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MOLINISTS, the followers of Lewis Molina, a 
Spanish Jesuit, who published a work in the six¬ 
teenth century on the Harmony of Grace with Free- 
Will. in which he professed to have found out a new 
wav of reconciling the freedom ol the human will 
with the divine prescience. This new invention was 
termed scientia media , or middle knowledge. Mo¬ 
lina taught that “free-will, without the aid of grace, 
can produce morally good works ; that it can with¬ 
stand temptation; that it can even elevate itself to 
this and the other acts of hope, faith, love, and re 
pentance. When a man has advanced thus far, God 
then bestows grace on him on account of Christ's 
I merits, by means of which grace he experiences the 
supernatural effects of sanctification ; yet as before 
this grace had been received, so still, free-will always 
holds a determining place." Man thus begins a work 
which God afterwards continues by man's assistance. 
The doctrines set forth by Molina gave great offence 
to the Dominicans, who followed implicitly the opi¬ 
nions of Thomas Aquinas (see Thomists), and at 
their instigation the Jesuits, many of whom were 
Mobilises, were charged with reviving Pelagian er¬ 
rors. A keen controversy arose, and Pope Cle¬ 
ment VIII. found it necessary, in 1598, to enjoin 
silence on both the contending parties, declaring, at 
the same time, his intention to take the whole mat¬ 
ter info serious and careful consideration, with the 
view of giving forth his decision. The Dominicans, 
however, were too impatient to allow the Pope time 
for deliberation, and his Holiness, therefore, overcome 
by the urgency of their entreaties, summoned a con¬ 
gregation at Home to take cognizance of the dispute. 
Having carefully examined Molina’s book, which had 
been first published at Lisbon in 1588, they thus stated 
the fundamental errors into which, in their view, the 
author had fallen“ I. A reason or ground of 
God’s predestination, is to be found in man’s right 
use of his free-will. II. That the grace which God 
bestows to enable men to persevere in religion may 
become the gift of perseverance, it is necessary that 
they be foreseen as consenting and co-operating 
with the divine assistance offered them, which is a 
thing within their power. III. There is a mediate 
prescience which is neither the free nor the natural 
knowledge of God, and by which he knows future 
contingent events before he forms his decree. (Mo¬ 
lina divided God’s knowledge into natural, free, and 
mediate, according to the objects of it. What he 
himself effects or brings to pass by his own imme¬ 
diate power or by means of second causes, he knows 
naturally or has natural knowledge of; what depends 
on his own free-will or what he himself shall freely 
choose or purpose, he has a free knowledge of; but 
what depends on the voluntary' actions of his crea¬ 
tures, that is, future contingencies, he does not know 
in either of the above ways, but only mediately by 
knowing all the circumstances in which these free 
agents will he placed, what motives will be present 
to their minds, and thus foreseeing and knowing how 


they will act. This is God’s scientia media, on 

which he founds his decrees of election and repro¬ 
bation.) IV. Predestination may be considered as 
either general (relating to whole classes of persons), 
or particular (relating to individual persons). In 
n-em ral predestination, there is no reason or jround 
of it beyond the mere good pleasure of God, or none 
on the’part of the persons predestinated; but m 
particular predestination (or that of individuals), 
there is a cause or ground of it in the foreseen 
.mod use of free-will.” The assemblies which the 
Pope convened on the Molinist controversy, have 
been called, from the principal topic of discussion, 
Congregations on the Aids, that is, of grace. 1 hey 
were engaged until the end of the century in hear¬ 
ing the arguments urged on both sides, the Domini¬ 
cans defending the doctrines of Aquinas, and the 
Jesuits vindicating Molina from the charge of teach¬ 
ing Pelagian or at least Semi-Pelagian error. At 
length, after long and earnest debate, the Congrega¬ 
tion decided in favour of the Dominicans, and against 
the Jesuits, condemning the opinions of Molina as 
opposed to Scripture and the writings of Augustin. 
Clement, accordingly, was about to decide against 
Molina, when the Jesuits, alarmed for the honour of 
their order, implored the Pontiff not to come to a 
hasty or rash decision. He was persuaded accord¬ 
ingly to give the cause a further hearing, which 
extended over three years, he himself presiding in 
seventy-eight sessions or congregations. At the , 
close of this lengthened investigation, His Holiness 
was about to publish his decision, but was prevented 
from doing so, having been cut ofi by T death mi the 
4th of March 1G05. Clement was succeeded by 
Paul V., who ordered the Congregations to resume 
their inquiries into this knotty theological contro¬ 
versy, but after spending several months in anxious 
deliberation, no decision was come to on the subject, 
each party being left free to retain its own senti¬ 
ments. 

MOLLAH, a doctor of the law among the Mo¬ 
hammedans. He is a spiritual as well as civil officer 
among the Turks, being a superior judge in civil 
and criminal causes. 

MOLOCH, the chief god of the Ammonites, to 
whom human sacrifices are alleged to have been 
offered. In various passages of the Law of Moses, 
the Israelites were forbidden to dedicate their chil¬ 
dren to this deity', by causing them to “pass through 
the fire.” an expression the precise meaning of 
which is somewhat doubtful. See Pike (Passing 
THROUGH the). Moloch, which signifies in Hebrew 
a king, is thought to have represented the sun. He 
was worshipped under the form of a calf or an ox. 
His image was hollow, and was provided with seven 
receptacles, in which were deposited the different 
offerings of the worshippers. Into the first was put 
an offering of fine flour; into the second an offering 
of turtle-doves; into the third a sheep; into the 
fourth a ram ; into the fifth a calf; into the sixth an 
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ox; ami into the seventh a child, which was con¬ 
sumed in the image. The children were wont to he 
sacrificed to Moloch in a valley near Jerusalem, 
called the valley of the sons of Ilinnom, which, on 
account of the sound of drums and cymbals by which 
| the cries of the children were drowned, received 
also the name of the Vale of Tophet. It has been 
conjectured, and not without reason, that Saturn and 
Moloch were the same deity. The Jewish Rabbis 
assert the image of Moloch to have been made of 
brass, and to have been represented sitting on a 
brasen throne, adorned with a royal crown, having 
the head of a calf, and his arms extended to receive 
the youthful victims. In Lev. xx. 2, we find the 
express command, “Again, thou shall say to the 
children of Israel, Whosoever he be of the children 
of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, 
that giveth any of his seed unto Molech; he shall 
surely be put to death : the people of the land shall 
stone him with stones.” On this passage, Michaelis. 
in his ‘ Commentaries on the Laws of Moses,’ thus 
remarks: “These are not the terms in which Moses 
usually speaks of the punishment of stoning judicially 
inflicted; but ‘all the people shall stone him; the 
hands of the witnesses shall be the first upon him.’ 
Resides what follows a little after, in verses 4 and 
5, does not appear to me as indicative of anything 
like a matter of judicial procedure: ‘If the neigh¬ 
bours shut their eyes, and will not see him giving 
his children to Moloch, nor put him to death, God 
himself will be the avenger of his crime. I am 
therefore of opinion, that in regard to this most ex¬ 
traordinary and most unnatural crime, which, how¬ 
ever, could not be perpetrated in perfect secrecy, 
Moses meant to give an extraordinary injunction, 
and to let it be understood, that whenever a parent 
was about to sacrifice his child, the first person who 
observed him was to hasten to its help, and the peo¬ 
ple around were instantly to meet, and to stone the 
unnatural monster to death. In fact, no crime so 
justly authorizes extra-judicial vengeance, as this 
horrible cruelty perpetrated on a helpless child, in 
the discovery of which we are always sure to have 
either the lifeless victim as a proof, or else the liv¬ 
ing testimony of a witness who is beyond all sus¬ 
picion ; and where the mania of human sacrifices 
prevailed to such a pitch as among the Canaanites, 
and got so completely the better of all the feelings 
of nature, it was necessary to counteract its effects 
by a measure equally extraordinary and summary." 

Another peculiarity in the worship of Moloch is 
termed the taking up of the tabernacle of Moloch, 
which was practised by carrying in procession images 
of the deity in tabernacles or portable tents, probably 
in imitation of the practice followed by the Israelites 
of carrying the tabernacle of Moses hi their joumey- 
ings through the wilderness. It seems to have been 
also customary among the heathen to consecrate 
chariots and horses to Moloch. From certain pas¬ 
sages of Scripture this god would seem to be identi¬ 


cal with Baal. Thus Jer. xxxii. 35, “Arid they 
built the high places of Baal, which are in the valley 
of the son of Ilinnom, to cause their sons and their 
daughters to pass through the fire unto Molech; 
which I commanded them not, neither came it into 
my mind, that they should do this abomination, to 
cause Judah to sin.” Moloch is also supposed to be 
the same with Adrammelech and AnammeleeJi, gods 
of Sepharvaim. He is sometimes called Milcom in 
the Old Testament. 

MOLTEN SEA. See Later. 

MOLUNGO, the name given to the Supreme 
Being by some of the tribes of Central Africa. 

MOLYBDOMANCY (Gr. molybdos, lead, and 
manteia, divination), a species of divination among 
the ancient heathen, in which they drew conjectures 
concerning future events from the motions and 
figures presented by melted lead. 

MOMIERS, a term applied in derision to those 
warm supporters of evangelical doctrine who arose 
about forty years ago in the bosom of the Church 
of Geneva. These godly men no sooner began to 
call upon the church to shake off the spiritual 
lethargy and indifference by which it had so long 
been overcome, than they forthwith were exposed to 
violent persecution on the part of the clergy. But 
the more bitterly the Momiers were opposed, the 
more did they increase in numbers and grow in zeal. 
They were ere long joined by some earnest minis¬ 
ters of the national church, who were in conse¬ 
quence expelled from the church, and even visited 
with the vengeance of the civil authorities. The 
ejected ministers retired to other countries, and 
waited till the storm should abate. A few remained 
behind and continued to preach in private dwellings. 
Meetings for mutual encouragement and prayer 
were held by these pious and simple-minded people 
in one another’s houses. “Within the space of 
three or four years,” says Mr. Came in his Letters 
from Switzerland and Italy, “since these sentiments 
were first stated and discussed at Lausanne, they 
have been diffused far and wide, in village and ham¬ 
let, as well as town ; even the jvge de pays, as well 
as the merchant, have declared their adherence. In 
more than one situation, the people are able to 
maintain the minister who visits them; not a week 
elapses in the chief towns of the canton deVaud 
without several assemblies in private. 

“The minister’s arrival at the place from his own 
residence is carefully kept a secret from all but the 
members. The large room is well lighted, (for it is 
night,) while the assembly of both sexes, the men 
ranged on one side, and the women on the other, sit 
in silence. He enters at last, to their great joy ; an 
inspiring hymn is sung, and he commences an ani¬ 
mating and impassioned discourse, quite extempora¬ 
neous, and addressed chiefly to the feelings of his 
audience. 

“When will governments both civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical learn wisdom ? How strange, after the expert- 
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ence of ages, that the Swiss authorities should not 
have better understood the human mind and charac¬ 
ter, than to think that menaces and imprisonment 
could stifle religious enthusiasm. They have proved, 

! in this instance, the cradle from which it has sprung 
forth with new and unconquerable vigour. This 
cause is not like the transient and vehement system 
of the celebrated Krudener, who was also expelled 
the cantons a few years since, for promulgating her 
wild sentiments. She was too lofty and refined a 
visionary to seize on the feelings of the common 
people, who could not enter into her mysticism, or 
share in her transports. The effect she produced 
was short-lived, and her cause faded away for want 
of zealous supporters. But this system of the Mo- 
miers, though perfectly simple, is concentrated and 
strong, and bears with it the very elements of suc¬ 
cess and victory. No lofty or peculiar revelations 
are claimed; no member is exalted high above the 
rest for surprise or imitation; but the minister and 
the poorest of the people, the avocat and the paysan, 
the lady and the washerwoman, all meet alike on the 
same kindred soil, drink of the same fountain of in¬ 
spiration on a footing of perfect equality, speak of 
their hopes, fears, and triumphs with mutual sympa¬ 
thy and mutual kindness. All feel that they are 
embarked on the same troubled but exciting course, 
that tiie same tide wafts them onward for good or 
for ill: for the system is a purely spiritual one, and 
also an eminently social one. 

“ The interests of the society are admirably served 
by the private and earnest visits of the female mem¬ 
bers to families and individuals. They enter with 
an air of perfect simplicity, and being seated, com¬ 
mence a touching and earnest address on the sub¬ 
ject of their best and highest interest. Two or three 
of their books and pamphlets are not forgotten, and 
are placed in the hand of the hearers. They have 
already their own hymn books; many of the pieces 
are of original composition, and do no discredit to 
the genius of the composer; and treatises also, ex¬ 
planatory of their sentiments touching on the dark¬ 
ness that shrouds too much of the land, the supine¬ 
ness that lulls the spirits of its people, and so on. 
No Quaker, however, can be more unassuming or 
persevering than these female disciples, whom the 
rest of the natives call Quixotes, and regard with 
I dislike; but if success is the test of a good cause, 
they have it, and will reap it in future years still 
I more abundantly.” 

The origin of the Momiers, as the Evangelical pas¬ 
tors and laymen in Geneva, and the Canton do Vaud 
generally, are called, is to be traced primarily to the 
! widediffusion ofthe Holy .Script ures through theactive 
I operations of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
j and in an eminent degree also to the labours of the 
I llcv. Ctcsar Malan, and the instructions of the devoted 
1 Robert Haldane. At the commencement of his 
| ministry, Mr. Malan seems to have had very dark 
| and imperfect views of gospel truth, but towards the 
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close of the year 1815, his mind underwent a serious i 
and saving change, and his heart burned with fer¬ 
vent desire to bring others to participate in the 
precious blessings of salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer. The ministers of the Church of Geneva 
were at that time almost all of them strangers to 
evangelical doctrine, and the zeal which Mr. Malan 
manifested in proclaiming the glad tidings which had 
brought peace to his soul, roused against him a spi¬ 
rit of active persecution, which at length in 1818 
deprived him of his pastoral charge, and drove him 
into the ranks of dissent. It was about this time 
that Robert Haldane was led in the course of Provi¬ 
dence to visit Geneva. The heart of the good man 
was deeply grieved at the ignorance of evangelical 
truth which prevailed even among those whose views 
were directed towards the sacred ministry. Accord¬ 
ingly, he spent the winter of 1816—17 in instruct¬ 
ing a class of theological students in the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity ; and so remarkably did the 
Divine blessing accompany the labours of Mr. Hal¬ 
dane, that of the eighteen students of which his 
class was composed, no fewer than sixteen were sav¬ 
ingly converted, one of them being Merle d’Aubignd, 
who has since attained world-wide distinction as the 
historian of the Reformation; and another, the able 
and pious Gaussen, the now celebrated author of the 
1 Theopneustia.’ Thus there arose in Geneva a 
goodly band of devout and faithful men, whose great 
aim was to awaken a spirit of vital godliness all 
around them. An evident blessing rested upon their 
labours, and the venerable company of Genevan pas¬ 
tors, jealous of the growing influence of the Mo- 
miers, threw every possible obstacle in their way, 
requiring them, under pain of expulsion from the 
church, to confine their teaching to the doctrines 
contained in the mutilated Catechism of the Gene¬ 
van Church. The contest was carried on for a time, 
but at length matters came to a crisis, and “Tl*e 
Evangelical Society of Geneva” was instituted, not 
only to protect the cause of evangelical truth, and 
to proclaim it from the pulpit, but by means of a 
theological seminary to train up a rising ministry in 
the pure doctrine of the New Testament. Thus by 
the zealous efforts of the despised and persecuted 
Momiers was formed in 1831 a Society, which has 
been eminently instrumental in reviving spiritual 
religion, not only in the city of Geneva, but through¬ 
out the neighbouring cantons. In the Canton de 
Vaud, on the opposite side of the Lake of Geneva, a 
similar society was formed, which has been produe- 
tive of great benefit to the cause of evangelical truth 
in Switzerland. See Vaudois Church. 

MOMUS, a deity among the ancient Greeks who 
was a personification of jesting and mockery. He is 
described as the son of Nyx, and to have employed 
himself chiefly in ridiculing the other gods. 

MONACIIISM. The monastic spirit has been 
generally regarded as having had its origin among 
the early Christians. This view of the subject, how- 
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ever, is fur from being accurate ; tlie fact being no¬ 
torious to all who are acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history, that nearly a century and a-lialf before the 
Christian era, the principle of Monachism had begun 
to make its appearance in Syria. During the ad¬ 
ministration of John Hyrcatius arose the Jewish sect 
of the Essengs (which see), having as the avowed 
object of their institution the attainment of superior 
sanctity by a life of seclusion and austerity, and for 
this purpose they formed a settlement in a desolate 
tract of country stretching along the western shores 
of the Dead Sea. In their habits, principles, and 
rigorous discipline, ns well as in the internal arrange¬ 
ments of their communities, the Essenes of Judea 
bore a striking resemblance to the monks of after 
times. It is not improbable, indeed, that the pre¬ 
vious existence of Essenism led to the establishment 
of monastic institutions ; these having arisen at a 
time when Christianity had not yet entirely dissevered 
itself from the principles and the practice of J udaism. 

The earliest form in which the monastic spirit de¬ 
veloped itself in the Christian church, was not in the 
formation of societies or communities of recluses, 
but merely and for a considerable length of time in 
the seclusion of single individuals. (See Ascetics.) 
It was not, indeed, till about the middle or towards 
the close of the third century, that Monachism, pro¬ 
perly so called, came into operation, the habits of 
the primitive Ascetics having, at this period, passed 
into those which characterized the Monastics of sub¬ 
sequent ages. The earliest instance, in the history 
of the Christian church, of the adoption of a monas¬ 
tic life, was that of Paul, an Egyptian Christian, who 
was driven by the fury of the Deciau persecution to 
take up his residence in the desert of Thebais. Here, 
it is alleged, in a mountain cave, far from the abodes 
of men, he spent upwards of ninety years, support¬ 
ing himself wholly, as Jerome informs us, by the 
labour of his hands. The fruit of the palm was his 
only food, and a garment constructed of palm leaves 
his only covering. 

Another recluse of Thebais was the celebrated 
Anthony, who, though not the first in order of time 
who became a monk, is, nevertheless, generally 
regarded, from the weight of his influence and exam¬ 
ple, as the founder of the monastic order. The 
influence of Anthony was chiefly exerted in prescrib¬ 
ing a more uniform mode of life to the numerous 
recluses who now thronged the deserts of Eastern 
Africa. Hitherto no communities of monks had 
been formed ; but the example of Paul and Anthony 
had been followed by numerous individuals, even of 
rank and wealth, who voluntarily adopted a life of 
seclusion and retirement from the world. Of these, 
one of the most distinguished and influential was 
Hilarion, who is said by Jerome to have been the 
first who practised the monastic life in Syria and 
Palestine. But with the increase of its votaries, 
Monachism became liable to various errors and abuses, 
not the least of which was the infliction of many self- 


imposed and unwarrantable austerities. “ Hitherto," 
says the Rev. R. K. Hamilton, “ a submission to the 
ordinary privations of nature, and a denial of the 
more superfluous comforts of life, were all that had 
distinguished the practice of the Anchorites. But 
now the recluses seemed to vie with each other in 
the extent to which they could carry their ingenuity 
in devising new modes of self-torture, and their 
powers of endurance in submitting to them. To 
subsist on the coarsest and most unwholesome diet, 
to abstain from food and sleep till nature was almost 
wholly exhausted,—to repose uncovered on the bare 
and humid ground,—to live in nakedness, in filth, in 
suffering,—to shun all intercourse even with the 
nearest relatives and connexions ; in a word, to adopt 
the means most directly calculated to stifle the cha¬ 
rities and sympathies of social and domestic life, and 
to transform that beneficent religion, which was de¬ 
signed for the happiness of mankind, into an engine 
of punishment and self-torment; these were the ob¬ 
jects, the attainment of which now constituted the 
first ambition of the recluse. Of the truth of these 
assertions many instances might be adduced. So¬ 
crates mentions an Egyptian, named Macarius, who, 
for twenty years, weighed every morsel of bread, and 
measured every drop of water that be swallowed, 
and whose place of rest was so formed, that he could 
not. enjoy repose for more than a few moments at a 
time. Marianus Scotus tells us of another solitary, ) 
named Martin, who, from the time of his retirement 
to the desert until the period of his death, kept him- I 
self constantly chained by the foot to a huge stone, | 
so as to prevent him ever moving beyond thenar- 
row circle he was thus enabled to describe. In So- 
zomen we read of a still more disgusting fanatic, 
who abstained, to such an extent, from food, that 
vermin were engendered in his mouth.” 

Another evil which early began to connect itself | 
with the monastic system, was the spiritual pride i 
which was engendered by the flattery of the world, ! 
which regarded the monk as necessarily invested I 
with peculiar sanctity. The hermit’s cell was ea- ( 
gerly resorted to by the noble, the learned, the de¬ 
vout, all desirous to pay homage to the holy man. 
The monastic life came to be held in such esteem, 
that many adopted it as a highly honourable em¬ 
ployment. Instead, therefore, of single individuals 
resorting to the solitude of the desert, communities I 
of such recluses began to be formed, and the rules I 
laid down by Anthony for the guidance of single [ 
monks came to be applied to the administration of 
these monastic institutions. Thus the monachism 
of the cloister was substituted for the monach- 
ism of the cell. At first, however, the monastery 
consisted of an assemblage of wattled huts, or simi¬ 
lar rude dwellings, arranged in a certain order, and 
in some cases encircled by a wall surrounding the 
whole extent of the community. These primitive 
monasteries were termed Launc. By the consent of 
antiquity the formation of the first regular monas- 
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tery or canobiwn is ascribed to Pacliotuiiis, an Egyp¬ 
tian monk. He is also said to have been the origi¬ 
nator of conventual establishments for females. 

Until nearly the close of the fifth century the 
monks were regarded simply as laymen, and laid no 
claim to be ranked among the sacerdotal order. Cir¬ 
cumstances, however, in course of time, led the monks 
to assume a .clerical character. “ The new order,’ 
l says Mr. Riddle, in Ills ‘ History of the Papacy,’ 

“ had this in common with the clergy, that they were 
specially engaged in the cultivation of spiritual life, 
and many of its members began to occupy themselves 
with the work of reading and expounding the Scrip¬ 
tures, — an occupation which, together with their aus¬ 
tere mode of life, being supposed to indicate superior 
sanctity and virtue, gave them great favour with the 
multitude, and speedily acquired tor them such 
popularity and influence that the clergy could not 
but find in them either powerful allies or formidable 
rivals. When they began to form large and regular 
establishments, it was needful that some members of 
their body should be ordained, in order to secure the 
regular performance of Divine worship; and, at 
length, not only was it usual for many members of 
a monastery to be in holy orders, but they frequently 
I! exercised their clerical functions beyond the confines 
of their establishments. At the same time, monas¬ 
teries were placed under the superintendence of the 
bishops; and, eventually, not only were the monks 
l for the most part in holy orders, but it came to be 

: regarded as an advantage for the clergy' to possess 
the additional character of monastics. Tims these 
two orders were, to a great extent, identified, at least 
in popular apprehension ; and tiie result was, that a 
large portion of the influence and popularity of the 
monks was reflected upon the clergy'.” 

The abbots, by whom the monasteries were gov¬ 
erned, soon became jealous of their spiritual supe¬ 
riors, the bishops, and out of their mutual jealousies 
sprang frequent quarrels, until at length the abbots, 
to deliver themselves from dependence upon their 
rivals, made earnest application to be taken under 
the protection of the Pope at Rome. The proposal 
was gladly accepted, and very quickly all the monas¬ 
teries, great and small, abbeys, priories,and nunneries, 
were taken from under the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
and subjected to the authority of the see of Rome. 
This event was the source of a great accession to the 
pontifical power, establishing in almost every quarter 
a kind of spiritual police, who acted as spies on the 
I bishops as well as on the secular authorities. The 
complete exemption of monasteries from diocesan 
jurisdiction did not take place until the eighth cen¬ 
tum'. About this period an attempt was made, by' 
the institution of the Canonical Life, to convert the 
whole body of the clergy into a monastic order. All 
the clergy of a particular church or locality were 
collected together in one bouse, where they resided, 
subject to special regulations as to diet, occupations, 
devotions, and the like. The houses of the clergy 
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who thus lived in community were called monas¬ 
teries ; the regular clergy adopted a uniform dress, 
and lived together under the superintendence of pi o- 
vosts and deans. Such a system, which soon became 
prevalent throughout the West, was introduced about 
a. D. 7G0 by Chrodegang, bishop of Metz. Before 
the middle of the ninth century, it became the rule 
of all the churches of Germany, France, and Italy; 
and was authorized by' the State in all countries 
belonging to the Frankish monarchy'. 

The abuses to which the Monastic system gave 
rise came to a height towards the end of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenth century. All disci¬ 
pline had disappeared from the monasteries, and they 
had become hotbeds of profligacy and vice. Such 
flagrant enormities demanded a reformation of mo¬ 
nastic institutions in general. At this crisis in the 
history of Monachism, was established the monastery 
of Clugny, which, from the regularity and order of 
all its arrangements, was soon recognized as a model 
institute, and formed the centre of a work of refor¬ 
mation which spread rapidly throughout the monas¬ 
teries in every part of Europe. Public opinion now 
declared loudly in favour of the life of a monk; | 
large sums were dedicated to the support of monas- , 
tic establishments, and children were devoted by 
their parents to the conventual lite. Many monas¬ 
teries sought to associate themselves with Clugny, 
that they might share in its prestige, and in the j 
benefits arising from its reformed discipline. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century Mona- 
chism received a powerful impulse from the estab¬ 
lishment of the Mendicant orders. The two lending 
societies, founded on the principle of renouncing all 
worldly wealth, and subsisting exclusively on alms, 
were I lie Franciscans in Italy', and the Dominicans 
in France. This new movement was at its outset 
viewed with coldness by the Papal court, but in the 
course of a few years both orders were confirmed by 
the authority of the See of Rome. And assuredly 
no monastic establishments were better fitted to re¬ 
commend themselves to public favour than those of 
the Mendicants. Their numbers rapidly increased, 
and besides the regular members of their societies, 
both the Franciscans and the Dominicans adopted 
into connection with them a class of laymen under 
the name of Tertiaries, who, without taking the mo¬ 
nastic vow, pledged themselves to promote the in¬ 
terests of the order to which they were attached. 
Thus the influence of the Mendicants became widely 
diffused. 

As we have already seen, the monastery of 
Clugny bad become the centre of a large number of 
associated monasteries, which gradually spread over 
all Europe. The Benedictine order was monarchi¬ 
cal, the abbot of Clugny being the absolute master 
and head of all the monasteries. The Cistercian 
order, however, was founded on a different principle, 
the abbots of the subordinate monasteries being in¬ 
vested with a share in the government of the whole 
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body, and having a chief part in the election of the 
abbot of Citeaux. The essential features of the Cis¬ 
tercian institution were adopted by the new order of 
1 spiritual knights, as well as by the Carthusians, the 
Praemonstratensians, and other later orders. In¬ 
nocent III., in the Lateran council a. d. 1215, 
decreed that each of those orders should hold a 
chapter once in every three years like the Cister¬ 
cians. These orders of monks were for a time sup¬ 
ported to a great extent by voluntary contributions; 

, hut they soon got into their hands large portions of 
church property. 

Monachism had now become a powerful institu¬ 
tion. “ The abbots,” says Mr. Riddle, “ especially 
the great abbots of Clttgny and Citeaux, and the 
generals of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, 
soon became formidable to the bishops, whom, in 
fact, they greatly exceeded in power; and they stood 
in close connection with the Pope, who often em¬ 
ployed them as his legates in matters of importance. 
The monastic orders were, indeed, the natural allies 
of the papacy, and were always ready to assist it in 
carrying out any of its pretensions which did not in¬ 
terfere with their own interest. The popes gave 
the monks protection against all opponents or rivals ; 
and they received in return not only a portion of 
revenue from the monasteries, but, what was of far 
greater importance, zoalous friends to advocate the 
cause and uphold the interests of the papacy all over 
Europe. Great privileges were, therefore, accorded 
to the monks. Sometimes their property was de¬ 
clared exempt from the payment of tithes; sometimes 
their churches declared to be beyond the reach of an 
interdict which might be imposed upon the whole 
province in which they were situate; and they were 
generally made independent of episcopal jurisdiction. 
By degrees, however, the popes became disposed to 
be more sparing in the grants of such privileges and 
exemptions; and hence arose a practice of forging 
documents professing to contain such grants from 
( earlier pontiffs. The monastery of St. Medard, at 
Soissons, became famous as a source from whence 
such forged documents were liberally supplied; and 
this practice had become so notorious by the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century, that from that time 
there was comparatively little opportunity of mak¬ 
ing use of it.” 

The Monastic orders having become both impor¬ 
tant and powerful, rapidly multiplied; and the most 
serious results were likely to arise. But Gregory 
X., with a view to check the growing evil, issued a 
decree prohibiting all the orders which had origi¬ 
nated since the time of Innocent III., and in parti¬ 
cular he reduced the Mendicants to four orders— 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Au- 
gustinian friars. These four classes of begging 
monks wandered over all Europe, instructing the 
people both old and young, and exhibiting such an 
aspect of sanctity and sMf-deni:U,jJiat they speedily 
became objects of tiration. Then- 


churches were crowded, while those of the regular 
parish priests were almost wholly deserted; all 
classes sought to receive the sacraments at their 
hands; their advice was eagerly courted in secular 
business, and even in the most intricate political 
affairs; so that in the thirteenth and two following 
centuries, the Mendicant Orders generally, but more 
especially the Dominicans and Franciscans, were 
intrusted with the management of all matters both 
in church and state. See Mendicant Orders. 

The high estimation, however, into which Mona- 
chism had risen, more particularly through the wide¬ 
spread influence of the begging friars, awakened a 
spirit of bitter hostility in all orders of the clergy, 
and in the universities. In England the University 
of Oxford, and in France the University of Baris, 
laboured to overthrow the now overgrown power of the 
Mendicants. These exertions were most effectually 
seconded by the labours of Wycliffe and the Lollards. 
And this hatred against the Mendicants was not a little 
increased by the persecution which raged against the 
Beghanh in Germany and the Low Countries. The 
monks, like a swarm of locusts, covered all Europe, 
proclaiming everywhere the obedience due to holy 
mother church, the reverence due to the saints, and 
more especially to the Virgin Mary, the efficacy of 
relics, the torments of purgatory, and the blessed 
advantages arising from indulgences. These were 
emphatically the Dark Ages, when the minds of 
men were enveloped in the thick darkness of ignor¬ 
ance and superstition. 

It was at this point in the history of Monachism 
that the light of the blessed Reformation burst upon 
the world. The profligacy and deep-seated corrup¬ 
tion of the monastic institutions had now reached its 
height, and the flagrant absurdity of the dogma of 
papal indulgences was so apparent to every intelli¬ 
gent and thoughtful mind, that the protest of the 
Reformers met with a cordial response in the breasts 
of multitudes, whose attachment to the Church of 
Rome was warm and almost inextinguishable. And 
yet although the monks had forced on the keen and 
unsuccessful contest which the church was called to 
maintain with Luther, yet, so infatuated was the 
Papacy, that she still cleaved to Monachism, as most 
likely to subserve her interests at this eventful crisis. 
No dependence, it was plain, could any longer be 
placed on the Mendicants, who had irrecoverably 
lost the reputation and influence which they once 
possessed. A new order was necessary to meet the 
peculiar circumstances in which the church was now 
placed, nnd such was found in the Society of Jesus 
founded by Ignatius Loyola. See Jesuits. These 
monks were specially adapted to the altered state of 
things. They occupied a sort of intermediate place 
between the monastics of other days and the secular 
clergy'. Instead of spending their time in devotion 
and penance and fasting, they gave themselves up in 
a thousand ways to the active service of the church. 
One of the chief objects of the order was to prevent 
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the growth of dissent, and to reclaim the heretics 
who had left its communion in such overwhelming 
numbers. In this active and indefatigable Order, 
the Roman pontiffs found a most efficient auxiliary 
in the accomplishment of their plans. The Jesuits 
soon became a formidable power in the interests of 
Romanism, possessed alike of wealth, learning, and 
reputation. All the other orders of monks dwindled 
into insignificance before this Society, which ex¬ 
tended itself by a thousand ramifications, not only 
over Europe, but the whole field of Christendom. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
state of the monasteries generally was very lamenta¬ 
ble. As the century .advanced, however, the atten¬ 
tion of many was turned towards the necessity of 
reform in this respect, with the view of bringing 
back these institutions as far as possible to the rules 
and laws of their order. In consequence of the 
movement which originated about this time, the 
monks of the Romish church became divided into 
two classes, the Reformed and the Unreformed. 
But the order which drew forth the most determined 
opposition from all the other orders was that of the 
Jesuits. And not only were the members of the 
Order of Loyola obnoxious to the monks and clergy, 
but the different governments of the European na¬ 
tions also viewed them with such jealousy, that 
one after another expelled them from their domi¬ 
nions. The theological sentiments of the Order, 
though avowedly founded on those of Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, were thoroughly Pelagian, and, therefore, op¬ 
posed to the writings of Augustin, which have always 
been held in the highest estimation in the Church of 
Rome. Zeal for the Augustiniau doctrines of grace 
gave rise to the Jansf.nists (which see), who enter¬ 
ed into a keen and protracted controversy with the 
Jesuits, which raged throughout the seventeenth 
and part of the eighteenth century, until the follow¬ 
ers of Jansenius, though victorious in argument, were 
vanquished and overthrown by the violence of per¬ 
secution. Carnal weapons, not spiritual, terminated 
the contest, and drove the Jansenists to seek refuge 
in Utrecht in Holland, where the small but faithful 
church still adheres to her protest against the Pela¬ 
gian doctrines taught by the Church of Rome. 

MONAD THEORY. See Leibnitz (Philoso¬ 
phy op). 

MONARCHIANS (monos, only, and archo, to 
rule), a Christian sect which arose in the second cen¬ 
tury, and as its name imports, maintained that there 
is no other Divine Being besides one God, the Fa¬ 
ther. Among the ancient heathen nations we find 
men, even while holding a polytheistic creed, tracing 
all their deities up to one principle or arclld. In the 
same way the Christian sect under consideration, 
founded by Praxeas, appears to have been afraid of 
seeming to admit the existence of a variety of original 
principles. Dr. Lardner says, that they held the Lo¬ 
gos to be “ the wisdom, will, power or voice of God;” 
that Jesus was the Son of God by the Virgin 

Mary, and that “ the Father dwelt in him,” whereby 
a union was formed between the Deity and the man 
Christ Jesus. Neander alleges, that the Monarch- 
ians must be distinguished into two classes. The 
one, professing to be guided by reason, taught that 
“Jesus was a man like all other men ; but that from 
the first he was actuated and guided by that power 
of God, the divine reason or wisdom bestowed on 
him in larger measure than on any other messenger 
or prophet of God; and that it was precisely on this 
account he was to be called the Son of God.” The 
other “regarded the names, Father and Son, ns only 
two different modes of designating the same subject, 
the one God." The first class saw in Christ nothing 
but the man; the second saw in him nothing but 
the God. 

A Monarchian party appeared in Rome, headed 
by one Theodotu6, a leather-dresser from Byzan¬ 
tium, who, on account of his heretical opinions, was 
excommunicated by Victor the Roman bishop. The 
party continued to propagate their opinions inde¬ 
pendently of the dominant church. Another Mo¬ 
narchian party was founded in Rome by Artemon, 
and hence they received the name of Aktemon- 
ites (which see). They seem to have disclaimed 
all connexion with Theodotus and his followers. 
They continued to diffuse their opinions in Rome 
until far into the third century. A third class of 
Monarchians originated with Praxeas, a native of 
Asia Minor, and from the doctrine which they held, 
that the Father was identical with the Son in all 
respects, and, therefore, that the Father may be said 
to have suffered on the cross as well as Christ Jesus 
the Son, they were called Patkifassians (which 
see). 

One of the most violent opponents of the Mo- 
narchians was Origen, who succeeded in so ably 
refuting their opinions, that they found it neces¬ 
sary to devise a new theory concerning the person 
of Christ, which aimed to strike a middle course 
between those who dwelt almost exclusively on 
his humanity, and those who dwelt almost exclu¬ 
sively on his divinity. This modified Monarchian 
view is thus described by Neander: “ It was not 
the whole infinite essence of God the Father which 
dwelt in him, but a certain efflux from the divine 
essence; and a certain influx of the same into hu¬ 
man nature was what constituted the personality of 
Christ. It was not before his temporal appearance, 
but only subsequently thereto, that he subsisted as a 
distinct person beside the Father. This personality 
originated in the hypostatizing of a divine power. 

It was not proper to suppose here, as the first class 
of Monarchians taught, a distinct human person like 
one of the prophets, placed from the beginning un¬ 
der a special divine influence; but this personality 
was itself something specifically divine, produced by 
a new creative communRaupn of God to human na¬ 
ture, by such a 1 ey&tijjttktepf the divine essence 
into the preciucW of" munaltire. Hence in Christ 
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the divine and the human are united together; 
hence he is the Son of God in a sense in which no 
other being is. As notions derived from the theory 
of emanation were in tiiis period still widely diffused;' 
as, even the church mode of apprehending the incar¬ 
nation of the Logos, the doctrine of a reasonable 
human soul in Christ was still but imperfectly un¬ 
folded (it being by Origen’s means, that this doc¬ 
trine was first introduced into the general theological 
consciousness of the Eastern Church);—so, under 
these circumstances a theory which thus substituted 
the divine, which the Father communicated from his 
own essence, in place of the human soul in Christ, 
could gain the easier admittance. If we transport 
ourselves back into the midst of the process whereby 
the doctrines of Christianity were becoming unfolded 
in consciousness, into the conflict of opposite opi¬ 
nions in this period, we shall find it very easy to 
understand how a modified theory of this sort came 
to be formed.” 

The first who taught this modified Monarchianism 
was Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, from whom 
the adherents of the middle doctrine were Killed 
Buuyi.man’s (which see). Another, who followed in 
the track of Beryllus, was Sabellius of Pentapolis in 
Africa, who maintained that the names Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost were simply designations of three 
different phases under which the otto divine essence 
reveals itself. (See Sabellians.) Soon after, 
Monarchianism was revived by Paul of Samosata, 
who gave prominence to Clu’ist’s human person alone, 
the Divine appearing only as something which super¬ 
venes from without. (See Samosatenians.) 

MONARCHY MEN (Fifth). See Fifth Mon¬ 
archy Men. 

MONASTERY, a house built for the reception of 
monks, mendicant friars, and nuns. It consisted 
originally of an assemblage of connected buildings, 
in which monks dwelt together under a common su¬ 
perior. See Cenobites. 

MONETA, a surname of Juno among the ancient 
Romans, as presiding over money, and under this 
appellation she had a temple on the Capitoline hill. 
A festival in honour of this goddess was celebrated 
on the 1st of June. 

MONIALES. See Nuns. 

MONITORY, a command which the Church of 
Rome lays upon all her members to discover what¬ 
ever they know of any important matter with which 
it is desirable that she should be acquainted. If the 
monitory is not complied with, excommunication en¬ 
sues. 

MONKEY-WORSHIP. See Ape Worship. 

MONKIR. See Dead (Examination of the). 

MONKS. See Monachism. 

MONQ5CUS, a surname of Heracles, probably be¬ 
cause, in the temples dedicated to him, no other deity 
was worshipped along with him. 

MONOISM (Gr. monos, alone), that system of 
philosophico-theological doctrine which holds that 


there is one infinite primordial substance from which 
all others emanate. This in all the Gnostic systems 
is something invisible, the Unknown Father, the 
Abyss or Bythos. This is, in the language of modern 
philosophy, the ground of being, the substance, in¬ 
comprehensible in itself, which is concealed under 
what appears. The Monoistie view characterized the 
Alexandrian, just as the Dualhtic characterized the 
Syrian Gnosis. “ As Monohm," says Neauder, “ con¬ 
tradicts what every man should know immediately— 
the laws and facts of his moral consciousness; so 
Dualism contradicts the essence of reason which de¬ 
mands unity. Monoism, shrinking from itself, leads 
to Dualism; and Dualism, springing from the desire 
to comprehend everything, is forced by its very 
striving after this, through the constraint of reason, 
which demands unity, to refer hack the duality to a 
prior unity, and resolve it into this latter. Thus 
was the Gnosis forced out of its Dualism, and obliged 
to affirm the same which the Cabbala and New Pla¬ 
tonism taught; namely, that matter is nothing else than 
the necessary bounds between being and not being, \ 
which can be conceived as having a subsistence for 
itself only by abstraction—as the opposite to exist¬ 
ence, which, in case of an evolution of life from 
God, must arise as its necessary limitation. In some 
such way, this Dualism could resolve itself into an 
absolute Monoism, and so into Pantheism." See 
Dualism, Gnostics. 

MONOPIIYSITES (Gr. monos, one only, and 
phusis, nature), a large body of Christians which 
arose in the fifth century, denying the distinction of 
the two natures in Christ, under the idea that the 
human was completely lost and absorbed in the Di¬ 
vine nature. Under the general name of Monophy- 
sites are comprehended the four main branches of I 
separatists from the Eastern church, namely, the 
Syrian Jacobites, the Copts, the Abyssinians, and | 
the Armenians. The originator of this numerous j 
and powerful Christian community was Eutyches, 
abbot of a convent of monks at Constantinople, who, 
in his anxiety to put down the Nestorian heresy, | 
which kept the two natures almost entirely distinct, 
rushed into the opposite extreme, and taught that 
there was only one nature in Christ, that is the 
Divine, lie held, in common with his opponents, 
the perfect correctness of the Nicene creed, the doc¬ 
trine of a trinity of persons in the Godhead; that 
the Word was made tlesh; that Christ was truly 
God and truly man united, and that after the union 
of the two natures, he was one Person. But Euty¬ 
ches maintained, that the two natures of Christ, 
after the union, did not remain two distinct natures, 
but constituted one nature; and, therefore, that it 
was correct to say Christ was constituted of or from 
two distinct natures, but not that he existed in two 
natures ; for the union of two natures was such, that, 
although neither of them was lost, or was essentially 
changed, yet together they constituted one nature, of 
which compound nature, and not of either of the 
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original natures alone, must tlicncefortli be predi¬ 
cated eacli and every property of both natures. He, 
accordingly, denied that it is correct to say of Christ, 
that as to bis human nature be was of the same na¬ 
ture with us. On the ground of bis heretical views, 
Eutyches was excommunicated by an occasional 
council held for other purposes at Constantinople; 
and against this sentence lie appealed to a general 
council of the whole church. Such a council, accord¬ 
ingly, was convened by the Emperor Theodosius at 
Ephesus, a. d. 449; and it was presided over by 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, who, holding the 
same opinions as Eutyches himself, so managed mat¬ 
ters that Eutyches was acquitted of the charge of 
heresy, and by acclamation the doctrine of two na¬ 
tures in the incarnate 'Word was condemned. This 
council of Ephesus is disowned by the Greek 
church, and stigmatized ns an assembly of robbers, 
all its proceedings having been conducted, as they 
allege, by fraud and violence. Various unsuccessful 
attempts were made to persuade Theodosius to call 
a general council with the view of settling the im¬ 
portant question raised by the Nestorians on the 
one hand, and the Eutycliians on the other; but on 
the death of this emperor, his successor, Marcian, 
summoned a new council at Chalccdon, a. d. 451, 
1 which is called the fourth general council. This is 
the last of the four great oecumenical councils whose 
j decrees, on the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Person of Christ, are universally received, 
not merely by the Greek and Roman churches, but 
by Protestant churches, on the ground that they are 
in harmony with the statements of Iloly Scripture. 
At this famous council, a decree was passed, which, 
after recognizing the Nicene and Constantinopoli- 
tan creeds, goes on to declare, “ Following, there¬ 
fore, these holy fathers, we unitedly declare, that 
one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
to he acknowledged as being perfect in his God¬ 
head and perfect in his humanity ; truly God and 
truly man, with a rational soul and body; of the 
same essence with the Father as to his God¬ 
head ; and of the same essence with us as to his 
manhood; in all things like us, sin excepted; be¬ 
gotten of the Father from all eternity as to his 
Godhead ; and of Mary, the mother of God, in these 
) last days, for ns and for our salvation as to his man- 
, hood; recognized as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten; of two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, 
undivided, inseparable; the distinction of natures, 

I not all done away by tbe union, but rather the pe¬ 
culiarity of each nature preserved and combining 
into one substance; not separated or divided into 
two persons, but one Son, Only-begotten God, the 
Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; as the prophets before 
taught concerning him, so he the Lord Jesus Christ 
hath taught us, and the creed of the Fathers hath 
transmitted to us.” 

From the period when this decree was passed by 
the council of Chalcedon, the Eutydrians gradually 


departed from the peculiar views of Eutyches, and 
therefore laid aside the name which they had de¬ 
rived from him, and assumed the more appropriate 
designation of Monophysites, which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of Christ 
were so united as to constitute one nature. The 
controversies which ensued were attended with the 
most disastrous results to the Oriental church. At 
first the contest raged in Egypt and Palestine, but 
soon extended far and wide over the whole of the 
East. To settle the manifold dissensions which were 
disturbing both church and state, the Emperor Zeno, 
a. d. 482, offered to the contending parties the formu¬ 
la of concord, known by the name of the Ilenolicon , 
in which he fully recognized the doctrines of the 
council of Chalcedon, without alluding at all to that 
body ; and affirming that these doctrines were em¬ 
braced by the members of the true church, he called 
upon all Christians to unite on this sole basis, and 
“ anathematizes every person who has thought or 
thinks otherwise, either now or at any other time, 
whether at Chalcedon, or in any other synod what¬ 
ever, but more especially the aforesaid persons, Nes- 
torius, and such as embrace their sentiments.” In 
Egypt the Henoticon was extensively adopted, but 
the bishops of Rome were opposed to it, and had 
sufficient influence to render it generally ineffi¬ 
cient. 

Among those who subscribed this formula of con¬ 
cord was Peter Moggtts, bishop of Alexandria, whose 
conduct in doing so roused a considerable part of the 
Monophysites, who had hitherto acknowledged him 
as their leader and head, to renounce him altogether 
in that capacity, thus acquiring for themselves the 
name of Acepiiali (which see). To this zealous 
party of the Monophysites, the Emperor Justinian 
was violently opposed, and published what is known 
as Justinian’s creed, in which he defined the Catholic 
faith as established by the first four general councils 
— those of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chal¬ 
cedon, and condemned the opposite errors. This 
document, instead of settling the controversy, only 
agitated the church still more severely, and the em¬ 
peror found it necessary to refer the matter to a gen¬ 
era! council. He accordingly assembled what is 
called the fifth general council at Constantinople, in 
the year 553, which was attended almost exclusively 
by Eastern bishops, who gave their sanction to the 
views of the emperor. Vigilius, the Roman pontiff, 
refused to assent to the decrees of this council, and 
was in consequence banished; nor was he allowed to 
return from exile until he yielded to the wishes of 
the emperor. Pelagi.us and the subsequent Roman 
pontiffs accepted these decrees; but neither popes 
nor emperors could prevail upon many of the West¬ 
ern bishops to give their sanction to the decrees of a 
council in which they had taken no part, and which 
seemed at once to attack the authority of the coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon, and to favour the Monophysites. 
On this account the churches of Istria, and seveml 
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other churches of the West, renounced the fellow¬ 
ship of the Roman church. 

The Emperor Justinian, towards the end of his 
reign, earned his support of the Monophysite party 
to a height by extending his favour to the Aphthak- 
todocites (which see), more especially as he was 
strongly inclined to favour the most extravagant ex¬ 
pressions, provided they indicated that the human 
attributes of Christ were entirely absorbed in the 
Divine. But while preparing, by another edict, to 
make this new form of Monophysite doctrine a law, 
the evils which were thus threatening the whole 
Oriental church were suddenly averted by the death 
of the emperor A. d. 565. 

Throughout his whole life Justinian had used 
his utmost efforts to reunite the Monophysites with 
the Catholic church, but so far was he from be¬ 
ing successful in these attempts, that the breach was 
every day becoming wider; and the later dominion 
of the Arabians, who particularly favoured the Mono¬ 
physites, rendered the breach incurable. In Egypt 
they had made an open separation from the Catholic 
church, and chosen another patriarch. To this day 
they continue under the name of the Coptic church, 
with which the Ethiopian church has always been 
connected. The Christians in Armenia also adopted 
Monophysite opinions, which they still retain, and 
are only separated from the other Monophysite 
churches by peculiar customs, the most remarkable 
of which are their use of unmixed wine at the Lord’s 
Supper, and their observance of the day of Epiphany 
as the festival of the birth and baptism of Jesus. 
In Syria and Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the 
Monophysites had nearly become extinct by perse¬ 
cution towards the close of the sixth century, when 
Jacob Baradseus revived their churches, and supplied 
them with pastors. Hence it was that from this 
date the Syrian Monophysites received the name of 
the Jacobite Church (which see), while the term 
Jacobites was sometimes applied to the whole Mono¬ 
physite party. 

MONOTHEISTS (Gr. monos, one only, and theos, 
God), those who believe in one only God, as opposed 
to Polytheists, who acknowledge a plurality of gods. 
In all the different mythologies of the various nations 
on the face of the earth, we find, amid their number¬ 
less gods and goddesses with which they people 
heaven, earth, and air, an invariable recognition of one 
Supreme Being, the author and governor of all things. 
All the ancient nations appear in the early periods 
of their existence to have believed in the existence of 
one infinite God, and no more than one. The farther 
back we trace the history of nations, we find more 
evident traces of the pure worship of the One 
Infinite and Eternal Jehovah. There is no doubt 
that all nations, except the Jews, were once poly¬ 
theists, and this establishes the great truth, that 
whatever the light of nature may teach, it is to Re¬ 
velation that we owe the knowledge of the exist¬ 
ence and the unity of God. 

J* 


MONOTHELITES (Gr. monos, one only, and 
thelema, the will), a sect which arose in the seventh 
century, out of a well-meant but unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Emperor Heraclius to re¬ 
concile the Monophysites to the Greek church. 
Anxious to terminate the controversy, he consulted 
with one of the leading men among the Armenian 
Monophysites, and with Sergius, patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, and at their suggestion he issued a de¬ 
cree A. D. 630, that the doctrine should henceforth 
be held and inculcated without prejudice to the truth 
or to the authority of the Council of Chalcedon, that 
after the union of the two natures in the Person of 
Christ Jesus, there was but one will, and one opera¬ 
tion of will. Heraclius had no wish to make this 
formulary universal in the church, but simply to 
introduce it into those provinces where the Mono¬ 
physites chiefly prevailed, and thus, if possible, to 
effect a union. The plan succeeded in the case of 
the two patriarchs of the East, Cyrus of Alexandria, 
and Athanasius of Antioch, the former of whom held 
a council which solemnly confirmed the decree of the 
Emperor. The intention of Cyrus was to gain over 
the Severians and the Theodosians, who composed a 
large part of the Christians of Alexandria, and to 
accomplish this important object, he considered it 
the most effectual plan to set forth the doctrine of 
one will and one operation. In several canons, ac¬ 
cordingly, of the council at Alexandria, he spoke of 
one single theandric operation in Christ, yet for the 
sake of peace he refrained from affirming either one 
or two wills and operations. This step, though 
taken with the best intentions, gave occasion after¬ 
wards to the most violent theological contests. 

Sophronius, a monk of Palestine, who had been 
present at the council of Alexandria, called by Cy¬ 
rus A. d. 633, offered the most strenuous opposition, 
though standing alone and unsupported, to the article 
which related to one will in Christ. Next year 
having been promoted to the high office of patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he took occasion, in the circular letters 
to the other patriarchs announcing his consecration, 
to condemn the Monothelites, and to show, by a host 
of quotations from the Fathers, that the doctrine of 
two wills and two operations in Christ was the only 
true doctrine. Sergius of Constantinople, dreading 
the increased influence which Sophronius was likely 
to exercise from the elevated position which he now 
occupied, endeavoured to gain over as a counter¬ 
poise, Ilonorius the Roman pontiff, who, although 
Romish writers are reluctant to admit it, was induced 
openly to declare in favour of Monothelite doctrine, 
since there could be no conflict between the human 
and the divine will in Christ, as in the case of the 
world, in consequence of the presence of sin. 

The controversy was now earned on with great 
zeal and earnestness in various parts of the Christian 
world. Heraclius, dreading the political effects of 
these theological disputes, published A. d. 639 an 
Ecthesis (which see), drawn up by Sergius, in 
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which, while the most tolerant sentiments were ex¬ 
pressed towards those who held the doctrine of a 
twofold will, the Monothelites were nevertheless 
spoken of in the most indulgent and favourable 
terms. This new law met with the approval of 
many in the East, and it was expressly confirmed by 
a synod convened by Sergius. But in Northern 
Africa and Italy the edict of the Emperor was re¬ 
jected, and in a council held by John IV. at Rome, 
the doctrine of the Monothelites was publicly con¬ 
demned. In Constantinople the Ecthcsis was still 
regarded as law, even after the death of Ileraclius in 
a.d. 641. But the controversy, instead of being 
lulled by this imperial edict, only waxed more fierce 
and vehement. At length, in A. d. 648, the Empe¬ 
ror Constans published a new edict under the name 
of the Type, by which the Ecthesis was annulled, 
silence was enjoined on both the contending parties 
in regard to one will, and also in regard to one ope¬ 
ration of will in Christ. This attempt forcibly to 
still the voice of controversy on a point of theologi¬ 
cal doctrine, was productive of no other effect but 
that of increased irritation. The monks viewed 
jdlence on such an occasion as a crime, and hence 
they prevailed on Martin I., bishop of Rome, to 
summon a council. This assembly, called the Late- 
ran Council, consisting of one hundred and five 
bishops, met at Rome and passed twenty canons 
anathematizing both the Ecthesis and the Type, and 
likewise all patrons of the Monothelites. In these 
canons the doctrine of the twofold will and opera¬ 
tion was clearly asserted, and the opposite opinion 
condemned. 

Pope Martin caused the decrees of the Lateran 
Council to be published throughout the Western 
Church, and sent a copy of them to the Emperor 
Constans, with a request that he would confirm 
them. This bold step on the part of the Roman 
Pontiff roused the indignation of the Emperor, who 
issued an order for the arrest of Ilis Holiness, and his 
transportation to the island of Naxia. Thence he 
was conveyed to Constantinople, where he under¬ 
went a judicial trial, and would have been condemned 
to die, had not the Emperor been prevailed upon to 
commute his punishment into banishment to Cher- 
son, where he soon after died in great distress. 

Thus by measures of extreme severity did the 
Emperor compel the whole Eastern Church to ac¬ 
knowledge the Type, and along with the adoption of 
this formulary the bishops of the principal cities 
combined the avowal and support of Monotlielite 
doctrines. In the Romish church, on the contrary, 
zeal for the Dyothelite doctrine was continually on 
the increase. A schism between the Eastern and 
Western churches therefore seemed to be inevitable. 
Under Pope Adeodatus, A. d. 677, matters came to a 
crisis. All intercourse ceased between the Pope of 
Rome and the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Emperor Constantinus Pogonatus was much dis¬ 
tressed at the division between the two churches, 

II. 


and by his authority the sixth oecumenical council 
was assembled a.d. 680 at Constantinople, for the 
purpose of investigating the points in dispute. '1 his, 
which is usually termed the council in Trullo, was 
the third of the general councils convened in Con¬ 
stantinople. The Emperor attended in person, and 
the argument between the Dyothelites and the Mono- 
thelites was conducted throughout several sessions 
with great ability. At length, however, a remark¬ 
able occurrence broke in upon the deliberations ot 
the assembly, and turned the tables in favour of the 
supporters of one will in Christ. I he incident to 
which we refer, along with the effect which it pro¬ 
duced, is thus related by Neander: “ A monk named 
Polychronius, from Heraclea, in Thrace, presented 
himself before the assembly. He declared that a 
band of men, clothed in white garments, had appear¬ 
ed to him, and that in their midst was a man invested 
with indescribable glory: probably Christ was in¬ 
tended. This wonderful personage said to him, that 
those who did not confess the one will and the thean- 
dric energy, were no Christians. He also commanded 
him to seek the emperor, and to exhort him to re¬ 
frain from making or admitting any new doctrines. 
The monk then offered to prove the truth of the 
principles which ho advocated by a miracle, and to 
restore a dead man to life by means of a confession 
of faith embodying the Monotlielite belief. It was 
considered necessaiy to accept his proposal, in order 
to prevent his imposing on the credulity of the peo¬ 
ple. The entire synod, and the highest officers of 
state appeared, surrounded by a multitude of people, 
in an open place, into which a dead body was 
brought upon a bier decorated with silver ornaments. 
Polychronius laid his confession upon the corpse; 
and continued, for several hours, to whisper some¬ 
thing into its ear. At length he was obliged to 
acknowledge that he could not awake the dead. 
Loud were the clamours which burst forth from the 
people against this new Simon Magus. But no such 
clamours could weaken the conviction formed in the 
depths of his mind, and Polychronius remained firmly 
devoted to his error. By means of this Council, the 
doctrine of two wills, and two modes of operation in 
Christ, obtained a victory throughout the Eastern 
church. It was now made part of a new confession, 
and was carefully defended against the conclusions 
which the Monothelites endeavoured to draw from 
its principles. * Two wills, and two natiu-al modes 
of operation united with each other, without opposi¬ 
tion and without confusion or change, so that no 
antagonism can be found to exist between them, but 
a constant subjection of the human will to the di¬ 
vine,’ this was the foundation of the creed. An ana¬ 
thema was also pronounced upon the champions ol 
Monothelitism. upon the patriarchs of Constanti¬ 
nople, and on Honorius, to defend whom some at¬ 
tempt had been made by a skilful interpretation of 
his words.” 

The anathema pronounced upon the Monotlielite* 
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by the Trullian council did not succeed in destroy¬ 
ing the sect. Still further measures, therefore, were 
adopted to extinguish the heresy. The decrees of 
the sixth oecumenical'council in reference to the dis¬ 
puted doctrine, were repeated by the second coun¬ 
cil in Trullo in a. d. 691, a council which, as it was 
designed to complete the work of the two preceding 
councils, the fifth and the sixth, is generally known 
by the name of the Concilium Quinkextum. In the 
year 711, the Monothelites received no small en¬ 
couragement from the succession to the imperial 
■ throne of Ilardanes, or as he called himself, Philip- 
picus, who was a zealous champion of their pally. 

| Under his presidency a council was held at Constan- 
| tinople, which overthrew the decisions of the sixth 
general council, and proposed a new symbol of faith 
in favour of the Monothelite doctrine. The reign of 
Bardanes, however, lasted only two years, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Anastasias II., neutralized all that he had done 
in matters of religion during his brief imperial rule. 
Monothelitism now retreated to the remote moun¬ 
tainous strongholds of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, 
where it established itself among the Mcironites, 
who separated from the Greek church, and subse- 
[ quetitly were able to maintain their independence 
against the Saracens. The Maronite church for 
several centuries appears to have held Monothelite 
views, though the most learned of the modern Ma- 
ronites deny the charge, and it was not until they 
were reconciled with the Romish church in 1182, 
that they renounced the doctrines of the Monothe¬ 
lites. 

MONTANISTS, a Christian sect which arose in 
Phrygia in the course of the second century, deriving 
its name from an enthusiastic fanatic named Mon¬ 
tanos, who lived in the village of Ardaban on the 
boundary-line between Phrygia and Mysia. The 
prevailing idea of the whole system was, that man 
is wholly passive, a mere machine, wrought upon by 
J the Divine Spirit, to which he bears the same rela- 
j tion as the lyre does to the plectrum with which it 
! was played. Not regarding the Divine word as ade¬ 
quate for the guidance of the church, Montanos at¬ 
tached the highest importance to the Paraclete, 
through whose indwelling operation in the soul new 
revelations were imparted. Accordingly, he taught 
that by this means many now positive precepts were 
imposed upon the church ; and hence the whole sect 
was characterized by a spirit of fanaticism and super¬ 
stition of the grossest kind. The leader of this strange 
body of enthusiasts was seized with occasional ills of 
ecstasy, in which he fancied himself under the in¬ 
fluence of a higher spirit, which enabled him to pre¬ 
dict the approach of new persecutions. lie annotui- 
ced the judgments impending over the persecutors of 
the church, the second coming of Christ, and the ap¬ 
proach of the millennial reign. He alleged that he 
i was a divinely-commissioned prophet sent to elevate 
the church to a higher stage of perfection than she 
had ever yet attained. In connexion with Montanus 


there were two women, Priscilla and Maxitnilla, who 
claimed to be regarded as prophetesses. 

Montanism was clearly explained, and reduced to 
a system by Tcrtullian, one of the most learned of 
the Latin fathers. He maintained that the doctrines 
of the church were immutable, but that the regula¬ 
tions of the church might be changed and improved 
by the progressive teachings of the Paraclete, 
according to the exigencies of the times. To com¬ 
municate these instructions, the church was believed 
to enjoy the extraordinary guidance of the prophets 
awakened by the Paraclete, who were regarded as 
successors of the apostles in the possession of mira¬ 
culous gifts. Those who followed the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost speaking through the medium of the 
new prophets, were considered as constituting the 
church properly so called. Nor was the possession 
of the gifts of the Spirit confined to one class only, 
but belonged to Christians of every condition and 
sex without distinction. The Montanistic notion of 
inspiration was that of an ecstatic condition in which 
the individual was thrown into a state of uncon¬ 
sciousness, speaking under the exclusive agency of 
the Holy Spirit, without fully understanding what [ 
they announced: “States,” says Neander, “some¬ 
what akin to what occurred in pagan divination, 
phenomena like the magnetic and somnambulist 
appearances occasionally presented in the pagan 
cultus, mixed in with the excitement of Christian 
feelings. Those Christian females who were thrown ^ 
into ecstatic trances during the time of public wor- i 
ship, were not only consulted about remedies for 
bodily diseases, but also plied with questions con¬ 
cerning the invisible world. In Tertullian’s time, 
there was one at Carthage, who, in her states of 
ecstacy, imagined herself to be in the society of 
Christ and of angels. The matter of her visions cor¬ 
responded to what she had just heard read from the 
holy scriptures, what was said in the Psalms that 
had been sung, or in the prayers that had been 
offered. At the conclusion of the service, and after 
the dismission of the church, she was made to relate 
her visions, from which men sought to gain informa¬ 
tion about things of the invisible world, as, for 
example, about the nature of the soul.” 

The Montanists, following out their principles as 
to the progressive development of church ordinances, 
introduced a number of new precepts, chiefly bear- 
ing on the ascetic life. Fasting, which had hitherto 
been voluntary on the stationary days, that is, on 
Thursday and Friday, was prescribed as a law for all 
Christians. It was held also to be imperative on all 
Christians to practise a partial fast during three 
weeks of the year. Believers were encouraged to 
long for martyrdom. “ Let it not be your wish,” 
they were told, “to die on your beds in the pains of 
childbed, or in debilitating fever; but desire to die 
as martyrs, that He may be glorified who suffered 
for you." Celibacy was held in high estimation 
among the Montanists, but at the same time they 
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gave peculiar prominence to marriage as a spiritual 
union, and hence they regarded it as belonging to 
the essence of a truly Christian marriage, that it 
sliotdd be celebrated in the church in the name of 
Christ. Carrying out this view of the marriage 
union, they would allow of no second marriage after 
the death of the first husband or the first wife, 
reckoning as they did that marriage being an indis¬ 
soluble union in the spirit, not in the flesh alone, 
wns destined to endure beyond the grave. 

From the peculiar rigidity of many of their prac¬ 
tices, the Montanists considered themselves to be 
the oidy genuine Christians. They did not, how¬ 
ever, for some time separate from the church, but 
wished only to be viewed as the spiritual portion of 
the church. At length they proceeded to form and 
propagate themselves as a distinct sect, called Cata- 
phrygians, from the country in which they had their 
origin ; and also Pepuzians, because Montanus taught 
that at Pepuza in Phrygia the millennial reign of 
Christ would begin, this place being the New Jeru¬ 
salem spoken of in the Book of Revelation. Ter- 
tullian calls those who hold Montanist views, the 
Spiritual; while he denominates those who oppose 
: their opinions, the Carnal. Amidst the changes 
which this sect introduced was an alteration of the 
form of baptism, the ordinance being administered 
j by them, as St. Basil alleges, in the name of the 
: Father, Son, and Montanus or Priscilla. This al¬ 
teration may have arisen from an idea which Mon¬ 
tanas inculcated upon his followers, that he himself 
was the Holy Ghost. Hence the council of Lao- 
dicea decreed that all Montanists who should return 
to the Catholic church should be rebaptized. A 
decree to the same effect was passed by the first 
general council of Constantinople. Jerome alleges 
that the Montanists, though professing to believe in 
the Trinity, were in reality Sabellians, believing in 
only one person in the Godhead, but under different 
manifestations, which they called Persons. Philas- 
trius declares it to have been a practice followed by 
the Montanists, that they baptized men after death, 
when the ordinance had been neglected during life. 
The eame author also affirms that they administered 
the eucharist to the dead under similar circum¬ 
stances. From the opinion which they held that 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were communi- 
I cated indiscriminately to Christians of all conditions 
j and of both sexes, they allowed women to preach, and 
to hold offices in the church, some being bishops, 
and other presbyters. 

i Towards the end of the second, or according to 
others, the beginning of the third century, the ex¬ 
travagance of the Montanists, and of some belong¬ 
ing to the true church who had imbibed their prin¬ 
ciples, brought upon Christians generally the charge 
of disaffection to the civil power. Accordingly, 
Severus, the Roman Emperor, whose reign had 
hitherto been tolerant, changed his policy, and is¬ 
suing an edict against proselytism, commenced a 
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persecution of the church which lie continued with¬ 
out intermission till his death. 

MONTENEGRINS CHURCH, a section of the 
Greek Church, including 60,000 inhabitants of a 
mountain district in the south of Albania. This 
church is under the direction of the Most Holy' gov¬ 
erning Synod of Russia, and though professedly be¬ 
longing to the Oriental Church, it is tolerated in the 
maintenance of several practices in which it differs 
from that church, particularly in rejecting images, 
crucifixes, and pictures. The Montenegrines enter¬ 
tain a deep-rooted aversion to the Pope of Rome, 
and also to their neighbours the Turks. When a 
Roman Catholic applies for admission into their 
church, they invariably’ deem it necessary to re-bap- 
tize him before admission. 

MONTFORT (A Sect at). In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury a mystic Christian sect appeared in the north 
of Italy, having its headquarters at Montfort, in the 
neighbourhood of Turin. When discovered by 
Ileribert, archbishop of Milan, it was presided over 
by one Gerhard, whom he summoned to give an 
account of himself. The account which he gave of 
his views, however, was far from satisfactory. The 
Son of God, he said, is the soul, beloved, enlightened 
of God; the Holy Spirit is the devout and true 
understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. The birth 
of Jesus from the Virgin, and his conception by’ the 
Holy Ghost, denotes the birth of the divine life in 
the soul, by means of a right understanding of the 
Scriptures, proceeding from a divine light which is 
designated by’ the Holy Spirit. Thus in the view of 
the sect at Montfort, persons denoted things, and 
the whole history’ of Christ was a myth, intended to 
be a symbol of the development of the divine life in 
each individual man. They held that all Christians 
had one only priest from whom they received the 
forgiveness of sin, and they acknowledged no other 
sacrament than his absolution, thus rejecting bap¬ 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. They refused to ad¬ 
mit of any other marriage than a spiritual union 
between the parties, which they believed would lead 
to a spiritual progeny, so that in course of time men 
would cease to inherit a carnal nature. They held 
that Christians ought to lead a life of prayer and 
abstinence and poverty. The reproach and persecu¬ 
tion which they endured on account of their doc¬ 
trines they bore with cheerful submission, believing 
them to be judgments inflicted by God for their past 
sins, and designed to purify their souls, fitting them 
for the society of the blessed in heaven. Those, 
therefore, who were denied the privilege of dying as 
martyrs, died cheerfully under self-inflicted tortures. 

No sooner had this mystical sect attracted notice, 
than they were visited with severe persecution, 
great numbers of them being doomed to perish at 
the stake. 

MONTH. The word used by the Hebrews to 
denote a month, in early times, was hhoclesh , which 
signifies a new moon, as the month began with the 
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new moon, and indeed the changes of that luminary 
seem to have afforded tire first measure of time. 
After the Israelites left Egypt they had two modes 
of reckoning months ; the one civil, the other sacred. 
While the Jews were in the land of Canaan they 
regulated the months by the appearance of the moon. 
As soon as they saw the moon they began the 
month. Persons were stationed on the tops of high 
mountains to watch the first appearance of the new 
moon, which was immediately intimated to the san¬ 
hedrim, and public notice given by sounding trum¬ 
pets or lighting beacons in conspicuous places so as 
to be seen throughout the whole country, or de¬ 
spatching messengers in all directions to make the 
announcement. Since the dispersion the Jews have 
regulated their months and years by astronomical 
calculations. The present Jewish calendar was set¬ 
tled by Rabbi Ilillel about the middle of the fourth 
century. It is founded on a combination of lunar 
and solar periods: “That the festival of the new- 
moon,” says Mr. Allen, “might be celebrated as 
nearly rs possible on the day of the moon’s conjunc¬ 
tion with the sun, the months contain alternately, 
for the most part, twenty-nine and thirty days. But 
each lunation containing more than twenty-nine days 
and a half, the excess renders it necessary to allot, 
in some years, thirty days to two successive months. 
The year is never begun on the first, fourth, or sixth 
day of the week. This circumstance causes further 
| variations in the lengths of some of the months. 
The months in which these variations take place are 
the second and third, Marchesvan and Chisleu; 
which contain, sometimes twenty-nine days each, 
sometimes thirty days each; and sometimes there 
are twenty-nine dayR in the former and thirty in the 
latter.” Among the ancient Egyptians the hiero¬ 
glyphic signifying month was represented by the 
crescent of the moon. 

MONTH’S MIND, a solemn office in the Roman 
Catholic Clmrch, for the repose of the soul, per¬ 
formed one month after decease. 

MONTOLIVETENSES, the monks of Mount 
Olivet, an order of religious in the Romish church, 
which originated in a. n. 1407, and was confirmed 
by Pope Gregory XII. They resided on a hill, 
which they called Mount Olivet, professed the Rule 
of St. Benedict, and wore ns the habit of their order 
a white dress. 

MOON-WORSHIP. In Eastern nations gen¬ 
erally, and among the Hebrews more especially, 
the Moon was more extensively worshipped than 
the Sun. Moses warns the Israelites, in Dent. iv. 
19, xvii. 3, against the idolatrous worship of this, as 
well ns the other heavenly bodies. There is a re¬ 
ference also in Job xxxi. 26, 27, to the same species 
of worship, “ If I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness; and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand.” In the Old Testament Scriptures the Moon 
is sometimes called tl^a. Queen of Heaven, and to 


this divine luminary the Hebrews offered cakes, 
made libations, and burned incense, customs to which 
we find an allusion in Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17, 19. The 
goddess Ashtaroth or Asiarte, worshipped by the 
Zidonians, is supposed to have been the Moon, who 
was represented among the Phoenicians by an 
effigy having the head of an ox with horns, perhaps 
resembling a crescent. Her worship is uniformly 
joined with that of Baal or the Sun. A fenst in 
honour of Astartd was held every new moon, which 
was called the feast of Hecate. We learn from Sir 
John G. Wilkinson, that “The Egyptians represented 
their moon as a male deity, like the German Mond 
and Monat, or the Limits of the Latins; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the same custom of calling it 
male is retained in the East to the present day, 
while the Sun is considered female, as in the language 
of the Germans. Thoth is usually represented as a 
human figure with the head of an Ibis, holding a 
tablet and a pen or palm-branch in his hands; and in 
his character of Lunus he has sometimes a man's 
face with the crescent of the moon upon his head, 
supporting a disk, occasionally with the addition of 
an ostrich feather; which last appears to connect 
him with Ao or with Thmei.” Plutarch says that 
there were some who scrupled not to declare Isis to 
be the moon, and to say that such statues of hers 
as were horned, were made in imitation of the cres¬ 
cent ; and that her black habit sets forth her disap¬ 
pearing and eclipses. The Israelites appear to have 
learned the practice of Moon-worship from the 
Phoenicians and Canaanites. The ancient Arabians 
also worshipped this planet under the name of Ali- 
Int, the Greeks under that of Artemis, and the Ro¬ 
mans of Diana. 

The moon was considered by many of the ancient 
heathen nations as having a peculiar influence over 
the affairs of men. Hence, as we learn from 
Lucian, it was laid down by Lycurgus as an estab¬ 
lished rule among the Spartans, that no military ex¬ 
pedition should be undertaken except when the moon 
was at the full. The Zend-Abesta of the ancient 
Persians reckons the Moon not among the deities, 
but among the Amschaspands or seven archangels of 
the heavenly hierarchy. Mani was the Moon god 
of the Scandinavian Edda. The moon has different 
sexes in different mythologies. In Hebrew it is 
sometimes male, when it is called Yarrach, and at 
other times female, when it receives the name of 
Lebanah. This was the Men of the Syrians, Cappa¬ 
docians, and Lydians, the cock of Frcya, and the 
Moon-god of the Lithuanians and ancient Sclavo- 
nians. 

MOQUAMOS, the name given to the temples of 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the island of Socotra, 
off Cape Guardafui, on the east coast of Africa. The 
pagan islanders worship the Moon as the great 
parent of all things. For this purpose they resort 
to their Moquamos, which are very small and low, 
while the entrance is such that a person requires to 
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stoop almost to the ground before he can find Ids 
way into the sacred place. Here a number of strange 
ceremonies are performed in honour of the Moon 
by the Hodamos, as their priests are called. 

MORABITES, a Mohammedan sect, who are 
chiefly found in Africa. They arose about the eighth 
century, having been originated by Mohaidin, the 
last son of Hossein, who was the second son of'Ali, 
Mohammed’s son-in-law. They live chiefly in se¬ 
questered places, like monks, either separately or in 
small societies, following many practices utterly op¬ 
posed to the Koran. They are licentious in their 
habits, and on occasions of festivity they sing verses 
in honour of Ali and his son Hossein, and amuse the 
compauy with their dances, which are conducted 
with the most boisterous vehemence until utterly 
exhausted they are carried away by some of their 
disciples to their solitary residences. 

MORALITIES, a kind of allegorical representa¬ 
tions of virtues or vices, which were accustomed to 
be made by the ecclesiastics of the middle ages, in 
order to instruct the-people, who, being very igno¬ 
rant and unable to read, were thus taught many 
truths which they could not otherwise have learned. 
The Moralities were so contrived as to exhibit virtue 
in the most favourable, and vice in the most odious 
aspect. 

MORAVIAN CHURCH. The members of this 
church commonly assume to themselves the name 
of the United Brethren. They are a continuation of 
the ancient Bohemian Church, which, after being al- 
1 most annihilated by sore persecution, was revived by 
Count Zinzendorf in the eighteenth century. Its 
commencement was truly a day of small things. Ten 
individuals in 1722 were permitted to settle on a por¬ 
tion of the lands belonging to the Count, and the 
small colony thus formed was called “ Herrnhut,” as 
being situated on the declivity of a hill called Hutberg. 
This Christian community rapidly increased in num¬ 
bers, and in the course of five years it had risen to five 
hundred persons.’ It was proposed by some to form 
a combination with the Lutheran church; but hav¬ 
ing appealed to the lot, it was decided that they 
should continue a distinct Society. Accordingly, 
under the guidance of Count Zinzendorf, certain 
articles of faith and rules of discipline were agreed 
! upon as the basis on which the Society should rest; 
and to the furtherance of the interests of this ‘Uni- 
tas Fratrum,’ as it was termed, its pious founder 
from that time forward devoted his whole life, pro- 
! perty, and energy. Their doctrines were, and still 
are, in harmony with those of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession. 

At a general synod of the Brethren held at Barbv 
in 1775, the following statement of principles was 
adopted: “ The chief doctrine to which the Church 
of the Brethren adheres, and which we must pre¬ 
serve as an invaluable treasure committed unto us, 
is this—that by the sacrifice for sin made by Jesus 
Christ, and by that alone, grace and deliverance from 

sin are to be obtained for all mankind. We will, 
therefore, without lessening the importance of any 
other article of the Christian faith, steadfastly main¬ 
tain the following five points:— 

“1. The doctrine of the universal depravity of 
man ; that there is no health in man, and that, since 
the fall, lie has no power whatever left to help him¬ 
self. 

“ 2. The doctrine of the divinity of Christ: that 
God, the creator of all things, was manifest in the 
flesh, and reconciled us to himself; that he is before 
all things, and that by him all things consist. 

“3. The doctrine of the atonement and satisfac¬ 
tion made for us by Jesus Christ: that ho was de¬ 
livered for our offences, and raised again for our 
justification: and that, by his merits alone, we re¬ 
ceive freely the forgiveness of sin and sanctification 
in soul and body. 

“ 4. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and the ope¬ 
rations of His grace: that it is He who worketh in 
us conviction of sin, faith in Jesus, and pureness in 
heart. 

“ 5. The doctrine of the fruits of faith : that faith 
must evidence itself by willing obedience to the 
commandments of God, from love and gratitude.” 

Within their pale the United Brethren include 
three ditVerent modifications of sentiment, the Lu¬ 
theran, the Reformed, and the Moravian, the last of 
which includes all other Protestant denominations. 
They object to be called a sect or denomination, 
because their union is founded on great general prin¬ 
ciples belonging to Christianity as such, and the 
only peculiarities which they have, refer exclusively 
to conduct and discipline. Having become quietly 
located at Herrnhut, the rights and regulations of 
the congregation were confirmed by grants from the 
sovereign. A second settlement of the Brethren 
was set on foot by Bohemian refugees in 1742 at 
Niesky, near Gorlitz in Upper Lusatia, where a 
Moravian classical school is established. Other set¬ 
tlements of the Brethren were commenced in 1743 
and 1744 at Gnadenberg, Gnadcnfrey and Ncusalz 
in Lower Silesia; at Kleinwelke in Upper Lusatia 
in 1756; and at Gnadenfeld in Upper Silesia, in 
1780, by a special grant from the sovereign. At 
the last-mentioned place there is a college, where 
young men are educated for the ministry both at 
home and abroad. Congregations of the Brethren 
were also established in Saxony, Prussia, and other 
parts of Germany. The first settlements both in 
England and in the United States were made about 
1742. 

At an early period in the history of the Moravian 
Brethren, they undertook the holy enterprise of pro¬ 
pagating the gospel among heathen nations. Count 
Zinzendorf, though a man of rank and wealth, de¬ 
voted himself to the oflice of the ministry, and his 
whole estate to the diffusion of Christianity in con¬ 
nection with the Brethren’s Church. Having been 
through false accusations banished from Saxony, on 
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quitting the kingdom, he remarked, “ Now we must 
collect a Congregation of Pilgrims, and train labour¬ 
ers to go forth into all the world and preach Christ 
and his salvation.” Accordingly, from this time he 
was constantly surrounded with a goodly company 
of godly men, who were preparing for the service of 
the church either in home ministerial, or foreign 
missionary work. These persons, who constituted 
the Congregation of Pilgrims, followed the Count in 
all his changes of residence. The missions of the 
United Brethren had their origin in a providential 
circumstance, which directed their attention to the 
condition of slaves in the West Indies. In 1731 
the Count happened to reside in Copetdiagen, where 
some of his domestics became acquainted with a 
negro named Anthony, who told them of the suffer¬ 
ings of the slaves on the island of St. Thomas, and 
of their earnest desire for religions instruction. The 
Count was deeply affected with the statements of 
Anthony, and on his return to Ilcrrnhut, he made 
them known to his congregation; and such was the 
interest thereby excited in bchaLf of the slaves in the 
West Indies, that in the following year two of the 
Brethren were despatched ns missionaries to the Dan¬ 
ish West India Islands. These self-denied heralds of 
the cross went forth resolved to submit to be them¬ 
selves enslaved if such a step should be necessary in 
order to gain access to the slaves; and though no 
such painful sacrifice was required of them, they still 
maintained themselves by manual labour under a 
tropical sun, embracing every opportunity of con¬ 
versing with and instructing the heathen. The spi¬ 
rit which animated these holy men in the first 
missionary enterprise of the United Brethren, has 
been uniformly characteristic of their missionaries in 
all quarters of the world. The Greenland mission, 
which has received so many tokens of the Divine 
favour, was commenced in 1733. There, as every¬ 
where else, the grand aim of the Moravians has been 
to make known among the heathen the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Their motto is, “To humble the 
sinner, to exalt tho Saviour, and to promote holi¬ 
ness." 

The general superintendence of the Moravian 
missions is vested in the synods of the church; but 
as the synods meet only occasionally, the elders’ 
conference has the oversight of the missions. The 
Brethren’s Church has no permanent fund for mis¬ 
sions. They are maintained by voluntary contribu- 
j lions, collected mostly at stated times in their con¬ 
gregations; and also by the many female, young 
men’s, and juvenile missionary societies in the church. 
To these also are added many liberal donations from 
the members of other Christian communities, particu¬ 
larly from members of the Church of England. Mo¬ 
ravian missions are in active operation in Greenland, 
j Labrador, the Danish West India Islands, Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Surinam, 
South Africa, Australia, and the North American 
Indians. The number of labourers in the present 


missionary field, which includes 72 stations, amounts 
to 159 males, and 131 females. No church indeed has 
surpassed the Moravians in zeal, perseverance, and 
energy in prosecuting the great work of Christian 
missions. 

In all their operations, whether home or foreign, 
the Brethren seek to be regulated by a supreme re¬ 
gard to the will of God, and hence they endeavour 
to test the purity of their purposes by referring 
them to the light of the Divine word. As a society, 
all their movements are submitted to this test; and 
if in any case they are at a loss how to act, they are 
in the habit of using the lot, humbly hoping that 
God will guide them rightly by its decision. In 
former times no marriage could take place without 
the consent of the elders, who, when they were 
at a loss whether to give or to withhold their ap¬ 
proval, had recourse to the lot. This custom, how¬ 
ever, is abandoned, and the consent of the elders is 
never denied, where the parties are of good moral 
character. 

The Moravian church is episcopal in its mode of 
government, and the bishops claim to be in regular 
descent from those of the ancient Bohemian church, 
which has been described under the article Hussites. 
The different orders of the clergy among the Bre¬ 
thren are bishops, presbyters, and deacons, the 
bishops alone having the power of ordination. 
Every church is divided into three classes: (1.) The 
catechumens, comprising the children of the brethren 
and adult converts; (2.) The communicants, who are 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and are regarded as 
members of the church ; and (3.) The perfect, consist¬ 
ing of those who have persevered for some time in a 
course of true piety. From this last class are cho¬ 
sen in every church, by a plurality of votes, the 
elders, who are from three to eight in number. Every 
congregation is directed by a board of ciders, which 
is termed, “The Elders’ Conference of the Congre¬ 
gation ;" whose office it is to watch over that con¬ 
gregation with reference to the doctrine, walk, and 
conversation of all its members, the concerns of the 
choirs, and of each individual person. The distinc¬ 
tion of choirs refers to the difference of age, sex, and 
station. Boys and girls above, and under, twelve 
years of age are considered as belonging to separate 
choirs ; and the difference in the station of life con¬ 
stitutes the distinction between the single, married, 
and widowed choirs. Each choir has its particular 
meetings, besides those of the whole congregation. 

In every congregation there is a committee of over¬ 
seers appointed, whose duty it is to watch over the 
domestic affairs, and the means of outward subsist¬ 
ence of the people, and to settle all dilferences 
among the members. The elders are bound to visit 
each family once in three months, and to report to 
the pastor whether or not family worship is regu¬ 
larly maintained, and whether each member of the > 
family is acting in accordance with the Christian 
profession. It is also their duty to visit the sick, 
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and to assist the poor brethren with money contri¬ 
buted by the members of the church. 

The management of the general affairs of the Mo¬ 
ravian church is committed to a board of elders 
appointed by the general synods, which assemble at 
irregular intervals, varying from seven to twelve 
years. One of these boards, which is stationary at 
Herrnlmt, maintains a general supervision over the 
whole Society; while the others are local, being con¬ 
nected with particular congregations. There are 
female elders, who attend at the boards, but they 
do not vote. “ The synods,” says Mr. Cornier, “ are 
composed of the bishops with their co-bishops, the 
civil seniors, and 1 such servants of the church and 
of the congregations of the Brethren as are called to 
the synod by the former Elders’ Conference, ap¬ 
pointed by the previous synod, or commissioned to 
attend it, as deputies from particular congregations 
together with (in Germany) the lords or ladies of the 
manors, or proprietors of the land on which regular 
settlements are erected, provided they be members 
of the Unity. Several female elders also are usually 
present at the synods, in order that, in the delibera¬ 
tions referring to the female part of the congrega¬ 
tions, the needful intelligence may be obtained from 
, i them ; but they have no votes. Sometimes, several 
hundred persons attend these meetings. All the 
transactions of the synod are committed to writing, 
and communicated to the several congregations. 
I From one synod to another, the direction of the ex- 
i fernal and internal affairs of the Church of the 
Brethren is committed to a board consisting of bish¬ 
ops and elders chosen by the synod, and individually 
confirmed by lot, which bears the name of ‘ The 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity of the Brethren.’” 

The ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are administered in nearly the same way as in other 
Protestant churches. In baptism, however, both 
the witnesses and the minister bless the infant with 
laying on of hands, immediately after the rite has 
been performed. The Lord’s Supper is celebrated 
in regular settlements of the Brethren every four 
weeks, on Saturday evening; and in other places on 
every fourth Sabbath. After the breail has been 
consecrated, the deacons distribute it among the 
communicants standing, who hold it in their hands 
until the distribution is completed ; after which it is 
eaten by all at once, in a kneeling posture. The 
consecrated cup is also given from one to the other 
standing, until all have partaken of it. Absolution 
is implored of the Lord in fellowship before the com¬ 
munion, and sealed with the holy kiss of peace. 

In the churches of the Moravian Brethren a Li¬ 
tany is regularly used as pait of the morning’s ser- 
vice on the Lord’s Day; but the minister occasion¬ 
ally uses extemporary prayer. Singing and instru¬ 
mental music are regarded as very important parts 
of Divine worship; sometimes services are held 
which are exclusively devoted to such exercises. 
Love feasts, in imitation of the Agapce of the early 


Christian Church, are occasionally celebrated by the 
Brethren. The pediluvium or feetwashing was for¬ 
merly observed in some Moravian congregations be¬ 
fore partaking of the communion; but now it is 
practised oidy at particular times, as on Maunday 
Thursday, by the whole congregation, and on some 
other occasions in the choirs. This ceremony is per¬ 
formed by each sex separately, accompanied with 
the singing of suitable hymns. In the Brethren’s 
Societies on the Continent, the sexes, previous to 
marriage, occupy separate establishments, called re¬ 
spectively the “Single Brethren’s Houses,” and 
“ Single Sisters’ Houses,” each establishment being 
under the control of a male or female elder, who en¬ 
deavours to instruct and train the inmates. 

On a dying bed the Brethren generally invite the 
attendance of one or more elders, who seek to pre¬ 
pare them for their departure by prayer and singing 
a portion of a hymn, with imposition of hands. 
When the body is carried out to burial, it is accom¬ 
panied by the whole congregation, as well as by 
the pastor, who delivers an address at the grave. 
Easter morning is devoted to a solemnity of a pe¬ 
culiar kind. At sunrise the congregation assem¬ 
bles in the burial-ground; a service, accompanied 
by music, is performed, and a solemn commemora¬ 
tion is made of all those by name who have, in the 
course of the previous year, departed this life from 
among the members of the congregation. 

The church government of the Moravians is of a 
mixed character. It is partly Episcopal, as we have 
seen, having bishops, in whom is vested the power 
of ordination; it is partly Presbyterian, each con¬ 
gregation having a board of elders, who are subordi¬ 
nate to a general board or conference of elders, who 
again are subordinate to the general synod, which is 
the supreme court of the whole church; it is partly 
Congregational, the discipline of the church being 
more especially of this character. (See Discipline.) 

Colonies of Moravians, formed on the plan of the 
parent society, are found in different parts of Ger¬ 
many, England, Holland, and America, all, however, 
responsible, even while regulated by local boards, to 
the General Board of the Directors, seated at Beth- 
elsdorf, near Herrnlmt, and denominated the Board 
of Elders of the Unity. With this board rests the 
appointment of all the ministers and officers of each 
community, except in the case of England and Amer¬ 
ica, where all the appointments are made by the 
local boards. This Board of Elders of the Unity, 1 
however, is responsible to the General Synod, from 
whom all authority emanates. 

It is calculated that the number of actual members 
of the Moravian church does not exceed 12,000 in 
the whole of Europe, nor 0,000 in America; but it 
is believed, that nearly 100,000 more are in virtual 
connexion with the Society, and under the spiritual care 
of its ministers. The number of Moravian chapels 
in England and Wales, as reported by the census 
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increased to 34 chapels, with six home mission sta¬ 
tions in Ireland. They have various educational 
institutions in Great Britain, the principal of which 
are Fulncck in Yorkshire, Fairfield in Lancashire, 
and Ockbrook in Derbyshire. They have 28 set¬ 
tlements and congregations in the United States, 
along with a number of home missionary stations. 
They are a small community, with little or no pros¬ 
pect of growth; but the influence which they exert 
upon the community around them is of a very 
beneficial kind; more especially through their well- 
known and highly-prized schools at Bethlehem, Na¬ 
zareth, Lititz, and Salem. They are said to have 
kept the German language and customs more pure 
than any other class of emigrants to the United 
States; and there, as in Europe, the Brethren are 
remarkable for their industrious, peaceable, and 
pious character and deportment. 

MORELSTSCIIIKI, a sect of dissenters from the 
Rusm-Greek Church, who act the part of voluntary 
martyrs. On a certain day every year a number of 
them assemble in secret, and having celebrated a 
number of Pagan rites, they dig a deep pit, filling it 
with wood, straw, and other combustibles; and set¬ 
ting fire to the mass, they throw themselves into the 
midst of it, and perish in the flames amid the plau¬ 
dits of their admiring companions, who calmly wit¬ 
ness the scene. Others, without proceeding the 
length of self-murder, inflict upon themselves cruel 
mutilations. This sect carefully conceals its peculiar 
doctrines, which have never been committed to writ¬ 
ing. They are believed to hold the Sabellian 
heresy in regard to the Trinity, recognizing only the 
Father as God, and the Son and the Spirit as merely 
manifestations of the Godhead. They deny the 
reality of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
maintaining that the body which was buried was 
that of a soldier, substituted for the body of our 
Lord. They look for the speedy return of the Sa¬ 
viour, who they believe will make his triumphant 
entrance into Moscow, to which place the saints will 
flock to meet him from all quarters of the earth. 
They hold their religious meetings on Saturday 
night, and do not observe the Sabbath. Easter is 
the only holiday which they observe, and on that 
occasion they celebrate the Lord’s Supper with broad 
which has been buried in the tomb of some saint, 
tinder the idea that it has thereby acquired a pecu¬ 
liar sacreduess. 

MORGIANS, a kind of Antinomian sect among 
the Mohammedans, who maintain that the faith of a 
Mussulman will save him whatever may have been 
his character and conduct in this world, and they 
even go so far as to allege, that to the true followers 
of the prophet good works are wholly useless. 

MORID, a name given by the Mohammedans to 
those who aspire to a life of extraordinary spirituality 
and devotion. 

MORI MO, a word used by some of the native 
tribes in South Africa, to denote a particular object 


of worship among them. It is a compound word in 
theBechuana language, mo being a personal prefix, 
and rimo, derived from gorimo, above. “ Morimo," j 
says Mr. Moffat, in his 1 Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa,’ “ to those who know any 
thing about it, had been represented by rain-makers 
and sorcerers as a malevolent selo, or thing, which 
the nations in the north described as existing in a 
hole, and which, like the fairies in the Highlands of 
Scotland, sometimes came out and inflicted diseases 
on men and cattle, and even caused death. This 
Morimo served the purpose of a bugbear, by which 
the rain-maker might constrain the chiefs to yield to 
his suggestions, when he wished for a slaughter-ox, 
without which he pretended he could not make rail*. 
Morimo did not then convey to the mind of those 
who heard it the idea of God; nor did Barimo, al¬ 
though it was an answer to the question, ‘ where do 
men go when they die?' signify heaven. Accord¬ 
ing to one rule of forming the plural of personal 
nouns beginning with mo, Barimo would only be the 
plural of Morimo; as Monona, ‘a man;’ Banona, 

‘ men.' But the word is never used in this form ; 
nor did it convey to the Bechuana mind the idea of 
a person or persons, but of a state or disease, or what 
superstition would style being bewitched. If a per¬ 
son were talking foolishly, or wandering in his intel¬ 
lect, were delirious, or in a fit, they would call him 
Barimo; which, among some tribes, is tantamount 
to liriti, shades or manes of the dead. 1 Going to 
Barimo,’did not convey the idea that they were 
gone to any particular state of permanent existence ; 
for man’s immortality was never heard of among that 
people; but, simply, that they died. They could 
not describe who or what Morimo was, except some¬ 
thing cunning or malicious; and some who had a 
purpose to serve, ascribed to him power, but it was 
such as a Bushman doctor or quack could grunt out 
of the bowels or afflicted part of the human body. 
They never, however, disputed the propriety of our 
using the noun Morimo for the great object of our 
worship, as some of them admitted that their fore¬ 
fathers might have known more about him than they 
did. They never applied the name to a human be¬ 
ing, except in a way of ridicule, or in adulation to 
those who taught his greatness, wisdom, and power. 

“ As to the eternity of this existence, they appear 
never to have exercised one thought. Morimo is 
never called man. As the pronouns agree with the 
noun, those which Morimo governs cannot, without 
the greatest violence to the language, be applied to 
Mogorimo, ‘ a heavenly one,’ which refers to a hu¬ 
man being. This power is, in the mouth of a rain¬ 
maker, what a disease would be in the lips of a 
quack, just as strong or weak as he is pleased to call 
it. I never once heard that Morimo did good, or was 
supposed capable of doing so. More modern inqui¬ 
ries among the natives might lead to the supposition 
that he is as powerful to do good as he is to do evil; 
and that he has as great an inclination for the one as 
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for the other. It will, however, be found that this 
view of his attributes is the result of twenty-five 
years’ missionary labour; the influences of which, 
in that as well as in other respects, extends hundreds 
of miles beyond the immediate sphere of the mis¬ 
sionary. It is highly probable, however, that as we 
proceed farther into the interior, we shall find the 
natives possessing more correct views on these sub¬ 
jects. 

“According to native testimony, Morimo, as well 
as man, with all the different species of animals, came 
out of a cave or hole in the Bakone country, to the 
north, where, say they, their footmarks are still to 
be seen in the indurated rock, which was at that 
time sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton's early journals, 
he records that a native had informed him that the 
footmarks of Morimo were distinguished by being 
without toes. Once I heard a man of influence tell¬ 
ing his storv on the subject. I of course could not 
say that I believed the wondrous tale, but very 
mildly hinted that he might be misinformed; on 
which he became indignant, and swore by his ances¬ 
tors and his king, that he had visited the spot, and 
paid a tax to see the wonder ; and that, consequently, 
his testimony was indubitable. I very soon cooled 
his rage, by telling him, that as I should likely one 
day visit those regions, I should certainly think my¬ 
self very fortunate if I could get him as a guide to 
that wonderful source of animated nature. Smiling, 
he said, 1 IIa, and I shall show you the footsteps of 
the very first man.' This is the sum-total of the 
knowledge which the Bechuanas possessed of the 
origin of what they call Morimo, prior to the period 
when they were visited by missionaries.” 

Among the Bat lapis, Morimo is equivalent to 
wise and powerful. The Basutos again regard Mo¬ 
rimo as a wicked deity, who comes front below, not 
from above, having his habitation in a subterranean 
cavern. 

MORIUS, a surname of Zens as being the protec¬ 
tor of olive-trees. 

MORMO, a female spectre with which the ancient 
Greeks were wont to frighten little children. 

MORMOLYCE, identical with the spectre called 
Mormo (which see). 

MORMONS, one of the most remarkable poli¬ 
tico-religious systems which has appeared in mo¬ 
dern times. The “ Batter-Day Saints," as the ad¬ 
herents of Mormonism term themselves, pretend to 
derive the word Mormon from the Gaelic and 
Egyptian languages, alleging it to be compound¬ 
ed of nior, great, and mo/7, signifying good, thus im¬ 
porting “ great good ” The founder of the sect was 
Josepli Smith, a native of Sharon, Windsor County, 
Vermont, United States, born on the 23d December 
1805. When he was ten years old, Joseph's parents 
removed to Palmyra, New York. Ilis father was a 
farmer, a man of u strange visionary turn of mind, 
addicted to the use of divination and enchantments, 
and frequently spending whole nights in searching 
| it._ 
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for treasure, which he imagined to be hid in the 
ground. Joseph seems to have imbibed the pecu¬ 
liarities of his father’s character with probably in¬ 
creased force. According to his own statement, he 
was impressed, when about fourteen years of age, 
with the importance of being prepared for a future 
state, but his mind was staggered by the diversity of 
opinion which prevailed among the different deno¬ 
minations of Christians. 

While in this state of mental conflict, Joseph 
tells us that he sought a solution of his difficulties 
at a throne of grace. The result we give in his 
own words : “ 1 retired to a secret place in a grove, 
and began to call upon the Lord. While fervently 
engaged in supplication, my mind was taken away 
from the objects with which I was surrounded, and 
I was enrapt in a heavenly vision, and saw two glo¬ 
rious personages, who exactly resembled each other 
in features and likeness, surrounded with a brilliant 
light, which eclipsed the sun at noonday. They 
told me that all the religious denominations were 
believing in incorrect doctrines, and that none of 
them was acknowledged of God as his church and 
kingdom. And I was expressly commanded to ‘ go 
not after them,’ at the same time receiving a pro¬ 
mise that the fulness of the gospel should at some 
future time be made known unto me. 

“ On the evening of the 21st September, A. d. 
1823, while I was praying unto God and endeavour¬ 
ing to exercise faith in the precious promises of 
scripture, on a sudden a light like that of day, only 
of a far purer and more glorious appearance and 
brightness, burst into the room; indeed the first 
sight was as though the house was filled with con¬ 
suming fire. The appearance produced a shock that 
affected the whole body. In a moment a personage 
stood before me surrounded with a glory yet greater 
than that with which I was already surrounded. 
This messenger proclaimed himself to be an angel of 
God, sent to bring the joyful tidings, that the cove¬ 
nant which God made with ancient Israel was at 
hand to be fulfilled; that the preparatory work for 
the second coming of the Messiah was speedily to 
commence; that the time was at hand for the gos¬ 
pel in all its fulness to be preached in power, unto 
all nations, that a people might be prepared for the 
millennial reign. 

“ I was informed that I was chosen to be an in¬ 
strument in the hands of God to bring about some 
of his purposes in this glorious dispensation. 

“ I was informed also concerning the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country, and shown who they 
were, and from whence they came ;—a brief sketch 
of their origin, progress, civilization, laws, govern¬ 
ments, of their righteousness and iniquity, and the 
blessings of God being finally withdrawn from them 
as a people, was made known unto me. I was also 
told where there were deposited some plates, on which 
was engraven an abridgment of the records of the 
ancient prophets that had existed on this continent. 
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The angel appeared to me three times the same 
night and unfolded the same things. After having 
received many visits from the angels of God, un¬ 
folding the majesty and glory of the events that 
should transpire in the last days, on the morning of 
the 2‘2d of September, A. D. 1827, the angel of the 
Lord delivered the records into my hands. 

“These records were engraven on plates which 
had the appearance of gold; each plate was six 
inehes wide and eight inches long, and not quite so 
thick as common tin. They were filled with en¬ 
gravings in Egyptian characters, and bound together 
in a volume, as the leaves of a book, with three 
rings running through the whole. The volume was 
something near six inches in thickness, a part of 
which was sealed. The characters on the unsealed 
part were small and beautifully engraved. The 
whole book exhibited many marks of antiquity in its 
construction, and much skill in the art of engraving. 
With the records was found a curious instrument 
which the ancients called ‘ Urim and Thummim,’ 
which consisted of two transparent stones set in the 
rim on a bow fastened to a breastplate. 

“Through the medium of the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim 1 translated the record, by the gift arid power 
of God." 

Such is the history from the pen of the Prophet 
himself of the discovery of the Book of Mormon, which 
has ever since been regarded by this extraordinary 
sect as the chief portion of their revealed Scriptures. 
Joseph now began to preach his new doctrines, which 
occasioned no small sensation, and a few professed 
themselves his followers. A convert, named Cowdery, 
baptized him, at the command of the angel; and the 
prophet then baptized his convert. At this cere¬ 
mony, which took place in the woods of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, there are alleged to have been present the 
angels or spirits of Moses and Elias, of the Old Dis¬ 
pensation, along with Peter, James, and John, of the 
New; the stamp of heaven being thus given to the 
first step in the formation of this new church. 

On the 6th of April, 1830, the “Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” was first organized, in 
the town of Manchester, Ontario county, State of 
New York. “Some few," says the Prophet, “were 
called and ordained by the Spirit of revelation and 
prophecy, and began to preach as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, and though weak, yet were they 
strengthened by the power of God ; and many were 
brought to repentance, were immersed in the water, 
and were filled with the Holy Ghost by the laying 
on of hands. They saw visions and prophesied, 
devils were cast out, and the sick healed by the lay¬ 
ing on of hands. From that time the work rolled forth 
with astonishing rapidity, and churches were soon 
formed in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Oliio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri: in the last 
named state a considerable settlement was formed in 
Jackson county; numbers joined the church, and we 
were increasing rapidly; we made large purchases of 


land, our farms teemed with plenty, and peace and 
happiness were enjoyed in our domestic circle and 
throughout our neighbourhood; but as we could not 
associate with our neighbours,—who were, m;uiy of 
them, of the basest of men, and had fled from the 
face of civilized society to the frontier country, to 
escape the hand of justice—in their midnight revels, 
their Sabbath-breaking, horse-racing, and gambling, 
they commenced at first to ridicule, then to perse¬ 
cute, and finally an organized mob assembled and 
burned our houses, tarred and feathered and whip¬ 
ped many of our brethren, and finally drove them 
from their habitations; these, houseless and home¬ 
less, contrary to law, justice, and humanity, had to 
wander on the bleak prairies till the children left 
the tracks of their blood on the prairie. This took 
place in the month of November, and they had no 
other covering but the canopy of heaven, in that 
inclement season of the year. This proceeding was 
winked at by the government; and although we had 
warrantee deeds for our land, and had violated no 
law, we could obtain no redress. There were many 
sick who were thus inhumanly driven from their 
houses, and had to endure all this abuse, and to seek 
homes where they could be found. The result was, 
that a great many of them being deprived of the 
comforts of life, and the necessary attendance, died ; 
many children were left orphans; wives, widows; 
and husbands, widowers. Our farms were taken 
possession of by the mob, many thousands of cattle, 
sheep, horses, and hogs were taken, and our house¬ 
hold goods, store goods, and printing-press and types 
were broken, taken, or otherwise destroyed.” 

Undeterred by the threats and bitter persecutions 
of their enemies, the Mormons removed to a spot 
in the State of Missouri, which, as they alleged, 
was pointed out to them by revelation. There, it 
was said, “was the New Jerusalem, to be built by 
the saints after a pattern sent down from heaven, i 
and upon the spot where the garden of Eden bloom¬ 
ed, and Adam was formed." The altar on which 
Adam sacrificed was shown to Joseph, at least some 
of the stones of which it was built; and on the north i 
side of the river, a city was located in the place [ 
where Adam blessed his children. 

Driven from Missouri, the Mormons sought re¬ 
fuge in the State of Illinois, where, in the fall of 1839, 1 

they began to build a city called Nauvoo, in Han- I i 
cock county, which in the following year - was incor¬ 
porated by the legislature. In a few years this city 
had made such rapid increase, that it contained 
20,000 inhabitants, and a splendid temple was built for 
Divine worship. The Mormons, however, were view- j 
ed with jealousy, suspicion, and hatred, by the people ' 
generally, and ever)' crime which was committed in 
the city or neighbourhood was attributed to them. 

This hostility to the Mormons ended in the murder 
of Joseph the seer, and Ilyrnm the patriarch, by ! 
the mob at Carthage jail in 1844; after which the 
Society was reorganized under Brigham Young as || 
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the Lord’s Prophet and Seer to the Saints, to receive 
the revelations for them in a church capacity, with 
the title of First President. For a time the storm 
of persecution somewhat abated, but as it seemed to 
gather force again, the Mormons resolved to seek 
another home; and pretending to be guided as for¬ 
merly by revelation, they settled in 1847, under 
Brigham the Seer, in the Salt Lake Valley, far in 
the interior of America, where they have formed a 
state, which lias assumed the name of Deserdt, a 
mystic word taken from the Rook of Mormon, and 
signifying the Land of the Honey-Ree. The Valley 
which forms the present residence of this peculiar 
sect is situated in the Great Rasin, a region in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, where they have 
entrenched themselves, but in all probability the 
Government of the United States may succeed ere 
long in dispersing a people who, both in principle 
and practice, bid defiance to the plainest rules of 
morality and good order. At this, moment indeed 
they are said to be in search of another settlement. 

Though professing to disown all connection be¬ 
tween church and state, their system of government 
is, as they delight to call it, a Theo-Democracy, 
somewhat resembling the ancient Jewish Theocracy. 
The president of the church is the temporal civil 
governor, and all disputes arc settled under a church 
organization, to which is attached the civil jurisdic¬ 
tion with officers, from the inferior justice of the 
peace, up to the governor. Rut the justice is a 
bishop of a ward in the city or precincts of the town 
or county; the judges on the bench of the superior 
courts are constituted from the high priest, from the 
quorums of seventies, or from the college of the 
apostles; and the seer is the highest ruler and con¬ 
sulting judge. The entire management is under the 
presidency, which consists of three persons, the seer 
and two counsellors. This board governs their 
universal church. 

The Mormons claim to be the oidy true church 
of God, and of his Son, and they look forward to 
a tipje when all the sects of Christendom will be 
absorbed into this one body. Their expectations 
as to the future are thus described by Lieutenant 
Gunnison in his ‘History of the Mormons:’ 
“When the two hosts are fairly marshalled, the 
one under the banner of the Pope of Rome, and ‘ the 
saints’ around the ‘Flag of all nations,’ ‘led by 
their Seer,’ wearing the consecrated breastplate, and 
flourishing the glittering golden sword of Laban, 
delivered him by angelic hands, from their long 
resting-place; then shall be fought the great battle, 
mystically called, of Gog and Magog: — the Lord 
contending for his people with tire, pestilence, and 
famine; and in the end, the earth will become the 
property of the Saints, and He will descend from His 
heavenly throne to reign over them through a happy 
Millennium. 

“During the preparations for those battles, to be 
more fierce than man ever yet has fought, the Jews 


will be erecting another temple at the Palestine 
Jerusalem, on which their long-expected Saviour will 
stand and exhibit Himself in the conquering bright¬ 
ness that they supposed he would bear at the first 
appearance, and their hearts will be bowed as one 
mail to receive Him, with repentant humility for the 
past, and glorious joy for the future, and the city 
will rise in great magnificence;—and the New Is¬ 
raelites of America will have their head-quarters of 
the Presidency in Jackson County, Missouri, where 
they will build up the New Jerusalem, the joy of 
the whole earth; and, at the presence of the Lord 
of Majesty, the land winch ‘was divided ' in the days 
of Noah into continents and islands, shall be ‘Beu¬ 
lah, married' and become one entirely as at the ori¬ 
ginal creation, and, from these two cities, villas and 
habitations shall extend in one continuous neighbour¬ 
hood, among which shall prevail entire concord : no 
one will have the disposition to rebel or be allowed 
to act against the harmony of the whole. 

“And there shall be ‘thrown up,’ between the two 
Jerusalems, ‘the highway on which the lion hath 
not trod, and which the eagle’s eye hath not seen’ — 
then the temple described by Ezekiel will be erect ed 
in all its particulars for the exercise of the functions 
of the two priesthoods,—for the Aaronii, held by the 
tribe of Levi, who will return to their duties and 
renew animal sacrifices; and for the Melchisedek, 
the greater priesthood, held by those commissioned 
through Joseph the Seer. 

“At the end of the Millennium, those who have 
not been sincere in their obedience to the Lord’s 
reign will be permitted to show their rebellious spi¬ 
rit a short time under the direction of their captain 
Satan ; and at last be overwhelmed with destruction 
from the presence of the good: — and the Earth, 
which is believed to be a creature of life, will be 
celestialized and gloriously beautified for the meek 
and pure in heart.” 

In conducting Divine service, the Mormons imi¬ 
tate other Christian sects. The senior priest com¬ 
mences with asking a blessing on the congregation 
and exercises, after which a hynm from their own 
collection is sung, an extempore prayer offered, 
another hymn sung, followed by a sermon from 
some one previously appointed to preach ; and when 
the sermon is concluded, exhortations and remarks 
are made by any of the brethren. Then notices of 
the arrangement of the tithe labour for the ensuing 
week, and information on all secular matters, inter¬ 
esting to them in a church capacity, is read by the 
council clerk, and the congregation dismissed with 
a benediction. Ruth at the commencement and close 
of the service, anthems, marches, and waltzes are 
played by a large band of music. 

The chief doctrines of the sect were thus em¬ 
bodied in the form of a creed by Joseph Smith their 
founder: 

“We believe in God the Eternal Father, and in 
his Sou Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 
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MUEZZIN—MUGGLETONIANS. 


express the wish, “ May the good fortune of the 
prosperous never pass away ; may each one receive 
his own appointed reward.” 

MUEZZIN, an officer belonging to a Mohamme¬ 
dan mosque, whose duly it is to summon the faithful 
to prayers five times a-day at the appointed hours, 
Stationed on one of the minarets he chants in a pe¬ 
culiar manner the form of proclamation. Before do¬ 
ing so, however, the Muezzin ought to repeat the 
following prayer : “ 0 my God ! give me piety ; 
purify me : thou alone hast the power. Thou art 
my benefactor and my master, 0 Lord 1 Thou art 
towards me as I desire, may I be towards thee as 
thou desirest. My God ! cause my interior to be 
better than my exterior. Direct all my actions to 
rectitude. 0 God! deign in thy mercy to direct 
iny will towards that which is good. Grant me at 
the same time, true honour and spiritual poverty, 0 
thou, the most merciful of the merciful.” After this 
prayer, he must make proclamation in the following 
terms: “ God is great (four times repeated) ; I bear 
witness, that there is no God but God (twice re¬ 
peated); I bear witness, that Mohammed is the pro¬ 
phet of God (twice repeated); Come to the Temple 
of salvation (twice repeated); God is great, God is 
most great; there is no God but God, and Moham¬ 
med is his prophet.” The same proclamation is made 
at the five canonical hours, but at morning prayer, 
the Muezzin must add, “ Prayer is better than sleep" 

!: (twice repeated). 

MUFTI, the head of the Mohammedan faith in 
Turkey, and the chief ecclesiastical ruler. He is 
held in the highest respect, and his authority is very 
great throughout the whole of the Ottoman Empire, 

I; The person chosen to this responsible office is always 
one noted for his learning and the strict purity of 
his life. The election of the Mufti is vested in the 
Sultan, who uniformly receives him with the utmost 
respect, rising up and advancing seven steps to meet 
him ; and when lie has occasion to write to the Mufti, 
asking his opinion on any important point, he ad¬ 
dresses him in such terms as these : “ Thou art the 
wisest of the wise, instructed in all knowledge, the 
most excellent of the excellent, abstaining from 
things unlawful, the spring of virtue and true science, 
heir of the prophetic and apostolic doctrines, resolver 
of the problems of faith, revealer of the A orthodox 
articles, key of the treasures of truth, the light to 
doubtful allegories, strengthened with the grace of 
the Supreme Guide and Legislator of mankind. May 
the most high God perpetuate thy virtue ’ 

The office of Mufti is not restricted to religious 
but extends also to civil matters. He is consulted 
in all important points by the Sultan and the govern¬ 
ment. On such occasions the case is proposed to 
him in writing, and underneath he states his decision 
in brief but explicit terms, accompanied with these 
emphatic words, in which he repudiates all claims to 
infallibility, “ God knows better.” In civil or crimi¬ 
nal suits the judgment of the Cadi or judge is regu- 

IL.-. 


lated by the opinion which may be given by the 
Mufti. 

In all matters of state the Sultan takes no step of 
importance without consulting this supreme eccle¬ 
siastical officer. No capital sentence can be pro¬ 
nounced upon a dignitary; neither war nor peace 
can be proclaimed, without the FETVA (which see), 
or sanction of the Mufti, who generally, before giving 
his decision, consults the College of Ulemas. This 
privilege possessed by the head of the Mohammedan 
religion, or Sheikh-ul-Islam, as he is often called, has 
on some occasions been abused for the purpose of 
dethroning Sultans, and handing them over to the 
rage of the Janissaries. It has sometimes been ne- ; 
cessary for a despotic Sultan to deprive a M ufti of 
his office, who happened by his obstinate and refrac¬ 
tory conduct to obstruct the designs of government, 
Nay, we read in history that Mourad IY. actually 
beheaded one of these high ecclesiastical functiona¬ 
ries who ventured to oppose his will. The decisions 
of the Mufti are understood to be regulated by the 
teaching of the Koran, but at the same time he is 
considered as possessing a discretionary power to in¬ 
terpret the Sacred Writings in a liberal sense, accom¬ 
modated to peculiar circumstances and exigencies. 
Such is the high estimation in which the office of 
these sacred dignitaries is held, that should one of 
them fall into crime, he is degraded before being 
punished. When guilty of treason he is brayed to 
pieces in a mortar. 

MUGGLETONIANS, a sect which arose in Eng¬ 
land about the year 1657, deriving their name from 
Ludovic Muggleton,ajourneyman tailor, who, with his 
associate Reeves, claimed to be possessed of the Spirit 
of prophecy. These two men declared their mission j 
to be wholly of a spiritual character, and that they 
were the two last witnesses referred to in Rev. xi. 

3—6, “ And I will give power unto my two wit- j 
nesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand two hurt- 
dred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth, 
These are the two olive trees, and the two candle¬ 
sticks standing before the God of the earth. And if 
any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their 
mouth, and devoureth their enemies: and if any 
man will hurt them, he must in this manner be 
killed. These have power to shut heaven, that it 
rain not in the days of their prophecy: and have 
power over waters to turn them to blood, and to j 
smite the earth with all plagues, as often as they 
will.” Reeves affirmed that the Lord Jesus from 
the throne of his glory thus addressed him: “/have 
given thee understanding of my mind in the Scrip¬ 
tures above all men in the world; I have chosen 
thee, my last messenger, for a great work unto this 
bloody unbelieving world; and I have given thee 
Ludovic Muggleton to be thy mouth.” Thus Reeves 
professed to act the part of Moses, and Muggleton 
that of Aaron; and they boldly asserted that if any 
man ventured to oppose them, they had received 
power to destroy him by fire, that is,by curses proceed- 
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ing from their mouths. They denied the doctrine of 
the Trinity, end alleged that God the Fattier assumed 
a human form and suffered on the cross; and that 
Elijah was taken up bodily into heaven for the pur¬ 
pose of returning to earth as the representative of 
the Father in bodily shape. After the death of 
Reeves, his companion Muggleton, who survived 
him for many years, pretended that a double portion 
of the Spirit now rested upon him. Among other 
strange opinions, he taught that the devil became 
incarnate in Eve, and filled her with a wickedness 
producing what he termed “ unclean reason,” which 
is the only devil we have now to fear. Within the 
last thirty years a small remnant of the sect of Mug- 
gletonians was still to be found in England, but no 
trace of them occurs in the Report of the last Cen¬ 
sus of 1851, so that in all probability they are quite 
extinct. 

MULCIBER, a surname of Vulcan, the Roman 
god of fire. The euphemistic name of Mulcibcr is 
frequently applied to him by tbe Latin poets. 

MUMBO JUMBO, a mysterious personage, fright¬ 
ful to the whole race of African matrons. Accord¬ 
ing to the description of Mr. Wilson, “ be is a strong, 
athletic man, disguised in dry plantain leaves, and 
bearing a rod in bis band, which lie uses on proper 
occasions with the most unsparing severity. When 
invoked by an injured husband, lie appears about the 
outskirts of tiie village at dusk, and commences all 
sorts of pantomimes. After supper he ventures to 
the town liall, where he commences liis antics, and 
every grown person, male or female, mast be pre¬ 
sent, or subject themselves to the suspicion of hav¬ 
ing been kept away by a guilty conscience. The 
performance is kept up until midnight, when Mumbo 
suddenly springs with tbe agility of tbe tiger upon 
the offender, and chastises her most soundly, amidst 
the shouts and laughter of the multitude, in which 
the other women join more heartily than any body 
else, with the view, no doubt, of raising themselves 
above the suspicion of such infidelity.” 

MUNTRAS, mystic verses or incantations which 
form the grand charm of the Hindu Brahmans. 
They occupy a very prominent place in the Hindu 
religion. The constant and universal belief is, that 
when the Brahman repents the Muntras, the deities 
must come obedient to his call, agreeably to the fa¬ 
vourite Sanskrit verse :— 11 The universe is under the 
power of the deities, the deities are under the power 
of the Muntras, the Muntras are under the power of 
the Brahmans; consequently, the Brahmans are 
gods.” The Muntras are the essence of the Vedas, 
and the united power of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
See Gayatri. 

MURTIA, a surname of Venus at Rome, supposed 
to be identical with Myrtea, because the myrtle tree 
was consecrated to this goddess. 

MUSEIA, a festival with contests celebrated in 
honour of the Muses every fifth year at Thespim in 
Bceotia. 


MUSERNI, an atheistical sect among the Mo¬ 

hammedans, who endeavoured to conceal from all 
except the initiated their gross denial of the exist¬ 
ence of a God. They attempted to account for the 
existence and growth of all things by referring to 
the inherent power of Nature. 

MUSES, originally nymphs who presided over 
song, and afterwards divinities, who were the patrons 
of the arts and sciences, but more especially of the 
art of poetry. They were generally regarded as the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, though some af¬ 
firm them to have been descended from Uranus end Ge. 
Their birth-place is said to have been Pieria, at the 
foot of Mount Olympus. Some difference of opinion 
lias existed as to the number of the Muses. Origi¬ 
nally they are said to have been three, who were 
worshipped on Mount Helicon in Bceotia, namely, 
Melete, Mneme, and Arndt. At one period they 
were reckoned to be four, at another seven, and at 
another eight. At length, however, they came to 
be recognized as nine. This is the number men¬ 
tioned by Homer and Hesiod, the latter poet being 
the first who mentions their names, which are Clio , 
Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, 
Polyhymnia, Urania, and Calliope. They were re¬ 
garded by tbe earlier Greek poets as residing on 
Mount Olympus, and as being themselves tbe source 
of the inspiration of song among men. Hence the 
frequent and earnest invocations to the Muses. In 
many instances we find Apollo classed along with 
the Nine, who like him are viewed as possessing pro¬ 
phetic power. The original seat of the worship of 
the Muses was Thessaly, particularly the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mount Olympus, whence it passed 
into Bceotia. A solemn festival called Museia 
(which see), was celebrated on Mount Helicon by 
tbe Thespians. Mount Parnassus was sacred to tbe 
Muses, and also the Caslalian spring near which stood 
a temple dedicated to their worship. In course of 
time tlie Muses were worshipped throughout almost 
every part of Greece, and temples were reared and 
sacrifices offered to them at Athens, Sparta, and 
Corinth. The libations ofi'ered to them consisted of 
water or milk and of honey. 

MUSIC (Sacred). The art of music may be 
traced back to a very early period of the world's his¬ 
tory; it must have been known indeed to the Ante¬ 
diluvians, as is plain from Gen. iv. 21, “And Ids 
brother’s name was Jubnl: lie was the father of all 
such as handle the harp mid organ.” In all proba¬ 
bility tiie most ancient mode of handing down the 
memory of events was by poetry and song, which 
were admirably fitted to embalm interesting or im¬ 
portant transactions in the minds and hearts of the 
people. The ancient Hebrews held music to beau 
essential part of their religious ceremonies, festivals, 
nuptial rejoicings, or mourning .occasions. We find 
the Israelites having recourse to iKttsfc, botli vocal and 
instrumental, iu the solemn service of thanksgiving 
which followed their deliverance at the Red Sea. 
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For any degree of skill which they possessed in the 
musical art, they were chiefly indebted to the Egyp¬ 
tians. On this point, Sir J. G. Wilkinson makes 
j some valuable observations. “ The Israelites,” he 
says, “not only considered it becoming to delight in 
music and the dance, but persons of rank deemed 
them a necessary part of their education. Like the 
Egyptians, with whom they had so long resided, and 
many of whose customs the)’ adopted, the Jews care¬ 
fully distinguished sacred from profane music. They 
introduced it at public and private rejoicings, at 
funerals, and in religious services; but the character 
of the airs, like the words of their songs, varied ac¬ 
cording to the occasion; and they had canticles of 
mirth, of praise, of thanksgiving, and of lamentation. 
Some were epithalamia, or songs composed to cele¬ 
brate marriages; others to commemorate a victory, 

I or the accession of a prince; to return thanks to the 
Deity, or to celebrate his praises; to lament a gen¬ 
eral calamity, or a private affliction; and others 
again were peculiar to their festive meetings. On 
1 these occasions they introduced the harp, lute, ta- 
bret, and various instruments, together with songs 
and dancing, and the guests were entertained nearly 
in the same manner as at an Egyptian feast. In the 
temple, and in the religious ceremonies, the Jews 
had female as well as male performers, who were 
generally daughters of the Levites, as the Pallaces 
of Thebes were either of the royal family, or the 
daughters of priests; and these musicians were at¬ 
tached exclusively to the service of religion, as I 
believe them also to have been in Egypt, whether 
men or women. David was not only remarkable for 
his taste and skill in music, but took a delight in 
introducing it on every occasion. And seeing that 
the Levites were numerous, and no longer employed 
as formerly in carrying the boards, veils, and vessels 
of the tabernacle, its abode being fixed at Jerusalem, 
he appointed a great part of them to sing and play 
on instruments at the religious festivals. 

“ Solomon, again, at the dedication of the temple, 
employed ‘one hundred and twenty priests to sound 
with trumpets;’ (2 Chron. v. 12;) and Josephus 
pretends that no less than 200,000 musicians were 
present at that ceremony, besides the same number 
of singers who were Levites. 

“The Jews regarded music as an indispensable 
part of religion, and the harp held a conspicuous 
rank in the consecrated band. (2 Sam. vi. 5.) 
David was himself celebrated as the inventor of 
musical instruments, as well as for his skill with the 
harp; he frequently played it during the most sol¬ 
emn ceremonies; and we find that, in the earliest 
i times, the Israelites used the timbrel or tambourine, 
in celebrating the praises of the Deity ; Miriam her¬ 
self, ‘a prophetess and sister of Aaron,’ (Exod. xv. 
20,) having used it while chanting the overthrow of 
Pharaoh’s host. With most nations it has been con¬ 
sidered right to introduce music into the service of 
religion; and if the Egyptian priesthood made it so 


principal a part of their earnest inquiries, and inctil 
cated the necessity of applying to its study, not as 
an amusement, or in consequence of any feeling ex¬ 
cited by the reminiscences accompanying a national 
air, but from a sincere admiration of the science, and 
of its effects upon the human mind, we can readily 
believe that it was sanctioned and even deemed in¬ 
dispensable in many of their religious rites. Ileuce 
the sacred musicians were of the order of priests, 
and appointed to this service, like the Levites among 
the Jews; and the Egyptian sacred bands were pro¬ 
bably divided and superintended in the same manner 
as among that people. At Jerusalem Asaph, He- 
man, and Jeduthun, were the three directors of the 
music of the tabernacle under David, and of the 
temple under Solomon. Asaph had four sons, Je¬ 
duthun six, and Heman fourteen. These twenty- 
four Levites, sons of the three great masters of 
sacred music, were at the head of twenty-four bauds 
of musicians who served the temple in turns. Their 
number then was always great, especially at the 
grand solemnities. They were ranged in order 
about the altar of burnt sacrifices. Those of the 
family of Kohath were in the middle, those of Merari 
at the left, and those of Gershom on the right hand. 
The whole business of their life was to learn and 
practise music; and, being provided with an ample 
maintenance, nothing prevented their prosecuting 
their studies, and arriving at perfection in the art. 
Even in the temple, and in the ceremonies of reli¬ 
gion, female musicians were admitted as well as men ; 
and they were generally the daughters of Levites. 
Heman had three daughters, who were proficients 
in music; and the 9th Psalm is addressed to Ben- 
aiali, chief of the band of young women who sang 
in the temple. Ezra, in his narrative of those he 
brought back from the captivity, reckons two hun¬ 
dred singing men and singing women; and Zecha- 
riali, Aziel, and Shemiramoth, are said to have pre¬ 
sided over the seventh band of music, which was 
that of the young women.” 

But while special arrangements were thus made 
for the due performance of the musical part of the 
Jewish service connected with the first temple, that 
of the second temple was probably of a far inferior 
description ; and if we may take the service of the 
modern Jewish synagogue, as bearing some resem¬ 
blance to the services of the latter days of the Hebrew 
state, it gives no idea, at all events, of the music for 
which the psalms of David were composed, and by 
which their solemn performance, as a part of public 
worship, was accompanied. 

Among the ancient Heathens music was looked 
upon as a sacred exercise, Apollo being the tutelary 
god of musicians, and the whole of the Nine Muses 
being singers, who, by their sweet songs, delighted 
the ears of the gods, while the Sirens charmed the 
ears of men. The earliest specimens of sacred mu¬ 
sic were the Theurgic Hymns, or Songs of Incanta¬ 
tion, which are supposed to have originated in Egypt. 
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Diodorus Siculus alleges, that the Egyptians pro- 
j hibited the cultivation of music, but this is contra* 
i dieted by Plato, who studied and taught in Egypt. 
The Theurgic Hymns were succeeded by popular or 
heroic hymns sung in praise of some particular divi- 
J nity. Those sacred to Apollo and Mars were called 
Pceans, those to Bacchus Dithyrambics. The music 
of the Romans was far inferior to that of the Greeks. 

Among the early Christians sacred music formed 
one of the principal parts of their religious services. 
It was with them a habitual, a favourite employment, 
the psalms of David, along with some sacred hymns, 
being adapted to appropriate airs, which were sung 
with the utmost enthusiasm. No specimens, how¬ 
ever, exist of the melodies used by the Christians of 
the early church. Some of them would probably be 
borrowed from the Hebrew worship, others from the 
Pagan temples. Sometimes the psalm was sung in 
full swell by the whole assembly; at other times it was 
distributed into parts, while the chorus was sung 
by the entire congregation. Isidore of Seville says 
that the singing of the primitive Christians differed 
little from reading. At the midnight meetings, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty psalms were often 
sung, the delightful exercise being protracted till the 
morning dawn. In fulfilment of the exhortation of 
the Apostle Paul, the primitive Christians sang 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. And Pliny, 
in his celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, re¬ 
fers to the custom as prevailing among the Chris¬ 
tians, of singing hymns to Christ as God. Nor 
was the practice limited to the orthodox brethren 
in the early church ; heretics, also, recognizing the 
power which sacred melody exercises over the heart, 
availed themselves of church music as well calculat¬ 
ed to serve the purpose of propagating their peculiar 
tenets. 

We have seen that, in the time of David, singers 
were set apart in the Jewish church to conduct this 
important part of the devotional service of the sanc¬ 
tuary. These separate officers were continued in the 
temple and synagogue worship; and a similar class 
of functionaries was chosen in the apostolic and pri¬ 
mitive Christian churches. It is somewhat remark¬ 
able. that the performance of the psalmody in public 
worship was restricted by the council of Laodicea 
to a distinct order in the church, styled by them 
canonical singers; but the psalms or hymns, which 
were to be sung, were regulated by the bishops or 
presbyters. 

The first rise of the singers, as an inferior order of 
the clergy under the name of Psulmixtce, or P.<al- 
tw, a name evidently of Greek origin, appears to 
have been about the beginning of the fourth century. 
The design of their institution was to revive and 
improve the ancient psalmody ; and for this purpose 
the temporary arrangement was adopted by the 
council of Laodicea, of forbidding all others to sing 
in the church, except only the canonical singers, 
who went up into the anibo or- reading-desk, and 


sung out of a book. That such a mode of conduct¬ 
ing public worship was only’ intended to be tor a 
time, is evident from the circumstance, that several 
of the fathers of the church mention the practice as 
existing in their time, of the people singing all to¬ 
gether. The order of Psaltas , on their appoint¬ 
ment to office, required no imposition of hands, or 
solemn consecration, but simply received their office 
from a presbyter, who used this form of words as 
laid down by the council of Carthage: “See that 
thou believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy 
mouth, and approve in tliy works what thou believ- 
est in thy heart.” 

The service of the early church usually commenced, 
as among ourselves, with psalmody ; but the author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions prescribes first the 
reading of the Old Testament, and then the Psalms. 
The most ancient and general practice of the church 
was for the whole assembly to unite with one heart 
and voice in celebrating the praises of God. But 
after a time alternate psalmody was introduced, when 
the congregation, dividing themselves into two pans, 
repealed the psalms by courses, verse for verse, one 
in response to another, and not as formerly, all to¬ 
gether. The mode of singing altogether was called 
symphony , while the alternate mode was termed an- 
tiphmy, and in the West, responsoria, the singing by 
responsals. This latter manner of conducting the 
psalmody originated in the Eastern church, and pass¬ 
ed into the Western in the time of Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan. But in a short time antiphonal singing 
became the general practice of the whole church ; and 
Socrates informs us, that the Emperor Theodosius 
the younger, and his sisters, were accustomed to sing 
alternate hymns together every morning in the royal 
palace. Augustine was deeply affected on hearing 
the Ambrosian chant at Milan, and describes his 
feelings in these words: “ The voices flowed in at 
my ears ; truth was distilled into my heart; and the 
affection of piety overflowed in sweet tears of joy." 
Eusebius tells us that the first regular Christian 
choir was established at Antioch in Syria, and that 
Ambrose brought his famous melodies to Milan from 
that city. These Ambrosian melodies, and the mode 
of their performance by canonical singers, continued 
in the Western church till the time of Gregory the 
Great, who was devotedly zealous in the cultivation 
of sacred music, having been the first to introduce 
singing schools at Rome. Gregory separated the 
chanters from the clerical order, and exchanged the 
Ambrosian chant for a style of singing named after 
himself the Gregorian Chant, besides introducing 
musical notation by Roman letters. It seems to be 
a point fully established, that antiphonal singing, and 
as Sir John Hawkins considers it, the commence¬ 
ment of church music, originated in the' churches of 
the East, particularly those of Antioch, Cesarea, 
and Constantinople. The Greek fathers, Basil and 
Chrysostom, were the original institutors- of the 
choral service in their respective churches. From the 
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East Ambrose carried it to Milan, whence it was tram- 

held in high estimation, and possessed extensive in- 



ferred to Rome, and afterwards passed into France, 

fluence. 



Germany, and Britain. Pope Damasus ordained 

In the eighth century Pope Adrian, in return for 



the alternate singing of the Psalms along with the 

the services which lie had rendered to Charlemagne 



Gloria Patri and Hallelujah; in a. d. 384, Siricins 

in making him Emperor of the West, stipulated for 



introduced the Anthem ; in A. n. 507, Symmachus 

the introduction of the Gregorian Chant into the 



appointed the Gloria in Excelsis to be sung; and in 

Gallic Church, and the Emperor having paid a visit 



A. D. GOO, the Gregorian Chant was brought into 

to Rome, where he kept Easter with the Pope, re- 



use. When Gregory, in A. d. 620, sent his Chant 

ceived from the hands of his Holiness the Roman 



into Britain, such was the opposition manifested to 

antiphonary, which he promised to introduce into 



its introduction into the church, that 1.200 of the 

his dominions. About the end of this century, all 



clergy fell in the tumult which ensued, and it was not 

opposition to cathedral music ceased, and, for seven 



until lifty years after, when Pope Vitalianus sent 

centuries thereafter, church music underwent little or 



Theodore the Greek to fill the vacant see of Canter- 

no change in the Church of Rome. It is a remark- 



bury, that the British clergy were prevailed upori to 

able fact, however, that from the eighth till the mid- 



admit the cathedral service in accordance with the 

die of the thirteenth century, not only was it con- 



Romish ritual. 

sidered a necessary part of clerical education to 



Besides the psalms which had been used from the 

understand the principles of harmony and the rudi- 



earliest times, and short doxologies and hymns, con- 

ments of singing, but the clergy were generally 



sisting of verses from the Holy Scriptures, spiritual 

proficients both in vocal and instrumental music. 



songs, especially those by Ambrose of Milan, and 

In the Eastern Church, where sacred music, as we 



Hilary of Poictiers, came to be used in public wor- 

have seen, had its origin, there arose in the eighth 



ship in the Western church. The Te Deum, often 

century a remarkable man, John of Damascus, who 



styled the Song of St. Ambrose, is generally supposed 

was not only an eminent theologian, but a most 



to have been composed jointly by him and St. Au- 

accomplished musician. On account of his great 



gustine early in the fourth century, though Arch- 

skill in the art of vocal music, he was usually styled 



bishop Usher ascribes it to Nicetius, and supposes it 

Melodos. To this noted master of music, the East- 



not to have been composed till about a. d. 500. 

ern Church is indebted for those beautiful airs to 



Considerable opposition, it is true, was manifested to 

which the Psalms of David are sung at this day. 



the introduction of such mere human compositions 

The Greek word Peallo is applied among the Greeks 

1 


into Divine worship, but the unobjectionable purity 

of modern times exclusively to sacred music, which 



of their sentiments led to their adoption by many 

in the Eastern Church has never been any other than 



churches. The complaint, however, began to be 

vocal, instrumental music being unknown in that 



raised that church music had deviated from its an- 

church as it was in the primitive church. Sir John 



cient simplicity. Thus the Egyptian abbot, Pambo, 

Hawkins, following the Romish writers in his eru- 



in the fourth century, inveighed against the intro- 

dite work on the History of Music, makes Pope 



duetion of heathen melodies into the psalmody of 

Vitalianus, in A.D. 660, the first who introduced 



the church. About this time church music began 

organs into churches. But learned men are gener- 



to be cultivated more according to rule. In addi- 

ally agreed that instrumental music was not used 



tion to the Psaltm and canonical singers, church 

in churches till a much later date. For Thomas 



choristers were appointed, who sang sometimes 

Aquinas, A. d. 1250, has these remarkable words, 



alone, sometimes interchangeably with the choirs of 

“ Our church does not use musical instruments as 



the congregation. 

harps and psalteries to praise God withal, that she 



In the fourth century, the custom began to be in- 

may not seem to judaize." From this passage we 



troduced into some churches, of having a single per- 

are surely warranted in concluding that there was no 



son to lead the psalmody, who began the verse, and 

ecclesiastical use of organs in the time of x\quinas. 



the people joined with him in the close. This indi- 

It is alleged that Marinas Sanutus, who lived about 



vidual was called the phonascus or precentor, and he 

A.n. 1290, was the first that brought the use of 



is mentioned by Athanasius as existing in his time 

wind organs into churches, and hence he received the 



in the church of Alexandria. The study of sacred 

name of Torcellus. In the East the organ was in 



music received peculiar attention in the sixth cen- 

use in the emperors’ courts, probably from the time 



tnry, schools for instruction in this important art 

of Julian, but never has either the organ or anv 



having been established and patronized by Gregory 

other instrument been employed in public worship 



the Great, under whom they obtained great cele- 

in Eastern churches; nor is mention of instrumental 



brity. From these schools originated the famous 

music found in all their liturgies ancient or modern. 



Gregorian chant, which the choir and the people 

Towards the time of the Reformation, a general 



sung in unison. Such schools rapidly increased in 

partiality for sacred music prevailed throughout 



number, and at length became common in various 

Europe, owing, as is generally supposed, to the en- 



parts of Europe, particularly in France and Ger- 

couragemcnt which Pope I.eo X. gave to the culti- 



many. The prior or principal of these schools was 

ration of the art. It is no J^Jt true that Leo was 
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himself a skilful musician, and attached a high im¬ 
portance to the art as lending interest, solemnity, 
and effect to the devotional services of the Romish 
church. But to no single individual can be traced 
the prevailing love for sacred music in the sixteenth 
century, for besides Leo X., we find Charles V. in 
Germany, Francis I. in France, and Henry VIII. in 
England, all of them countenancing sacred music, 
and treating musicians at their court with peculiar 
favour. 

j i At the Reformation the greater part of the ser- 

I vices of the Romish church was sung to musical 
notes, and on the occasion of great festivals the 
choral service was performed with great pomp by a 
numerous choir of men and boys. That .abuses of 
the most flagrant kind had found their way into this 
department of Romish worship is beyond a doubt, 
as the council of Trent found it necessary to issue a 
decree on the subject, in which they plainly state, 
that in the celebration of the mass, hymns, some of 
a profane, and others of a lascivious nature, had 
crept into the service, and given great scandal to 
professors of the truth. By this decree, the council, 
while it arranged the choral service on a proper 
footing, freeing it from all extraneous matter - , gave it 

I I also a sanction which it had hitherto wanted. From 
this time the Church of Rome began to display that 
profound veneration for choral music which she has 

11 continued to manifest down to the present day. 

, | The Protestants at the Reformation differed on 
the subject of sacred music. The Lutherans in great 
measure adopted the Romish ritual, retained the 
choral service, and adhered to the use of the organ 
and other instruments. Some of the Reformed 
churches differed more widely from Rome than 

| others. Calvin introduced a plain metrical psalmody; 
selecting for use in churches the Version of the 
Psalms by Marot, which he divided into small por¬ 
tions and appointed to be sung in public worship. 
This Psalter was bound up with the Geneva Cate¬ 
chism. When the Reformation was introduced into 
England, Henry VIIL, himself a musician of consi¬ 
derable celebrity, showed his partiality for the choral 
service by retaining it. The cathedral musical ser¬ 
vice of the Reformed Church of England was framed 
by John Marbeck of Windsor, in a form little differ¬ 
ent from that which is at present in use. It is a 
curious fact that the ancient foundations of conven¬ 
tual, cathedral, and collegiate churches make no 
provision for an organist, but simply for canons, 
minor canons, and choristers. 

The first Act of Uniformity, passed in the reign 
of Edward VI., allowed the clergy either to adopt 
the plain metrical psalmody - of the Calvinists, or to 
persevere in the use of the choral service. The mu¬ 
sical part of Queen Elizabeth’s Liturgy is said to 
have been arranged by Parker, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. The Puritans, however, objected strongly 
to the cathedral rites, particularly “ the tossing the 
Psalms from one side to the other," its Cartwight sar- 

0 *^ 


castically describes the musical service, and which 
was regarded as inconsistent with that beautiful sim¬ 
plicity which ought ever to characterize the ordi¬ 
nances of Divine worship. The assaults made by the 
Puritans upon the musical, as well as other portions 
of the cathedral service, were answered with great 
ability and power by Richard Hooker, in his famous 
work on ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ the first four books 
of which appeared in 1594, and the fifth in 1597. 
From the appearance of this masterly defence of the 
Polity of the Church of England, down to the pre¬ 
sent day, no material change has taken place in the 
musical service of that church. The Lutheran and 
Episcopal churches, both in Europe and America, 
have also a solemn music service, while the Re¬ 
formed churches, including the Presbyterian and In¬ 
dependent, have a plain selection of melodies, to 
which the metrical Psalms, Paraphrases, and Hymns 
are set, some churches with, but the greater number 
without, instrumental music. There is almost uni¬ 
versally a precentor or leader of the sacred mu¬ 
sic in the congregation, and in some cases a select 
choir or band of male and female voices, while the 
whole congregation is expected to engage in this 
solemn part of the devotional exercises of the sanc¬ 
tuary. For a number of years past, while Romish 
churches in Europe and America have made a gor¬ 
geous display of their musical service, which is per¬ 
formed by regularly trained musicians, vocal and 
instrumental, the Protestant churches have aroused 
themselves to a more careful training of their whole 
congregations in the art of sacred music, that this 
interesting and impressive part of Divine worship 
may be conducted both with melody of the voice and 
of the heart unto the Lord. 

MUSIMOES, festivals celebrated in honour of the 
dead among some of the native tribes of Central 
Africa. 

MUSORITES, a superstitious sect of Jews, who 
are said to have reverenced rats and mice. The ori¬ 
gin of this peculiarity is to be found in an event 
which is narrated in 1 Sam. vi. The Philistines had 
taken away the ark of the covenant, and detained 
it in their country for seven months, during which 
time the Lord in anger had sent among them a 
plague of mice, which destroyed the fruits of the 
ground. Under the dread inspired by this Divine 
judgment upon their land they restored the ark, and, 
by the advice of their priests and diviners, they pre¬ 
pared as a trespass-offering to the God of Israel five 
golden emerods and five golden mice. Perverting 
this solemn incident of Old Testament history the 
sect seems to have entertained a superstitious venera¬ 
tion for mice and rats. 

MUSPELLHEIM, the sphere or abode of light 
in the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. It was in 
the southern region, and was too luminous and glow¬ 
ing to be entered by those who are not indigenous 
there. It is guarded by Surtur, who sits on its 
borders bearing a flaming falchion, and at the end of 
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the world he shall issue forth to combat, and shall 
vanquish all the gods, and consume the universe 
with fire. 

MUSSULMANS, a term used, like Moslems, to 
denote the whole body of the Faithful who believe 
in the Koran. 

MUTA. See Tacita. 

MUTEVKL, the president or chief ruler of a 
Mohammedan mosque in Turkey, into whose hands 
the revenue is regularly paid. 

MU-TSOO-PO, the tutelary goddess both of 
women and sailors, worshipped with great reverence 
among the Chinese. Iler worship was introduced 
some centuries ago into the Celestial Empire; and 
she so strikingly resembles the Virgin Mary of the 
Romanists, that the Chinese at Macao call her 
San/a Maria di China, Holy Mother of China. The 
sailors especially make her an object of adoration ; 
and there are very few junks that have not an image 
of her on board. She is also accompanied by very 
dismal satellites, the executors of her behests. 

MUTUNUS, a deity among the ancient Romans, 
who averted evil from the city and commonwealth 
of Rome. He was identical with the Phallus or Pria- 
pns, who chiefly delivered from the power of demons. 
Mutunus had a temple inside the walls of Rome, 
which existed until the time of Augustus, when 
it was removed outside. 

MWETYI, a Great Spirit venerated by the She- 
kani and Bakelc people in Southern Guinea. The 
following account of him is given by Mr. Wilson in 
his ‘Western Africa:' “ He is supposed to dwell in 
the bowels of the earth, but comes to the surface of 
the ground at stated seasons, or when summoned on 
any special business. A large, flat house, of pecu¬ 
liar form, covered with dried plantain-leaves, is 
erected in the middle of the village for the tempo¬ 
rary sojourn of this spirit, and it is from this that he 
gives forth his oracular answers. The house is 
always kept perfectly dark, .and no one is permitted 
to enter it, except those who have been initiated into 
all the mysteries of the order, which includes, how¬ 
ever, almost the whole of the adult male population 
of the village. Strange noises issue forth from this 
dark don, not unlike the growling of a tiger, which 
the knowing ones interpret to suit their own pur¬ 
poses. The women and children are kept in a state 
of constant trepidation by his presence; and, no 
doubt, one of the chief ends of the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the visits of this mysterious being is to 
keep the women and children in a state of subordi¬ 
nation. He is the great African Blue Beard whom 
every woman and child in the country holds in the 
utmost dread. Every boy, from the age of fourteen 
to eighteen years, is initiated into all the secrets per¬ 
taining to this Great Spirit. The term of disciple- 
ship is continued for a year or more, during which 
period they are subjected to a good deal of rough 
treatment — such, undoubtedly, as make a lasting 
impression both upon their physical and mental na¬ 


tures, and prevent them from divulging the secrets 
of the order. At the time of matriculation a vow is 
imposed, such as refraining from a particular article 
of food or drink, and is binding for life. 

“ When Mwetyi is about to retire from a village 
where he has been discharging his manifold func¬ 
tions, the women, children, and any strangers who 
may be there at the time, are required to leave the 
village. What ceremonies are performed at the 
time of his dismissal is known, of course, only to the 
initiated. 

“ When a covenant is about to be formed among 
the different tribes, Mwetyi is always invoked as a 
witness, and is commissioned with the duty of visit¬ 
ing vengeance upon the party who shall violate the 
engagement. Without this their national treaties 
would have little or no force. When a law is passed 
which the people wish to be especially binding, they 
invoke the vengeance of Mwetyi upon every trans¬ 
gressor, and this, as a general thing, is ample guar¬ 
antee for its observance. The Mpongwe people 
sometimes call in the Shckanis to aid them, through 
the agency of this Great Spirit, to give sanctity and 
authority to their laws.” 

MYCALES8IA, a surname of the goddess Deme¬ 
ter, derived from Mycalessus in Boeolia, where she 
was worshipped. 

MYESIS, a name sometimes applied to Baptism 
in the early Christian church, because it was the 
ordinance by which men were admitted to all the 
sacred rites and mysteries of the Christian religion. 

MY1AGROS, a hero who was invoked at the fes¬ 
tival of Athena, celebrated at Aliphera, as the pro¬ 
tector against flies. 

MYLITTA, a name which, according to Herodo¬ 
tus, was given by the Assyrians to the goddess 
Aphrodite, as the generative principle in nature. 

MYRTLE, a tree very commonly found in Judea. 

It was accounted an emblem of peace, and hence, in 
the vision of Zechariah, the angel who was commit- I 
ted to deliver promises of the restoration of Jeru¬ 
salem is placed among myrtle trees. Josephus 
relates that at the feast of tabernacles the Jews car¬ 
ried in their hands branches of myrtle. Herodotus 
slates that among the Persians the individual who 
was engaged in offering sacrifices wore a tiara en¬ 
riched with myrtle. This tree was sacred to Venus 
among the ancient Romans. That goddess, accord¬ 
ingly, was represented with a garland of myrtle on 
her head, and a branch of myrtle in her hand. In 
the symbolic language of Pagan antiquity, the myr¬ 
tle was an emblem of love, marriage, and immortality. 
Among the ancient Greeks, accordingly, the young 
maiden was crowned on her marriage day with 
wreaths of myrtle leaves. 

MYSIA, a surname of the ancient Grecian god¬ 
dess Demeter, and also of the goddess Artemi <, under 
which she was worshipped near Sparta. The term 
Myxia is also applied to a festival celebrated by the 
inhabitants of Pcllene in honour of Demelcr. This 
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feast lasted for seven days. During the first two 
days the solemnities were observed by botli men and 
women; on the third day the women alone per¬ 
formed certain mysterious rites throughout the 
night; and on the two last days the men returned to 
the festival, and the remainder of the time was 
passed in merriment and raillery. 

MYSTiE, those who were initiated into the lesser 
Eleusinian Mysteries (which see). 

MYSTAGOGIA, communion in the sacred mys¬ 
teries, a term applied by Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and others to the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

MYSTAGOGUS, the high-priest of the Elettsi- 
nian goddess Ceres, who conducted the celebration 
of her mysteries and the initiation of the Mystw. 
See Hierophants. 

MYSTERIES, mystic festivals among the ancient 
Pagans, consisting of sacrifices and ceremonies which 
were performed in secret, or during the night, and 
to which only the initiated were admitted. In all 
ages, and among all nations, certain religious rites 
have been hidden from the multitude, and thus 
clothed, in their estimation, with a secret grandeur. 
Such observances may he traced hack to a very re¬ 
mote age of Grecian history, and were probably 
intended to keep up the remembrance of the religion 
of a still moremncient period. 

The most celebrated mysteries of the ancient 
Greeks were the Cabeiria and the Eleusinia. 
Other mysteries of an inferior description belonged 
to different divinities, and were peculiar to certain 
localities. Cases of profanation of the mysteries 
were tried by a court consisting only of persons who 
were themselves initiated. Such mysteries as were 
found among the Greeks were unknown to the Ro¬ 
mans ; and even those mystic rites which were con¬ 
nected with certain festivals were plainly of foreign 
origin. Thus the Bacchanalia of the Romans were 
drawn from the Dionysia of the Greeks. 

From the sacredness attached to Pagan mysteries, 
the early Christians threw a similar air of hidden 
grandeur over certain holy rites, by concealing them 
from the world generally. This remark particu¬ 
larly applies to the solemn ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, to which the term mysteries 
was specially attached. Hence the introduction into 
the primitive Christian church of the Arcani Dis- 
oiplina (which see). In apostolic times, and those 
immediately succeeding the age of the apostles, no 
such practice seems to have existed as that of con¬ 
cealing the sacred mysteries from the knowledge of 
the Catechumens. The first writer who mentions 
this marked difference between Catechumens and the 
faithful is Tertullian. There is no appearance, as 
Romish writers would allege, that the worship of 
saints and images was included among the mysteries. 
On the contrary, they seem to have been limited to 
these specific points: (1.) The mode of administer¬ 
ing baptism; (2.) The miction of chrism or confir- 

mation; (3.) The ordination of priests; (4.) The 
mode of celebrating the eucliarist; (5.) The liturgy 
or divine service of the church; (fi.) And for some 
time the mystery of the Trinity, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Romish church regards the 
eucliarist as more especially a mystery in conse¬ 
quence of the doctrine which they hold, that t he 
elements of bread and wine are transubstantiated into 
the real body, blood, soul, and divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

MYSTERIES, theatrical representations made by 
the priests in the dark ages, of the events recorded in 
Scripture, that they might lie brought more clearly 
and impressively before the minds of the unlearned 
multitude. Two series of these mysteries have been 
lately published from old manuscripts, namely, the 
Townley mysteries performed by the monks of 
Woodcliurcli near Wakefield; and the Coventry 
mysteries by the Grey Friars of that ancient city. 
Both these series of mysteries begin with tiie crea¬ 
tion and end with the general judgment. 

MYSTICAL TABLE, a name applied by Chry¬ 
sostom to the Communion Tarle (which see). 

MYSTICAL VEILS, an expression sometimes 
used bv early Christian writers to denote the hang¬ 
ings which separated the chancel from the rest of 
the church. 

MYSTICS, a class of men found in every age of the 
world, who, whether philosophers or divines, have pro¬ 
fessed not only to be initiated into hidden mysteries, 
but to be the subjects of a divine manifestation to 
tlteir intuition or self-consciousness. Almost in¬ 
finitely varied are the forms of thought and modes of 
action in which mysticism lias been developed in dif¬ 
ferent periods ami among different nations. It lias 
appeared in the loftiest abstract speculation, and in 
the grossest and most sensuous idolatry. It lias min¬ 
gled itself up witli Theism, Atheism, and Pantheism. 
Mr. Vaughan, in his‘Hours with the Mystics,’ di¬ 
vides this extravagant class of religionists into three 
classes, the Theopathetie , Theosophic, and Thcuryk. 
Under the first class, or the Theopathetie, are in¬ 
cluded all those who resign themselves in a passivity 
more or loss absolute to an imagined divine manifes- j 
tation. The Theosophists again are those who form 
a theory of God. or of the works of God, which has 
not reason but an inspiration of their own for its j 
basis. And, finally, the Theurgic class of mystics I 
includes all who claim supernatural powers generally 
through converse with the world of spirits. 

Minds predisposed to mysticism have been found 
in every age and in every country. The earliest mys¬ 
ticism, that of India, as exhibited in the BlIAGAVAT- 
Gita (which see), appears not in a rudimental and ini¬ 
tial form, but full-developed and as complete as it has 
ever manifested itself in modern Christendom. The 
Jewish mystics are to be found at an early period 
among the ascetic Therapeutic, a sect similar to the* 
Essenns. “ The soul of man,” said they, “is divine, and 
his highest wisdom is to become ns much as possible a 
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stranger to the body with its embarrassing appetites. 
God has breathed into man from heaven a portion of 
his own divinity. That which is divine is indivisi¬ 
ble. It ma) r be extended, but it is incapable of se¬ 
paration. Consider how vast is the range of ottr 
thought over the past and the future, the heavens 
and the earth. This alliance with an upper world, 
of which we are conscious, would be impossible, were 
not the soul of man an indivisible portion of that 
divine and blessed Spirit. Contemplation of the 
Divine Essence is the noblest exercise of man ; it is 
the only means of attaining to the highest truth and 
virtue, and therein to behold God is the consumma¬ 
tion of our happiness here." 

Jewish mysticism, combined with the profound 
philosophy of Plato, gave rise to the Neo-Pla- 
tonist school, which, as shown in the teaching of 
Plotinus, its founder, was thoroughly mystical. The 
mystic, according to this sect, contemplates the 
divine perfections in himself; and in the ecstatic 
state, individuality, memory, time, space, phenome¬ 
nal contradictions and logical distinctions, all vanish. 

In the sixth century, Mysticism was strongly de¬ 
veloped in the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
who sought to accommodate to Christianity the 
theosophy of the Neo-Platonist school. The Greek 
theory compels Dionysius virtually to deny the ex¬ 
istence of evil. “ All that exists,” says Mr. Vaughan, 
in describing the sentiments of Dionysius, “ lie re¬ 
gards as a symbolical manifestation of the super- 
existent. What we call creation is the divine alle¬ 
gory. In nature, in Scripture, in tradition, God is 
revealed only in figure. This sacred imagery should 
be studied, but in such study we are still far from 
any adequate cognizance of the Divine Nature. God 
is above all negation and affirmation : in Ilim such 
contraries are at once identified and transcended. 
But by negation we approach most nearly to a true 
apprehension of what He is. 

“ Negation and affirmation, accordingly, constitute 
the two opposed and yet simultaneous methods he 

| lays down for the knowledge of the Infinite. These 
two paths, the Via Negativa, (or Apophatica) and 
the Via Affirrmtiva (or Cataphatica) constitute the 
foundation of his mysticism. They are distinguished 
and elaborated in every part of his writings. The 
positive is the descending process. In the path 
downward from God, through inferior existences, the 
Divine Being may be said to have many names;— 
the negative method is one of ascent; in that, God 
is regarded as nameless, the inscrutable Anonymous. 
The symbolical or visible is thus opposed, in the 
I’latonist style, to the mystical or ideal. To assert 
anything concerning a God who is above all affirma¬ 
tion is to speak in figure—to veil him. The more 
you deny concerning Him, the more of such veils do 
you remove. He compares the negative method of 
speaking concerning the Supreme to the operation of 
the sculptor, who strikes off fragment after fragment 
of the marble, and progresses by diminution.” 


Romanism in the Middle Ages presents us with 
several specimens of contemplative mystics, who, in 
the seclusion of the monastery, speculated so boldly, 
that they fell into the wildest extravagance. One of 
the most favourable examples of this mediseval ten¬ 
dency, is to be found in Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
goes so far as to identify his own thoughts with the 
mind of God. Full of monastic prepossessions, he 
spurns the flesh and seeks to rise by abstraction and 
elevated meditation to the immediate vision of hea¬ 
venly things. He denounces reason and the dialec¬ 
tics of the schools; but Bonaventura in the thir¬ 
teenth, and Gerson in the fifteenth century, strove to 
reconcile mysticism with scholasticism. 

In the fellowships and spiritual associations which 
existed in the Netherlands and Germany throughout 
the thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries, 
mysticism was a predominant clement, chiefly in the 
form of mystical pantheism. This, indeed, was the 
common basis of the doctrine found among the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. Their fundamental 
principle, that God is the being of all beings, the 
only real existence, unavoidably led them to consider 
all things without exception as comprised in him, and 
even the meanest creature as participant of the divine 
nature and life. God, however, is chiefly present 
where there is mind, and consequently in man. In 
the human soul there is an uncreated and eternal 
principle, namely, the intellect, in virtue of which he 
resembles and is one with God. Such mystical doc¬ 
trines were partially a revival of the tenets of the 
Amalrtciam and David of Dinanto. The most re¬ 
markable of the pantheistic mystics of the mediseval 
period was Henry Eckart, who elaborated the doc¬ 
trines of the Beghards into a regular speculative 
system. The following brief epitome of his doctrines 
is given by Dr. Ullmann in his 1 Reformers before 
the Reformation “God is the Being, that is, the 
solid, true, universal, and necessary being. He alone 
exists, for he has the existence of all things in him¬ 
self. All out of him is semblance, and exists only 
in as far as it is in God, or is God. The nature of 
God, exalted above every relation or mode ( weise ), 
and for that reason unutterable and nameless, is not, 
however, mere abstract being (according to the doc¬ 
trine of Anmlric), or dead substance; but it is spirit, 
the highest reason, thinking, knowing, and making 
itself known. The property most peculiar to God 
is thinking, and it is by exerting it upon himself that 
he first becomes God; then the Godhead—the hid¬ 
den darkness—the simple and silent basis of the 
Divine Being actually is God. God proceeds out 
of himself, and this is the eternal generation of the 
Son, and is necessarily founded in the Divine essence. 
In the Son, or creative word, however, God also gives 
birth to all things, and as his operation, being iden¬ 
tical with his thinking, is without time, so creation 
takes place in an 1 everlasting now.’ God has no 
existence without the world, and the world, being 
his existence in another mode, is eternal with him. 
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The creatures, although they be in a manner set out 
of God, are yet not separated from him ; for other¬ 
wise God would be bounded by something external 
to himself. Much more the distinction in God is one 
which is continually doing itself away. By the Son, 
who is one with God, all things are in God, and that 
which is in God is God himself. In this manner it 
may be affirmed that 1 all things arc God,' as truly as 
that 1 God is all things.’ In this sense also, every 
created object, as being in God, is good. 

“ According to this the whole creation is a mani¬ 
festation of the Deity; every creature bears upon it 
a ‘ stamp of the Divine nature,’ a reflection of the 
eternal godhead; indeed, every creature is ‘ full of 
God.’ All that is divine, however, when situate 
forth from the Divine Being, necessarily strives to 
return back to its source, seeks to lay aside its fmi- 
tude, and from a state of division to re-enter into 
I unity. Hence all created things have a deep and 
painful yearning after union with God, in untroubled 
rest. It is only when God, after having, by the 
Son, passed out of himself into a different mode of 
existence, returns by love, which is the Iloly Spirit, 
into himself once more, that the Divine Being is per- 
1 fected in the Trinity, and he 1 rests with himself and 
1 with all the creatures.’” 

To this Pantheistic Mysticism was opposed a less 
noxious kind of mysticism which reared itself on the 
basis of Christian Theism. The chief representative 
of this fheistical mysticism is Ruysbroek, by whose 
efforts the mystical tendency in the Netherlands and 
Germany underwent a complete revolution. The sys¬ 
tem of tliis able and excellent writer, in so far as it 
affects life, is thus sketched by Ulhnann : “ Man, hav- 
I iug proceeded from God, is destined to return, and be¬ 
come one with him again. This oneness, however, 
is not to be understood as meaning that we become 
wholly identified with him, and lose our own being 
as creatures, for that is an impossibility. What it is 
I to be understood as meaning is, that we are conscious 
I of being wholly in God, and at the same time also 
wholly in ourselves; that we are united with God, 
and yet at the same time remain different from Him. 
Man ought to be conformed to God and to bear his 
I likeness. But this he can do only in so far as it is 
practicable, and it is practicable only in as far as he 
does not cease to be himself and a creature. For 
I God remains always God, and never becomes a crea¬ 
ture ; the creature always a creature, and never loses 
its own being as such. Man, when giving himself 
up with perfect love to God, is in union with him, 
but he no sooner again acts, than he feels his distinct¬ 
ness from God, and that he is another being. Thus 
he flows into God, and flows back again into him¬ 
self. The former state of oneness with, and the lat¬ 
ter state of difference from, Him, are both enjoined 
by God, and betwixt the two subsists that con¬ 
tinual annihilation in love which constitutes our 
| felicity.” 

Gerson, himself a mystic, attempted to involve 
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Ruysbroek in the same charge of pantheistical mysti¬ 
cism which attaches to Henry Eckart. The accu¬ 
sation, however, is without foundation. The niysti 
cism of Ruysbroek, which bad the double advantage 
of being at once contemplative and practical, was 
thoroughly theistieal in its character; and its in¬ 
fluence was extensively felt. Through Gerhard 
Grootthe practical mysticism was propagated in the 
Netherlands; through John Tauler the contempla¬ 
tive and spiritual in Germany. From this period, 
that is from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
we find in Germany a continuous chain of traditional 
mysticism reaching down to the Reformation, and by 
means of its most distinguished productions exerting 
the greatest influence upon the mind of Luther. 

One feature which is common to all the mediffival 
mystics, and which pervades the writings of Thomas 
it Kempis, is, that they look upon oneness with God, 
attained by means of the annihilation of self, as the 
summit of all perfection. Henry Suso, whose mys¬ 
ticism assumed a poetical character, gives utter¬ 
ance to his sentiments in a single sentence: “ A meek 
man must be deformed from the creature, conformed 
to Christ, and transformed to Deity." John Tauler, , 
another devout mystic, and who, by his sermons, ex¬ 
ercised a most remarkable influence upon the popu¬ 
lar mind, unfolds his opinions in a few sentences. 

“ Man, as a creature originating directly from God, I 
who is one, longs to return, according to his capa¬ 
city, back to the undivided unity. The efflux strives 
again to become a reflux: and only when all things 
in him have become wholly one in and with God, 
does he find entire peace and perfect rest. The 
means to this end, are to rise above sense and sen¬ 
suality, corporeal and natural powers, all desires, 
figures and imagery, and thus freed from the crea¬ 
tures, to seek God solely and directly, spirit with 
spirit, and heart to heart. The divine perfect life 
can become ours only when we die within, and cense 
to be ourselves. But this enuuot be effected by the 
power of nature. It must be done by grace, and 
through the mediation of Christ. What belongs to 
God by nature, man must acquire by grace. To 
this end the pattern of Christ has been given to him. 
As Jesus came from the Father, and returns to the 
Father again, so is this the destination of every 
man. As Christ died a bodily death, and rose again 
from the dead, so must every man spiritually die 
and revive, in order wholly to live in and with God. 
The image of Christ, however, which must be en¬ 
graved on the heart, is the likeness not of what is 
created and visible, but of what is noble, divine, and 
rational in the Son of God, the God-man. He who 
has this image in his heart is never without God, 
and, wherever God is at all, there he is wholly. Such 
a man acquiesces fully in the divine will, resigns 
himself entirely to God, stands in bottomless pa¬ 
tience, humility, and love, and herein enjoys perfect 
blessedness.” The writings of John Tauler were 
afterwards highly prized, not only by Luther and 
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Melanctlion, but also by some Romish divines of the 
highest celebrity. 

Among the mystical writings which prepared the 
way for the Reformation, a conspicuous place must 
be assigned to a small anonymous treatise, which 
appeared in the fourteenth century, under the name 
of ‘ Deutsche Thoologie,’ or German Theology. To 
this homely but admirable volume Luther lay under 
the deepest obligations. “Next to the Bible and 
St. Augustine,” he says, “from no book with which 
I have met have I learned more of what God, Christ, 
man, and all things, are.” The sound theology 
which pervades the work, though clothed in a 
somewhat mystical garb, conveyed much light to 
the Reformer’s mind. The fundamental thought 
which the book contains is thus described by Ull- 
inann : “If the creature recognise itself in the im¬ 
mutable Good, and as one therewith, and live and 
act in this knowledge, then it is itself good and per¬ 
fect. But if, on the contrary, the creature revolt 
from that Good, it is then evil. All sin consists in 
apostatizing from the supreme and perfect Good, in 
making self an object, and in supposing that it is 
something, and that we derive from it any sort of 
benefit, such as existence, or life, or knowledge, or 
ability. This the devil did, and it was by this alone 
he fell. Ill's presuming that he too was something, 
and that something was his, bis 1 1 ’ and his ‘ me,’ 
and his ‘my’ and his ‘mine,’ were his apostacy and 
fall. In the self-same way Adam also fell. Rating 
the apple was not the cause of his fall, but his arro¬ 
gating to self his ‘ /' and ■ me' and ‘ mine.’ But for 
this, even if he had eaten seven apples, he would not 
have fallen. Because of it, however, he must have 
fallen, although he had not tasted the one. So is it 
with every man, in whom the same thing is repeated 
a hundred times. But in what way may this apos¬ 
tacy and general fall be repaired? The way is for 
man to come out of self (isolation as a creature), and 
enter into God. In order to this, two parties must con¬ 
cur, God and man. Man cannot do it without God; 
and God could not do it without man. And, there¬ 
fore, it behoved God to take upon him human na¬ 
ture and to become man. in order that man might 
become God. This once took place in the most 
perfect way in Christ, and as every man' should be¬ 
come by grace what Christ was by nature, it ought 
to be repeated in every man. and in myself among 
the rest. For were God to be humanized in all other 
men, and all others to be deified in him, and were 
this not to take place in me, iny fall would not be 
repaired. In that way Christ restores what was lost 
by Adam. By Adam came selfishness, and with it 
disobedience, all evil, and corruption. By Christ, in 
virtue of his pure and divine life transfusing itself 
into men, come the annihilation of selfishness, obe¬ 
dience, and union with God, and therein every good 
thing, peace, heaven, and blessedness.” 

The ‘ Deutsche Theologie,’ which thus unfolded 
Protestant truth so clearly before the Reformation, 


has since 1621 been inscribed in the Romish index 
of prohibited books; while on the part of Protestant, 
but especially Lutheran divines, it has always been 
held in the highest estimation. At the instigation 
of Staupitz, Luther issued an edition of this popular 
work, with a preface written by his own hand. 
Staupitz was himself a mystic, but his mysticism 
was of a more thoroughly practical character than 
those writers of the same class who had preceded 
him; and among all the contemporaries of Luther 
none had a more powerful influence in the spiritual 
development of the great Reformer. 

The mediajval mysticism in its gradual progress 
from a mere poetical sentiment to a speculative sys- ! 
tern, and thence to a living, practical power, led men 
steadily forward towards the Reformation. In the 
view of Scholasticism, Christianity was an objective 
phenomenon, but in the view of Mysticism it was an 
inward life. The former pointed to the church as the 
only procuring means of salvation, but the latter 
pointed directly to God, and aimed at being one with 
him. The one concerned itself chiefly with a gor¬ 
geous hierarchy, outward forms, and necessarily 
efficacious sacraments; the other was mainly occu¬ 
pied with having Christ formed in the soul, the hope 
of glory. The Reformers therefore could not fail to 
sympathize far more deeply with the teachings of the 
Mystics than of the Schoolmen. Though an excep¬ 
tional class, the Mystics possessed, with all their ex¬ 
travagances, more of the truth of God than could be 
found within the wide domains of the Roman church. 
But while Luther and his brother Reformers learned 
much from the Mystics, their theology went far be¬ 
yond the doctrines of Mysticism. During the fif¬ 
teenth century indeed, the Scripture element was 
gradually supplanting the Mystical in the religion of 
the times. The Bible began to displace the School¬ 
men at the universities. Both in Germany and the 
Netherlands arose several able and orthodox divines, 
with whom the Word of God was brought into 
greater prominence than it had been for centuries as 
the standard of their teaching. 

Meanwhile Mysticism, which had been training 
men in the West for a great religious revolution, 
sprung up and spread rapidly also in the East. No 
sooner had the doctrines of Islftm been proclaimed 
by the great Arabian Prophet, than a class of Mys¬ 
tics appeared who revolted against the letter of the 
Koran in the name of the Spirit, and boldly urged 
their claims to a supernatural intercourse with the 
Deity. For several centuries Persia was the chief 
seat of a body of Mohammedan Mystics, who are 
known by the name of Si/fo; and the writings of 
their poets during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies are deservedly admired by every student of 
Oriental literature. These Eastern Mystics sought, 
and in some cases claimed, an immediate know¬ 
ledge of God by the direct exercise of the inttii- I 
live faculty, which is a ray of Deity, and beholds 
Essence. Hence the indifference which they uni- 
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! formly exhibited to all the various forms of posi¬ 
tive religion. Self-abandonment and self-annihila¬ 
tion formed the highest ambition of the Sujt. He is 
bound wholly to lose sight of his individuality; by 
mystical death he begins to live. The more extra¬ 
vagant among these Persian mystics claimed identity 
with God, and denied all distinction between good 
and evil. They held the sins of the Sufi to be 
dearer to God than the obedience of other men, and 
his impiety more acceptable than their faith. The 
Sufism of the East has continued unmodified in its 
character down to the present day, and is actually at 
this moment on the increase in Persia, notwithstand¬ 
ing the inveterate hatred which the other Moham¬ 
medans bear to its adherents. See Sufis. 

In the West, Mysticism has undergone no small 
modification since the Reformation in the six¬ 
teenth century. No sooner was the great Pro¬ 
testant principle announced by Luther that the 
Scriptures are the sufficient standard of Christian 
truth, than Traditionalism and Mysticism alike fell 
before it. Oral tradition and individual intuition 
were both of them rejected as infallible guides in an 
inquiry after truth. But while such was the general 
fate of mysticism among the Reformed, it broke forth 
in the most extravagant forms among the Zwickau 
prophets, and the various sects of Anabaptists who 
appeared in the Low Countries and different parts 
of Germany. Tints, as Mr. Vaughan has well said: 
“ By (lie mystic of the fourteenth century, the way 
of the Reformation was in great part prepared; by 
I he mystic of the sixteenth century it was hindered 
and imperilled.” The wild fanaticism of the Ana¬ 
baptists (which see), was alleged to be a practical 
refutation of the alleged right, of every man to the 
exercise of private judgment; and though Luther, 
Melancthon, Zwingli, and Ballinger exposed the fal¬ 
lacy of such an objection, yet for a time the work of 
reform was undoubtedly retarded thereby. 

In tlie beginning of the seventeenth century, mys¬ 
ticism took an entirely new direction. Hitherto its 
great efforts bad been put forth to reach union, and 
even identity with God. Now, however, it began to 
seek a supernatural acquaintance with the works of 
God. The leader of this movement was Jacob Bell¬ 
men. It is true be bad learned much from the 
theurgists who preceded him, particularly Cornelius 
Agrippa and Paracelsus, but the grand source of the 
knowledge which he professed to communicate in 
his mystical writings, was an inward illumination, 
which he claimed to have received from the Spirit 
of God, whereby lie became minutely acquainted 
with the essences, properties, and uses of all the ob¬ 
jects in nature. (See Beiimenists.) Then followed 
in the same track of mysticism the Rosicrucians and 
Freemasons, and secret societies which abounded so 
much in the eighteenth century. 

Protestantism has had its mystics, and so also lias 
Romanism. In France, in the sixteenth century, 


appeared St. Francis de Sales, and in Spain, St. 



Theresa and St. John of the Cross; all of them 
making their mystical doctrines subservient to the 
interests of Mother church. “ Nowhere,” says Mr. 
Vaughan, “ is the duty of implicit self-surrender to 
the director or confessor more constantly inculcated 
than in the writings of Theresa and John of the 
Cross, and nowhere are the inadequacy and mischief 
of the principle more apparent. John warns tire 
mystic that his only safeguard against delusion lies 
in perpetual and unreserved appeal to his director. 
Theresa tells us that whenever our Lord commanded 
her in prayer to do anything, and her confessor or¬ 
dered the opposite, the Divine guide enjoined obe¬ 
dience to the human; and would influence the mind 
of the confessor afterwards, so that lie was moved to 
counsel what he had before forbidden 1 Of course. 
For who knows what might come of it if enthusiasts 
were to have visions and revelations on their own 
account? The director must draw after him these 
fiery and dangerous natures, as the lion-leaders of 
an Indian pageantry conduct their charge, holding a 
chain and administering opiates. The question be¬ 
tween the orthodox and the heterodox mysticism of 
the fourteenth century was really one of theological 
doctrine. The same question in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth was simply one of ecclesiastical in¬ 
terests.” 

According to the mystical doctrine of St. Theresa, 
there are four degrees of prayer: (1.) Simple Mental 
Prayer. (2.) The Prayer of Quiet, called also Pure 
Contemplation. (3.) The Prayer of Union, called 
also Perfect Contemplation. (4.) The Prayer of 
Rapture or Ecstasy. The raptures and visions of 
tin's female saint of Romanism have gained for her a 
high name. But the mysticism of John of the Cross 
wore a different aspect. He delighted not in ecsta¬ 
tic prayer like Theresa, but in intense suffering. His 
earnest prayer was, that not a day might pass in 
which he did not sutler something. 

In the history of mysticism, the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was chiefly distinguished by the Quietist Contro¬ 
versy. The most remarkable exhibition of Quietism 
is to be found in the writings of Madame Gttyon. 
Thus when describing her experience she observes: 
“The soul passing out of itself by dying to itself 
necessarily passes into its divine object. This is the 
law of its transition. When it passes out of self, 
which is limited, and therefore is not God, and con¬ 
sequently is evil, it necessarily passes into the tin- 
limited ami universal, which is God, and therefore is | 
the true good. My own experience seemed to me I 
to be a verification of this. My spirit, disenthralled 
from selfishness, became united with and lost in 
God, its Sovereign, who attracted it more and more 
to Himself. And this was so much the ease, that 1 
could seem to see and know God only, and not my¬ 
self. ... It was thus that my soul was lost in God, 
who communicated to it His qualities, having drawn 
it out of all that it had of its own. ... 0 happy 
poverty, happy loss, happy nothing, which gives no 
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less than God Himself in his own immensity,—no 
more circumscribed to the limited manner of the 
creation, but always drawing it out of that to plunge 
it wholly into his divine Essence. Then the soul 
knows that all the states of self-pleasing visions, of 
intellectual illuminations, of ecstasies and raptures, of 
whatever value they might once have been, are now 
rather obstacles than advancements; and that they 
are not of service in the state of experience which is 
far above them; because the state which has props 
or supports, which is the case with the merely illu¬ 
minated and ecstatic slate, rests in them in some 
degree, and has pain to lose them. But the soul 
cannot arrive at the state of which I am now speak¬ 
ing, without the loss of all such supports and helps. 
. . . The soul is then so submissive, and perhaps 
we may say so passive,—that is to say, is so disposed 
equally to receive from the hand of God either good 
or evil,—as is truly astonishing. It receives both 
the one and the other without any selfish emotions, 
letting them flow and be lost as they came.” 

This quotation contains the substance of the doc¬ 
trine which pervades the mystical writings of Madame 
Guyon. The whole may be summed up in two 
words, “ disinterested love,” which she regarded as 
the perfection of holiness in the heart of man. A 
similar, if not wholly identical doctrine, was incul¬ 
cated at the same period by Molinos in Italy, in a 
book entitled ‘The Spiritual Guide.’ Quietist opi¬ 
nions were now evidently on the advance in different 
countries of Europe, and among their supporters 
were some of the most illustrious men of the day, 
of which it is sufficient to name Fenelon, archbishop 
of Cambray. But the high character for piety and 
worth of the leading Quietists made them all the 
more obnoxious to the Jesuits. Nor was the hostile 
spirit which was manifested towards the Quietists 
limited to the Jesuits alone; the celebrated Bossuct 
also was one of the most bitter persecutors of Madame 
Guyon, and succeeded in procuring the public con¬ 
demnation of her writings. 

Fenelon was for a time conjoined with Bossuct in 
opposing Madame Guyon, but all the while he was 
conscious that his own opinions did not materially 
differ from hers. At length, in 1G97, he openly 
avowed his sympathy with the sentiments of the 
Mystics in a work which, under the name of the 
1 Maxims of the Saints,’ was devoted to an inquiry 
as to the teaching of the church on the doctrines of 
pure love, of mystical union, and of perfection. The 
publication of this treatise gave rise to a lengthened 
and angry controversy. Bossuct sought to invoke 
the vengeance of the government upon his heretical 
brother, and he had even hoped to call down upon 
him the fulmiuations of the Pope. In the first object 
he was successful; in the second he was, for a time 
at least, disappointed. A war of pamphlets and 
treatises now raged at Paris, the chief combatants 
being Bossuet on the one side, and Fenelon on the 
other. The ‘Maxims’ were censured by the Sor- 


bonne, and their author was persecuted by the King 
of France, but Pope Innocent XII. declined for a 
long time to pronounce a sentence of condemnation 
upon Fenelon, of whom he had been accustomed to 
sav, that he had erred through excess of love to 
God. At length, with the utmost reluctance, and 
in measured terms, he sent forth the long-expected 
anathema, and Fenelon submitted to the decision of 
the Homan See. Madame Guyon, after a long life 
of persecution, thirty-seven years of which were 
spent in prison, died in 1717. 

Among the Quietists of the seventeenth century 
may be mentioned Madame Bourignon and her ac¬ 
complished disciple Peter Poiret, (see Bourignon- 
ists,) as well as the fascinating mystic Madame de 
Krttdener. England had its mystical votaries in the 
earnest followers of George Fox, with whom the 
doctrine of the Inward Light was the central princi¬ 
ple of the gospel scheme. But the most extravagant 
of all the mystics of modern times is beyond all 
doubt Emanuel Swedenborg, the founder of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. (See Swedenbor- 
GtANS.) One of the leading principles of this mysti¬ 
cal system is the doctrine of Correspondtnce, which 
declares every thing visible to have its appropriate 
spiritual reality. Another principle which lies at 
the foundation of the Swedenborgian theory, is, that 
the Word of God is holy in every syllable, and its 
literal sense is the basis of its spiritual and celestial 
meaning. 

Of the more modern mystics, William Law may 
be considered as the father. lie was a clergyman 
of the Church of England in the last century ; and 
the doctrines which he and his followers held exhibit 
so strong a tendency to mysticism, that it may be 
well to give an outline of his system : “ Mr. Law 
supposed that the material world was the region 
which originally belonged to the fallen angels. At 
length the light and Spirit of God entered into the 
chaos, and turned the angels’ ruined kingdom into a 
paradise on earth. God then created man, and 
placed him there. Be was made in the image of the 
Triune God, (whom, like the llutchinsonians, he 
compares to ‘ fire, light, and spirit,’) a living mirror 
of the divine nature, formed to enjoy communion 
with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and to live on 
earth as the angels do in heaven, lie was endowed 
with immortality, so that the elements of this out¬ 
ward world could not have any power of acting on his 
body: but by his fall he changed the light, life, and 
spirit of God, for the light, life, and spirit of the 
world. lie died on the very day of his transgression 
to all the influences and operations of the Spirit of 
God upon him, as we die to the influences of this 
world when the soul leaves the body; and all the 
influences and operations of the elements of this life 
were open to him, as they are in any animal, at his 
birth into this world : he became an earthly creature, 
subject to the dominion of this outward world and 
stood only in the highest rank of animals. 
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“ But the goodness of God would not leave man in 
this condition : redemption from it was immediately 
granted; and the bruiser of the serpent brought the 
life, light, and spirit of heaven, once more into the 
human nature. All men, in consequence of the re¬ 
demption of Christ, have in them the first spark, 01 
seed, of the divine life, as a treasure hid in the cen¬ 
tre of our souls, to bring forth, by degrees, a new 
birth of that life which was lost in paradise. No son 
of Adam can be lost, except by turning away from 
the Saviour within him. The only religion which 
can save us, must be that which can raise the light, 
life, and Spirit of God in our souls. Nothing can 
enter into the vegetable kingdom till it have vegeta¬ 
ble life in it, or be a member of the animal king¬ 
dom till it have the animal life. Thus all nature 
joins with the gospel in affirming that no man can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven till the heavenly 
life is born in him. Nothing can be our righteousness 
or recovery, but the divine nature of Jesus Christ 
derived to our souls.” 

We are not altogether strangers to mysticism even 
in our own days. Only a few years have elapsed 
since we were asked to believe in the supernatural 
revelations made to the followers of Edward Irving; 
and the Spiritualists of North America profess to hold 
converse with the spiritual existences of another 
world. But passing from these we find a class of 
mystics in the Lvrumo.vtSTS (which see), on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who substitute the subjective 
revelation of consciousness for the objective revela¬ 
tion of the written Word. 

MYTH, a fable or fictitious narrative, under which 
are couched religious or moral principles. Facts 
often constitute the basis of the myth, and with 
these religious ideas are interwoven. A myth may 
also be of a mixed nature, partly true and partly 
fictitious, but designed to convey important princi¬ 
ples which are embodied in the event narrated. 

MYTHOLOGY (Gr. muthos, a fable, and logos, 
a discourse), a word used to denote the fabulous 
stories which have been invented and propagated by 
the ancient nations concerning the origin and history 
of their gods. The mythology of the ancient, world 
is one of the most interesting departments of human 
inquiry. Man is naturally a religious being. He has 
been endowed by his Creator with certain faculties 
and powerswhich fit him for the investigation of spirit¬ 
ual and heavenly things. But even from the earliest 
period in the history of fallen man, we find a con¬ 
stant tendency to make to himself a religion of fable 
rather than of fact. He looked abroad upon the 
world with all its infinitely varied objects and pheno¬ 
mena, but instead of rising from nature up to nature’s 
God, he clothed creation with the character of the 
Creator, and converted it into a deity to be adored. 
Polytheism and idolatry in the grossest forms were 
the necessary results of such perverted views of na¬ 
ture, and, accordingly, the religion of the primitive 
ages was, in its full extent, a system of Pantheism. 


The heavenly bodies were probably first of all the 

objects of adoration; and next, the most conspicuous 
and important objects on the earth. Deified mortals, 
or a system of hero-worship, probably followed next 
in succession. The personification of abstract vir¬ 
tues or of physical laws, deduced from the operations 
of nature, belongs to a more advanced stage of so¬ 
ciety. It may be a pleasing exercise of intellectual 
power to trace in the religion of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians a well-connected series of astronomical allego¬ 
ries, or in that of the ancient Greeks and Homans a 
series of profound and plausible myths. But the 
question may well be started, whether in the earlier 
ages of the world either priests or people maintained 
a religion, which, if we are so to understand it, was no¬ 
thing more than an allegorical myth, a philosophical 
mystery. No such refined notions can be traced in 
the simple theology of the Homeric age. All classes, 
learned and illiterate, sacerdotal and lay, were, in plain 
language, gross idolaters. But as we advance onward 
in the course of history, we meet with a higher class 
of minds, who, not contented with being religious, 
seek to reason on the subject; and in the days of 
Aristotle and Plato, the mind of man, more enlight- 
ed, elevated, and refined, calls in the aid of allegory 
to reconcile the popular mythology with its more ad¬ 
vanced conceptions. In viewing the subject of my¬ 
thology, however, it is important to keep in mind 
the distinction between the primitive religions them¬ 
selves, and the philosophic systems which have been 
attempted to be reared on the basis of these reli¬ 
gions. The Tsabaism of the early Chaldeans affords 
an example of the extreme simplicity which charac¬ 
terized the first forms of idolatrous worship. The 
sun, the moon, the heavenly bodies in general, were 
looked upon as gods, and as exercising an influence, 
whether prosperous or adverse, upon the interests of 
mankind. In these circumstances the planetary 
deities were adored, and men bowed before them 
with solemn awe as the regulators of human destiny. 

When we pass, however, from the simple and pri¬ 
mitive Tsabaism, of the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and 
other primitive nations, and examine the more com¬ 
plex and intricate mythology of ancient Egypt, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the variety of opinion 
which exists among the learned as to its real nature. 
Many writers have regarded it as of a purely sym¬ 
bolic character, all its gods being deified personifica¬ 
tions of nature; while Bryant, Faber, and many 
others, have come to the conclusion that the gods of 
the Egyptians, and indeed of all the heathen nations 
of antiquity, were the souls of their forefathers, to 
whom was assigned the control of the elements of 
nature. On this subject considerable doubt cannot 
fail to rest, from the circumstance that two different 
creeds existed among the Egyptians, the one a popu¬ 
lar, and the other a sacerdotal system of belief. The 
priests were a separate class, who claimed to be the 
sole depositaries both of science and religion. To 
maintain their influence, over the people, they seem 
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to have constructed an elaborate metaphysical my¬ 
thology which was carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the vulgar. The Egyptian priests, 
accordingly, are supposed to have been the first who 
reduced mythology to a kind of system, which they 
unfolded only to a select class of the initiated. The 
more effectually to exclude the great mass of the 
1 people from the knowledge of their mystic allegori¬ 
cal theology, they conducted their religious ceremo¬ 
nies in an unknown tongue. What views then must 
the common people have entertained of the gods and 
goddesses whom they were taught to worship ? This 
question it is difficult to answer satisfactorily. In 
all probability, however, they were satisfied with the 
observance of idolatry in its grossest forms, whether 
as applied to the starry heavens, and the other visible 
objects of nature, or to the souls of deified mortals. 
And as to the Egyptian sacerdotal creed, about which 
the learned have speculated to so little purpose, it 
is difficult to believe that at so early a period of the 
; world’s history, a body of priests actually devised a 
system of philosophical mythology so complicated 
and so profound as to elude the penetration of some 
of the most learned and most ingenious men of mo¬ 
dern times. The truth is, that the primitive gods of 
Egypt, as represented on the most ancient monu¬ 
ments, were thirteen in number, and were in all 
I probability worshipped both by priests and people 
as the spirits of their ancestors, whom they believed 
to inhabit and to preside over the heavenly bodies. 
The animals also which they worshipped may have 
been regarded as living representatives of the gods 
who inhabited their bodies, and through them re¬ 
ceived the homage which was paid by men. 

The constant intercourse, commercial and other¬ 
wise, between Egypt and the Canaanitish tribes, 
must have led to the rapid propagation of idolatry: 
and as Canaan lay in the direct road between Baby¬ 
lon and Egypt, it was naturally to be expected that 
the gods of Babylon and Assyria would be readily 
transferred to the land of the Pharaohs. That the 
Tuabaivn of the early Chaldeans and Egyptians was 
I Inis carried into Canaan, is plain from the fact that 
Axhtoreth or Astarte, the principal goddess of the 
Canaanites, is universally believed to have repre¬ 
sented the Moon, and Bel or Baal the Sun. 

The mythology of Greece and Rome, in everyaspect 
of it, bears much more the appearance of a mythical 
hero-worship than do the religions of the earlier east¬ 
ern nations. Its gods and goddesses are plainly men 
and women, actuated by the same motives, impelled 
by the same passions, characterized by the same 
virtues and vices as mortals of flesh and blood. 
They love, they hate; they doubt, they fear; they 
deliberate, they decide; all indicating a human ori¬ 
gin, and that they were framed like ordinary men. 
And not only were they capricious and uncertain in 
i their individual character, but they were believed to 
be divided and subdivided into factions ranged in 
hostile array against one another. The Iliad of 


Homer abounds in allusions to and even detailed de¬ 
scriptions of these unseemly dissensions among the 
Olympic gods. 

1 he entire Pantheon of Greece and Rome was one 
immense graduated hierarchy, at the head of which 
sat enthroned in awftd majesty Zeus or Jupiter, 
wielding the sceptre of universal empire. Next to 
him in order, but immeasurably inferior in authority 
and power, were the celestial deities whose business 
it was pre-eminently to rule in the affairs of men. 
Superior in number to these, but far beneath them in 
rank and power, were the terrestrial gods and goddesses 
presiding over fields and cities, mountains, rivers, and 
woods. Subordinate even to the terrestrial gods were 
the Penates and Lares, the Demigods and Deified 
Heroes, all claiming a share in the veneration, the 
homage and respect of the human family. Every 
nation, every town, nay, every family had its friends 
and its foes in the council of Olympus, and so nu¬ 
merous was the entire assemblage of Grecian and 
Roman divinities, that it was said to be easier to find 
a god than a man. Nor was this immense host of 
heavenly rulers idle or unemployed; to ench was 
allotted his separate share in the government of the 
universe. “On Mercury,” says Mr. Gross, “de¬ 
volved the duty to be the messenger of his divine 
compeers; Bacchus bore sway over the convivial 
cup and its orgian rites; and stern Mars found his 
post wherever the cry of battle and the clash of arms 
resounded in martial discord. Apollo presided over 
the fine arts, medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence; 
while Neptune stretched his pronged sceptre over 
the green waters and mountain-waves of old ocean. 
Ceres introduced the cereal grains among mankind, 
and guided and fostered agrarian pursuits; to be the 
queen of love and the mistress of grace and soft 
delights, became none so well as Venus; Flora be¬ 
trayed her refined taste in the cultivation of flowers: 
and the elastic and sprightly Diana strung her bow 
in the sports and fatigues of the chase.” 

The Greek mythology is justly believed to have 
been of Cretan origin, and Crete having been the 
primeval seat of Phoenician and Egyptian colon¬ 
ists, it is fundamentally, like the earlier religions, 
a strictly Tsabian system of idolatry, the recog 
nition and worship of the sun, moon, and stars 
as divinities, being the basis on which the whole 
complicated system is made to rest. Accord¬ 
ingly there is ample ground for the theory of 
Creuzer and other German writers, that the classical 
mythology of the ancient heathens is of a strictly 
allegorical and symbolic character. In the dayB of 
Homer, the gods of Greece were only eight in num¬ 
ber, but as time advanced the Grecian divinities 
so rapidly multiplied, that the form in which it has 
come down to us is that of a perfectly complete 
mythic system, the exposition of which has engaged 
the earnest and profound investigation of some of 
the ablest and most erudite scholars of the age. 

| The mythology of the ancient Persians, as dovel- 
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oped in tlic Zend-Abeslu, has in it several peculiari¬ 
ties which distinguish it from the other religions of 
antiquity. One of these is its dualistic cliaracter, 
the two elementary principles, Orrmusd and Ahri- 
man, constituting an original antagonism between 
good and evil, which might seem at first contra¬ 
dictory and self-destructive. But above and be¬ 
yond these contending elements, was the Supreme 
Being under the name of Zeruane Akeretie. Fire 
was regarded as the omnipotent organ of the Divine 
energy, in the form of a twofold emanation, repre¬ 
sented by Mithras the tire-god, and Mitra the fire- 
goddess. This fire-worship, which was simply a 
form of Tsabainn , appears to have been almost 
coeval with the human race. Under the name of 
Agni, fire was worshipped in India in the Vaidic 
age; and from India aid Persia, this species of wor¬ 
ship was propagated among other nations. The 
Ethiopians revered the Persian fire-god ns their old¬ 
est lawgiver, and the founder of their religion. The 
Egyptians also had their Heliopolis, or city of the 
stln, where obelisks were erected in honour of the 
sun, the source of light and heat. From Persia, 
Mithras worship spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Cilicia, Greece, Rome, and even Germany, 
j Humboldt discovered the same species of worship 
in the halls and temples of the Montezumas. 

It is remarkable how far the mythologies of an¬ 
cient times spread beyond the regions in which they 
originated. The Persian fire-worship, for instance, 
was introduced at Rome in the time of the Emperors, 
and thence it was rapidly diffused over the whole 
empire. “ Troops of Egyptian priests,” to uso the 
language of Mr. Osburn in his ‘ Religions of the 
World, “made their appearance in many of the 
cities of the Roman Empire, singing the praises and 
setting forth the temporal advantages of the worship 
of the gods of Egypt, especially of Isis, the wife or 
female half of Osiris. They had assuredly great 
success. Tin's is evidenced by the number of 
Egypto-Roman statues of the gods of Egypt to be 
seen in all extensive collections of classical antiqui¬ 
ties. The ruins of the temple of Isis have likewise 
been found at Pompeii, in South Italy. It was 
in the wake of the conquering arms of Rome that 
the Greek mythology travelled over the world. 
Both systems were, however, in this their propa¬ 
gation, associated with the very remarkable dogma 
of Pantheism. This word meant, in its ancient 
and true sense, that everything which ever had been 
worshipped by any race of mankind, was a god 
really, and ought still to be worshipped. It was 
in obedience to this teaching that the Egyptian 
priests were permitted to build temples to their gods 
in Rome, Byzantium, Carthage, and other great 
cities of the empire. It was in the same spirit that 
the Roman legionaries placed the altars and temples 
of their own gods in all the countries they had con¬ 
quered. They were merely Roman names for the 
gods whose worship they found established there. 

It. 

All were gods alike. All were indeed the same 
gods, and they merely worshipped them abroad un¬ 
der the names they had been accustomed to apply to 
them at home." 

The varied forms of mythology which had thus* 
found their way into the Roman Empire, gradually 
lost their power over the minds of the people, in 
consequence of the progress of science and philoso¬ 
phy, but more especially the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, which rapidly extinguished the false lights of 
Pagan religions, substituting the full effulgence of 
the Sun of Righteousness with its illuminating and 
refreshing influence on the hearts and consciences of 
men. 

The Scandinavian mythology holds a kind of in¬ 
termediate place between the religions of antiquity 
and those of modern heathendom. It seems to have 
had its origin among the Teutonic tribes in the plains 
of Upper Asia, between the Euxine and the Caspian 
seas. Under the leadership of Odin, a portion of the 
people inhabiting this locality set out on an expedi¬ 
tion towards the north-west, subduing the countries 
tlu'ough which they passed, and settled at length in 
the country now called Jutland and the adjacent 
islands. Here was erected the kingdom of Den¬ 
mark, over which Odin appointed his son, Skiold, to 
be the first king. The conquest of Scandinavia by 
Odin is calculated by the archaeologists of the North 
to have happened so recently as about forty years 
before the birth of Christ, and the whole history of 
the mythology of the Edda, from its origin to its final 
disappearance, does not include a longer space of 
time tliun 1,000 years. At the head of the Norse 
deities is Odin, the sun-god, and next to him Frigt/a, 
his spouse, who represents the earth. Thor, the son 
of Odin, is the god of thunder. Baldttr is the per¬ 
sonification of all that is great and good, and Loki, 
the principle of evil. The whole body of the Northern 
gods, or FEsir, as they were called, in the opinion of 
some writers, symbolized the laws and operations of 
physical nature ; but according to others, they were 
planetary gods. In this latter view Mr Gross thus 
describes them : “ Thor, the opener of the year, be¬ 
gins his reign at the period of the vernal equinox, in 
the sign of Aries; and as such he is symbolical 
of time and terrestrial fecundity. Next comes Uller 
in Taurus, when the earth begins to develop its la¬ 
tent energies, and gives promise of future plenty ; 
and therefore the horn of taunts, or the ox, is typical 
of agrarian abundance : it is the horn of plenty, so 
frequently quoted iu the ornate effusions of poets and 
orators. Frey, the floral god, who is at once the lovely 
and the loving, takes his turn in Gemini, and is now 
in the bloom and vigour of his strength, of which his 
sword is the emblem. June, or Cancer, claims the pre¬ 
sence of Odin, and the sun-god is now iu the culmina¬ 
tion of his divine might; his creative and maturing 
planetary influence is complete. At this point of 
the ecliptic the sun begins its recession from the 
northern hemisphere, — Odin dies; retires to his hall 
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Valhalla, in July; and in August, he already occu¬ 
pies Gladsheim — glad-home, or the abode of bliss, as 
the father of souls. Skadi succeeds in Libra, or 
September; and Baldur, the good, takes his station 
fn Scorpion, or October, after the autumnal equinox. 
As to Ueimdall, the preserver of the planetary 
world, he demands Sagittarius, or November, for his 
portion of zodiacal sway'; while Freyja, the delight, 
is content with December, or Capricorn. Forsetti 
takes possession of Aquarius, or January; Njiird of 
Pisces, or February; and Vidar, without any defi¬ 
nite abode, closes the cycle of the year, of the quiet, 
silent departure of which he is the type. Hence 
he is called the silent god." 

It is somewhat remarkable, that from districts 
closely adjacent to that part of Asia from which 
Odin came, several other religious reformers issued 
on expeditions of conquest several centuries before. 
Thus Budha journeyed south-eastward into India, 
Confucius north-eastward into China, and Zoroaster 
southward into Persia. The earliest mythology 
which is known to have existed in India, is that of 
the Vddas, which was essentially' symbolic of the 
elements and energies of nature, one-half of the 
hymns and prayers of the Rig-Vdda being ad¬ 
dressed either to Indra , the god of light, or Agni, 
the god of fire. The next in prominence to these 
is Vanina, the god of water. And although a mul ¬ 
titude of other gods are mentioned, they appear to 
have been simply .personifications of the powers 
and processes of nature. “ Perhaps,” says Rit¬ 
ter, in his ‘ History of Ancient Philosophy',' “ there 
is nothing more instructive in Indian archaeology, 
than, so to express ourselves, the transparency of 
| their mythology, which permits us to .perceive how, 
with a general sense of the divine, the co-existence 
, of a special recognition thereof in the separate 
phenomena of nature was possible, and how, out of 
the conception of the one God, a belief in the plura¬ 
lity of gods could arise.” 

By what means the second phase of the mythology 
of India, that of Brahmanism, was produced, it is 
impossible even to conjecture. With the conquests 
of the Aryans came an entire change in the religion 
of the vanquished. For the worship of gods symbo¬ 
lizing the elements and processes of nature, was sub¬ 
stituted the worship of gods more completely re¬ 
sembling men. But at the head of this humanized 
pantheon is a mere abstraction, which, under the 
name of Drahm, sits enthroned in solitary mnjesty 
the sole existing being in the universe, all else, 
though seeming to exist, being Maya or illusion. 
Subordinate to this supreme deity, is the Hindu 
Tritnurtti, consisting of Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, 
the preserver, and Shiva, the destroyer. The num¬ 
berless gods of the Hindu pantheon are simply dif¬ 
ferent names or attributes of these members of the 
sadted Triad. 

In process of time Brahmanism or Hinduism suc¬ 
ceeded, displacing the simpler mythology of the Vai- 


dic period ; but the complicated religion of the Ary¬ 
ans at length began to lose its hold of the thinking 
portion of the community, through the rise of cer¬ 
tain philosophic schools, whose creed was that of 
undisguised Atheism, under the imposing title of a 
rational system of belief; but still more through the 
promulgation of Budhism in the seventh century 
before the Christian era. The progress of this new 
faith was slow but sure, and at length it succeeded 
in overshadowing its rival for a thousand years, at 
the end of which a terrible revulsion took place in 
the feelings of the people : “ The younger sister,” to 
use the language of Mr. Hardwick, “ was violently JI 
extruded by the elder from all parts of Hindustan, 
if we except one scanty remnant at the foot of the 
Himalaya. Yet meanwhile Buddhism had evinced a 
property unknown to every other heathen system. 

It was far more capable of transplantation. It flour¬ 
ished with peculiar freshness and luxuriance in 
Tibet, and ultimately in the Tatar tribes of central 
Asia. Above all, it kept possession of its ancient 
fortress in the island of Ceylon ; and thither, in the 
early centuries of our era, flocked a multitude of 
foreign pilgrims, anxious by such visit to abridge 
their term of penitential suffering, to venerate the 
relies of Gautama Buddha, or to kiss the print of his 
gigantic foot.” 

The religion of Budha can scarcely be considered 
as having a mythology, since it not only disowns all 
belief in the numberless gods of Hinduism, but it is 
essentially atheistic and nihilistic in its whole char¬ 
acter. All nature is in Budhism nothing more than 
an eternal and necessary chain of causes and effects ; 
atid in the case of the human family an infinite suc¬ 
cession of births and new births. It teaches, accord- I 
iugly, that the grand aim of all religions is to deliver 
us from this terrible necessity of repeated births, 

When driven from Hindustan, Budhism found a 
home in Thibet and Tartary, where it assumed the 
form of Lamaism, with its doctrine of perpetual in¬ 
carnations. In China, again, where it was introduced 
shortly after the Christian era, it is known by the 
name of Fo-ism. But the orthodox Budhists are 
found chiefly in Ceylon. A remnant of the system 
still exists in India in the religion of the Jains (which 
see). Gutzlaff tells us, that the only genuine Bud¬ 
hists in China are the monks and mendicants. The 
Budhist mythology of Nepfd exhibits a peculiarity 
which is not found in any other country, that it re¬ 
cognizes an Adi-Budha or a first Budha, in the char¬ 
acter of a Supreme Creator—a doctrine which may 
possibly have been borrowed from the adjacent Brah¬ 
manism. In the numerous Fo-ist temples of China, 
the chief object of adoration is a perfect Budha nam¬ 
ed O-me-to, who is looked upon as the great source 
of deliverance from all kinds of evil. One prayer of 
faith addressed to this imaginary deity will, it is be¬ 
lieved, secure a man’s salvation. It is a remarkable 
fact, that in the revolution which is at present going 
forward in China, the rebels manifest a special hatred 
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to the Fo-ists. and so rapidly lias Budliism in that 
country been declining for some years past, that as tbe 
missionary Gutzlaffinforms ns, “The Fo ist temples 
are now mostly deserted and in a stat e of ruins ; the 
votaries fewer and fewer, and the offerings very spar¬ 
ing.” To compensate this state of matters Budliism 
seems to flourish vigorously in Burmali and Siam, 

1 though the progress of British conquest, in the for¬ 
mer country, is likely to check its further advances. 

About the middle of the sixth century before Christ, 
a remarkable sage, named Confucius, was born in 
China, who gave rise to a system of philosophy which, 
partaking partly of a political and partly of a religious 
1 character, has established itself as one of the leading 
forms of belief among the Chinese. The most ancient 
creed of the Middle Kingdom appears to have been a 
kind of Tsabaism, or worship of the heavenly bodies, 
combined with a worship of demons or spirits, who 
were believed to preside over different realms of crea¬ 
tion. Confucius modified the ancient mythology of the 
Chinese, by adding to it a system of hero-worship, 
while to the sage himself was assigned a most con¬ 
spicuous place in the already crowded pantheon. 
Nor are the Chinese, at this day strangers to this 
! system of apotheosis, men and even women having 
temples erected in honour of them, and prayers said 
before their images. The most prominent supersti¬ 
tion, indeed, among this strange people at the pre¬ 
sent moment, is the worship of the holy mother Ma- 
tso-poo, which chiefly prevails among the sailors. 
But throughout the whole Chinese Empire, creature- 
worship is almost universally found in the form of 
veneration paid to departed ancestors. 

Half-a-century earlier than the birth of Confu¬ 
cius, an ascetic philosopher, named Lao-tse, ap¬ 
peared, who gave origin to a sect called the Tao-ists, 
who worshipped their founder, and zealously adhered 
to and propagated his doctrines as developed in 
the Tao-lc-linf). This School of the Fixed Way, 
as it is called, seems to have aimed at banishing 
from the mythology of China those numberless 
deities, demons, and heroes with which it was 
| encumbered, and to have set themselves to pro¬ 
mulgate among their countrymen the 1 Doctrine of 
Reason,’ as they termed it, which alleges the exist- 
m ence of a great nameless Unity in nature, of which 
Lao-tse was believed to be an incarnation. For a 
time this sect made little progress, but about b. c. 
140, the then reigning Emperor having along with 
his Empress embraced the system, it received a very 
large accession to the numbers of its adherents. 
The Tao-ists now began to claim supernatural 
powers, and from this time they gave themselves to 
magic, fortune-telling, and superstitious practices of 
various kinds. Their chief meu accordingly arc 
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styled “heavenly doctors,” and the head ot the 

whole sect is believed to be an incarnation ot lao, 
and to exercise absolute dominion over unseen 
spirits. 

In both North and South America the most an¬ 
cient forms of religion were, as in China, spirit-wor¬ 
ship and element-worship, which may be considered 
as primitive forms of heathenism. The spirits which 
they venerate are some of them the manes ot their 
departed ancestors, and others the tenants of vari¬ 
ous natural objects which are thus converted into 
Fetishes, such as are worshipped in Greenland, 
Western Africa, and Siberia. 

The sun, moon, and stars are the chief objects of 
the adoration of the American savage, believing 
them, as he does, to be animated and even intelli¬ 
gent. Amid the polytheism, however, which per¬ 
vades his mythology, he believes in one Great 
Spirit, who rules over and regulates the universe, 
but who is nevertheless merely one of a whole host 
of deities, and in fact little more than n personifica¬ 
tion of the powers of nature, the Sun-god, as he is 
often termed. And while the American Indian be¬ 
lieves in an array of benevolent spirits headed by 
the Sun, he puts equal faith in the existence ot an 
army of evil spirits headed by the Moon. To pro¬ 
pitiate the favour of the one, and avert the anger 
of the other, constitutes one of the chief aims of his 
religion. 

Of a similar character was the mythology of the 
ancient Mexicans. Originally partaking of the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of a Nature-worship, it gra¬ 
dually assumed the features of a species of Hero- 
worship. The deities came more nearly to resemble 
human beings. It is generally believed, however, that 
the Mexicans believed in a Supreme Being, whom 
they termed Teo-tl. Their pantheon consisted ot 
thirteen chief divinities, at the head of which was 
Tezcatlipoca, who appears to have been a Sun-god. 
Another deity, who was the object of dread to the 
Mexicans, was Mexitli or Huitzilopochtli, who may 
be called the Mars of Central America. To propi¬ 
tiate this awful divinity, his altars were made con¬ 
tinually to stream with the blood of human victims. 

A third important member of the Aztec pantheon 
was Quezalcodtl, or the “ Feathered Serpent.” 

The mythology of many nations of modern hea¬ 
thendom consists of a series of fables in reference to 
demons or devils whom they worship. Of this char¬ 
acter is the Shamanism of t he Ugrian tribes of Sibe¬ 
ria, Lapland, and other northern countries, and the 
same mode of worship prevails among the aboriginal 
tribes of Hindustan, and the inhabitants of Polynesia j 
or the islands of the South Pacific Ocean. Such, so 
varied is the mythology of the nations of the world. 
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NAAMAH, ilie sister of Tubal-cain, as we learn 
from Gen. iv. 22. Her name signifies in Hebrew, 
“ tlie fair one," and the Arabian writers are gener¬ 
ally agreed in representing her as a very beautiful 
woman. She is one of the four females from whom 
the Jewish Rabbis allege the angels to have sprung. 
Some have supposed her to be identical with Ash- 
turoth. 

NADAR, the ecclesiastical head of the Moham¬ 
medans in Persia. Ilis office corresponds to that of 
the Mufti in Turkey, with this difference, however, 
that the Nodal can divest himself of his spiritual 
functions, which the Mufti cannot do. 

NADU AM IANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
which maintained that God could do evil, but that 
he never docs it, lest he should appear an imperfect 
and wicked Being. 

N/ENIA, a funeral dirge, which was sung among 
the ancient Greeks in praise of the deceased. A 
goddess bearing this name was worshipped at Rome, 
but being connected with the dead, her temple was 
outside the city. 

NAGAS, snake-gods, who, according to the sys¬ 
tem of Budliism, have their residence under the 
sacred mountain Meru, and in the waters of the 
world of men. They have the shape of the specta¬ 
cle-snake, with the extended hood; but many actions 
arc attributed to them that can only be done by one 
possessing the human form. They are demi-gods, 
who are usually considered as favourable to Budha 
and his adherents; but when roused to anger they 
are very formidable. 

NAGAS, a class of Hindu mendicant monks who 
travel about in a slate of nudity, but armed with 
warlike weapons, usually a matchlock, and sword, 
and shield. They are not limited to one sect, there 
being Vuwhnuva and Saiva Ndgas, the latter of 
whom smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, 
beards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the project¬ 
ing braid of hair, called the Jata. The Sikh Ndgas, 
however, differ from those of the other sects by ab¬ 
staining from the use of arms, and following a retired 
and religious life. 

NAHAT. See A.naitis. 

NAIIIMEU, the goddess of health among the 
ancient Egyptians. She was the spouse of Thotii 
(which see). 

NAIADS, nymphs who were considered among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans to preside over 
rivers, fountains, lakes, and streams. 

NA1NS, spirits in the Scandinavian mythology 


who dwelt in caverns, and excelled in the art of 
working metals. They only appeared during the 
night, and if they allowed themselves to be overtaken 
by the rays of the rising sun, they were straightway 
changed into stones. 

NAKIB, the chief of the Emirs (which see) 
among the Turkish Mohammedans, who is held in 
great respect as being the head of the descendants of 
the prophet. lie has the power of life and death 
over the other Emirs. 

NAK1R, one of the two angels who, according to 
the Mohammedans, preside at the examination of the 
dead. See Dead (Examination of the). 

NAMANDA, a short ejaculatory prayer usually 
addressed by the Japanese to their god Amidas 
(which see). This prayer, which is either sung or 
repeated to the tinkling of a little bell, consists of 
only three words, which signify, “ Ever blessed Ami¬ 
das, have mercy upon us." The frequent repetition 
of the Namanda is considered by the Japanese as 
conducive to the deliverance of their friends and rela¬ 
tions from suffering in another world. Societies 
also are formed to repeat this short prayer for the 
comfort and relief of their own souls. Oriental scho¬ 
lars allege that the words in which the Namanda is 
expressed are pure Sanskrit. 

NAMAZI, the five daily prayers which the Mo¬ 
hammedans regularly repeat every twenty-four hours. 
According to a tradition, the prophet was commanded 
by God to impose upon his disciples the daily obli¬ 
gation of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses he 
solicited and obtained permission to reduce them to 
five, which are indispensable. The five times of 
prayer in the course of a day are, 1. Day-break ; 
2. Noon; 3. Afternoon; 4. Evening; and 5. The 
first watch of the night. These prayers are of divine 
obligation. The introduction of the first is attributed 
to Adam, of the second to Abraham, of the third to 
Jonah, of the fourth to Jesus, and of the fifth to 
Moses. On Friday, which is the Mohammedan Sab¬ 
bath, a sixth prayer is added, and this additional 
prayer is repeated between day-break and noon. If 
the prayers are not repeated at the prescribed hours, 
they are accounted vain and useless. The arrival of 
each of the hours of prayer is publicly announced by 
the proclamation of a Muezzin (which see). 

NANA, the mother of the Phrygian god Atys, 
and the great goddess of the Armenians. 

NANAK SHAMS. See Sikhs. 

NANEA, an ancient Persian goddess, whose tem¬ 
ple and priests are mentioned in 2 Mac. i. 13. The 
































NAPjEiE — NATURAL RELIGION. 


name is supposed to be derived from the Persian 
word nahida, a ripe virgin. 

NANTES (Edict of). See France (Protes- 
I tant Church of). 

NAOS. See Nave. 

NAPjEAS, nymphs among the ancient Greeks 
who presided over groves and forests, and who 
were believed sometimes to frighten solitary travel- 
I lers. 

NARADA, a Hindu deity, the offspring of Brah¬ 
ma and Sarasioati. lie was believed to be the in¬ 
ventor of the JEolian harp, and to preside over the 
sacred music of heaven and earth, of nature and hu¬ 
manity. 

NARAKAS, the principal places of suffering in 
the system of the Budhists. These are reckoned 
eight in number, each of them 10,000 yojanas in 
length, breadth, and height. The walls are nine 
yojanas in thickness, and of so dazzling a brightness, 
that they burst the eyes of those who look at them, 
even from the distance of a hundred yojanas. Each 
hell is so enclosed that there is no possibility of 
escape from it. There are in all 130 Naralcas, and 
the whole are situated in the interior of the earth. 

NARAYANA, a surname given in the laws of 
Manu to Brahma as resting on an aquatic plant, the 
lotus flower, in the midst of the great abyss of wa¬ 
ters. There he reclines on the serpent Atlanta or 
eternity, with closed eyes, and reposes in mysterious 
I ( slumber. 

! NARTHEX, the name given by the early Chris¬ 
tians to that portion of a church which formed its 
outer division within the walls. It was an oblong 
section of the building, extending across and occupy¬ 
ing the front part of the interior of the house. It was 
entered by three doors leading from the outer porch. 
From the narthex there were also three entrances, the 
main entrance being in the middle, directly opposite 
the altar, and opening immediately into the nave. 
Two smaller doors upon each side appear to have open¬ 
ed into the side aisles, from which the nave was en¬ 
tered by doors on the north and the south. The 
doors consisted of two folding leaves, .and the differ¬ 
ent classes of worshippers entered the nave at dif¬ 
ferent doors, which were appropriated to them. The 
vessel or font of water for purification, which stood 
at one time outside the church, was afterwards in¬ 
troduced into the narthex. In this part of the church 
the penitents and catechumens stood during divine 
service to hear the psalms and scriptures read, and 
the sermon preached, after which they were dismissed 
without any prayers or solemn benediction. In the 
narthex also Jews, heathens, heretics, and schisma¬ 
tics were sometimes allowed to take their place. 
The term narthex seems to have been applied to the 
ante-temple of a church, because it was of an oblong 
figure. Some churches had three or four narthcces, 
but these were without the walls, not lik6 the ordi¬ 
nary narthex inside the church. 

NASAIR1YAH. See Ansakians. 
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NASCIO, a Romau goddess who was believed to 
preside over the birth of children. 

NASI, the'name given by the Jews to the presi¬ 
dent of the great Sanhedrim, who was held in high 
respect by the court, who received him standing 
when he entered the place of meeting. Till the 
Captivity the sovereign or chief ruler acted as Nasi. 
Moses is said by the Rabbis to have been the first 
president of the Sanhedrim, but after the Captivity 
the two offices became quite distinct. According to 
the Rabbis it was the prerogative of the descendants 
of Hillel to execute the duties of this high office. 

NASIB, the Mohammedan destiny or Fate 
( which see). 

NASR, one of the five gods of the ancient Ara¬ 
bians mentioned in the Koran. He was the supreme 
deity of the Arabs of Yemen, and as the name signi¬ 
fies an eagle, he may have been the sun-god. 

NASTROND, the shore of the dead, one of the 
two places of punishment among the ancient.Scan¬ 
dinavians. In this place, which was to endure 
for ever, the Edda declares, “ there is a vast and 
direful structure with doors that face the north. It 
is formed entirely of the backs of serpents, wattled 
together like wicker work. But the serpents’ heads 
are turned towards the inside of the hall, and conti¬ 
nually vomit forth floods of venom, in which all those 
wade who commit murder, or who forswear them¬ 
selves.” 

NATALES EPISCOPATUS, the birth-days of 
bishops or their ordination, being at first anniver¬ 
saries of their ordination, which they themselves 
kept in their lifetime, and which were continued in 
memory of them after their death. By this means 
these festivals came to be inserted in the Martyrolo- 
gies as standing festivals in remembrance of their 
ordination or nativity to the episcopal office. These 
anniversaries were celebrated with reading, psalmody, 
preaching, praying, and receiving the eucharist. 

NATAL1TIA. See Anniversaries, Birtii- 
Day. 

NATIGAY. See Itogay. 

NATIONAL COVENANT OF SCOTLAND. 
See Covenant (The First Nationai., of Scot¬ 
land). 

NATI VITA RIANS, a name given by Danicus to 
a heretical sect of the fourth century, who maintained 
that the Second Person in the Holy Trinity was 
eternal as God, but not ns the Son of God, that is, 
they denied his eternal generation. 

NATIVITY OF CHRIST. See Christmas. 

NATIVITY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. See 
John (St.) Baptist’s Day. 

NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, a festival observed by the Church of Rome 
annually on the 8th of September. 

NATURALISTS. See Rationalists. 

NATURAL RELIGION, an expression used to 
denote those religious truths which are derived from 
the teaching of the light of nature, or the exercise ot 
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the unassisted powers of human reason. These pri¬ 
mary truths of religion are few in number, including 
simply the Being and Perfections of God ; the dif¬ 
ferent relations in which we stand to this Great Be¬ 
ing, and the duties arising therefrom; the Divine gov¬ 
ernment of the world; the immortality of the soul, 
and the future state of rewards and punishments. 
These are the great articles of Natural Religion ; 
but though said to be derived from the simple un¬ 
aided efforts of human reason, mankind are far from 
being unanimous in their admission of these articles. 
Some have even gone so far as to deny that human 
reason can possibly discover for itself religious truths 
of any kind. But without utterly rejecting Natural 
Religion, we may remark that there is no point which 
it is of greater importance to keep constantly in 
view, in all our inquiries into matters of religion, 
than the precise line of distinction which separates 
the province of reason from that, of revelation. The 
two are constantly in danger of being confounded, 
more especially by those who have been educated in a 
professedly Christian country, and under the in¬ 
fluence, perhaps imperceptible, which a knowledge 
of divine truth, however superficial, exercises.over all 
our opinions and judgments. So liable, indeed, are 
we to be modified in our sentiments by the peculiar 
circumstances amid which we are placed, that it is 
often difficult, if not impossible, to state from what 
precise source any particular opinion has been de¬ 
rived. Hence it not (infrequently happens, that we 
attribute to the pure native operations of reason, sen¬ 
timents which we have acquired oidy in consequence 
of our acquaintance with the truths of revealed reli¬ 
gion ; and conversely also we sometimes imagine 
that the perverse deductions of our own unassisted 
reason are sanctioned by, or perhaps originate in, 
the dictates of inspiration. Of these two classes of 
errors, though the latter is attended with the worst 
practical consequences, the former is the more sub¬ 
tile and imperceptible in its influence. We have 
formed many of our religious opinions directly from 
our knowledge of revealed truth, and yet so familiar 
have we become with them, and so deeply convinced 
of their reality, that we are in danger of confound¬ 
ing them with the plainest and simplest deductions 
of human reason. They bear upon our minds with 
the force of independent axioms, until at length we 
conclude them to have reached us in consequence of 
the primary operations of our own minds. It is more 
difficult than is often imagined to separate between 
the conviction arising from our belief in the doctrines 
of Scripture and the conviction arising from the sim¬ 
ple exercise of our minds upon the evidence in favour 
of that truth of which we are become convinced. Thus, 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is taught 
clearly in the pages of revelation, but it is alsoalleged 
to be ascertainable by the exercise of unassisted rea¬ 
son. Now, in reference to all those who have been 
familiar from infancy with the statements of the 
Bible, the difficulty is to calculate what amount of 

conviction, as to the soul’s immortality, they have 
drawn from the one source, and what from the other. 

Do they believe the doctrine because nature has 
taught them to believe it, or is it not rather because 
the Bible has taught them? The proofs which 
have passed before the minds of the heathen unen¬ 
lightened by the Gospel, have, with at least equal 
force, pressed themselves upon the attention of those 
who are blessed with the light of revelation; they 
have learned much upon the subject, no doubt, from 
the dictates of nature, but how much more have 
they learned from the lessons of Scripture! The 
danger lies in their confounding the teaching of the 
one with the teaching of the other; in attributing to 
reason what they have received solely from re' ela¬ 
tion ; and, on the other hand, in endeavouring to 
make revelation responsible for what are purely and 
entirely the perverse judgments of unaided reason. 

In a sound condition of our intellectual and moral 
powers, reason and revelation must always be at one; 
but we are too prone to exalt the former at the ex¬ 
pense of the latter. To keep the province of the 
one separate and distinct front the province of the 
other, is in fact one of the most difficult, but never¬ 
theless one of the most important lessons which the 
theological student is called upon to leant. It is 
to ignorance and recklessness on this one point, that 
we would be inclined to attribute the greater part 
of the heresies which have distracted the Christian 
Church. 

We have been endowed by our Creator with rea¬ 
son for the most valuable and necessary ends; but 
these ends in reference to theology, arc too little 
regarded. The Socinian entertains the most vague 
and extravagant views as to the illimitable extent to 
which reason can go, while the enthusiast, on the 
other hand, restricts it within too narrow bounds; 
and one of the most necessary points, we conceive, 
in the logical training of the speculative inquirer in 
theology, is to enable him to ascertain the precise 
and definite limits which bound the province within 
which the exercise of human reason must be 
strictly confined. As long as we investigate.the 
evidence on which the truth of revelation rests, 
reason is employed within her own sphere; and 
even after having ascertained that there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence to prove that the alleged revelation 
has indeed come from God, reason may legitimately 
inquire what is the precise meaning of its contents, 
and the relative bearing of its parts upon each other, 
or, in other words, what is usually termed the ana¬ 
logy of faith. Here, however, we have reached the 
point at which reason must pause, and revelation 
assume the sole and undivided supremacy. The 
truth of the individual doctrines is founded not on 
their reasonableness, though that may be admitted 
as an additional evidence in their favour, but solely 
on the authority of Him from whom we have ascer¬ 
tained the revelation to have come. It is not neces¬ 
sary, as the Socinian would argue, that what the 
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Bible teaches should be proved to be consistent with 
reason; this were to make the reason of man, feeble 
though it be, the arbiter and judge in matters which, 

11 from their very nature, must be regarded as beyond 
the limits of human investigation. Revelation pre- 
I supposes man to be ignorant of those truths which it 
unfolds, and shall he notwithstanding dare to exalt 
I reason so extravagantly as to imagine it, in point of 
i fact, superior in authority to the dictates of inspira¬ 
tion? No, by no means. It is in condescension to 
the feebleness and inadequacy of human reason, that 
a revelation has been imparted at all, and ever re¬ 
collecting that what we do not understand is far 
| from being, on that account, necessarily untrue, let 
! ns bow implicitly to the simple statements of that 
Being whose “ understanding is infinite.” 

No little injury has been done to the cause of 
Christianity by the extravagant adulators of human 
reason. Under the delusive idea, that by depriving 
the religion of the Bible of all that was peculiar, 
and by endeavouring to reduce it to a*perfect consis¬ 
tency and harmony with what are imagined to be 
the necessary truths taught by nature, they have 
furnished the infidel with powerful, and we fear too 
effective, weapons, wherewith to destroy the whole 
Christian system. The result, accordingly, has been 
such as might have been anticipated. Bolingbroke, 
Tindal, Collins, and many others of the same school, 
have directed their whole efforts to show that there 
is nothing in Christianity which was not previously 
revealed to us in the religion of nature; and if any 
mysteries are recorded, they are merely resolvable 
into the figurative phraseology in which the author 
wrote, or into subsequent corruptions and interpq- 
lations of the record itself. Thus it is, that under 
the guise of friendship the deadliest blows have 
been struck at all that is vital in the Christianity of 
the Bible; and that, too, arising from no other anise 
than the injudicious conduct of its real friends. It 
is not in Germany alone that this spirit of rational¬ 
ism has been dillusing its withering influence; in 
Britain, also, has such a spirit been gradually gain¬ 
ing ground. The consistency of revelation with 
reason is, no doubt, when properly conducted, a 
powerful argument in its favour; but there is a point 
in the argument beyond which we dare not go, and 
the exact position of which, it is absolutely necessary 
for us previously to ascertain. It was an investigation 
of this kind that gave rise to one of the most valuable 
works on mental science that has ever appeared— 
the immortal essay of Locke on the Human Under¬ 
standing. “ Were it fair to trouble thee with the 
history of this essay,” says the author in his Epistle 
to the reader, “ I should tell thee, that five or six 
friends meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a 
subject very remote from this, found themselves 
quickly at a stand, by the difficulties that rose on 
every side. After we had a while puzzled ourselves, 
without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us, it came into my 


thoughts that we took a wrong course, and that 
before we s@t ourselves upon inquiries of that na¬ 
ture, it was necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and see what object our understandings were or 
were not fitted to deal with.” It were well lor the 
cause of Christianity, and well for the cause of 
science in general, that the example of Locke were 
more frequently followed, and the tact rendered 
familiar to our minds, that there is a point where 
reason ends, and implicit faith in revelation must 
begin. The human mind has not previously dis¬ 
covered all that the Bible unfolds to us, otherwise 
what necessity for the Bible at all? If, then, there 
be truths peculiar to the Christian system, there is 
no necessity for the slightest anxiety on the part ot 
the defenders of Christianity to reconcile any ap¬ 
parent inconsistency between these peculiar Christian 
truths and the principles of reason. A strong pre¬ 
sumptive argument, it is true, may be founded on 
the fact which, in most instances, atn be shown by 
analogy, that what is peculiar to Christianity is not 
contrary to reason. Such an argument, however, 
can nevter amount to more than a presumption in its 
favour; and though it may be powerful enough to 
silence the cavils of objectors, it adds little to the 
direct force of the Christian evidence. 

The essential and primary elements of all religious 
truth may be learned by the pure efforts of reason 
unaided by revelation, and all revealed religion, in 
fact, proceeds on the existence of that class of truths 
which is included under the term Natural Religion. 
But to assert this, is just tantamount to the assertion 
that the Scriptures are accommodated to the nature 
of the beings to whom they are addressed. This is 
not all, however, that may be said in reference to their 
value. They state, no doubt, what is addressed to 
our reason, and what proceeds on the supposition 
that there are some truths which unassisted reason 
has discovered; but they do more, for they state, 
and in this their peculiar excellence consists, many 
truths which the reason of man hath not discovered, 
and by its most strenuous and sustained exertions 
never could discover. And the danger is, that in 
deference to a certain class of sceptics and unbeliev¬ 
ers, these peculiarities of the Christian system should 
either be entirely overlooked, or attempted to be so 
modified as to suit the caprice of those who, while they 
profess an adherence to the doctrines of revelation, are 
all the while still more devoted admirers of human 
reason. All human systems of religion, even the 
most degrading, are founded to some extent on natural 
religion, or, in other words, on those religious senti¬ 
ments and feelings which are inherent in the constitu¬ 
tion of every mind. But from these human religions, 
Christianity stands separate and apart; and the ex¬ 
hibition of its peculiarities, as contradistinguished 
from every other system of religious doctrine, forms 
a most important branch of the Christian evidences. 
This argument skilfully conducted would tend to 
destroy the force of the infidel maxim which is tdo , 
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often assumed as the shibboleth of a self-styled 
liberal party—that all religions are alike. The coun¬ 
terfeit, we admit, may resemble the true coin in one 
point—that they are both of them coins, but in every 
other point they are diametrically opposed. Be- 
1 tween truth and falsehood in the eyes of God there 
is and must ever be a great gulf fixed; and though 
man may impiously dare to approximate the two, 
and even to mistake the one for the other, the eye 
of Omniscience discerns between them an inconceiv¬ 
able, an infinite distance. 

NATURE-WORSHIP. See Fetish-Worship, 
Mythology. 

NAULEM, the fare which Charon, according to 
the belief of the ancient Greeks and Romans, de¬ 
manded from those whom he ferried over the rivers 
i Styx and Acheron in the Infernal regions. To en¬ 
able the dead to satisfy this demand, it was custom¬ 
ary to put a small piece of money in the mouth of a 
corpse before burial. 

NAVE, the name given in ancient times to the 
main body of a Christian church, where the people 
met for religious worship. It was also called the 
place of assembly, and the quadrangle, from its quad¬ 
rangular form, in contrast with the circular or ellip¬ 
tical form of the chancel. In a central position in 
the nave stood the ambo or reading-desk, elevated 
on a platform above the level of the surrounding 
seats. The choristers and professional singers were 
provided with scats near the desk. The seats in 
front, and on either side of it, were occupied by the 
believers or Christian communicants. At a very 
early period the nave was divided into separate parts, 
and specific seats assigned to the several classes of 
which the audience consisted. As the rules of the 
primitive church required the separation of the 
sexes, the male and female portion of the audi¬ 
ence were separated from one another by a veil or 
lattice. In the Eastern churches the women and 
catechumens occupied the galleries above, while the 
men sat below. In some churches a separate apart¬ 
ment was allotted to widows and virgins. The ordi¬ 
nary place for the catechumens was next to the 
believers, and arranged in the order of their several 
classes. Behind the catechumens sat those penitents, 
who had been restored to a place in the church. 
The nave was separated from the narthex by wooden 
rails, in which were gates, called by the modern 
rituals and Greek writers, the beautiful and royal 
gates, where kings and emperors were wont to lay 
aside their crowns before entering the body of the 
church. 

NAZARENES, a term of reproach applied to the 
early Christians by the Jews, by whom they were 
sometimes styled the sect of the Nazarenes, as we 
find in Acts xxiv. 5. A particular sect, however, 
arose in the second century, which Jerome and Epi- 
phanius mention as called by this name, and who 
taught that the Jewish law, and especially circum¬ 
cision, was obligatory on Jewish Christians, and 


moreover, they believed Jesus to be the son of the 
Virgin Mary, but a mere man. The Jews, we are 
told by early Christian writers, were wont to curse 
and anathematize this sect of Nazarenes, three times 
a-day, morning, noon, and night, using this impreca¬ 
tion in their prayers in the synagogue, 11 Send thy 
curse, 0 God, upon the Nazarenes.” Jerome men¬ 
tions a Hebrew gospel which lie had received from 
the Nazarenes near the close of the fourth century. 
They then dwelt at Beroea in Syria. Their views of 
Christ, as exhibited in the gospel which bears their 
name, are thus detailed by Neander: ‘‘He is de¬ 
scribed by them as the one towards whom the pro¬ 
gressive movement of the theocracy tended from the 
beginning; as the end and aim of all the earlier 
divine revelations. In him, the Holy Spirit, from 
whom, down to this time, only isolated revelations 
and excitations had proceeded, first found an abiding 
place of rest, a permanent abode. Inasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit was the productive principle of his en¬ 
tire nature, and it was first from him that the effi¬ 
ciency of the Spirit, in shaping the entire life of 
humanity, and forming other organs of action, could 
proceed, he is called the first-boni of the Holy 
Spirit;—as the Holy Spirit is also denominated his 
mother. Where this gospel describes how the whole 
fountain of the Holy Spirit descended on Christ at 
his baptism and abodo permanently with him, the 
following words of salutation are ascribed to the 
former: ‘My Son, in all the prophets I expected 
thee, that thou shouldest come, and I might find in 
thee a place of rest; for thou art my resting place, 
thou art my first-boni Son, who reignest for ever.’ ” 
T]ie Nazarenes are often confounded with the Eltion- 
ites, with whom to a certain extent they agreed in 
opinion. 

NAZARITE, one consecrated to God under the 
Jewish law by a peculiar vow, which is fully ex¬ 
plained in Num. vi. 13—21. Samson was dedicated 
to the Lord even before his birth under the vow of 
a Nazarite. The same also was done in the case of 
Samuel, whose mother Hannah, we are informed in 
1st Samuel i. 11, “vowed a vow, and said, O Lord 
of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of 
thine handmaid, and remember me, and not forget 
thine handmaid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid 
a man-child, then I will give him unto the Lord all 
the days of his life, and there shall no razor come 
upon his head." Michaclis alleges that Nazaritism 
was not instituted by Moses, but was of more an¬ 
cient, probably of Egyptian origin. The vow of 
the Nazarite was the only rite of an ascetic charac¬ 
ter in use among the Israelites. It was called the 
Great Vow, and those who observed it were ac¬ 
counted of equal sanctity with the high-priest. The 
vow was either for life, or only for a short time, 
which the Jews say was at least thirty days. From 
Acts xxii. 26, however, it appears that the duration 
of the vow might last no longer than a week. Women, 
if they wished, might become Nazarites as well a* 
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men, provided they were nt their own disposal, and 
not under the authority of parents or husbands who 
might cancel their vow. One part of the obligations 
under which a Nazarite came, was to abstain altoge¬ 
ther from wine, and other intoxicating liquors, that 
he might be the better fitted to study the law, aud 
devote himself to religious exercises. He was also 
bound to let his hair grow until the time of his vow 
was ended. That he might be always ready to en¬ 
gage in divine service, he was prohibited from touch¬ 
ing a dead body, or even accompanying a funeral 
procession, lest he should contract ceremonial defile¬ 
ment. During his separation, a Nazarite was usually 
dressed in a garment of hair, called by the Hebrews 
Addereth. At the expiry of his vow the Nazarite 
was obliged to offer a lamb of the first year without 
blemish for a burnt-offering; a ewe lamb of the first 
year without blemish for a sin-offering, and a ram 
without blemish for a peace-ofi'ering. He was now 
allowed to shave, his head, and was obliged to carry 
his hair into the room of the Nazarites, which, in the 
second temple, was situated in the north-east corner 
of the court of the women, and there to commit it to 
the flames. This was done as a token that he had 
performed his vow. 

X DA, a secret association among the people of 
Southern Guinea in West Africa. It is confined to 
the adult male population, and is thus described by 
Sir. Wilson, who, from his long residence in the 
country, acquired an intimate acquaintance with its 
peculiar customs. Speaking of this association, he 
savs, “ It is headed by a spirit of this name, who 
dwells in the woods, and appears only when sum¬ 
moned by some unusual event, at the death of a 
person connected with the order—at the birth of 
twins, or at the inauguration of some one into office. 
His voice is never heard except at night, and after 
the people have retired to rest. He enters the vil¬ 
lage from the woodside, and is so bundled up in dried 
plantain leaves that no one would suspect him of be¬ 
longing to the human species. He is always accom¬ 
panied by a train of young men, aud the party dance 
to a peculiar and somewhat plaintive air on a flute¬ 
like instrument as they parade the streets. As soon 
as it is known that he has entered the village, the 
women and children hurry away to their rooms to 
bide themselves. If they should have the misfor¬ 
tune to see Nda, or should be discovered peeping at 
him through the cracks of the houses, they would be 
thrashed almost to death. Perhaps no woman has 
ever had the temerity to cast eyes upon this myste¬ 
rious being. Nda frequently stops in front of the 
dwelling of a man who is known to have rum in his 
possession, aud exacts a bottle, in default of which 
his property would be injured. The leading men of 
the village show the utmost deference to his autho¬ 
rity, and no doubt for the purpose of making a 
stronger impression upon the minds of the women 
and children. If a distinguished person dies, Ndff 
affects great rage, and comes the following night with 
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a large posse of men to seize the property of the vil¬ 
lagers without discrimination. He is sure to lay 
hands on as many sheep and goats as are necessary 
to make a grand feast, and no man has any right to 
complain. Many take the precaution to lock up 
their sheep and other live stock in their dwelling- 
houses the night before, and in this way alone can 
they escape the ravages of this monster of the woods, 
who is sure to commit depredations somewhat in 
proportion to the importance and rank of the man 
who has died. The institution of NdS, like that of 
Mwetyi, is intended to keep the women, children, 
and slaves in subjection. I once heard a man who 
belonged to the order acknowledge that there was no 
such spirit; ‘ but how,’said he, ‘ shall we govern our 
women and our slaves if we do away with the im¬ 
pression that there is such a being.”’ 

NDENGEI, the highest deity worshipped by the 
inhabitants of the Feejec Islands. They believe that 
this god manifests himself in a variety of forms from 
age to age, but he is actually worshipped in the form 
of a huge serpent. The word Ndengei is supposed 
by some to be a corruption of the first part of the 
name Tunga-roa, or great Tanga, the chief divinity 
of Polynesia; but whether this idea be well founded 
or not, great veneration is entertained for Ndengei, 
as they believe that to this deity the spirit goes im¬ 
mediately after death, either to be purified or to 
receive sentence. All spirits, however, are not per¬ 
mitted to reach the judgment-seat of Ndengei, for 
the road is obstructed by an enormous giant, wield¬ 
ing a large axe, with which he attacks all who pass 
him, and those who are wounded dare not present 
themselves to Ndengei, and are obliged to wander 
about in the mountains. “At Rewa,” says Captain 
Wilkes of the American Exploring Expedition, “ it 
is believed that the spirits first repair to the resi¬ 
dence of Ndengei, who allots some of them to the 
devils for food, and sends the rest away to Mukalon, 
a small island off Rewa, where they remain until an 
appointed day, after which they are all doomed to 
annihilation. The judgments thus passed by Nden¬ 
gei seem to be ascribed rather to his caprice than to 
any desert of the departed soul.” 

NEBO, a god of the ancient Babylonians, men¬ 
tioned in Isa. xlvi. 1. in connexion with Bel or Baal, 
with which deity Cahnet supposes it to have been 
identical. This god was worshipped also by the 
Moabites. It presided over the planet Mercury. 
The estimation in which Nebo was held is evident 
from the circumstance, that it forms a pnrt of the 
names of various princes, ns Nebuchadnezzar, Na- 
bonassar, Nabopolassar, and others. 

NECESSARIANS, or Necessitarians, a name 
applied to those who believe in the doctrine of ne¬ 
cessity, whether natural or moral, philosophical or 
theological. This profound subject has engaged the 
attention, and exercised the ingenuity of many 
thoughtful men in every age. The question may be 
considered either in a wider sense, including all ob- 
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1 jeers, whether material, mental, or moral; or it may 

terialistic views which resolved mind into a mere 



be viewed in a more restricted sense, as applied to 

property of matter, was a keen supporter of the doc- 



mere human agency. In either case it is necessary 

trine of necessity, not, however, of moral, but philo- 



to bear in mind the important distinction which ex- 

sophical, or rather mechanical necessity. He held 



ists between natural and moral necessity. The for- 

that in the same state of mind, and in the same view 



iner may be defined as that necessity which is of 

of things, man would make always the same choice, 



i mere nature, without anything of choice; the latter 

since motives act upon the mind as weights do upon 



as that necessity' which is connected with the exer- 

the scale, by a mechanical necessity. Were this 



cise of choice, and, therefore, arises from strictly 

the true state of matters in regard to human agency, 



moral causes. Matter being, in its very nature, inert, 

man would be nothing more than a mere passive 



passive, and unconscious, the assertion of necessity, 

machine, and responsibility for his actions would, of 



as applied to material objects alone, is tantamount to 

course, be excluded. But with the exception of 



the assertion of the eternity of matter, and that too 

writers of the materialist school, Necessitarians uni- 



not only in its substance or essence, but in all its 

formly regard motives as governing the will not by 



forms. If material things cannot but be what they . 

a mechanical but a moral influence, the two modes 



are, then they must have been such from all eternity. 

of influence being essentially' distinct from each 



Suclt is accordingly the doctrine of the Natural- 

other, and not as Priestley and others allege, capable 



I3T3 or Rationalists (which see). Such yvas the 

of being blended into one. 



theory of the Epicureans and the Material *ste of an- 

Leibnitz, the eminent German philosopher of the 



cient times, and such is still the opinion of the Pod- 

17th century, was a keen advocate for the doctrine 



tivisls in our own day. 

of necessity, founding it on his system of Optimism. 



The term Necessitarians, however, is generally 

The perfection of the universe was with him a fun- 



used to denote those who maintain the doctrine of 

damcntal principle, and this perfection required the 



moral necessity as bearing upon human will and hu- 

best order of combination, which was accomplished 



man agency. This, it is obvious, may be as abso- 

by the evolutions of each monad being adapted to 



lute as natural necessity. “ That is,” to use the 

the evolutions of all the others. To fulfil the Divine 



words of President Edwards, “ the effect may be as 

decrees in the attainment of the greatest possible 



perfectly' connected with its moral cause, as a natural 

perfection, Leibnitz considered the doctrine of ne- 



necessary' effect is with its natural cause. Whether 

cessity to be essential in a twofold aspect; mechani- 



the will in every case is necessarily determined by 

cal necessity in the motions of material and inani- 



the strongest motive, or whether the will ever makes 

mate objects, but moral and spiritual necessity in 



any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose 

the voluntary determinations of intelligent beings. 



the strongest present inclination, or not. if that mat- 

All events that happen, whether for good or evil. 



ter should be controverted, yet I suppose none will 

form part of the Divine plan predetermined from all 



deny, but that, in some cases, a previous bias and in- 

eternity, and, therefore, necessarily must come to 



clination, or the motive presented, may be so power- 

pass. Things could not possibly on this scheme be 



ful, that the act of the will mav be certainly and 

different from what they are. They are under the 



indissolubly' connected therewith. AVhen motives 

power of a mechanical necessity in the case of mate- 



or previous bias are very strong, all will allow that 

rial things, and a moral necessity in the case of hu- 



there is some difficulty in going against them. And 

man beings, which bring them into harmony' with 



if they were yet stronger, the difficulty would be still 

the entire plan of the universe. 



greater. And therefore, if more were still added to 

The most strenuous and powerful supporter of the 



their strength, to a certain degree, it would make the 

doctrine of necessity, however, is President Edwards, 



difficulty so great, that it would be wholly impossi- 

in his very able treatise on the Freedom of the Will, 



We to surmount it; for this plain reason, because 

in which he contends strongly for moral necessity, 



whatever power men may be supposed to have to 

or, in oilier words, that the will is, in every case, 



surmount difficulties, vet that power is not infinite; 

necessarily determined by the strongest motives. 



and so goes not beyond certain limits. If a man 

He argues most conclusively against the Arminian no- 



can surmount ten degrees of difficulty of this kind 

tion of liberty, as implying a self-determining power 



with twenty degrees of strength, because the degrees 

in the will, and defines liberty or free-will to be the 



of strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty: yet 

power which any one possesses of doing what he plea- 



if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or an hundred, 

ses. This freedom of the will Mr. Edwards shows with 



or a thousand degrees, and his strength not also in- 

the most convincing clearness to be completely con- 



creased, his strength will be wholly insufficient to sur- 

sistent with moral necessity; arguing the matter in 



mount the difficulty. As, therefore, it must be 

various ways. Thus he proves that every effect has 



allowed, that there may be such a thing as a sure and 

a necessary connexion with its cause, or with that 



perfect connexion between moral causes and effects ; 

which is the true ground and reason of its existence ; 



so this only is what I call by' the name of moral lie- 

that every act of will has a necessary connexion with 



cessity.” 

the dictates of the understanding; that every act of 



Dr. Priestley, in perfect consistency with his ma- 

will is excited by a motive, which is, therefore, the 
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cause of tlie act of the will; and finally, that God’s 
certain foreknowledge of the volitions of moral 
agents is utterly inconsistent with such a contin¬ 
gency of those volitions as excludes all necessity. 

But it has often been maintained in opposition to 
the doctrine of necessity, that if the whole series of 
events, material, mental, and moral, be necessary, 
then human liberty is impossible. The reply which 
Dr. Dick gives to this objection, in his 1 Lectures on 
Theology,’ though brief, is conclusive: “ Those ac¬ 
tions,” says he, “ are free which are the effect of voli¬ 
tion. In whatever manner the state of mind which 
gave rise to the volition has been produced, the liberty 
of the agent is neither greater nor less. It is his will 
alone which is to be considered, and not the means 
by which it has been determined. If God fore¬ 
ordained certain actions, and placed men in such cir¬ 
cumstances that the actions would certainly take 
place agreeably to the laws of the mind, men are 
nevertheless moral agents, because they act voltin- 
i tarily, and are responsible for the actions which con¬ 
sent has made their own. Liberty does not consist 
| in the power of acting or not acting, but in acting 
I from choice. The choice is determined by some¬ 
thing in the mind itself, or by something external 
influencing the mind; but, whatever is the cause, 
the choice makes the action free, and the agent ac¬ 
countable.” Thus the freedom of the will may be 
reconciled with absolute decrees involving irresisti¬ 
ble necessity. And if the will be free, moral re¬ 
sponsibility becomes quite possible. 

Lord Karnes, in his Essays on the Principles of 
Morality, declares himself a Necessitarian, but on 
grounds altogether different from those on which 
President Edwards rests his scheme. There is no¬ 
thing in the whole universe, his Lordship argues, 
which can properly be called contingent; but every 
motion in the material, and every determination and 
action in the moral world, are directed by immutable 
laws, so that while those laws remain in force, not the 
smallest link in the chain of causes and effects can 
be broken, nor any one thing be otherwise than it is. 
In this condition man, though goaded on by stern ne¬ 
cessity which by no effort on his part he can possibly 
overcome, is provided, according to the hypothesis 
of Lord Karnes, with a delusive sense of liberty 
which fits him for discharging his duties in this 
world with greater efficiency than if he had the full 
consciousness of being the victim of an insuperable 
necessity which exempted him alike from either praise 
or blame, reward or punishment. In vindication of 
this deception alleged to be practised on man by his 
Creator, his lordship refers to various illusions to 
which the senses of man are liable. His eyes, for 
example are neither microscopic on the one hand, 
nor telescopic on the other, but limited in power 
of vision to a certain narrow range. The ob¬ 
jects, accordingly, on which he looks assume a very 
different aspect from that in which they appear to 
creatures whose eyes are differently constructed. 


Such an argument, however, as applied to the 
freedom of the will, is altogether irrelevant mid 
without force. It is unnecessary even to suppose 
such a deception, seeing no such necessity exists as 
is inconsistent with perfect freedom ot will. Both 
necessity and freedom exist, and both exist in har¬ 
mony. But the bond which connects the two toge¬ 
ther is hid from human vision, and belongs to the 
region of humble faith. 

NECOUSIA, offerings among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans on the anniversary of the day of the 
death of a relative. According to sonle, the Ne- 
cousia were the same with the Genesia (which see). 

NECRODEIPNON (Gr. necros, dead, and deip- 
non, a supper), a feast among the ancient heathens, 
commonly held after a funeral. It took place at the 
house of the nearest relative of the deceased, and 
was usually attended by the whole friends and rela¬ 
tions, it being regarded as a sacred duty to be pre¬ 
sent on the mournful occasion. 

NECROMANCER (Gr. necros, and manteia, divi¬ 
nation), one who consults the dead, imagining them 
to have the power of revealing secrets and fore¬ 
telling future events. From a very remote anti¬ 
quity such persons existed. Thus we find them 
mentioned in Deut. xviii. 11, and an instance is set 
before us in the witch of Endor, who pretended to 
possess the power of summoning the dead to return 
to earth. Maimonides describes a necromancer as 
one who, having afflicted himself with fasting, goes 
to the btirying-place and there lies down and falls 
asleep, and* then the dead appear to him and give 
him the information ho requires. In the early Chris¬ 
tian church the severest ecclesiastical censures were 
inflicted upon all who practised necromancy or simi¬ 
lar arts of divination. 

NECROMANCY, the art of evoking the dead, 
and questioning them as to the secrets of the future. 
In ancient Greece, Orpheus was believed to have 
been the inventor of this magical art. Thessaly was 
regarded as the chief residence of all who excelled in 
divination. Ulysses in the Odyssey of Homer 
evokes the manes of the dead. One of the most 
famous of the oracles of antiquity was that of Tro- 
phonius, in which the dead were believed to answer 
front the bowels of the earth. The Scandinavians 
ascribed the origin of necromancy to Odin. In sev¬ 
eral heathen nations, but particularly among the 
negro tribes in Western Africa, the art of consulting 
the spirits of the dead is constantly practised. Na¬ 
tive priests pretend to hold converse with them, and 
act as a medium of intercourse between the living 
and the dead. In the United States of North Amer¬ 
ica, even in this enlightened age, a class of people 
has arisen, usually called Spiritualists, who pretend 
by table-turning, spirit-rapping, and different kinds 
of incantation, to put themselves in relation with the 
tenants of the world of spirits, and to converse with 
them freely on all subjects which concern the past, 
the present, or the future. 
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NEC HOT 11A PT.E (Gr. necros, dead, and thapto, 
to bury), a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
undertaker’s at funerals. Among the Romans they 
were called Libitinarii, from the goddess Libitina 
(which see). 

NECTAR, the drink of the immortal gods, ac¬ 
cording to the early Greek poets, which was served 
round to them by the hands of Ilcbe or Ganymede. 
It is confounded by some of the ancient writers with 
ambrosia, the food of the gods. 

NI2DUSIA, a surname of Athena, derived from 
the river Nedon, on the banks of which she was 
worshipped. 

NEFASTI (Dies), unlawful days among the an¬ 
cient Romans. Neither courts of justice nor assem¬ 
blies of the people could be held on these days; and 
afterwards they were dedicated chiefly to the wor¬ 
ship of the gods. Nuina Pompilius is said to have 
been the originator of the dies nefasti. 

NEGES. SeeCANUSis. 

NEGOMRO, a priest and prophet among the in¬ 
habitants of Congo in West Africa. He pretends to 
foretell future events, and to heal all kinds of dis¬ 
ease. • 

N EGO RES, a religious sect in Japan, which de¬ 
rives its origin from Cambodoxi, a disciple of Xaca. 
This sect consists of three classes. The first, which 
is less numerous than the others, devote themselves 
to the worship of the gods, and the performance of 
religious ceremonies; the second'employ themselves 
in military affairs, and the third in the preparation of 
weapons of war. The Negores, as a body, are so 
numerous and influential, that the Emperor finds it 
necessary to secure their favour. They are scrupu¬ 
lously careful about the life of inferior animals, but 
their quarrels with one another often end in blood¬ 
shed. 

NEGOSCI, the title of a priest among the natives 
of Congo. He must have eleven wives, and as is 
usual among African tribes, he acts the part of a 
magician. When any native meditates revenge 
upon an enemy, he applies to a Negosci, who cuts 
off some locks of his hair, and binding them together 
throws them info the fire, uttering all the while 
various imprecations upon the enemy and all that 
belongs to him. 

NEIIALENNIA, a Pagan goddess, the origin of 
whose name it is difficult to trace. An image of 
this female deity was first discovered in 1646 in 
Zealand, among some ruins which had long been 
covered by the sea. Montfaucon in his Antiquities 
gives seven pictures of the goddess. She is repre¬ 
sented carrying a basket of fruit, and with a dog at 
her side. 

NEHUSHTAN, a name given by Hezekiah to 
the brazen serpent which Moses had set up in the 
wilderness, and which had ever since that time been 
carefully preserved by the Israelites. The good king 
finding that his people had actually converted the 
serpent into an idol, and were burning incense before 


it, resolved to put an end to this form of idolatry 
We are told accordingly in 2 Kings xviii. 4, “ He 
removed the high places, and brake the images, and 
cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brasen 
serpent that.Moses had made: for unto those days 
the children of Israel did bum incense to it: and he 
called it Nehushtan.” It is difficult to ascertain 
when this brazen serpent began to be worshipped. 
Rabbi Kimclii supposes that the people had burnt 
incense to it from the time when the kings of Israel 
corrupted themselves; and that this species of ido¬ 
latry escaped the notice of Asa and Jehoslmphat 
when they reformed the church. For a long period, 
in all probability, the serpent of brass had been 
piously preserved like the pot of manna, or Aaron’s 
rod, as a memorial of God’s miraculous goodness to 
his people. In process of time, however, the serpent 
was worshipped as a god. Hezekiah in his indigna¬ 
tion called it Nehushtan, which Bishop Patrick in¬ 
terprets to mean “ foul-fiend, the old Dragon or 
Satan," and he broke it in pieces; that is, as the 
Talmudists explain it, he ground it to powder, and 
scattered it in the air, that no relic of it might re¬ 
main to be worshipped by a superstitious people. 
See Serpent-Worship. 

NEITII, the goddess of wisdom among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, identified with Athena of the 
Greeks. She was chiefly worshipped in the Delta, 
where a city was built bearing her name. 

NEMEAN GAMES, one of the four great festi¬ 
vals of ancient Greece, deriving its name from Nemea, 
where it was celebrated, as Pindar tells us in honour 
of Zeus. The games consisted of horse-racing, 
chariot-racing, running, wrestling, boxing, throwing 
the spear, shooting with the bow, and other warlike 
exercises. The victors were crowned with a chaplet 
of olive, and afterwards of green parsley. The Ne- 
mean games were regularly celebrated twice in the 
course of every Olympiad. They appear to have 
been discontinued soon after the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. See Games. 

NEMEIUS, a surname of Zeus, under which he 
was worshipped at Nemea, where games were cele¬ 
brated in his honour. See preceding article. 

NEMESIACI, the officers of the goddess Nemesis, 
who presided over good fortune, and was the dis¬ 
penser of fate. See next article. 

NEMESIS, the goddess among the ancient Greeks 
who was believed to regulate human affairs, dis¬ 
pensing at pleasure happiness or unhappiness, the 
goods or the ills of life. She was looked upon also 
as an avenging deity, who punished the proud. 
There is a tradition that Zeus begot by Nemesis tin 
egg. which Leda found, and from which Helena and 
the Dioscuri sprung. Rougemont, in his 1 Le Peuple 
Primitif,’ regards Nemesis as a goddess, symbolizing 
the separation of the elements in the act of creation. 
She was represented at Smyrna with wings, and 
Hesiod calls her the daughter of Night, or of the 
darkness which enveloped the waters of chaos. 
















NEOXOMIANS. 


NEOCORI, officers attached to the Pagan tem¬ 
ples in ancient Greece, whose office it was to sweep 
the temple, and perform other menial offices con¬ 
nected with it. In course of time these duties were 
intrusted to slaves, and the Neocori came to occupy 
a higher position, superintending the temples, guard¬ 
ing the treasures, and regulating the sacred rites. 
In some towns there was a regular college of Neocori-, 
and the office having considerable honour attached 
to it, was sought by persons even of high rank. In 
the time of the Emperors, nations and cities eagerly 
sought the title Neoc</ri, and counted it a special 
privilege to have the charge of a temple. Thus in 
the Acts of the Apostles, we learn, that the city of 
Ephesus was Neocora of the great goddess Diana. 
NEOMENIA. See New Moon. 

NEONOMIANS (Gr. neon, new, and nomox, law), 
p word used to describe those who believe the gospel 
to be a new law, which no longer exacts a perfect, uni¬ 
form, universal obedience, but accepts of faith and a 
sincere though imperfect obedience, as the passport 
to eternal life. This doctrine has been a favourite 
hypothesis with Arminian writers from the time of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618, when it was fully can¬ 
vassed and explicitly condemned. Towards the end 
| of the seventeenth century, a controversy arose 
among the English Dissenters on this subject, the 
Baxter!AN8 (which see), being branded as Neono- 
, mians. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Mr. Baxter, followed by Dr. Daniel Williams, was 
called upon to contend against the Crispitex , who 
were avowed Antmomians, and it is not wonderful 
that in his anxiety to uphold the claims of the law 
of God as eternally binding upon all his creatures, 
this ardent controversialist should have expressed 
himself in language which laid him open to the 
charge of taking a legal view of the gospel. The 
IIopkinsians (which see) in America have also 
exposed their teaching to the same objection. Not 
only do they fearlessly set forth the extent, spiritual- 
| ity, and unflinching demands of the law; they think 
it necessary also to urge upon sinners the legal dixpen- 
' mtion , if we may so speak, of the gospel. Now that 
such a view of the gospel is in one sense consistent 
with truth, we readily admit. The law, no doubt, 
extends its wide and all-comprehensive requirements 
over the whole range of human duty, and it de¬ 
nounces with unmitigated and immitigable severity 
its awful threatenings against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men. Viewing man, therefore, 
as simply under the law, without any reference, in 
j the mean time, to his having either kept or broken 
the law, it is the bounden duty of every human be¬ 
ing instantly to “repent and believe the gospel.” 
In this sense “ God commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent." They are subject to that immutable and 
everlasting law which binds in holy and harmonious 
subjection the whole intelligent creation to its God; 
and it is at his peril if any one -shall neglect to per¬ 
form, in all its purity, and in all its perfection, this 
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or any other branch of moral duty. The commands 
to believe, to repent, and to obey, are equally obli¬ 
gatory upon every man as a subject of God's moral 
government. The law of God was originally formed 
with the express design of being applicable to man, 
not in one situation merely, but in all the possible 
circumstances in which he might be placed. And 
hence it is, that in this abstract view of the subject, 
man being considered as simply under the law, the 
divine statutes extend their claims of obedience even 
to the faith and repentance of the gospel. So that 
there is in fact a hjaldispensation of the gospel; for 
if Christ hath been therein set forth, and even if in 
the Mosaic law he was, however obscurely, exhibited 
as the sole ground of justification, wc are bound by 
the commands of that moral or natural law, which is 
immutable and eternal in its obligations, to accept ot 
the blessings held out to us in the gospel. And in¬ 
deed it is expressly declared in Sacred Scripture, 
that “ he who believeth shall be saved ; and he that 
believeth not is condemned already." He is con¬ 
demned by the terms of that very law to which, in 
rejecting the gospel, he professes to adhere; he is 
condemned, because, instead of yielding obedience 
to the express injunction of the law, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” he dares 
to disbelieve “ the record which God hath given of 
his Son.”. 

We may remark, however, still further, in illustra¬ 
tion of tlte evangelical law, that it is binding upon 
the saint equally with the sinner. If the moral law, 
which it must be observed has not been and never 
win be abrogated, takes cognizance of every man's 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the gospel, it is 
evident that the same law must take cognizance also 
of the Christian’s actings, whether of faith, repent¬ 
ance, or true obedience, posterior ns well as anterior 
to the period of his reception of “ the truth as it is 
in Jesus." It demands with equal firmness that he 
shall exercise faith and repentance, and that he shall 
exercise them sincerely, habitually, and without im¬ 
perfection. And accordingly every believer knows 
that if his salvation depended upon his performance 
of these or any other duties in a legal sense, he must 
be certainly and irremediably lost. And yet it is 
indubitably true that the same law which declares 
“ Thou shalt not steal,” commands us, under still 
severer penalties, to “ repent and believe the gospel;” 
to “live by the faith of the Son of God,” and to 
“ adorn the doctrine of our Saviour by a conversation 
becoming the gospel." 

All this we readily admit is abstractly true, in 
reference to man viewed simply as a moral agent, 
placed “ under the law;" but this is scarcely the atti¬ 
tude which the gospel assumes in addressing man as 
a fallen being, a breaker of the law. It regards him 
as ruined, and, in so far as the law is concerned, 
irretrievably ruined. And as the most melancholy 
proof of his undone condition is his utter insensi¬ 
bility to his true character in the sight of God, the 
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first step towards his recovery must obviously be to 
arouse him from this state of moral torpor and death. 
The mode of accomplishing this in an humble de¬ 
pendence upon the blessing of the Spirit, we allege 
to be, in the first, instance, a faithful and energetic 
proclamation of the original laic, in all its spirituality 
of extent and inflexibility of demand; and chiefly 
with the view of convincing the careless sinner that 
by the law of God he is a guilty, condemned, help¬ 
less criminal; that in his present condition, wherever 
he goes, and in whatever circumstances he is placed, 
he is under the curse, and every moment liable to 
undergo the wrath, of the Almighty. And accord* 
j ingly in thus making a legitimate, a sanctioned use 
of the law, we have reason to expect that the sinner 
will be compelled anxiously and eagerly to exclaim 
“ what shall I do to be saved?” 

But the species of Neonomianmn to which we 
have now been adverting, is very different from that 
which is held by many Arminian divines, both in 
Britain and on the Continent. According to their 
view of the matter, the new law of the gospel is sub¬ 
stituted for the old law of the ancient economy, 
which is abrogated and annulled. Christ by his 
vicarious sufferings hath purchased, they allege, the 
relaxation of God’s law, and the consequent accep¬ 
tance of an imperfect, if only sincere obedience. But 
inflexible justice, which is a necessary part of moral 
perfection, forbids any such demonstration of leni¬ 
ency on the part of Jehovah. Justice unflinchingly 
demands a fulfilment of all the obligations under 
which as creatures we have come, and even were it 
possible for the mercy of God to incline towards a 
depression of the standard of morality, holiness and 
righteousness and truth must alike oppose it. If 
the law of God be relaxed, where is the security of 
the Divine government, where the immutableness of 
the Divine character? But it were altogether incon¬ 
sistent with the purity of the Almighty to connive 
at imperfection in any of his creatures. Neither 
can faith under the gospel be accepted as equivalent 
to perfect obedience under the law. And in proof 
of this, we remark, that faith is either perfect, or it 
is imperfect. Now it cannot be perfect, seeing it is 
the act of a sinful creature; and if it be imperfect, 
God can neither regard it as perfect, nor ground any 
act of judicial acquittal on the performance of an act 
which is admitted to be imperfect. Hence the ne¬ 
cessity of the righteousness of Christ, since by the 
deeds of no law, whether new or old, can a man be 
justified before God, but we are justified freely by 
God’s grace, through the imputed righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus. 

NEOPHYTES (Gr. neos, new, and pJmomai, to be 
bom), new-born or regenerated, a term sometimes 
applied in ancient times to those who were newly 
, baptized, or to new eouverts to Christianity. It has 
also been often used to denote those who had re¬ 
cently joined a religions order. 

NEPAUL (Religion of). See Bcdiiists. 


NEPENTHE, a magic potion mentioned both by 
Greek and Roman poets, which was supposed to 
make persons forget their sorrows and misfortunes. 
It was the juice or infusion of a plant now unknown. 
Homer says that it grew in Egypt. 

NEPHALIA (Gr. nephalios, sober), festivals and 
sacrifices of the ancient Greeks, but more especially 
of the Athenians, which received their name from 
the circumstance that no wine was offered, but onlv 
tnilk, mead, and other simple liquors. The vine, the 
figtree, and the mulberry were prohibited from being 
used in the Neplialia, because they were looked upon 
as symbols of drunkenness. 

NEPHILIM, demons of gigantic stature in the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, which attended on 
Tgphon, the god of evil. The Nephilim or giants 
mentioned in Gen. vi. 4, and Num. xiii. 33, have 
been sometimes regarded as men noted for deeds of 
violence and oppression, rather than remarkable for 
height of stature. 

NEPHTHYS, the sister and the wife of Typhon, 
the evil god of the ancient Egyptians. To Osiris 
she bore Anubis , who is represented with the head 
of a dog. Neplithys belongs to the third order of 
the deities, as classified by Sir J. G. Wilkinson in 
his Materia Hieroglyphica. 

NEPINDI, a priest among the natives of Congo 
in Western Africa, who styles himself the master of 
the elements, and pretends to control the thunder, 
lightning, storms, and tempests. To display his 
power in this respect he raises large heaps of earth, 
out of which, after he has performed various sacri¬ 
fices and magical incantations, creeps a little animal, 
which raises itself slowly, and at length takes its 
flight towards heaven. Then thick clouds darken 
the skies, and thunder, lightning, and rain imme¬ 
diately come on. 

NEPTUNALIA, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Rome in honour of Neptune (which see), on the 
23d of July. Little information can be got as to 
the manner in which this festival was kept, but it 
would appear that huts were wont to be erected with 
the branches and foliage of trees, where the people 
probably feasted and amused themselves in various 
ways. 

NEPTUNE, the chief god of the sea among the 
ancient Romans. A temple was erected to this deity 
in the Campus Marlius, and before a natal expedi¬ 
tion was undertaken, it was customary for the com¬ 
mander of the fleet to oiler a sacrifice to Neptune, 
which he threw into the sea. The Neptune of the 
Romans is identical with the Poseidon of the Greeks. 

NEQUITI, a secret association among the natives 
of Congo, who celebrate their mysteries in dark and 
sequestered places, where none but the initiated are 
allowed to enter. 

NEREIDS, nymphs of the sea among the ancient 
Greeks. They were fifty in number, and daughters 
of Nereus, the old man of the sea. They are gener¬ 
ally represented as having been very beautiful, and 
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particularly favourable to sailors. They were wor¬ 
shipped in several parts of Greece, hut more espe¬ 
cially in seaport towns. 

NEREUS,a marine god among the ancient Greeks, 
who was believed to dwell at the bottom of the sea 
with his lovely daughters, the Nereids, fie ruled 
principally over the A3gean sea, and was believed 
occasionally to appear to men in different shapes, 
predicting what should befall them in future. Nereus 
yielded his place, and gave his daughter Ainpkitrite 
to Poseidon. 

NEEGAL, an idol of the Cutheans, mentioned in 
2 Kings ivii. 30. The Rabbis allege that this deity 
was in the form of a cock ; hut this has been supposed 
to he a calumny, arising from their hatred against 
the Samaritans, who were descended from the Cuth¬ 
eans sent by Shalmaneser to occupy the place of 
those belonging to the kingdom of Israel who lmd 
been carried into Assyria. 

NERIO, the spouse of Mars, who was the god 
of war among the ancient Romans. Little or no¬ 
thing is known concerning her. 

NESSA, an intercalary month introduced by the 
ancient Arabians, to bring the lunar, every third 
year, into conformity with the solar year. The use 
of this month was forbidden by Mohammed in the 
Koran. 

NESSUS, the god of a river in Thrace, which bore 
the same name. 

NESTORIANS, a sect which arose in the fifth 
century, deriving its name from Nestorius, a Syrian 
monk, remarkable for the austerity of his habits, and 
his eloquence as a preacher. According to the his¬ 
torian Socrates, who has written his life, he was 
horn at Germanicia in the northern parts of Syria. 
After an education somewhat imperfect, he was or¬ 
dained presbyter at Antioch, where, by the popu¬ 
larity of his pulpit gifts, he attracted large and atten¬ 
tive audiences. lie became quite a favourite with 
the people, and great was the satisfaction felt through¬ 
out the Christian community in the East, when, in 
a. D. 428, he was consecrated patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople. No sooner .was he promoted to this elevat¬ 
ed and responsible position than he began to display 
an intemperate zeal, which partook more of the 
bigotry of the monk than the gentle tolerant spirit 
which was becomiug his character and position as a 
minister of Christ. His first efforts were directed 
towards the extirpation of heretics, blinding Arians 
and Novations , Quartodecimans and Macedonians, 
who, at that time, abounded in the capital of the East 
and its subordinate dioceses. Accordingly, in his 
inaugural discourse, addressing the Emperor Theo 
dosiu8 the Younger, he gave utterance to these vio¬ 
lent expressions : “ Give me a country purged of all 
heretics, and in exchange for it, I will give you hea¬ 
ven. Help me to subdue the heretics, and I will 
help you to conquer the Persians." Nor did his 
fury against heretics find vent only in words; he 
proceeded to deeds of persecution, which, by excit¬ 
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ing tumults among the people, led to the effusion of 
blood. 

While thus busily engaged in persecuting others, 
Nestorius raised up, even among the orthodox party 
in the church, a numerous host of enemies, who were 
not long in accusing him also of heresy. Having been 
trained in the strict Antiochian doctrine as to the 
clear distinction between the divine aud human na¬ 
tures of Christ, he and his friend Anastasias, whom 
he had brought with him from Antioch, could not 
fail to disapprove of some expressions then current 
in the church, which evidently proceeded upon con¬ 
fused notions in respect to the two natures of Christ. 
One expression, in particular, the title Theotokos, 
or Mother of God, applied to the Virgin Mary, more 
especially taken in connexion with the excessive ven¬ 
eration of the Virgin, which had begun to prevail, 
called forth the strongest reprobation on the part of 
Nestorius. Along with Anastasias, he took occa¬ 
sion, in his public discourses, to state, in the most 
emphatic manner, his objections to the term 
Theotokos, and dwelt much upon the doctrine of the 
union of the two natures of Christ, as laid down by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. A controversy now en¬ 
sued, in which the enemies of Nestorius, not compre¬ 
hending the danger which he saw to be involved in 
the use of the word Theotokos, charged him most 
unjustly with holding the Photinian and Samosote- 
nian views, which asserted that Jesus was born of 
Mary as a mere man; or, in other words, they ac¬ 
cused him of denying the Divinity of Christ. The 
question was now keenly agitated, both among the 
clergy and laity, whether Mary was entitled to he 
called the Mother of God. In this dispute Nesto¬ 
rius took an active part, adhering firmly to the doc¬ 
trine of the school of Antioch. He was opposed 
in public even by some of his own clergy, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, enraged at the contempt shown to his 
authority as patriarch, he hesitated not to issue or¬ 
ders that the most refractory should be seized, and 
forthwith beaten and imprisoned. One of these, 
Proclus by name, who had at a former period applied 
in vain for the patriarchate of Constantinople, ren¬ 
dered himself peculiarly conspicuous by the bitter 
hostility which he evinced to the opinions of Nes¬ 
torius. This man having, on one occasion, been 
called to preach in the presence of his patriarch, took 
occasion, in the course of his sermon, to extol the 
Virgin Mary as the Mother of God, and charged all 
who refused to acknowledge her as such, with being 
believers in a deified man. The sermon was re¬ 
ceived with loud applause, and Nestorius found it 
necessary to defend his own doctrine against the 
misrepresentations of the preacher. 

Veneration for Mary had at this time begun to 
prevail extensively in the church, and in these cir¬ 
cumstances, as might have been expected, the tide 
of public opinion ran strongly against Nestorius, 
who, to disarm hostility without compromising 
principle, employed the term as applied to Mary, 
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Mother of Christ, inasmuch as the name Christ be¬ 
longed to the whole person, uniting the divine and 
human natures. The adoption of this middle course, 
however, failed to conciliate the enthusiastic admir¬ 
ers of the Virgin, who were fast rushing towards 
open and avowed Mariolatry. At Constantinople 
matters were now assuming a very critical aspect, 
and a schism of the church seemed to be not far dis¬ 
tant. A considerable party, indeed, both of the 
clergy and monks, refused to recognize Nestorius as 
their ecclesiastical superior, and even renounced all 
church fellowship with him. The patriarch, accord¬ 
ingly, convened a synod at Constantinople, which 
deposed some of the most violent of the clergy as 
favourers of Mauichean doctrines, by denying the 
reality of Christ’s humanity. 

In a short time the Nestorian controversy, which 
had raged so violently in the church and patriarchate 
of Constantinople, extended far beyond these narrow 
limits. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, who had pre¬ 
viously exliibited a violent persecuting spirit against 
Pagans, Jews, and heretics, took an active share in 
the dispute, contending at first gently, but latterly 
with the utmost vehemence, against the opinions 
which Nestorius held, representing them as at va¬ 
riance with the very essence of Christianity. To 
aid him in assailing the patriarch the more effectually, 
he prevailed upon Pope Coelestine I. to join him in 
the attack. Soon after the commencement of the con¬ 
troversy at Constantinople, Cyril published two let¬ 
ters addressed to the Egyptian monks, in which he 
assailed the opinions of Nestorius, without, however, 
alluding to, or once mentioning bis name. The ap¬ 
pearance of these writings excited no slight sensa¬ 
tion in the East, and gave great offence to Nestorius, 
against whom they were so plainly levelled. An 
epistolary altercation now took place between the 
two patriarchs, which continued for some time with 
considerable bitterness on both sides. At length, to 
rouse the Pope against Nestorius, Cyril caused the 
sermons of that patriarch to be translated and sent 
to Rome, and at the same time urged his holiness 
to take summary measures for the vindication of 
pure doctrine. Coelestine, accordingly, summoned a 
synod to meet at Rome, and with their sanction de¬ 
cided that the clergy excommunicated by Nestorius 
should be restored to the fellowship of the church ; 
and further, that if within ten days after receiving 
the sentence pronounced at Rome, Nestorius should 
not give a written recantation of his errors, he should 
be forthwith deposed from his office as patriarch, and 
expelled from the communion of the church. Cyril, 
glad of the opportunity of humbling his rival, took 
upon him to execute the sentence of the Roman sy¬ 
nod. Summoning, accordingly, a synod of Egyptian 
bishops at Alexandria, he despatched a letter, A. r>. 
430, in the name of that synod, to Nestorius, in which, 
conformably to the sentence pronounced at Rome, 
he called upon him to recant, and concluded with 
twelve anathemas against his presumed errors, thus 


formally setting forward the Egyptian creed in oppo- [ 
sition to the Antiochian system, as expressed by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The controversy now completely altered its aspect, 
being converted from a personal into a doctrinal dis¬ 
pute. By orders of John, patriarch of Antioch, a 
refutation of the Egyptian anathemas was published 
by Theodor'et, bishop of Cyrus, a town on the Eu¬ 
phrates; and this refutation, which was written with 
great severity, called forth an equally violent reply 
from the pen of Cyril. Nestorius on his part treated 
the deputies sent from Coelestine and Cyril with the 
utmost contempt, and answered the anathemas of j 
Cyril by sending twelve other anathemas. It was 
now thought to be absolutely necessary to summon a 
general council, and, therefore, the Emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II. issued a proclamation to all the metropo¬ 
litans of his empire to meet in council at Ephesus, 
about Pentecost in the following year. Cyril and 
Nestorius arrived at Ephesus at the appointed time, 
the former authorized temporarily to represent Pope 
Coelestine, and accompanied by a great number of 
Egyptian bishops ready to act as his devoted tools. 

The bishop of the city in which the council was as¬ 
sembled, was the friend of Cyril, and such was the 
extent of influence arrayed against Nestorius, that he 
found it necessary to solicit from the imperial com¬ 
missioner, a guard, who surrounded the house in 
which he resided. A number of the Syrian bishops 
were prevented front reaching Ephesus in titne for 
the opening of the council, and having waited six- ! 
teen days beyond the day appointed by the emperor, 
Cyril insisted on commencing proceedings, and ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 22d June 431, he opened the synod 
with 200 bishops. Nestorius refused to attend until I 
till the bishops should be assembled, and having been 
formally invited three several times to appear and 
answer to the various charges, oral and written, laid 
against him, his refusal to obey the summons of the | j 
synod was construed as an admission, on his own i 
part, of his guilt, and the synod, after many tears as | 
they declared, constrained by the laws of the church, 
and by the letter of the Roman bishop, Coelestine, ' 
pronounced sentence in the following terms : “ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by Nestorius blasphemed, 1ms 
ordained by this most holy synod, that the Nestorius 
above-named should be excluded from the episcopal 
dignity, and from the whole college of priests." This 
sentence was no sooner passed, than by orders of 
Cyril it was publicly proclaimed by heralds through 
the whole city. It was also formally announced to 
the emperor. 

Meanwhile, John, bishop of Antioch, with about . 
thirty Syrian bishops, arrived at Ephesus a few days 
after the council headed by Cyril had met and de¬ 
posed Nestorius, and on learning what had been 
done, they declared the proceedings of that council 
null and void, and proceeded to form a new council, 
which considered itself to be the only regular one. 
This council in turn deposed Cyril and Memnon 
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bishop of Ephesns, and excommunicated the other 
members who had taken part in the proceedings of 
the Cyrillian council, until they should manifest peni¬ 
tence, and condemn the anathemas of Cyril. The 
sentence against the two bishops was made known 
through the city, and formally reported to the em¬ 
peror. In the midst of this conflict of councils, the 
deputies of the Roman bishop appeared at Ephesus, 
and according to their instructions gave their formal 
sanction to all the proceedings of Cyril and his 
council. The emperor, however, on hearing the 
report of his commissioner, lost no time in de¬ 
spatching a letter to Ephestts, by the hands of an 
imperial officer, conveying his royal pleasure, that 
the disputed question should be carefully considered, 
not by any party in the assembly, but by the whole 
council in common, and until this was done, no one 
of the bishops could be permitted to return home to 
his diocese, or to visit the court. Cyril and bis 
party seeing the evident leaning of the emperor in 
favour of Nestorius, resorted to various expedients 
for the purpose of attracting the influence of the 
court towards themselves, and at length they succeed¬ 
ed in prevailing upon the feeble and vacillating em¬ 
peror to confirm the deposition of Nestorius, although 
lie had agreed to withdraw his objection to the word 
Theotokos, Mother of God. Thus forsaken by the 
court, which lind so long protected him against his 
numerous and powerful enemies, Nestorius saw hint- 
self deserted also by many of the bishops of his 
party, and though John of Antioch, and a number of 
the Eastern bishops, stood firm for a time, John and 
Cyril were ultimately brought to an agreement, and 
both retained their sees. 

The compromise of principle with which John of 
Antioch was thus chargeable, roused against him a 
large party in his own diocese, and many of the Sy¬ 
rian bishops withdrew from all fellowship with him. 
A schism followed in various parts of the Eastern 
church. The successor of Nestorius in the patriarch¬ 
ate of Constantinople died in a. d. 433; a large 
party in the city demanded the restoration of Nes- 
torius, threatening, if their wish was refused, to set 
fire to the patriarchal church, but so strong was the 
influence exercised by the opponents of the deposed 
patriarch, that the vacant dignity was conferred up¬ 
on his early adversary, Proclus. Nestorius was 
confined in a cloister in the suburbs of Antioch, 
where lie had resided before his election to the pa¬ 
triarchate. Here he continued for tour years to 
enjoy' undisturbed repose free from the persecution 
to which he had so long been subjected, lint by tiie 
influence of his enemies an imperial edict was pro¬ 
cured A. D. 435, condemning him to perpetual ban¬ 
ishment in the Greater Oasis in Upper Egypt. In this 
remote place of exile he wrote several theological 
works. After a time, however, the district in which 
he dwelt was laid waste by hordes of Libyan bar¬ 
barians, known by the name of the Hlemmyes, and 
lie himself was carried off; but in a short time he 
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was released and returned to the Thebaid, where, 
amid the sufferings of his exile, he wrote a history of 
his controversy, in which he sought to vindicate 
himself against the reproaches of both friends and 
foes. Various accounts are given of the circum¬ 
stances which led to his death, but in one thing all 
are agreed, that his last years were embittered by 
many acts of harsh and cruel persecution. The 
precise time of his death has not been ascertained, 
but he seems to have died somewhere about A. !>. 
450. 

The death of Nestorius luul no effect in suppress¬ 
ing the Nestorian controversy. Other teachers arose 
who taught the same doctrines, and the sect conti¬ 
nued to extend sifter its separation from the domi¬ 
nant church. It was patronised and encouraged by 
some of the Persian kings, and the Mohammedan 
conquests in the seventh century gave an additional 
impulse to its wider propagation. Under the desig¬ 
nation of Chaldean Christians which they assumed, 
they still exist, particularly in the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan and the valley of Oroomiah intermediate be¬ 
tween Persia and Turkey. The numbers of the sect 
are estimated by the American missionaries at about 
140,000 souls. They dislike the name of Nestorians, 
alleging their doctrines to have been far more ancient, 
having been derived from the teaching of the Apostle 
James, and that they were first called Nestorians by 
an enemy, Dioscorus of Alexandria. The people 
usually call themselves Syrians, and occasionally 
Nagarenes. 'File great body of the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians fled in consequence of the persecution to which 
they were subjected under the Emperor Justinian, 
and took refuge in the dominions of the king of Per¬ 
sia, where at. one lime they exerted a great influence. 
Once and again, however, a time of persecution 
came, more especially after the Mohammedan con¬ 
quests, which compelled them to quit their original 
residence, and take shelter in the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan. 

According to the general admission of travellers 
in the East, the religious belief and practices of the 
Nestorian Christians are more simple and spiritual 
than those of the other Oriental churches. They 
reject image worship, auricular confession, the doc¬ 
trine of purgatory, and many other corrupt doctrines 
of the Roman and Greek churches. They cherish 
the highest reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
exalt them far above all tradition. Mr. Perkins, the 
father of the American mission in their country, goes 
ro far in his admiration of this ancient body of 
Christians, that he says»“ they may with great pro¬ 
priety be denominated the Protestants of Asia.” 

Tiie ecclesiastical government of the Nestorians 
is thoroughly episcopal in its constitution. It is 
thus described by Dr. Wilson in his ‘ Lauds of the 
Rible:’ “The Nestorians have nine ecclesiastical 
orders among their clergy; but two or three of them 
are at present little more than nominal. They are 
those of sub-deacon, reader, deacon, priest, arcli- 
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deacon, bishop, metropolitan, catliolicos, and patri- 
arch. All below a bishop are permitted at any time 
to marry, according to their pleasure. The word 
Bishop does not occur in the Syriac Testament, 
Kashisha, elder, being employed where it is used in 
j the English translation; but Episcnpa, transferred 
from the Greek, is the ecclesiastical title in common 
use. The wish of the people is generally understood 
and consulted in the appointment of a bishop; but 
his consecration depends on the patriarch. A can¬ 
didate for the office, according to a strange custom, 
must abstain from the use of animal food, except 
fish, eggs, and the productions of the dairy; aud 
his mother must observe the same abstinence 
while she nurses him at the breast. The pa- 
! . triarch officially has only spiritual power, but, in 
point of fact, he exercises a great deal of secular in¬ 
fluence among his people.” The higher orders of 
the clergy are bound by the Canons of the church to 
adhere to celibacy, but the lower orders are allowed 
to marry. Monasteries and convents are unknown 
among the Nestorians. They have no relics, such 
as are common in the Church of Rome, yet they 
believe the remains of the martyrs and saints to be 
endowed with supernatural virtues, and they invoke 
the Virgin Mary aud the saints, asking for their 
prayers to Christ. They have no pictures, nor 
images in their churches, and the only symbol used 
among them is a plain Greek cross, which they 
venerate very highly. The sign of the cross is used 
in baptism aud in prayer; across is engraved over 
the low entrances of their churches, and kissed by 
those who enter. The priests also carry with them 
a small silver cross, which is often kissed by the 
people. 

Since the year 1834, an interesting and most effi¬ 
cient mission has been established among the Nes¬ 
torians by the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The remarkable wisdom and prudence which have 
characterized the proceedings of the mission since 
its commencement, entitle it to the highest commen¬ 
dation. The following remarks of the Rev. J. Per¬ 
kins exhibit the missionaries in a very favourable 
light: “ From the commencement of the mission 
there has been reason to hope that pure religion 
might be revived in the small Xestorian community 
without seriously disturbing the existing ecclesiasti¬ 
cal constitution. The missionaries have not sought 
to form a new Christian community, but to bring 
individuals, both among the ecclesiastics and the 
common people, to a full and saving knowledge of 
the truth, hoping that such a change might be 
brought about by the grace of God as should cause 
the forsaking of false doctrines, so far as such were 
held, the laying aside of whatever was superstitious 
or unscriptural, and the establishing of a pure church 
upon existing foundations. It seemed at least best 
to make the experiment, and to leave the question 
as to the necessity or propriety of forming new 
churches to be decided by time and providential cir¬ 


cumstances. There has been the more reason, and 
the more encouragement, for pursuing such a course, 
from the fact that many of the leading ecclesiastics, so 
far from setting themselves in opposition to the mis¬ 
sionaries and to their instructions, as has been done so 
generally among the Armenians and the Greeks, have 
been decidedly friendly, and in not a few instances 
have earnestly co-operated in every effort to elevate 
and evangelize the people. The four bishops on the 
plain. Mar Yohannan, Mar Elias, Mar Joseph, and 
Mar Gabriel, exhibited friendliness, and a disposition 
to favour the objects of the mission from the first, 
and the missionaries early made it an object of spe¬ 
cial attention to instruct and benefit these and other 
ecclesiastics. The four bishops named were placed 
in the relation of boarding pupils to the mission, 
and for several years the three first received daily 
instruction in a theological or Bible class, forming, 
with some priests aud other promising young men, 
the first class in the seminary. They were also soon 
employed as native helpers to the mission, and as 
early as 1841 Mr. Perkins speaks of some of the 
ecclesiastics as ‘enlightened, and we trust really 
pious.’ ‘ They not only allow us to preach in their 
churches, but urge us to do so; and are forward 
themselves in every good word and work. It iR an 
important fact that through the schools which have 
been established, almost the entire education of ec¬ 
clesiastics is now in the hands of the missionaries.'” 

The remarkable success which has attended the 
labours of the American missionaries among this in¬ 
teresting people is deeply gratifying. Schools have 
been established, Bibles and tracts, both in ancient 
and modem Syriac, have been extensively circulated, 
the gospel has been faithfully preached, and the re¬ 
sult has been of the most favourable description. 
The missionaries, however, have met with obstacles 
as well as with encouragements. Jesuits and other 
emissaries of the Romish church have laboured long, 
but with little success, to persuade the Nestorians to 
submit to the authority of the Pope. Finding that 
their own exertions, both among the Nestorians and 
Armenians, were almost fruitless, they strove ear¬ 
nestly to procure the banishment of the American 
missionaries from the Persian dominions. Their 
efforts in this direction happily failed, and in 1851 
an edict of toleration was promulgated by the Per¬ 
sian government, granting equal protection to all 
Christian subjects, and permitting them to change 
their religion or denomination at their pleasure. 

The mountain Nestorians have not received from 
the Turkish government that protection to which 
they are entitled; and hence they have been exposed 
to frequent assaults from the predatory Kurdish 
tribes. A violent storm burst upon them from this 
quarter in 1843, which proved most disastrous in its 
results. Thousands of the Nestorians, men, women, 
and children, were massacred, often with horrible tor¬ 
tures; others were dragged oft' to a terrible capti¬ 
vity, and others fled. Their villages were utterly 
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destroyed, and what remained of the people in Cen¬ 
tral Kurdistan were entirely subdued and reduced to 
a state of deeper poverty and wretchedness than 
they had known before. 

A few years ago, Dr. Grant, an American mis¬ 
sionary, who resided among the Nestorians for a 
considerable time, and had studied their manners 
and customs with the greatest minuteness nnd care, 
published a treatise with the view of proving that 
this interesting class of people are the descendants 
of the lost ten tribes of Israel. The argument is 
conducted with great ingenuity and skill, but its 
conclusiveness may well be doubted. His theory 
rests on the Jewish physiognomy of the Nestorians, 
the prevalence among them of Old Testament names, 
the peculiarities of their customs, which in several 
instances partake more of a Jewish than a Christian 
character. Of these last, he adduces in particular 
a commemoration for the dead, which is observed 
once a-ycar, in the month of October. Offerings of 
lambs and bread are prepared by each family some 
days before the time at which the festival is ob¬ 
served ; and when prepared they are carried into the 
churchyard. The Lord’s Supper is first dispensed, 
after which the officiating priest cuts several locks of 
wool from the fleeces of the lambs, and throws them 
into a censer, which he hands to a deacon, by whom 
it is waved backwards and forwards in the presence 
of the people. While this ceremony is going for¬ 
ward, the priest recites an anthem, and offers prayers 
for the living and the dead. At the close of the ser¬ 
vice the lambs and bread are distributed among the 
people. Another ceremony, which Dr. Grant sup¬ 
poses to be of Jewish origin, is a sacrifice of thank- 
offering which the Nestorians occasionally observe. 
Having slain a lamb at the door of the church, they 
sprinkle the blood upon the lintels, and. as in the 
case of burnt-offerings under the Law of Moses, the 
right shoulder and breast, along with the skin, are 
assigned to the priest. It ought io be noticed that 
such ceremonies may not have been derived imme¬ 
diately from the Jews, being found also occasionally 
practised by the Mohammedans of Turkey. 

It is remarkable at what an early period the Nes¬ 
torians rose into influence in the East, and diffused 
their principles throughout various and even remote 
countries. In A.D. 498, a Nestorian was raised to 
the high dignity of archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon, assuming the title of patriarch of the East. 
During the fifth and two following centuries, Ncsto- 
rianism spread through Persia, Chaldsea, and Syria, 
and penetrated even to India, Tartary, and China. 
A Nestorian church of considerable extent was found 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century on the 
coast of Malabar, in the south of India. These 
Christians, who held a tradition that their church 
was founded by the Apostle Thomas, called them¬ 
selves by the name of Christians of St. Thomas. 
(See Thomas (St.), Christians of.) The Chai.- 
nr. an Cathouc Church (which see) originated in 


a schism which took place towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century, among the Nestorians , a 
party having consented to subject themselves to the 
authority of the See of Rome. 

NETHERLANDS CHURCH. See Dutch Re¬ 
formed Church. 

NETHINIM, inferior officers employed in the 
service of the ancient Jewish tabernacle and temple. 
They were employed chiefly in cutting wood and 
drawing water, to be used in the sacrifices. They 
were not originally of Hebrew descent, but arc gen¬ 
erally supposed to have been the posterity of the 
Gibeonites, who, in the time of Joshua, were doomed 
by God to perform menial offices. In the faithful 
discharge of these humble duties, they continued till 
the time of Nchemiah, who mentions that great • 
numbers of them returned from Babylon to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the temple. Ezra brought 220 of 
them into Judea. Those who followed Zerubbabel 
made up 392. This number seems not to have been 
sufficient for the discharge of the duties required of 
them, and hence Josephus speaks of a solemnity 
called Xylophoria , in which the people generally car¬ 
ried wood to the temple, to keep up the fire on the 
altar of burnt-sacrifices. When the NetMnim were on 
duty at the temple, they lodged in the tower of 
Opliel, or in a street adjacent, that they might be 
near the east gate of the temple, which was the usual 
entrance. They were not allowed to lodge within 
the courts of the temple, because they were not of 
the tribe of Levi. When their week of ministra¬ 
tion was ended, they returned to the cities and vil¬ 
lages assigned to them as their places of residence. 

NETOX. Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, mentions 
that the Accitani, an Iberian tribe, worshipped, under 
the name, of Nctan, a statue of Mars adorned with 
rays of light. 

NETOVTSCH1NS, a sect of Russian Dissenters, 
who are described by Dr. Pinkerton, in his account 
of the Greek church in Russia, as very ignorant and 
much divided in opinion. They go under the gen¬ 
eral name of Spasova Soglasia, or the Union for 
Salvation. They believe that Antichrist has come, 
and has put an end to everything holy in the 
church. 

NETPE, the mother of Typhon , the god of evil 
among the ancient Egyptians. According to a 
myth, she was represented as seated on the tree of 
life, and sprinkling healthful water upon the souls of 
men. 

NEW-BORX, a sect which arose in the United 
States of North America in the early part of 
the hist century. It was originated by Matthias 
Bowman, a German emigrant, who embarked for 
America in 1719, and settled in what is now Berks 
Count}', Pennsylvania. During the few years which 
he passed in his adopted country — lie died in 1727 
— Bowman succeeded in drawing around him a small 
sect, who called themselves Nets-Bom, pretending 
to have received the new birth through mediate in- 
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spiration, apparitions, dreams, and the like. Any 
one who had thus been regenerated was alleged to 
be like God and Christ, and to be incapable of any 
longer committing sin. They denied the Bible to 
be necessary as a means of salvation, and scoffed at 
the holy sacraments. The privilege of impecca¬ 
bility they believed to be the portion of all who 
truly belonged to Christ. The New Birth they held 
to be that new stone which none knoweth but he 
that receiveth it. The sect appears to have sur¬ 
vived the death of their founder little more than 
twenty years. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. See Swf.- 
denborgians. 

NEW MOON (Festival of the). From very 
early times, months being computed by the moon, 
the first appearance of the new moon was regarded 
as a festival. Thus in the Law of Moses, the Jews 
were commanded, in addition to the daily sacrifices, 
to oiler on the new moons, two bullocks, a ram, 

| and seven sheep of a year old, together with a 
meal-offering and a libation. These constituted 
the burnt-offering, and a goat the sin-offering. 
These numerous victims were probably divided be¬ 
tween the morning and evening sacrifices. The 
first appearance of the new moon was announced by 
the sounding of silver trumpets. The new moon of 
the seventh month, or Tisri, being the commence¬ 
ment of the civil year, was observed as a festival 
under the name of the frost of trumpets. The Jew¬ 
ish Rabbis maintain that the commencement and 
length of each month were determined from time to 
time by the decision of the Sanhedrim. Several 
parties were dispatched to elevated places with in¬ 
structions to watch the first appearance of the moon, 
and the Sanhedrim appointed a committee of three 
to receive their depositions. Tf they returned on the 
thirtieth day of the month, declaring that they had 
seen the moon, and if their testimony on this point 
agreed, then the thirtieth was consecrated and ob¬ 
served as the day of New Moon. If, however, the 
moon was not seen till the thirty-first day of the 
month, that day was appointed to be kept. The deci¬ 
sion of the Sanhedrim was announced to the people 
by lighted beacons on the hills in time of peace, and 
by messengers sent in all directions in time of war. 
Those, however, who were very far distant from Jeru¬ 
salem kept both days. The modern Jews observe 
the feast of the new moon on both the first and 
second days of the month, during which, though the 
men are allowed to engage in their ordinary employ¬ 
ments, the women are forbidden to do any servile 
work. The time is spent in feasting, in the recita¬ 
tion of several psalms and other portions of Scrip¬ 
ture, and the repetition of some additional prayers. 

On the first Saturday evening in the month,” as 
we learn from Mr. Allen in his 1 Modem Judaism,’ 
‘•if the moon is then visible, or on the first evening 
after, when the sky is bright enough to have a clear 
view of her, the Jews assemble in the open air, for 


what is called ‘the consecration of the new-moon:’ 
when some grave rabbi pronounces the following 
benediction, in which he is joined by all the com¬ 
pany— 1 Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, our God, king of 
the universe! who with his word created the hea¬ 
vens, and all their host with the breath of his mouth. 
A decree and appointed time he gave them, that they 
should not deviate from their charge: they rejoice 
and arc glad when performing the will of their Crea¬ 
tor. Then- Maker is true and his works are true. He 
also ordained that the moon should monthly renew 
her crown of glory: for those who have been ten¬ 
derly earned from the womb are also hereafter to 
be renewed like her, to glorify their Creator for the 
glorious name of his kingdom. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who renewest the months.’ Then, addressing 
the moon, they say three times — ‘Blessed be thy 
Former 1 Blessed be thy Maker! Blessed be thy 
Possessor! Blessed be thy Creator!’ Then they 
raise themselves up, or jump, three times, and say — 

‘ As I attempt to leap towards thee, but cannot, touch 
thee, so may those who attempt to injure me lie 
unable to reach me.’ Then they say three times — 

‘ May fear and dread fall upon them ; by the great¬ 
ness of thine arm may they be still as a stone. Still 
as a stone may they be, by the greatness of thine 
arm ; may fear and dread fall on them. David king 
of Israel liveth and existeth.' Then each says to 
the company — ‘Peace be to you.’ They mutually 
answer — 1 Unto you be peace.”’ 

The practice of calculating the new moon from 
the time of observing it, has been discontinued since 
the dispersion of the Jews, except by the Caraites 
(which see), who still adhere to the ancient custom. 
The festival of the new moon seems to have been 
observed for some time after the introduction of 
Christianity. Chrysostom has a whole discourse 
dissuading Christians from observing it. A festival 
called Neomenia was observed by the ancient Greeks 
at the beginning otevery lunar month in honour of 
all the gods, but especially of Apollo, or the sun. 
Among the Phoenicians it was customary at the New 
Moon to feast in honour of Astarti, and more espe¬ 
cially on that occasion they sacrificed children to 
Moloch. The Chinese consecrate both the new and 
the full moon to the memory of their ancestors. 

NEW PL ATON1STS. See Alexandria* 
School. 

NEW TESTAMENT. See Bible. 

NEW YEAR (Festival of the). The obser¬ 
vance of the first day of the year as a sacred festi¬ 
val is of very ancient origin. Tisri, the seventh 
month of the sacred and first of the civil year, is said 
by the Chaldee Paraphrast to have begun the year 
long anterior to the existence of the Hebrew nation. 
The following command is given in the law of 
MoseR, Numb. xxix. 1, 2. “ And in the seventh 
month, on the first day of the month, ye shall have 
an holy convocation ; ye shall do no servile work : 
it is a day of blowing the trumpets unto you. And 
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ye shall offer a burnt-offering for a sweet savour unto 
the Lord; one young bullock, one rain, and seven 
lambs of the first year without blemish.” On this 
festival, which received, and still bears among the 
Jews the name of the Feast of Trumpets, the people 
assembled from all parts of Palestine at Jerusalem; 

| sacrifices were offered up; silver trumpets were 
blown from morning till night; the Levites read 
passages of the law, and gave instructions to the 
people. This season was reckoned peculiarly fa- 
1 vottrable for the commencement of any undertaking. 
Among the modern Jews, the first and second days 
of Titri are still celebrated by a cessation from 
all unnecessary labour, and the observance of pro¬ 
tracted services in the synagogue. It is a Rabbini¬ 
cal notion that the world was created on this day ; 
and that God sits in judgment on mankind on this 
first day of the year. The special services of the sy¬ 
nagogue are thus described by Mr. Allen : “ In the 
morning service, after the lessons from the law and 
the prophets, they blow a trumpet or cornet, which is 
required to be made of ram’s horn, in memory of the 
ram which was substituted for Isaac on Mount Mo- 
| riah. The prayers make frequent allusions to that 
transaction, which the rabbies affirm to have hap¬ 
pened on this day. The blowing of the cornet is 
preceded by a grace; and as soon as it has been 
sounded the reader proclaims, ‘ Happy is the people 
who know the joyful sound: O Lord! in the light 
of thy countenance they shall walk.’ The sbouphar 
or cornet is sounded many times in the course of 
this festival. Among other reasons for it, the 
following is assigned in one of the prayers : * Thy 
people are assembled to supplicate thee; they blow 
and sound the sbouphar, as it is said in thy law, to 
confound the accuser, Satan, that he may not be 
able to accuse them before thee.’ 

li Between the morning and afternoon services, on 
the second day, it is their custom to go to some river, 
or to the sea side, and shake their garments over the 
. water. By some, this ceremony is represented as a 
casting away of their sins and an accomplishment of 
the prophetical declaration: 1 Thou wilt cast all 
■ ;! their sins into the depths of the sea.’ And others 

say, 1 It is customary to go to the river where there 
are fish, to put us in mind that we are taken away sud¬ 
denly, as a fish caught in a net; we therefore ought 
to repent while it is in our power, and not leave that 
for to-morrow which may as well be done to-day.'” 

The old Roman year began in March, and on the 
first day of that month the festival Ancylia (which 
see), was celebrated, when the Solti or priests of 
Man, carried the sacred shield in procession through 
the city, and the people spent the day in feasting 
and rejoicing. The Romans counted it lucky to be¬ 
gin any new enterprise, or to enter upon any new 
office, on New Year’s day. The same sacredness was 
attached to the first day of the year after the change 
took place in the Roman calendar, which made Jan¬ 
uary the commencing month instead of March ; and 
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Pliny tells us, that on the 1st of January, people 
wished each other health and prosperity, and sent 
presents to each other. It was accounted a public 
holiday, and games were celebrated in the Campus 
Martins. The people gave themselves up to riotous 
excess and various kinds of heathen superstition. 
“ It was only,” remarks Neander, “ to oppose a coun¬ 
ter influence to the pagan celebration, that Christian 
assemblies were finally held on the first day of Jan¬ 
uary ; and they were designed to protect Christians 
against the contagious influence of pagan debauch¬ 
ery and superstition. Thus when Augustin had 
assembled his church, on one of these occasions, he 
first caused to be sung the words, ‘ Save us, 0 Lord 
our God ! and gather us from among the heathen !’ 
Psalm cvi. 47; and hence he took occasion to re¬ 
mind his flock of their duty, especially on this day, 
to show, that as they had, in truth, been gathered 
from among the heathen ; to exhibit in their life 
the contrast between the Christian and the heathen 
temper; to substitute alms for New-Year’s gifts, 
(the Strense,) edification from scripture for merry 
songs, and fasts for riotous feasting. This principle 
was gradually adopted in the practice of the West¬ 
ern church, and three days of penitence and fasting 
opposed to the pagan celebration of January, until, 
the time being designated, the festival of Christ’s 
circumcision was transferred to this season ; when a 
Jewish rite was opposed to the pagan observances, 
and its reference to the circumcision of the heart by 
repentance, to heathen revelry." 

The Hindus call the first day of the year Praja- 
patya , the day of the Lord of creation. It is sacred 
to Gavesa, the god of wisdom, to whom they sacri¬ 
fice male kids and wild deer, and celebrate the 
festival with illuminations and general rejoicings. 
Among the mountain tribes it is customary to sac¬ 
rifice a buffalo every New Year’s day, in the pre¬ 
sence of a multitude assembled to witness the solemn 
ceremony. The Chinese begin their year'about the 
vernal equinox, and the festival observed on the oc¬ 
casion is one of the most splendid of their religious 
feasts. All classes, including the emperor, mingle 
together in free and unrestrained intercourse, and 
unite in thanksgiving for mercies received, as well 
as in prayer for a genial season, and an abundant 
crop. In Japan the day is spent in visiting and 
feasting. The Tsabians held a grand festival on the 
day that the sun enters Aries, which was the first 
day of their year, when the priests and people 
marched in procession to the temples, where they 
sacrificed to their planetary gods. Among the an¬ 
cient Persians prisoners were liberated and offenders 
forgiven on this day; and,in short, the Persian New 
Year's day resembled the Sabbatical year of the 
Jews. A curious Oriental custom peculiar to this 
day may be mentioned. It is called by the Arabs 
and Persians the Game of the Beardless River, and 
consists in a deformed man, whose hair has been 
shaved and his face ludicrously painted with varie- 
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gated colours, riding along the streets on an ass, and 
behaving in the most whimsical and extravagant 
manner, to the great delight of the multitudes that 
follow him. Thus equipped he proceeds from door 
to door soliciting small pieces of money. A simi¬ 
lar custom is still found in various parts of Scotland 
under the name of “ guizarditig.” 

On the 10th of March, or commencement of the 
year among the Druids, was performed the famous 
ceremony of cutting the mistletoe. Beneath the oak 
where it grew were made preparations for a banquet 
and sacrifices; and for the first time two white bulls 
were tied by the horns. Then one of the Druids, 
clothed in white, mounted the tree, and cut oft" the 
mistletoe with a goldcu sickle, receiving it into a 
white sagum or cloak laid over his hand. The sac¬ 
rifices were next commenced, and prayers were 
offered to God to send a blessing upon his own gift, 
whilst the plant was supposed to bestow fertility on 
man and beast, and to be a specific against all sorts 
of poisons. 

On the first day of the year, as Humboldt informs 
us, the Mexicans carefully adorned their temples 
and houses, and employed themselves in various re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. One, which was at first perhaps 
peculiar to this season, though subsequently it be¬ 
came of more frequent occurrence, was the offering 
up to the gods of a human sacrifice. The wretched 
victim, after having been Haved alive, was carried up 
to the pyramidal summit of the sacred edifice, which 
was the scene of these barbarities, and after his heart 
had been torn out by a priest, in the presence of as¬ 
sembled thousands, his body was consumed to ashes, 
by being placed on a b'azing funeral pile. 

The Muyscas, or native inhabitants of New Gren¬ 
ada, celebrate the same occasion with peaceful and 
unbloody rites. They assemble, ns usual, in their 
temples, and their priests distribute to each wor¬ 
shipper a figure formed of the flour of maize, which 
is eaten in the full belief that it will secure the indi¬ 
vidual from danger and adversity. The first lunation 
of the Muysea year is denominated "the month of 
the cars of maize.” 

From the various facts thus adduced, it is plain 
that the rites connected with New Year's day may 
be traced back to the remotest ages, that they have 
been universally celebrated in all ages and nations, 
and that though of a festive and cheerful, they have 
been uniformly of an essentially religious character. 

NEW ZEALAND (Religion of). See Poly¬ 
nesia (Rf.i.ioion of). 

NEYELAII, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Arabians before the days of Mohammed. 

N1BIIAZ, a god referred to in 2 Kings xvii. 31, 
as worshipped by the Avites. The Jewish commen¬ 
tator, Aharbanel, derives the name from the Hebrew 
word nabarh , to bark, and asserts the idol to have been 
made in the form of a dog. Selden considers this 
deity to be the same with Tartak , which is mention¬ 
ed along with it in Scripture. It is more probable, 

however, that Nibhaz corresponds to the dog-headed 
Aimbu of the ancient Egyptians. 

NICENE CREED, a formulary of the faith of the 
Christian church, drawn up in opposition to the 
Arian heresy, by the first general council, which was 
convened at Nice in Bithynia, a. d. 325. In its ori¬ 
ginal form the creed ran thus: “ We believe in one 
God, the Father, almighty, the maker of all things 
visible and invisible: and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only-begot¬ 
ten (that is), of the substance of the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God; be¬ 
gotten, not made; of the same substance with the 
Father; by whom all things were made that are in 
heaven and that are in earth ; who for us men, and 
for our salvation, descended, and was incarnate, and 
became man ; suffered and rose again the third day, 
ascended into the heavens; and will come to judge 
the living and the dead ; and in the Holy Spirit. But 
those who say that there was a time when he was 
not, and that he was not before he was begotten, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or affirm that he is 
of any other substance or essence, or that the Son of 
God is created, and mutable or changeable, the Ca¬ 
tholic church doth pronounce accursed.” 

The creed, however, which is used in the Romish, 
Lutheran, and English churches, under the name of 
the Nicene Creed, is in a more enlarged form, being 
in reality the creed set forth by the second general 
council, which was held at Constantinople A. d. 381. 

In its present form, therefore, the creed may be 
termed the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed; the 
addition to the original Nicene Creed having been in¬ 
troduced to meet the heresy of Macedonius in regard 
to the divinity of the Holy Spirit. The words Filio- 
que, “and from the Son,” were not inserted earlier than 
the fifth century, when they seem to have been in¬ 
troduced by the Spanish churches, and from them 
they passed to the other churches of the West. The 
clause Flliogue is rejected by the Greek church, and 
has long been the subject of a bitter controversy be¬ 
tween the Eastern and Western churches. 

NICOLAITANS, a Christian sect said to have 
existed in the second century. Iremeus, who men¬ 
tions it, traces its origin to Nicolas, a deacon spoken 
of in the Acts of the Apostles ; and he supposes the 
same sect to be referred to in the second chapter of 
the Book of Revelation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether John means anything more by the Nicolai- 
tans in the Apocalypse than a class of people who 
endeavoured to seduce the Christians to participate 
in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen, and may have 
been the same with those who are said, Rev. ii. 14. 
to have held the doctrine of Balaam. The Nicolai- 
taus, who may probably have falsely claimed Nicolas 
as their founder, appear to have been lax both in 
principle and practice. They held the Epicurean 
maxim, that pleasure and the gratification of the 
bodily appetites formed the true end and happiness 
of man, and without the slightest scruple they eat 
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of all meats offered to idols. It is impossible to 
speak with certainty as to the true opinions of the 
Nieolaitans. Some suppose that there were two 
sects bearing the name of Nieolaitans, one referred 
to by the Apostle John, and another founded in the 
second cclitury by one called Nicolaus. Eusebius 
says, that the sect of Nieolaitans existed but a short 
time. 

NICOLAS'S (St.) DAY, a festival observed in 
both the Romish and Creek churches, in honour of 
Nicolas, a sort of patron saint of mariners. It is 
celebrated on the 6th of December. 

NIDDUI, the lowest degree of excommunication 
among the ancient Jews. It consisted of a suspen¬ 
sion of the offender from the synagogue and society 
of his brethren for thirty days. If he did not repent 
iu the course of that time, the period of suspension 
was extended to sixty days; and if lie still continued 
obstinate, it was prolonged to ninety days. If be¬ 
yond that time he persisted in impenitence, he was 
subjected to the Cuter. km (which see). 

NI DHOGG, the huge mundane snake of the an¬ 
cient Scandinavian cosmogony. It is represented as 
gnawing at the root of the ash Yggdrasill, or the 
1 mundane tree. In its ethical import, as Mr. Gross 
i alleges, Nidhogg, composed of Nicl, which is syno¬ 
nymous with the German neid, or envy, and hoggr , 
to hew, or gnaw, signifying the envious gnawer, 
involves the idea of all moral evil, typified as the 
destroyer of the root of the tree of life. 

NI ELI! EI.M, in the old Scandinavian cosmogony, 
a place consisting of nine worlds, reserved for those 
that died of disease or old age. Hela or Death 
there exercised her despotic power. In the middle 
of Nifiheim, according to the Edda, lies the spring 
called Hvergelmir, from which flow twelve rivers. 

NIGHT. The Hebrews were always accustomed, 
even from the earliest times, to consider the night as 
preceding the day. Hence we read Gen. i. 5, “ The 
evening and the morning were the first day.” Be¬ 
fore the Babylonish captivity the night was divided 
into three watches; the first continuing till mid¬ 
night; the second from midnight till cock-crowing; 
and the third, which was called the morning watch, 

| continued till the rising of the sun. The Romans 
divided the night into four watches, a mode of cal¬ 
culating which was in use among the Jews iu the 
| time of our Lord. The watches consisted each of 
three hours, the first extending from six till nine; 

I the second from nine till twelve or midnight; the 
third from twelve till three, and the fourth from 
three till six. 

NIGHT-HAWK, a species of owl, enumerated 
among the unclean birds mentioned in Leviticus. 
It was called Tachmas among the Hebrews. It was 
reckoned a sacred bird among the ancient Egyptians, 
and in proof of this statement, we may adduce the 
testimony of Sir John G. Wilkinson: “The hawk 
was particularly known as the type of the sun, and 
worshipped at Heliopolis as the sacred bird, and 


representative of the deity of the place. It was also 
peculiarly revered at the island of Phil*, where this 
sacred bird was kept in a cage and fed with a care 
worthy the representative of the deity of whom it 
was the emblem. It was said to be consecrated to 
Osiris, who was buried at Phil*; and in the sculp¬ 
tures of the temples there the hawk frequently oc¬ 
curs, sometimes seated amidst lotus plants. But 
this refers to Horns, the son of Osiris, not to that 
god himself, as the hieroglyphics show, whenever 
the name occurs over it. 

“ A hawk with a human head was the emblem of 
the human soul, the baietli of Ilorapollo. The god¬ 
dess Atlior was sometimes figured under this form, 
with the globe and horns of her usual head-dress. 
Hawks were also represented with the head of a 
ram. Several species of hawks are natives of 
Egypt, and it is difficult to decide which was really 
the sacred bird. But it appears the same kind was 
chosen as the emblem of all the different gods, the 
only one introduced besides the sacred hawk being 
the* small sparrow-hawk, or Falco tenuncuktides, 
which occurs in certain mysterious subjects con¬ 
nected with the dead in the tombs of the kings. 
The sacred hawk lmd a particular mark under the 
eye, which, by their conventional mode of repre¬ 
senting it, is much more strongly expressed in the 
sculptures than in nature; and I have met with one 
species in Egypt, which possesses this peculiarity in 
so remarkable a degree, as to leave no doubt re¬ 
specting the actual bird called sacred in the country. 

1 have therefore ventured to give it the name ot 
Falco aroerii. Numerous hawk mummies have been 
found at Thebes and other places. And such was 
the care taken by the Egyptians to preserve this 
useful and sacred bird, that even those which died in 
foreign countries, where their armies happened to be, 
were embalmed and brought to Egypt to be buried 
in consecrated tombs.” 

NIHILISTS, a sect of German mystics in the 
fourteenth century, who, according to ltuysbroek, 
held that neither God nor themselves, heaven nor 
hell, action nor rest, good nor evil, have any real 
existence. They denied God and the work of Christ, 
Scripture, sacraments—everything. God was no¬ 
thing; they were nothing; the universe was no¬ 
thing. “ Some hold doctrines such as these in secret," 
adds Ruysbrock, “and conform outwardly for fear. 
Others make them the pretext for every kind of vice 
and insolent insubordination.” The heresy of Nibilian- 
ism seems to have existed at an earlier period than 
the fourteenth century, for we find Peter Lombard 
charged with it in the twelfth century, because he 
maintained that the Son of God had not become any¬ 
thing by the assumption of our nature, seeing no 
change can take place in the divine nature. The prin¬ 
cipal author of this accusation against Lombard was 
Walter of St. Victor. But it can scarcely be ad¬ 
mitted to be just, proceeding as it does upon the 
idea that the denial of existence in a certain indivi- 
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dual form is an absolute denial. Sometimes the 
term Nihilists is used to denote Annihiuationists 
(which see). 

NIKE, the goddess of victor}', who had a famous 
temple on the acropolis of Athens, which is still ex¬ 
tant. The word is also found used as a surname of 
Athena , under which she was worshipped at Megara. 

NIKEPIIORUS (Gr. bringing victory), a sur¬ 
name of several divinities among the ancient Greeks, 
such as Aphrodite. 

NILOA, an anniversary festival among the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, in honour of the tutelar deity of 
the Nile. Heliodorus alleges it to have been one>of 
the principal festivals of the Egyptians. Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson thus describes the Niloa: “It. took place 
about the summer solstice, when the river began to 
rise; and the anxiety with which they looked for¬ 
ward to a plentiful inundation, induced them to cele¬ 
brate it with more than usual honour. Libanius 
asserts that these rites were deemed of so much im¬ 
portance by the Egyptians, that unless they were 
performed at the proper season, and in a becoming 
manner, by the persons appointed to this duty, they 
felt persuaded that the Nile would refuse to rise and 
inundate the land. Their full belief in the efficacy 
of the ceremony secured its annual performance on 
a grand scale. Men and women assembled from all 
parts of the country in the towns of their respective 
nomes, grand festivities were proclaimed, and all the 
enjoyments of the table were united with the solem¬ 
nity of a holy festival. Music, the dance, and appro¬ 
priate hymns, marked the respect they felt for the 
deity, and a wooden statue of the river god was car¬ 
ried by the priests through the villages in solemn 
procession, that all might appear to be honoured by 
liis presence and aid, while invoking the blessings he 
was about to confer.” Even at the present day the 
rise of the Nile is hailed by all classes with excessive 

j°y- 

NILUS, the great river of Egypt, which even in 
the most ancient times received divine honours from 
the inhabitants of that country. This deity was more 
especially worshipped at Nilopolis, where he had a 
temple. Herodotus mentions the priests of the Nile. 
Lucian says that its water was a common divinity to 
all of the Egyptians. Prom the monuments it ap¬ 
pears that even the kings paid divine honours to the 
Nile. Champollion refers to a painting of the time 
of th« reign of Rameses II., which exhibits this king 
offering wine to the god of the Nile, who, in the 
hieroglyphic inscription, is called Hapi Moon, the life- 
giving father of all existences. The passage which 
contains the praise of the god of the Nile represents 
him at the same time as the heavenly Nile, the primi¬ 
tive water, the great Nilus whom Cicero, in his De 
Natura Deorum , declares to be the father of the high¬ 
est deities, even of Ammon. The sacredness which 
attached to the Nile among the ancient Egyptians is 
still preserved among the Arabs who have settled in 
Egypt, and who are accustomed to speak of the river 


as most holy. Mr. Bruce, in his travels in Abyssi¬ 
nia, mentions that, it is called by the Agows, Gzcir, 
Geesa, or Seir; the first of which terms signifies a | 
god. It is also called Ab, father, and has many 
other names, all implying the most profound venera¬ 
tion. This idolatrous worship may have led to the 
question which the prophet Jeremiah asks, “ What 
hast thou to do in Egypt to drink of the waters ot 
Seir?" or the waters profaned by idolatrous rites. 

NIMETULAHITES, an order of Mohammedan 
monks in Turkey, which originated in the 777th year I 
of the Hegira. They assemble once every week to 
praise God in sacred hymns and songs. Candidates 
for admission into this order are obliged to pass 
forty days in a secret chamber, with no more than 
four ounces of meat a-day, and during the time they 
are confined in this solitary apartment, they are be¬ 
lieved to be contemplating the face of God, and 
meditating upon heaven, as well as praising the 
Creator of the universe. At the end of the allotted 
period they are led forth by the fraternity and en¬ 
gage together in a sacred dance, until they fall down 
in a state of ecstasy, in which they see visions, and 
are favoured with extraordinary revelations from hea¬ 
ven. 

NINE-DAYS-DEVOTION. See Novena. 

NINTH-HOUR SERVICE. In the early Chris¬ 
tian church this service took place, according to our 
reckoning, at three o’clock in the afternoon, at which 
time our Saviour expired upon the cross. At this 
hour Cornelius was praying when he was visited by | 
an angel; and we are told also, that Peter and John , 
went up into the temple “ at the ninth hour, being | 
the hour of prayer," and the usual time of the Jew¬ 
ish evening sacrifice. The custom of celebrating 
divine service at this hour seems to have been con¬ 
tinued in the Christian church. Thus the council ot 
Laodicca expressly mentions the ninth hour of pray¬ 
er, and orders that the same service should be used 
as was appointed for evening prayer. And as Chry¬ 
sostom speaks of three hours of public prayer in the 
day, he includes, in all probability, the ninth as one 
of them. 

NIOBITES, a [Tarty of the Monofhysites (which 
see), founded by Stephanas, suruamed Niobes. an 
Alexandrian rhetorician or sophist. 

NIREUPAN, the word used by the Siamese to 
denote the Nikwana (which see) of the Budhists. 

N1RMALAS, one of the divisions of the Sucns 
(which see), who profess to dedicate themselves ex¬ 
clusively to a religious life. They lead a life of celi¬ 
bacy, and disregard their personal appearance, often 
going nearly naked. They do not assemble together 
in colleges, nor do they observe any particular form 
of Divine service, but confine their devotion to spe¬ 
culative meditation on the perusal of the writings ot 
Nthink, K/ibir, and other Unitarian teachers. They 
are always solitary, supported by their disciples, or 
wealthy persons who may happen to favour the sect. 
The Nirmalae are known as able expounders of the 
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Vedantiphilosophy, in which Brahmans do not dis¬ 

dain to accept of their instructions. They are not a 
very numerous body on the whole; but a few are 
almost always to be found at the principal seats of 
Hindu wealth, and particularly at Benares. 

NIRWANA, extinction, the highest possible feli¬ 
city in the system of Budhism (which see). It has 
been frequently disputed whether the expression 
means anything more than eternal rest, or unbroken 
sleep, but those who have fully studied the literature 
of Budhism, consider it as amounting to absolute 
annihilation, or the destruction of all elements which 
constitute existence. There are four paths, an en¬ 
trance into any of which secures either immediately, 
or more remotely, the attainment of Nirwana. They 
are (1.) Sowan, which is divided into twenty-four 
sections, and after it has been entered there can be 
only seven more births between that period and the 
attainment of Nirwana, which may be in any world 
but the four hells. (2.) Salcraddgami, into which he 
who enters will receive one more birth. lie may 
enter this path in the world of men, and afterwards 
be born in dSwa-ldlca; or he may enter it in a deica- 
I6ka, and afterwards be born in the world of men. It 
is divided into twelve sections. (3.) Anagdmi, into 
which he who enters will not again be born in a 
kdma-ldka ; he may, by the apparitional birth, enter 
into a brahma-ldka, and from that world attain Nir¬ 
wana. This path is divided into forty-eight sec¬ 
tions. (4.) Anja or Aryahat, into which he who en¬ 
ters has overcome or destroyed all evil desire. It is 
divided into twelve sections. 

Those who have entered into any of the paths can 
discern the thoughts of all in the same, or preced¬ 
ing paths. Each path is divided into two grades: 
l.The perception of the path. 2. Its fruition or 
enjoyment. The mode in which Nirwana, or the 
destruction of all the elements of existence, may 
be reached, is thus pointed out by Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in his ‘Eastern Monacliism“ The un¬ 
wise being who has not yet arrived at a state of 
purity, or who is subject to future birth, overcome 
by the excess of evil desire, rejoices in the organs 
of sense, liyatana, and their relative objects, and 
commends them. The liyatanas therefore become 
to him like a rapid stream to carry him onward 
toward the sea of repeated existence; they are 
not released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, &c. 
But the being who is purified, perceiving the evils 
arising from the sensual organs and their relative 
objects, does not rejoice therein, nor docs he com¬ 
mend them, or allow himself to be swallowed up by 
them. By the destruction of the 108 modes of evil 
desire he has released himself from birth, as from the 
jaws of an alligator; he has overcome all attachment 
to outward objects; he does not regard the unautho¬ 
rized precepts, nor is he a sceptic; and he knows that 
there is no ego, no self. By overcoming these four 
errors, he has released himself from the cleaving to 
existing objects. By the destruction of the cleaving 

it 

to existing objects he is released from birth, whether 
as a brahma, man, or any other being. By the de¬ 
struction of birth he is released from old age, decay, 1 
death, sorrow, &c. All the afflictions connected i 
with the repetition of existence are overcome. Thus 
all the principles of existence are annihilated, and 
that annihilation is nirwdna.” 

In the Budhist system Nirwdna is the end or com¬ 
pletion of religion ; its entire accomplishment. All 
sentient beings will not attain it. But if any one 
attain the knowledge that is proper to be required ; 
if he learn the universality of sorrow ; if he over¬ 
come that which is the cause of sorrow; and if he prac- ( 
tise that which is proper to be observed; by him the 
possession of Nirwdna will be secured; and Nir- 
wdna, being a non-entity, the being who enters this 
state must become non-existent. 

NISAN, the seventh month of the civil year 
among the Hebrews, and after the exodus from 
Egypt the first month of the ecclesiastical year. It 
was originally called Abib (which see), but received 
the name of Niean in the time of Ezra, after the re¬ 
turn from the captivity of Babylon. 

NISROCH, an Assyrian deity worshipped by Sen¬ 
nacherib, who appears to have been a pontiff as well 
as a king, and who was murdered by his own sons 
while engaged in the temple of Nisroch, in the per¬ 
formance of religious rites. This deity was probably 
identical with Ashur, the principal deity of Nineveh. 
There is a curious Rabbinical fancy concerning this 
Assyrian idol, that it was a plank of Noah’s ark. 

Some think that Jupiter Belus was worshipped in 
Assyria by the name of Nisroch, and under the 
figure of an eagle. Stanley, in his History of Orien¬ 
tal Philosophy, alleges that Nisroch, as well as the 
other Assyrian gods, had a reference to the heavenly 
bodies. 

NITHING, infamous, a most insulting epithet, 
anciently used in Denmark and throughout the 
whole of the North of Europe. There was a pecu¬ 
liar way of applying it, however, which greatly ag¬ 
gravated its virulence, and gave the aggrieved party 
the right to seek redress by an action at law. This 
was by setting up what was called a Nitliing-post 
or Nithing-stake, which is thus described by Mr. 
Blackwell in his valuable edition of Mallet’s North¬ 
ern Antiquities: “ A mere hazel twig stuck in the 
ground by a person who at the same time made use 
of some opprobrious epithet, either against an indivi¬ 
dual or a community, was quite sufficient to come 
under the legal definition of a Nithing-post. Sev¬ 
eral superstitious practices were, however, commonly 
observed on the occasion which were supposed to 
impait to the Nithing-post the power of working 
evil on the party it was directed against, and more 
especially' to make any injuries done to the person 
erecting it recoil on those by whom they had been 
perpetrated. A pole with a horse's head, recently- 
cut off, stuck on it, was considered to form a Nith¬ 
ing-post of peculiar efficacy. Thus when Eigil a 
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celebrated Icelandic skald of the ninth century, was 
banished from Norway, wc are told that he took a 
stake, fixed a horse’s head on it, and ns he drove it 
in the ground said, ' 1 here set up a Nithing-stake, 
and turn this my banishment against King Eirek and 
Queen Gunltilda.’ He then turned the horse’s head 
towards the land, saying, ‘ I turn this my banish¬ 
ment against the protecting deities of this country, 
in order that they may, all of them, roam wildly 
about and never find a resting-place until they have 
driven out King Eirek and Queen Guuhilda.’ lie 
then set sail for Iceland, with the firm persuasion 
that the injuries he had received by his banislimeut, 
would by the efficacy of his charmed Nithing-post 
recoil on the royal couple they had, in his opinion, 
proceeded from. 

11 Mention is frequently made in the Sagas and the 
Icelandic laws of this singular custom. We are told 
for instance, in the Vatsndacla Saga, tliat Jokul and 
Thorstein having accepted a challenge from Finbogi 
and Bjiirg, went to the place of meeting on the day 
and hour appointed. Their opponents, however, re¬ 
mained quietly at home, deeming that a violent 
storm, which happened to be raging, would be a suf¬ 
ficient excuse for their non-appearance. Jokul, after 
waiting for some time on the ground, thought that 
he would be justified in setting up a Nithing-post 
against Finbogi, or as would now be said, in posting 
him for a coward. lie accordingly fashioned out a 
block of wood into the rude figure of a human head, 
and fixed it on a post in which he cut magical runes. 

I le then killed a mare, opened her breast, and stuck 
the post in it with the carved head turned towards 
Finbogi’s dwelling.” 

NITO, an evil spirit recognized by the pagan na¬ 
tives of the Molucca Islands. Every town formerly 
had its peculiar Nito, who was consulted in every 
affair of any importance. Twenty or thirty persons 
assemble for this purpose. They summon the Nito 
by the sound of a little consecrated drum, whilst 
some of the company light up several wax tapers, 
and pronounce several mystical words with the view 
of conjuring up the demon. One of the company 
now pretends to speak and act as if he were the 
demon himself. Besides these public ceremonies, 
there are others that are private. In some comer 
of the house they light up wax tapers in honour of 
the Nito, and set something to eat before him. The 
master of each family always attaches great value to 
anything which has been consecrated to their Nito. 

NEXI DII, a name applied among the ancient 
Romans to those deities who assisted women in 
childbirth. Three statues were erected on the Capi¬ 
tol bearing this name. 

NJEMBE, a female association among the na¬ 
tives of Southern Guinea, corresponding to Nda 
(which see) among the males. The proceedings of 
this institution are all secret. The women consider 
it an honour to belong to the. order, and put them¬ 
selves to great expense to be admitted. “ During 


the process of initiation,” as we learn from Mr. Wil¬ 
son, “all the women belonging to the order paint 
their bodies in the most fantastic colours. The 
face, arms, breast, and legs, are covered over with 
red and white spots, sometimes arranged in circles, 
and at other times in straight lines. They march in 
regular file from the village to the woods, where all 
their ceremonies are performed, accompanied by 
music on a crescent-formed drum. The party spend 
whole nights in the woods, and sometimes exposed 
to the heaviest showers of rain. A sort of vestal- 
fire is used in celebration of these ceremonies, and it 
is never allowed to go out until they are all over. 

“ The Njembe make great pretensions, and, as a 
body, are really feared by the men. They pretend 
to detect thieves, to find out the secrets of their ene¬ 
mies, and in various ways they are useful to the 
community in which they live, or are, at least, so 
regarded by the people. The object of the institu¬ 
tion originally, no doubt, was to protect the females 
from harsh treatment on the part of their husbands; 
and as their performances are always veiled in mys¬ 
tery, and they have acquired the reputation of per¬ 
forming wonders, the men arc, no doubt, very much 
restrained by the fear and respect which they have 
for them as a body.” 

NJORD, a god among the ancient Scandinavians, 
who reigned over the sea and winds. The Edda 
exhorts men to worship him with great devotion, 
lie was particularly invoked by seafaring men and 
fishermen. He dwelt in the heavenly region called 
Noth tin, and by his wife Skadi he became the father 
of the god Frey, and the goddess Freyja. 

NKAZYA, a small shrub, whose root is employed 
in Northern Guinea in the detection of witchcraft. 
Half a pint of the decoction of the root is the usual 
doze, and if it acts freely as a diuretic, the party is 
considered to be innocent; but if it acts as a narco¬ 
tic, and produces vertigo or giddiness, it is a sure 
sign of guilt. “Small sticks," says Mr. Wilson, 
“are laid down at the distance of eighteen inches or 
two feet apart, and the suspected person, after he 
has swallowed the draught, is required to walk over 
them. If he has no vertigo, he steps over them 
easily and naturally; but, on the other hand, if his 
brain is affected, he imagines they rise up before 
him like great logs, and in his awkward effort to 
step over them, is very apt to reel and fall to the 
ground. In some cases this draught is taken by 
proxy, and if a man is found guilty, he is either put 
to death or heavily fined and banished from the 
country." 

NOACHIAN DELUGE. See Deluge (Tra¬ 
ditions OF THE). 

NOACHIC PRECEPTS, Jewish writers allege 
that seven precepts were given by God to the sons 
of Noah. They are as follows: “ I. Not to commit 
idolatry. 11. Not to blaspheme the name of God. 
III. To constitute upright judges for the mainte¬ 
nance of justice and its impartial administration to 
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all persons. IV. Not to commit incest. V. Not to 
commit murder. VI. Not to rob or steal. VII. 
Not to eat a member of any living creature. ‘ Every 
one that observes these seven commandments, 1 ac¬ 
cording to a Jewish writer, ‘is entitled to happi¬ 
ness.’ Hut to observe them merely from a sense 
of their propriety, is deemed by Maimonides in¬ 
sufficient to constitute a pious Gentile, or to con¬ 
fer a title to happiness in the world to come: it is 
requisite that they be observed because they are 
divine commands.” 

NOCCA, a god worshipped among the ancient 
Goths and Get®, as presiding over the sea. 

NOCTUIINS. See Anteeocan Service. 

NODHAMIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
who, to avoid falling into the error of making God 
the author of evil, asserted that neither directly nor 
indirectly, permissively nor authoritatively, had God 
any connection whatever with evil. This sect de¬ 
nied also the miraculous character of the Koran. 

NODOTIJS, said to have been a deity among the 
ancient Romans who presided over knots in the 
stem of plants producing grain. It has been sup¬ 
posed also to have been a surname of Saturn. 

NOETIANS, a Christian sect which arose in the 
early part of the third century, deriving its name 
from its founder Noetus, who denied a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead. He acknowledged no other 
Person but the Father only. lie admitted with the 
orthodox that there were two natures united in one 
Person in Christ, but he held that the divine Person 
which was united with the human nature could be no 
other than the Person of the Father. If this view 
were correct, it would be the Father who suffered 
on the cross. Hence the sect received the name of 
Patripassians. 

NOL.E. See Bells. 

NOMINALISTS (from Lat. nomen , a name), a 
class of thinkers who made their first appearance in 
the tenth century, alleging that general ideas, or, as 
they were usually tenned at that time, universals, 
have no existence in reality, but are mere words or 
names. An opposing party asserted that universals 
were real existences, and hence received the ap¬ 
pellation of Realists. The controversy which now 
commenced between these two parties, continued 
throughout several centuries, and was ngitated with 
the utmost keenness on both sides. The subject of 
dispute in this case was apparently one of a strictly 
abstract and philosophical character, but it soon rose 
into additional interest and importance, in conse¬ 
quence of both parties applying their respective 
theories to the explanation of religious doctrines, 
i And indeed the origin of the contest has sometimes 
been traced back to the controversy with Berenga- 
rius respecting the Lord's Supper. 

The founder of the sect of the Nominalists as a 
distinct and separate body was Roscelin, in the 
eleventh century, followed by his eminent disciple 
Abelard. Through the influence of these two dis¬ 


tinguished men, their opinions spread rapidly for a 
time, but afterwards the knotty point which formed 
the ground of dispute fell into neglect, until in the 
fourteenth century Nominalism received fresh spirit 
and life from Occam the disciple of Scotus. Then 
the dispute about universals was revived with the 
fiercest animosity in the schools of Britain, France, 
and Germany. Nor did this war of philosophical 
opinion abate in intensity until the Reformation put 
an end to the quarrels of the schoolmen. All the 
inllucnce of the Church of Rome was for a long time 
exerted in favour of the Realists, and against the 
Nominalists. Accordingly, in 1339, the university 
of Paris issued an edict condemning and prohibiting 
the philosophy of Occam, but contrary to all expec. 
tation, the opposition of this learned body had the 
effect of leading a still greater number to adopt 
Nominalist opinions. Both in France and Germany 
the contest became so violent, that no longer limit¬ 
ing itself to abstract argument, it had recourse to 
penal laws and the force of arms. In the fifteenth 
century, the Nominalists , or Terminists, as they were 
also called, were held in high authority in the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, as long as John Gerson and his 
immediate disciples lived; but after their death 
Louis XI., the king of France, issued a royal edict 
prohibiting the doctrine of the Nominalists from 
being taught, and their books from being read. This 
edict, however, remained in force only a few years, 
and in 1481 the sect was restored to its former pri¬ 
vileges and honours in the university of Paris. Lu¬ 
ther in his time declared it to be the most powerful 
of all sects, particularly at Paris. 

In England, after the revival of letters, Mr. Hobbes 
adopted the opinion of the Nominalists, and the same 
course was followed by Bishop Berkeley and Mr. 
Hume. Dugald Stewart also observes : “It is with 
the doctrine of the Nominalists that my own opinion 
coincides;” and afterwards he continues, “It may 
frequently happen, from the association of ideas, 
that a general word may recall some one individual 
to which it is applicable; but this is so far from being 
necessary to the accuracy of our reasoning, that ex¬ 
cepting in some cases in which it may be useful to 
check us in the abuse of general terms, it always has 
a tendency, more or less, to mislead us from the truth. 

As the decision of a judge must necessarily be im¬ 
partial when he is only acquainted with the relations 
in which the parties stand to each other, and when 
their names are supplied by letters of the alphabet, 
or by the fictitious names of Titus, Cains, and Sem- 
pronius ; so in every process of reasoning, the con¬ 
clusion we form is most likely to be logically just, 
when the attention is confined solely to signs; and 
when the imagination docs not present to it those I 
individual objects which may warp the judgment 
by casual associations.” 

The Nominalists have often been charged with 
holding doctrines which, from their very nature, lead 
to scepticism. Thus it is argued, that if, as they 
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allege, individuals are the only realities, then it fol¬ 
lows, as a natural consequence, that the senses which 
perceive individual existence must be the only 
sources of knowledge; and it also follows, that there 
can be no absolute affirmation concerning things, 
since all absolute affirmation proceeds on the reality 
of general or universal notions. In this way it is 
evident that points of the highest importance depend 
upon the solution of the question which divided the 
schoolmen throughout the Middle Ages into the two 
great parties of Nominalists and Realists. Thus, at 
the very time when Nominalism was first developed, 
Roscelin attempted to show that without this system 
the doctrine of the Trinity and of the incarnation of 
the Son of God, could not be rightly presented. 
Considering as he did every universal to be a mere 
abstraction, and particulars as alone having reality, 
he argued that if only the essence of God in the 
Trinity was called one thing, and the Three Persons 
not three things, the latter could not be considered as 
anything real. Only the one God would be the 
real; all besides a mere nominal distinction to which 
nothing real corresponded; and so, therefore, with 
the Son, would the Father and the Holy Ghost also 
have become" man. It was, accordingly, necessary 
to designate the Three Persons as three real beings, 
the same in respect of will and power. Hence at a 
council which met at Soissons in 1093, Roscelin’s 
doctrine was condemned as Tritheism, and such was 
his fear of being treated as a heretic, that he was in¬ 
duced to recant. 

NOMINATION, the offering of a clerk to the 
person who has the right of presentation, that he 
may present him to the ordinary. The nominator is 
bound to appoint his clerk within six months after 
the avoidance. 

NOM1US, a surname of those gods among the 
ancient heathens who presided over pastures and 
shepherds, such as Pan, Apollo, and Hermes. 

NOMOCANON, a name given by the Canonists 
to a collection of ecclesiastical laws, along with the 
civil laws to which they refer. The first Nomocanon 
was made a. n. 554, by Joannes Antiochenus, pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople. It was under fifty heads 
or titles. Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, made 
another Nomocanon about A. ». 883, arranging it 
under fourteen titles. In A. i>. 1255, Arsenius, a 
monk of Athos, compiled a new Nomocanon, to 
which he added notes, showing the conformity of the 
imperial laws with the patriarchal constitutions. 
Still another Nomocanon was prepared by Matthajus 
Blastares, a Basilican monk. 

NOMOPIIYLAX (Gr. nomos, a law, and phylax, 
a keeper!, an officer of the modern Greek Church, 
whose office it is to keep the canon laws. 

NOMOS, a personification of law among the an¬ 
cient Greeks, and described as exercising authority- 
over gods and men. 

NONA, one of the Fates (which see) among the 
ancient Romans. 


NON-CONFORMISTS, the name originally ap¬ 
plied to those persons in England who refused to 
conform to the Liturgy or Common Prayer-Book in 
the reign of Charles II. It is now used, however, 
to denote generally all who decline to conform to 
the doctrine, worship, and government of the Church 
of England. The word is now synonymous in Eng¬ 
land with Dissenters (which see). 

NON-CONFORMITY (Era of), an expression 
used to denote the 24th of August 16G2, when, in 
consequence of the Act of Uniformity coming into 
operation, nearly two thousand ministers of the 
Church of England were tlu-owu into the ranks of 
the Non- Conformists. 

NONES. See Nintii-IIour Service. 

NON-INTRUSIONISTS, a name applied to a 
party in the Church of Scotland, who held that it 
was, and had been ever since the Reformation, a fixed 
principle in the law of the church that no minister 
shall be introduced into any pastoral charge con¬ 
trary to the will of the congregation. The attempt 
to carry out this principle led to the formation in 
1843 of the Free Church of Scotland. See Scotland 
(Free Cuurcu of). 

NONJURORS, an appellation given to those 
Scottish Episcopalians who, at the Revolution of 
1G88, adhered to the banished family of the Stuarts, 
and refused to take the Oath of Allegiance to Wil¬ 
liam and Mary. At the death of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, the last of the Stuart family, in i 
1788, this body transferred their loyalty from the j 
House of Stuart to that of Hanover, and thus ceased 
to be Nonjurors. Soon afterwards, in 1792, an act 
was passed relieving them from the penalties im¬ 
posed upon them by the various acts of Queen Anne, 
George I. and George II. 

NONN/E. See Nuns. 

NON-RESIDENCE. In the ancient Christian 
Church several laws existed enforcing upon both the 
bishops and all the other clergy strict residence, in 
order to bind them to constant attendance upon their 
duty. Thus the council of Sardica prohibits a bishop | 
from leaving his church for a longer period than | 
three weeks, unless on some very weighty and ur¬ 
gent occasion. The council of Agde decreed, in 
reference to the French churches, that a presbyter or 
deacon, who was absent from his church for three 
weeks, should be suspended from the communion for 
three years. Justinian, in his Novels, lays down a 
rule that no bishop shall be absent from his church 
above a whole year without the express authority of 
the emperor. 

NOON-DAY SERVICE, one of the customary 
offices of the early Christian Church. It took place 
at the sixth hour, which answers to our twelve o'clock 
or noon. At this service, according to the account 
which Basil gives of it, they used the 91st Psalm, 
praying for protection against the noon-day devil, as 
the Septuagint translates the 5th and 6th verses, 

“ Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 
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nor for the arrow that flietli by day; nor for the pesti¬ 
lence that walketh in darkness, nor for the sickness, 
nor the devil that destroyeth at noon-day.” This 
service was held at noon in commemoration of the 
sacrifice offered upon the cross. 

NORNS, the name given in the Edda to the Des¬ 
tinies (which see) of the ancient Scandinavians. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS (Religion of 
the). The Indian tribes of North America are the 
remnants of once populous and powerful nations. 
Some of them are found in the western part of the 
State of New York, some in Michigan, but the larger 
portion of them live in the territory west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, known as the Indian reservation, a 
territory lying west of the States of Arkansas and 
Missouri, between Red River on the south, and Platte 
River on the north, being about 500 miles from 
north to south, and about 300 miles in breadth from 
east to west. The religion of the numerous tribes 
which inhabit this extensive territory is composed of 
a combination of spirit- worship and fetish-worship. 
The spirits are supposed to inhabit the objects which 
are adopted as fetishes; and even the most sublime ob- 
jectsof external nature,for example,the sun,the moon, 
and the planets, are not worshipped as material 
and inanimate objects, but as the abodes of Divinity. 
Amid the manifest polytheism which such a system 
of worship involves, there is found in many, if not 
most, of the rude tribes inhabiting the vast American 
continent, the sublime conception of one Great 
Spirit, the Creator of the universe. This Being, 
however, great and good though he is, they do not 
regard as in any way connected with the fortunes of 
men, or the government of the world. 

Subordinate to the Great Spirit whom the Indians 
of the New World worship, are two separate series 
of minor deities, the one series being good deities 
under the Sun as their chief, and the other being 
evil deities under the Moon. But the most promi¬ 
nent characteristic of the worship of these wild 
tenants of the forests has always been its depreca¬ 
tory character. It is essentially a religion of fear, 
the idea being ever present to the mind, that there 
are numberless malevolent spirits, demons, spectres, 
and fiends unceasingly employed in increasing the 
burden of human wretchedness. Hence the use of 
amulets, charms, and exorcisms to avert the anger 
ot these hostile spirits; and hence also the extraor¬ 
dinary influence which seers and witches, doctors and 
medicine-men have ever been able to exercise over 
the mind of the Indian. “But we seldom see the 
darker traits of his religion,” says Mr. Hardwick, “so 
distinctly, as when brought together in the doctrine 
of Manitoes, which constitutes, it has been thought, 
the nearest approximation he has ever made to 
some originality of conception. The word Manito , 
or Manedo, itself appears to signify ‘a spirit:’ 
hence the foremost member in the series of good 
divinities, the Great Spirit of the old American, 
is called in various tribes, Kitchi or Gezlia Ma¬ 


nito; the name of the evil-minded spirit being 
Matchi Manito. But, when employed without such 
epithets, this title is restricted to a minor emanation 
from the Great Spirit, which revealing itself in 
dreams to the excited fancy of the youthful Indian, 
and inviting him to seek its efficacy in some well- 
known bird or beast, or other object, is selected by 
him for bis guardian deity, his friend in council, 
and his champion in the hour of peril. He be¬ 
lieves, however, that other Manitoes may prove far 
mightier and more terrible than his own, and con¬ 
sequently he is always full of apprehensions lest 
the influence granted preternaturally to his neigh¬ 
bour should issue in his own confusion. Add to 
this the prevalent idea, that Manitoes intrinsically 
evil are ever exercised in counterworking the bene¬ 
ficent, and that the actual administration of the 
world, abandoned to these great antagonistic powers, 
is the result of their interminable conflicts, and we 
cease to wonder at the moral perturbations which 
mark the character of the wild man. The fever of 
intense anxiety is never suffered to die out; until 
at length he either passes to another world, the 
simple reproduction of the present, or migrates into 
viler forms of animal existence, or, as in the case of 
the most highly favoured, is emancipated altogether 
from an earthly prison-house, and rescued from the 
malice of his demoniacal oppressors.” 

The North American Indians endeavour to propi¬ 
tiate the Great Spirit, by offering solemn sacrifices 
to him, for which they prepare themselves by vomit¬ 
ing, fasting, and drinking decoctions from certain 
prescribed plants; and all this in order to expel the 
evil which is in them, and that they may with a pure 
conscience attend to the sacred performance. Nor 
is the object of these sacrifices always the same; 
they have sacrifices of prayer, and sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. After a successful war they never 
fail to offer tip a sacrifice to the Great Being as an 
expression of gratitude for the victory. 

A curious example of the superstitions prevalent 
among the Indians is found in the practice of the 
initiation of boys, by which they pretend that the 
boy receives instruction from certain spirits as to his 
conduct in life, his future destination, and the won¬ 
ders he is yet to perform. The following account of 
this strange process is given by the Rev. John 
Heckewelder in his Historical Account of the Indian 
Nations: “When a boy is to be thus initiated, lie is 
put under an alternate course of physic and fasting, 
either taking no food whatever, or swallowing the 
most powerful and nauseous medicines, and occa¬ 
sionally he is made to drink decoctions of an intoxi¬ 
cating nature, until his mind becomes sufficiently be¬ 
wildered, so that he sees or fancies that he sees 
\isions, and has extraordinary dreams, for which, of 
course, he has been prepared before hand. He will 
fancy himself flying through the air, walking under 
ground, stepping from one ridge or hill to the other 
across the valley beneath, fighting and conquering 
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giants and monsters, and defeating whole hosts by 
his single arm. Then lie has interviews with the 
Mamiitto or with spirits, who inform him of what he 
was before he was born and what he will be after 
his death. His fate in this life is laid entirely open 
before him, the spirit tells him what is to be his 
future employment, whether he will be a valiant 
warrior, a mighty hunter, a doctor, a conjuror, or a 
prophet. There are even those who learn or pretend 
to learn in this way the time and manner of their 
death. 

“ When a boy has been thus initiated, a name is 
given to him analogous to the visions that he has 
seen, and to the destiny that is supposed to be pre¬ 
pared for him. The boy, imagining all that hap¬ 
pened to him while under preturbation, to have been 
real, sets out in the world with lofty notions of him¬ 
self, and animated with courage for the most desper¬ 
ate undertakings." 

The Indians believe that they were created within 
the bosom of the earth, where they dwelt for a long 
time before they came to live on its surface. Some 
assert that they lived in the bowels of the earth in 
human shape, while others maintain that they ex¬ 
isted in the form of certain animals, such as a rabbit, 
or a tortoise. Mr. Ueckewelder tells us, that they 
paid great respect to the rattle-snake, whom they 
called their grandfather, and would on no account 
destroy him. Diderent tribes claim relationship 
with different animals, and accordingly assume their 
names ns distinctive badges, such as the Tortoise 
tribe, the Turtle tribe, and so forth. 

NORTIA. See Nurtia. 

NORWAY (Church of). The first introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into Norway has generally been 
ascribed to Hacon, a prince of the country, before 
the middle of the tenth century. This person had 
received a Christian education at the court of Atliel- 
stan, king of Kngland. On returning to his own 
land, he found his countrymen zealously devoted to 
the worship of Odin; and having himself embraced 
Christianity, he was under the necessity of worship¬ 
ping in secret. At length, having gained over some 
of his most intimate friends to the side of Christian¬ 
ity, he resolved, as lie had become master of the 
kingdom, to establish Christianity as the religion of 
the country. Accordingly, he proposed, a. n. 945, 
before an assembly of the people, that the whole na¬ 
tion should renounce idolatry and worship the only 
true God and Jesus Christ his Son. He suggested 
also that the Sabbath should be devoted to religious 
exercises, and Friday observed as a fast-day. These 
royal propositions were indignantly rejected both by 
nobles and people; and the king, to conciliate his 
enraged subjects, yielded so far as to take part in 
some of the .ancient sacred rites and customs. In 
particular, at the celebration of the Yule festival, ho 
consented to eat part of the liver of a horse, and to 
drain all the cups drunk to Its honour. In con¬ 
sequence of this sinful participation in manifest 


idolatry, he was soon after seized with the most 
painful remorse, and having been mortally wounded 
in battle, his last hours were embittered by the 
weight of guilt resting upon his conscience, and he 
died deeply penitent for the scandal lie had brought 
upon the Christian profession. 

The Danish king, Harald, effected the conquest of 
Norway in 967, and no sooner had he obtained pos¬ 
session of the country, than he sought by force to 
destroy paganism, and introduce Christianity. The 
violent measures, however, to which he had recourse 
for this purpose, were wholly unsuccessful, and led 
only to a stronger reaction in favour of the religion 
of Odin. In a short time the way was opened 
for the more effectual admission of the Christian 
religion by the elevation to the throne of Olof 
Tryggwesen, a Norwegian general, who was favour¬ 
able to Christianity. “This Olof," to quote from 
Neander, “had travelled extensively in foreign lands; 
in Russia, Greece, England, and the neighbouring 
ports of Northern Germany. By intercourse with 
Christian nations, in his predatory excursions, he 
had obtained some knowledge of Christianity, and 
had been led, by various circumstances, to see a 
divine power in it. In some German port lie had 
become acquainted, among others, with a certain 
ecclesiastic from Bremen, Thangbrand by name, a 
soldier priest, whose temper and mode of life were 
but little suited to the spiritual profession. This 
person carried about with him a large shield, having 
on it a figure of Christ on the cross, embossed in 
gold. The shield attracted OloFs particular notice, 
lie inquired about the meaning of the symbol, which 
gave the priest an opportunity of telling the story of 
Christ and Christianity, as well as he knew how. 
Observing how greatly Olof was taken with the 
shield, Thangbrand made him a present of it; for 
which the Norman chieftain richly repaid him in 
gold and silver. He moreover promised to stand by 
him, if lie should ever need his assistance and pro¬ 
tection, in the future. In various dangers, by sea 
and on the land, which Olof afterwards encountered, 
he believed that ho owed his life and safety to this 
shield; and his faith in the divine power of the cru¬ 
cified one thus became stronger and stronger. At 
the Scilly Isles, on the south-west coast of England, 
he received baptism; upon which lie returned to 
Norway, his country, fully resolved to destroy pagan¬ 
ism. In England, he again met with the priest 
Thangbrand, who had been compelled to leave his 
country, for having slain in single combat a man of 
superior rank. Olof took him along to Norway, in 
the capacity of a court clergyman. No good could 
be expected to result from his connection with a 
person of this character. Inclined of his own accord 
to employ violent measures for the destruction of 
paganism and the spread of Christianity, he would 
only he confirmed in this mistaken plan by Thang- 
hrand’s influence.” 

On reaching Norway, and taking possession of the 
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government, lie directed his chief efforts towards the 
introduction of Christianity as the religion of the 
country. He everywhere destroyed the heathen 
temples, and invited all classes of the people to sub¬ 
mit to baptism. Where kindness failed in gaining 
converts, he had recourse to cruelty. His plans, 
however, for the Christianization of his subjects, 
were cut short in the year 1000 by his death, which 
took place in a war against the united powers of 
Denmark and Sweden. Norway now passed into 
the hands of foreign rulers, who, though favourable 
to Christianity, took no active measures for planting 
the Christian church in their newly acquired terri¬ 
tory, and the pagan party once more restored the 
ancient rites. But this state of matters was of short 
continuance. Olof the Thick, who delivered Norway’ 
from her foreign rulers, came into the country in 
1017, when already a decided Christian, with bishops 
and priests whom he had brought with him from 
England. lie resolved to force Christianity upon 
the people, and accordingly the obstinate and re¬ 
fractory were threatened with confiscation of their 
goods, and in some cases with death itself. Many’ 
professed to yield through fear, and submitted to be 
| baptized, but their conversion being pretended, not 
| real, they continued secretly to practise their pagan 
ceremonies with as much zeal and earnestness as 
ever. In the province of Dalen, the idolaters were 
headed by a powerful man named Gtidbrand, who 
I assembled the people and persuaded them that if 
they would only bring out a colossal statue of their 
great god Thor, Olof and his whole force would 
melt away like wax. It was agreed to on both 
sides, that each party should try the power of its 
own god. The night preceding the meeting was 
spent by Olof in secret prayer. Next day the colos¬ 
sal image of Thor, adorned profusely with gold and 
silver, was drawn into the public place, where crowds 
of pagans gathered round the image. The king 
stationed beside himself Colbein, one of his guard, a 
man of gigantic stature and great bodily strength. 
Gudbrand commenced the proceedings by challeng¬ 
ing the Christians to produce evidence of the power 
of their God, and pointing them to the colossal 
image of the mighty Thor. To this boastful address 
l Olof replied, taunting the pagans with worshipping 
\ a blind and deaf god, and calling upon them to lift 
their eyes to heaven and behold the Christian’s God, 
as he revealed himself in the radiant light. At the 
utterance of these words, the sun burst forth with 
th ' brightest effulgence, and at the same moment 
Colbein demolished the idol with a single blow of a 
heavy mallet which he carried in his hand. The 
monster fell, crumbled into fragments, from which 
crept a great multitude of mice, snakes, and lizards. 
The scene produced a powerful effect upon the 
pagans, many of whom were from that moment con¬ 
vinced of the utter futility of their idols. 

The severity, however, with which Olof had con¬ 
ducted his government, prepared the way for the 
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conquest of the country by Canute, king of Denmark 
and England. The banished Olof returned, and 
raising an army composed wholly of Christians, 
made arrangements for a new struggle, lie fell 
mortally wounded in battle on the 29th of July 1033, 
a day which was universally observed as a festival 
by the people of the North in honour of Olof, whom 
they hesitated not to style a Christian martyr. This 
monarch, whose memory was long held in the highest 
estimation, had laboured zealously for the spread of 
Christianity not only in Norway, but also in the 
islands peopled by Norwegian colonies, such as Ice¬ 
land, the Oreades, and the Faroe Islands. His short 
reign was, in fact, wholly devoted to the propaga¬ 
tion of the new faith, by means the most revolting 
to humanity. Ilis general practice was to enter a 
district at the head of a powerful army", summon a 
council or Thing, as it was called, and give the peo¬ 
ple the alternative of fighting with him, or of being 
baptized. Most of them preferred baptism to the 
risk of fighting with an enemy so well prepared for 
the combat, and thus a large number made a nomi¬ 
nal profession of Christianity. 

Ever since the light of Christianity had dawned 
on Scandinavia, a general desire prevailed among the 
people to visit the Holy Land. Several of the Nor¬ 
wegian kings and princes had made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and during the reign of Mag¬ 
nus Barfoed, a chieftain named Skopte equipped a 
squadron of five vessels, and set sail, accompanied 
by his three sons, for Palestine, but died at Rome, 
where he had stopped to perform his devotions. The 
expedition was continued by his sons, none of whom, 
however, survived the journey. The fame of this 
exploit and the marvellous tales of other pilgrims, 
led Sigurd, king of Norway, to undertake a pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem. Fired with a love of wild adven¬ 
ture, and an avaricious desire of plunder, the royal 
pilgrim set out with a fleet of sixty vessels, sur¬ 
mounted with the sacred banner of the cross, and 
manned with several thousand followers. After win¬ 
tering in England, where they were hospitably treat¬ 
ed by Henry I., the Norwegian crusaders proceeded 
on their voyage, and after encountering pirates, 
plundering various places, and barbarously murder¬ 
ing tribes of people who refused to become Chris¬ 
tians, they paid the accustomed visit to Jerusalem and 
the other holy places. Sigurd, on his return home, 
was solicited by the king of Denmark to join him 
in an attack upon the inhabitants of Smaland, who, 
after being nominally converted to Christianity, had 
relapsed into idolatry, and put to death the Christian 
missionaries. The king of Norway responded to the 
invitation, and passing into the Baltic punished the 
revolted pagans, and ret timed to his country laden 
with booty. After a reign of twenty-seven years 
Sigurd died in 1130. 

From this period Norway became for more than a 
century a prey to barbarous and destructive citil 
wars. In the midst of these internal commotions, 
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Cardinal Albano, an Englishman by birth, and after¬ 
wards known as Pope Adrian IV., arrived in Nor¬ 
way as legate from the Romish' see. The chief 
object of his mission was to render the kingdom 
ecclesiastically independent of the authority of the 
archbishop of Lund—an arrangement which was 
earnestly desired by the Norwegian kings. An 
arehiepiscopal see was accordingly erected at Trond¬ 
heim, and endowed with authority, not only over 
Norway, but also over the Norwegian colonies. Re¬ 
joicing in their spiritual independence, the people 
readily consented to pay the accustomed tribute of 
Peter’s pence to Rome, but they strenuously resisted 
the attempt made by the Pope’s legate to insist up¬ 
on the celibacy of the clergy. “ In various other 
things,” says Snorre, “the papal legate reformed the 
manners and customs of the nations during his stay, 
so that there never came to this land a stranger 
who was more honoured and beloved both by princes 
and people." 

The church of Norway had now accepted a me¬ 
tropolitan at the hands of the Pope of Rome, and 
this acknowledgment of subjection to the Romish 
see was soon followed by other concessions which 
seriously compromised the liberties of the country. 
The ambitious prelate, who now occupied the see of 
Trondheim, was desirous of adopting every expe¬ 
dient to add to the influence and authority of the 
primacy. With this view he succeeded in bringing 
it about that the realm was hereafter to be held as a 
fief of St. Olof, the superior lord being represented 
by the archbishops of Trondheim, whose consent was 
made indispensable to the tilling of the vacant throne. 
On the demise of the reigning king the crown was 
to be religiously offered to St. Olof, in the cathedral 
where his relics were deposited, by the bishops, ab¬ 
bots, and twelve chieftains from each diocese, who 
were to nominate the successor with the advice and 
consent of their primate. Thus taking advantage of 
the incessant contentions for the sovereignty by 
which the country was agitated and disturbed, the 
Romish primate secured for the see of Trondheim a 
perpetual control over the future choice of the Nor¬ 
wegian monarchs. The crown was now declared an 
ecclesiastical fief, and the government almost con¬ 
verted into a hierarchy. 

A young adventurer named Sverre seized on the 
crown of Norway, and his title was ratified by the 
sword as well as by the general acquiescence of the 
nation. The primate, however, refused to perform 
the usual ceremony of coronation, and fearing the roy¬ 
al displeasure, fled to Denmark. Thence he trans¬ 
mitted an appeal to Rome, in consequence of which 
the Pope launched the thunders of the Vatican against 
Sverre, threatening him with excommunication un¬ 
less he instantly desisted from his hostile measures 
against the primate. The sovereign having been edu¬ 
cated for the priesthood, was well skilled both in canon 
law and ecclesiastical, and he found no difficulty, 
therefore, in showing both from Scripture and the 


decrees of councils, that the Pope had no right to 
interfere in such disputes between kings and their 
subjects. Anxious for peace, however, Sverre ap¬ 
plied for a papal legate to perform the ceremony of 
his coronation, but was refused. The king was in¬ 
dignant at this proceeding on the part of Rome, and 
reproaching the Romish ambassador with duplicity, 
ordered him forthwith to leave his dominions. As 
a last resource the enraged monarch summoned to¬ 
gether the prelates, and caused himself to be crowned 
by Bishop Nicholas, who had been elected through 
his influence; but the proceeding was condemned 
by Pope Alexander 111., who excommunicated both 
the royal and the clerical offender. Deputies were 
soon after despatched to Rome, who succeeded in 
obtaining a papal absolution for the king; but on 
their return they were detained in Denmark, where 
they suddenly died, having previously pledged the 
papal bull to raise money for the payment of their 
expenses. The important document thus found its 
way into the hands of Sverre, who read it publicly 
in the cathedral of Trondheim, alleging that the de¬ 
puties had been poisoned by his enemies. 

The whole transaction seemed not a little suspi¬ 
cious ; the Norwegian king was charged by the 
Pope with having forged the bull, and procured the 
death of the messengers ; and on the ground of this 
accusation the kingdom was laid under an interdict, 
the churches were ordered to be shut, and the sacra¬ 
ments forbidden to be dispensed. Bishop Nicholas 
now abandoned the king, whose cause he had so i 
warmly espoused, fled to the primate in Denmark, 
and there raising a considerable army invaded Nor¬ 
way, but Sverre, aided by a body of troops sent from 
England by King John, succeeded in defeating the 
rebels. The king did not long survive this victory, 
but worn out by the harassing contests to which for 
a quarter of a century he had been subjected, he was 
cut off at the age of fifty-one. 

It had for a long time been the evident tendency 
of the government of Norway to assume the form of 
a sacerdotal and feudal aristocracy. This tendency, 
however, was arrested to some extent by the first 
princes of the house of Sverre, who asserted the 
rights of the monarch against the encroachments of 
the clergy and the nobles. But it was more difficult 
to contend with the Romish see, which has often been 
able to accomplish more by secret machinations 
than in open warfare. While affecting to renounce 
the right with which the archbishop of Trondheim 
had been invested of controlling the choice of the 
monarch on every vacancy, the papal church induced 
the crown to confirm the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
prelates with all the ecclesiastical endowments, even 
to the exclusion of lay founders from their rights 
of patronage. The prelates were allowed to coin 
money, and maintain a regular body-guard of one 
hundred armed men for the archbishop, and forty for 
each bishop. One concession was followed by an¬ 
other, and the archbishop of Trondheim, taking 
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advantage of the youth and inexperience of Erik, 
son of Magnus Hakonson, who ascended the throne 
at the age of thirteen, extorted from him at his 
coronation an oath, that he would render the church 
independent of the secular authority. Having gained 
this point, the artful primate proceeded to act upon 
it by publishing an edict imposing new fines for 
offences against the canons of the church. The 
king's advisers refused to sanction this bold step 
taken by the primate; and to vindicate his spiritual 
authority, he excommunicated tho royal counsellors. 
The king in turn banished the primate, who forth¬ 
with set out for Rome to lay his case before the 
Pope. When on his way home again he died in 
Sweden, and his successor having acknowledged 
himself the vassal of Erik, the contest was termi¬ 
nated, and the pretensions of the clergy reduced 
within more reasonable limits. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century the 
three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
were united under one sovereign, and this union of 
Calmar, as it was called, existed nominally at least 
from 1397 to 1523, during which long period there was 
an incessant struggle for superiority between the 
crown and the clergy. So harassing were the re¬ 
peated encroachments of the Romish hierarchy, that 
the Reformation was gladly welcomed as likely to 
weaken the power and abiidgc the prerogatives of 
the Popes. Many of the Norwegian youth had 
studied at Wittemberg and other German univer¬ 
sities, where they had imbibed the doctrines and 
principles of the Reformers, and on their return 
home they found both rulers and people ready to 
embrace the reformed faith. But what tended 
chiefly to facilitate the progress of the Reformation 
in Norway was the election of Christian III. to the 
throne by the lay aristocracy of the kingdom. Hav¬ 
ing himself been educated in tho Protestant faith, 
his accession was violently opposed by the arch¬ 
bishop of Trondheim and the other Romish prelates. 
The zeal of the monarch, however, was only quick- 
, ened the more by the opposition of the clergy, and 
he resolved to introduce the reformed worship as the 
! religion of the state. “ A recess was accordingly 
I passed and signed by more than four hundred nobles, 

I with the deputies of the commons, providing, 1. 

r l hat the temporal and spiritual power of the bishops 
i should be for ever taken away, and the administra¬ 
tion of their dioceses confided to learned men of the 
J reformed faith, under the title of superintendents. 

2. That the castles, manors, and other lands belong- 
1 ihg to the prelates and monasteries, should be an¬ 
nexed to the crown. 3. That their religious houses 
I should be reformed; the regular clergy who might 
I not choose to be secularized, to be allowed to remain 
| in their respective cloisters, upon condition that 
l they should hear the word of God, lead edifying 
lives, and that their surplus revenues should be de¬ 
voted to the support of hospitals and other eleemo¬ 
synary establishments. 4. That the rights of lay 


patronage should be preserved; the clergy to exact 
from the peasants only their regular tithe, one-third 
of which should be appropriated to the support of 
the curate, one-third to the proprietor of the church, 
and the remainder to the king, for the use of the uni¬ 
versity and schools of learning. The king consulted 
Luther upon the manner of carrying this recess into 
effect, and by his advice, instead of secularizing the 
church-property, he reserved a certain portion for 
the maintenance of the Protestant worship, and the 
purposes of education and charity; but a large part 
of the ecclesiastical lands ultimately came into the 
possession of the nobility, by successive grants from 
the crown. Thus fell the Romish hierarchy in Den¬ 
mark and Norway; and its destruction marked the 
epoch of the complete triumph of the lay aristocracy 
over the other orders of the state, which they con¬ 
tinued to enjoy until the revolution of 1660." 

The cause of the Reformation met with little op¬ 
position in Norway, but from the reign of Christian 
III. it continued to hold its ground, and to diffuse 
itself among all classes of the people with the most 
gratifying rapidity. The church was strictly Lu¬ 
theran, and though nominally episcopal, the bishops 
were vested only with the power of superintendents. 
Matters went on smoothly without the occurrence of 
any peculiar event to disturb the ordinary course of 
things. But towards the end of last century, a re- | 
markable person arose, who has earned for himself 
the honourable appellation of the Norwegian Re¬ 
former. Hans Nielson Ilauge, the person to whom 
we refer, was the son of a peasant, and born near 
Frederickstadt in the year 1771. From his boyhood 
he manifested a serious disposition, often singing, 
while engaged in the labours of the field, portions of 
the psalms and hymns of the'authorized Danish ver¬ 
sion, which are in current use in the Church of Nor 
way. One day in the year 1795, while he was work¬ 
ing in the field, and singing from the Danish psalm 
book the hymn beginning, 11 Jesus, thy sweet com¬ 
munion to taste,” he felt himself all at once undergo 
a complete internal change, his heart and soul were 
lifted up to the Lord, he was without consciousness, 
and to use his own strong language, he was “ beside 
himself." From this moment he formed the resolu¬ 
tion to engage publicly in the Lord’s service. He 
heard as it were a voice saying to him, “ Thou shalt 
make known my name before men. Exhort them I 
that they may be converted, and seek me while I 
am to be found." He felt that this inward call was 
from the Lord. Throwing aside therefore the spade 
and the plough, he entered upon the work of an 
evangelist, preaching the gospel from one end of 
Norway to (lie other. Everywhere he was gladly 
welcomed and eagerly listened to. Through his 
eloquent and powerful appeals many were aroused 
from a state of spiritual torpor, and led with the 
most earnest anxiety to seek after the way of eter¬ 
nal life. 

While Ilauge was thus labouring zealously in the 
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cause of Christ, a spirit of opposition arose which 
exposed him to much annoyance and trouble. Sev¬ 
eral times he was rudely seized when preaching, and 
committed to prison, but was always speedily liber¬ 
ated. And in addition to occasional persecution 
from without, he was also liable to frequent fits of 
mental depression and discouragement. Still he 
continued to preach the gospel both in season and 
out of season. Nor did he limit his labours to 
preaching; he wrote also numerous treatises on re¬ 
ligious subjects, which became exceedingly popular, 
and were well fitted from the simplicity of their lan¬ 
guage, and the devotional spirit by which they were 
pervaded, not only to enlighten the minds, but to 
affect the hearts of his followers. While thus un¬ 
wearied in preaching and writing for the good of 
souls, he earned a subsistence for himself by follow¬ 
ing tlie occupation of a merchant or storekeeper in 
Rergen, and by diligence, prudence, and economy, 
he realized a tolerable income. 

An intelligent writer, who himself travelled in 
Norway in 1829, gives the following description of 
llauge’s career as a reformer: “ Hauge was not a 
dissenter from the established Lutheran church of 
Norway. Neither in his preaching nor his writings 
did he teach any difference of doctrine. lie enforced 
purer views of Christian morality, while he taught at 
the same time the doctrines of the church. He 
called for no change of opinion or of established 
faith, but for better lives and more Christian prac¬ 
tice among both clergy and laity'. And he taught 
only the doctrines of the church, casting out the 
fables and wicked imaginings of men—lifting up his 
voice against the coldness, the selfishness, the world¬ 
liness, and the scepticism of the clergy—for even 
into Norway neology lfiul made its way, though it 
has never had such a hold upon the whole church 
as in the sister country, Denmark. His followers 
called themselves Upicackte—awakened, and es¬ 
teemed themselves members of the Congregation 
of Saints. But they' never called themselves, nor 
were esteemed, dissenters; they professed the doc¬ 
trines of the church—from the sinful slumbers and 
negligence of which they had come out and separ¬ 
ated themselves. They' met, it is true, to hear their 
favourite preacher, and occasionally by themselves 
for religious purposes in the open air, or in private 
dwellings, but they did not on that account with¬ 
draw themselves from the communion of the church. 
They were, and are in fact, a kind of Methodists, 
such as the Methodists were before they constituted 
themselves a separate body, with separate places of 
worship. At the same time, it is probable that had 
circumstances been favourable, they might have 
become a regular dissenting body. Had the laws 
and circumstances of Norway’ been such as those 
of England and Scotland when Wesley' and Erskine 
laid the foundation of the two leading sects in these 
countries, the Haugeaner—for by this name they 
are generally distinguished in Norway—had proba- 

bly long ago separated from the church. But the 
law forbids the establishment of conventicles, and 
though it did not, the Norwegians are too poor to 
support any dissenting clergy. 

“ But though the law expressly forbids the disse¬ 
mination of strange opinions, yet the paternal gov¬ 
ernment of Denmark showed much lenity towards 
the reformer and his followers. Though much spo¬ 
ken against, yet to those who could see through the 
mists of prejudice, it was evident he was doing much 
good—at once awakening the people and arousing 
the clergy. But enthusiasm is not suited to every 
mind, and where sound discretion is wanting, none 
but evil consequences can follow its manifesta¬ 
tion. Hauge had stirred up many men, and wliile 
he had awakened zeal, he had failed in impart¬ 
ing knowledge enough to direct it. His follow¬ 
ers broke out into most ridiculous and sinful ex¬ 
cesses, and the blame of all was naturally thrown 
upon him. In 1804 he visited a meeting of the 
brethren at Christiansfeldt, and he found there that 
he could not stop the stone he had set in motion 
—he could still impart to it new velocity, but he 
could not restrain its aberrations. The extravagance 
to which he was there a witness, and the reports 
which reached him from other quarters, probably 
contributed more to chasten his own enthusiasm, and 
to lead him to the adoption of more prudent and 
less exciting means of reformation, than the legal 
measures winch were speedily instituted against 
him. 

“Among the more extraordinary proceedings of 
his followers, were the methods they adopted for 
driving out the devil, the results of which were occa¬ 
sionally wounding, maiming, and death. Such ex¬ 
travagancies cannot appear incredible to those who 
liave heard of the proceedings of the higher classes 
of Methodists no farther back than five-and-twenty 
or thirty years. The driving out of the devil was a 
familiar operation among them, it was t' e same in 
manner and kind with the delusion in Norway; it 
differed only in degree. 

“But such outrages could not be permitted; the 
conservation of the public peace, and of the lives of 
the people, called upou the government to interfere. 
Inquiries were instituted, and Hauge was arrested. 
This event took place in October 1804. The affair 
was delegated to an especial commission in Chris¬ 
tiana. The reformer could not be accused of any 
direct accession to the outrages of his followers; but 
the prejudice was strong against him, and he was 
arraigned upon two charges : first, for holding, as¬ 
semblies for divine worship, without lawful appoint¬ 
ment ; and, second, for teacliing error, and contempt 
of tiie established instructors. Nine years had elap¬ 
sed since lie began Ins career, during which he bad 
suffered much, and undergone much persecution. The 
matter was now tried and decided, and he was con¬ 
demned to hard labour in the fortresses for two 
years, and to pay all the expenses. This sentence 
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whs afterwards commuted in the supreme court to a 
line of a thousand dollars. 

“ With this decision ended the public life of Ilauge. 
All persecution ceased, and his mind became calmer ; 
his continual anxiety, his itinerancies, and his preach¬ 
ings ceased, lie lived peaceable, pious, and re¬ 
spected by all;—a man of blameless life and unim¬ 
peachable integrity. Though he no longer went 
about preaching, he still kept up a close communi¬ 
cation with his followers; and he probably did as 
much real good during his retirement as during the 
years of his more active life. He conlirmed by ad¬ 
vice and example the lessons he had formerly taught; 
and the great moral influence which his strenuous 
preaching exercised upou the clergy did not cease 
even with his death. He lived nearly twenty years 
after the period of his trial, and died so late as the 
24th of March 1824." 

The effect of his labours as a Christian reformer 
is still felt in Norway. His followers, called after 
his name Haugeaner, are found in every part of the 
country, and form a body of men held in high esteem 
for their peatfeable dispositions and their pious lives. 
Remaining still in communion with the church, the 
influence of their example is extensively felt, and 
the effect upon the religious character of the people 
at large is everywhere acknowledged to be of a most 
beneficial description. 

The political connexion which, ever since the 
union of Calmar, had subsisted between Norway and 
Denmark, was brought to a close in 1814, Berna- 
dolte, king of Sweden, having received Norway in 
compensation for the loss of Finland. The Norwe¬ 
gians complained loudly against this compulsory 
transference; yet it was no small advantage which 
accrued from this change of political relations, that 
they regained the free constitution of which Den¬ 
mark had deprived them. The Norwegians are a 
noble people. In hospitality, benevolence, and in- 
| corruptible integrity they are unrivalled. Their 
love of country is strong; their simplicity patri¬ 
archal. The established religion is the Lutheran; 
and the form of church government episcopal. Jews 
are altogether prohibited from settling in Norway. 

| “ The church establishment comprises, according 
to Thaarup, 5 bishops, 49 deans, and about 417 pas- 
j tors of churches and chapels. The seats of the 
episcopal sees are Christiania, Christiansand, Ber¬ 
gen, Trondheim, and Non-land or Alstahoug; the 
latter was erected about the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century, and is only remarkable as being the 
most northernly bishopric in Europe. There are 
336 prestegilds or parishes, many of them of large 
extent, containing from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
and requiring four or five separate churches or cha¬ 
pels. The incomes of the bishops may be reckoned 
about 4,000 dollars (£850), and of the rural clergy 
from 800 to 1,600 (£170 to £340). The sources 
from which they are derived are, a small assessment 
| of grain in lieu of tithe from each farm,—Easter and 


Christmas offerings,—and dues for marriages, chris¬ 
tenings, and funerals, which are pretty high. There 
are fiar-prices as in Scotland, by which payments in 
grain may be converted into money. In every pres- 
tegild there are several farms, besides the glebe, 
which belong to the living, and are let for a share of 
the produce, or at a small yearly rent, and a fine at 
each renewal. One of these is appropriated to the 
minister's widow, as a kind of life-annuity. The 
Norwegian clergy are a well-informed body of men, 
possessing much influence over their flocks, con¬ 
scientious in the discharge of their duties, and dili¬ 
gent in superintending the interests of education.” 

Since the separation of Norway from Denmark and 
its annexation to Sweden, the Norwegian Church has 
continued to adhere to the constitution of the Danish 
Lutheran Church as settled by Christian V. in 1683, 
and also to the Danish ritual as laid down in 1685. 
But efforts have been put forth from time to time to 
get some alterations brought about. So recently as 
1857 there was a proposal made in the Storthing for 
the establishment of a parish council, consisting of 
the clergyman of the parish and a certain number of 
laymen chosen from the communicants or members 
of the church. Hitherto the whole management of 
ecclesiastical matters belonged to the government, 
and in certain cases to the bishop or to lheprob.it. 
The proposed alteration was only rejected by a small 
majority ; and will, in all probability, yet become the 
( law of the land, thus admitting the lay element into 
the government of the church. The election of 
clergymen is vested, in the first instance, in the 
ecclesiastical minister of state, who, with the advice 
of the bishop, selects three candidates, from whom 
the king appoints one to the vacant parish. A 
bishop is elected by the probsts in the vacant bishop¬ 
ric, and the choice made must receive the royal 
sanction. The clergy consist of three orders, bishops, 
probsts, and priests, differing from each other not in 
rank, but in official duty. The priest is required to 
preach, to administer the sacraments, to dispense con¬ 
firmation, and to preside at the board which in every 
parish manages the poor-fund. The probst, who is 
also a priest or clergyman of a parish, is bound, in 
addition to the discharge of his ordinary clerical du¬ 
ties, to make an annual visitation and inspection of 
the different parishes within his circuit, to examine 
the children in the different schools, and also the 
candidates for confirmation, to inspect the church 
records, and all the ecclesiastical affairs of the par¬ 
ish. Of all these things the probst must render a 
regular report every year to the bishop. The bish¬ 
ops, of whom there are five in Norway, are required 
to visit their bishoprics with the utmost regularity, 
but from the large number of parishes under the 
superintendence of each bishop, he can only visit 
the whole in the course of three years. At the 
visitation of the bishop all the children attending 
school assemble in church to be examined along 
with the candidates for confirmation, and those 
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young people who have been confirmed since the last 
visitation. 

The ceremony of confirmation is performed in the 
Norwegian church by the minister of the parish, 
once or twice a-ycar. The ordination of a clergy¬ 
man belongs exclusively to the bishop, but it is not 
considered as communicating any special gifts or 
graces. The induction of the priest or clergyman is 
performed by the probst. Students of theology, 
after attending a university for a certain time, are 
allowed to preach, although they may not have 
completed their studies. The church of Norway 
combines with the holy ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper the practice of absolution. The power to 
absolve is not considered to belong to the clergyman 
as an individual, but to be vested in the church in 
whose name the forgiveness of sins is pronounced. 
Absolution then, according to this view, is not a 
power given to the clergy, but to the church or body 
of believers which is represented by the clergy. 
Before the act of absolution a sermon is preached, 
the object of which is to prevent any other than 
true penitents from applying for absolution. The 
rite itself is thus performed. The penitents kneel 
before the altar, and the clergyman laying his hands 
on their heads, utters these words, “ I promise you 
the precious forgiveness of all your sins, in the name 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost.” Having received the absolution, the peni¬ 
tents retire to their seats, and a hymn is sung, at the 
close of which the clergyman chants the words of 
the institution of the Holy Supper, the congregation 
again kneeling before the altar, and now the ele¬ 
ments are distributed. 

The inner life of the Church of Norway has been 
not a little affected by the founding of the univer¬ 
sity at Christiania in 1811, and the separation of 
the country from Denmark in 1814. Before these 
two noted events, the clergy were uniformly edu¬ 
cated at the university of Copenhagen, where Ger¬ 
man rationalism prevailed to a melancholy extent. 
Danes were frequently appointed to the pastoral 
charge of parishes, to the great annoyance of the 
people, who were most unwilling to receive their 
ministrations. But from the time that the Norwe¬ 
gian students of theology had the privilege of attend¬ 
ing their own national university, a new life seemed 
to be infused into them, and from that era may be 
dated the dawn of a true spiritual light in the church 
of Norway. Two excellent men, Ilcrsleb and Stc- 
nersen, disciples of the celebrated Danish theologian 
Grundtvig, exercised a very favourable influence 
over the theological students. Haugealso, both by 
his sermons and his printed treatises, had done much 
to revive true religion among the people; and the 
Haugeaner being allowed perfect freedom of worship, 
have spread themselves' over a great part of the 
country, and are recognized, wherever they are 
found, as a quiet, inoffensive, pious people. 

It is an important feature in the Norwegian church 


at the present time, that a large number of both the 
clergy and laity are disciples of the Danish theolo¬ 
gian Grundtvig, and hence receive the name of 
Grundtmgians. Not that they are dissenters from 
the Lutheran church, but they entertain peculiar 
opinions on several points of doctrine, somewhat 
analogous to those of the High Churchmen in the 
Church of England. They hold, for example, that 
the act of ordination conveys peculiar gifts and 
graces, and hence maintain very strong views as to 
the sacredness of the clergy as distinguished from 
the laity. They hold high opinions as to the value 
of tradition, and attach a very great importance to 
the Apostles’ Creed, which they regard as inspired. 
In regard to many portions of Scripture, they are 
doubtful as to their inspiration, but they have no 
doubt as to the inspiration of the Creed, and that it 
contains enough for our salvation. Accordingly, 
they are accustomed to address to the people such 
words as these, “ Believe in the words in which you 
are baptized; if you do, your soul is saved.” They 
consider the Bible a useful, and even a necessary 
book for the clergy; but a dangerous book for lay¬ 
men. They hold a very singular opinion as to the 
importance of “ the living words,” and maintain that 
the word preached has quite a different effect from 
the word read. They even go so far as to declare 
that faith cannot possibly come by reading, and must 
come by hearing, referring in proof of their state¬ 
ment to Rom. x. 14. Even in the schools which 
happen to be in charge of Grundtviginns, we find this 
principle earned into operation, everything what¬ 
ever being taught by the living voice of a school¬ 
master, and not by a written book. Grundtvig, the 
founder of this class of theologians, is still alive, re¬ 
siding at Copenhagen, and officiating as preacher in 
an hospital for old women. He is the head of a 
large body of disciples, not only in Norway, but to a 
still greater extent in Denmark. Many of the most 
learned clergymen in both countries belong to this 
school, though not all of them carrying their opinions 
so far as the old poet and enthusiast Grundtvig 
himself. The veteran theologian, now upwards of 
seventy years of age, is still in the full vigour of his 
intellectual powers, and edits with great freshness 
and energy a weekly paper, in which he advocates 
his peculiar opinions with the most remarkable suc¬ 
cess. Grundtvig, along with the excellent Bishop 
Munster of Copenhagen, has done great service to 
the cause of truth by his able assaults upon the na¬ 
tionalism of Germany. 

NOTARICON, one of the three principal branches 
of the literal Cabbala (which sec). It is a term 
borrowed from the Romans, among whom the nota- 
rii, notaries, or short-hand writers, were accustomed 
to use single letters to signify whole words. Nota- 
ricon, among the Cabbalistic Jews, is twofold: 
sometimes one word is formed from the initial or 
final letters of two or more words; and sometimes 
the letters of one word are taken ns the initials of so 
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many other words, and the words so collected are 
deemed faithful expositions of some of the meanings 
of a particular text. Thus in Deut. xxx. 12, Moses 
asks, “Who shall go up for us to heaven?” The 
initial letters of the original words form the Hebrew 
word for circumcision, and the final letters compose 
the word Jehovah. Hence it is inferred that God 
gave circumcision as the way to heaven. 

NOTARY, the term used in the ancient Christian 
church to denote the scribe or secretary of a deli¬ 
berative assembly, or the clerk of a court. It was 
particularly his duty to record the protocols of sy¬ 
nods, and the doings of councils. He was also re¬ 
quired to write the memoir!; of such as suffered 
martyrdom. The Notary frequently acted the part 
of a modern secretary of legation, and was often 
employed by bishops and patriarchs in exercising 
supervision over remote parts of their dioceses. 
Notaries were sometimes engaged to write down the 
discourses of some of the most eloquent and famous 
preachers. In this way many of the sermons of St. 
Chrysostom were preserved. The term Notai~y was 
used in the ninth century to denote special officers 
among the Pauucians (which see), who seem to 
have been employed in transcribing those original 
documents which served as sources of knowledge to 
1 the sect. “ It was a principle,” Neander tells us, 
“ with the Paulicians, that all might be enabled, 
under the immediate illumination of the Divine 
Spirit, to draw knowledge from the pure fountain of 
Christ's own doctrine; and the interpretation of 
Scripture was probably one of the duties of these 
Notaries or writers.” 

NOTUS. See Auster. 

NOVATIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 
the third century, deriving its name from Novatian, 
a presbyter in the church at Rome, who held strong 
views on the subject of church discipline. This 
man, who had acquired celebrity as a theological 
writer, maintained that such as had fallen into the 
more heinous sins, and especially those who had 
denied Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
never to be admitted again into the fellowship of the 
church. The prevailing opinion, however, which 
was shared by Cornelius, a man of great influence, 
was in favour of a more lenient course. Accord¬ 
ingly, in A. D. 250, when it was proposed to elect 
Cornelius bishop of Rome, it was strenuously op¬ 
posed by Novatian. Cornelius, however, was cho¬ 
sen, and Novatian withdrew from communion with 
him. In the following year a council was held at 
Rome, when Novatian was excommunicated along 
with all who adhered to him. This led to a schism, 
and through the active influence of Novatus, a pres- 
i byter of Carthage, who had fled to Rome during the 
heat of this controversy, Novatian was compelled by 
his party to accept the office of bishop in opposition 
to Cornelius. 

A controversy was now carried on with great 
keenness, and both parties, as was usual in such 
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cases of dispute, sought to secure on their side the 
verdict of the great metropolitan churches at Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch, and Carthage, and both sent dele¬ 
gates to these communities. The Novatian schism 
was founded on two points, the first relating to the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of readmitting heinous 
transgressors, even though professedly penitent, to 
church fellowship; and the second relating to the 
question, What constitutes the idea and essence of a 
true church ? On the first point the Novatians held, 
that the church has no right to grant absolution to 
any one who by mortal sin has trifled away the par¬ 
don obtained for him by Christ, and appropriated to 
him by baptism. With regard to the second point, 
the Novatians maintained that one of the essential 
marks of a true church being purity and holiness, 
every church which tolerated in its bosom, or read¬ 
mitted within its communion heinous transgressors, 
had, by that very act, forfeited the name and the' 
privileges of a true Christian church. Hence the 
Novatians, regarding themselves as the only pure 
church, called themselves Catiiarists or Cathari, pure. 
In accordance with their peculiar views they insisted 
on baptizing anew those Christians who joined their 
communion. The milder view of church discipline 
obtained the ascendency, and the Novatians, though 
they continued to flourish for a long time in differ¬ 
ent parts of Christendom, disappeared in the sixth 
century. 

NOVENA, a term used in the Church of Rome to 
denote nine days spent in devotional exercises on 
any special occasion. 

NOVENDIALE (Lat. novetn, nine, and dies, a 
day), a festival lasting for nine days, celebrated 
/among the ancient Romans, when stones fell from 
heaven. It was first instituted by Tullus Ilostilius. 
The word was also applied to the sacrifice which was 
offered among the Romans at the close of the nine 
days devoted to mourning and the solemnities con¬ 
nected with the dead. The heathen practice now 
referred to, with the exception of the sacrifices, 
seems to have been continued long after the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. Augustine speaks of some 
in his time who observed a novendialc in relation to 
their dead, which ho thinks ought to be forbidden as 
being merely a heathen custom. 

NOVENS1LES DEI, nine gods alleged to have 
belonged to the ancient Etruscans, and to have been 
allowed by Jupiter to hurl his thunder. The name 
seems to have been afterwards employed among the 
Romans to denote those gods who were introduced 
at Rome from any place which had been conquered. 

NOVICE, one who lias-entered a religious house, 
but not yet taken the vow. 

NOVITIATE, the time spent in a monastery or 
nunnery by way of trial before taking the vow. 

NOVITIOLI, a name applied by Tertullian to 
Catechumens (which see), because they were just 
entering upon that state which made them candi¬ 
dates for eternal life. 





































550 NOVOJENTZI—NUN. 



NOVOJENTZI, a sect of dissenters from the 

She renounced her name and title, adopted a new 



Russo-Greek Church (which see), who are strong- 

appellation, received the solemn benediction of the 



Iy in favour of marriage in opposition to those who 

Cardinal, and the last embraces of her weeping 



prefer a life of celibacy. 

friends, and passed into that bourne from whence 



NOX. See Nyx. 

she was never to return. 



NUDIFEDALIA (Lat. nudus , bare, and pes, 

“ A pannel behind the high altar now opened, and 



pedi j, a foot), a procession and ceremonies observed 

she appeared at the grate again. Here site was de- 



at Rome in case of drought, in which the worshippers 

spoiled of her ornaments and her splendid attire, her 



walked with bare feet in token of mourning and hit- 

beautiful hair was mercilessly severed from her head 



miliation before the gods. This practice was fol- 

by the fatal shears of the sisters, and they hastened 



lowed at Rome in the worship of Cybele, and seems 

to invest her with the sober robes of the nun—the 



also to have been adopted in the worship of Isis. 

white coif and the noviciate veil. 



NULLATENENSES (Lat. nullatenus, nowhere), 

“ Throughout the whole ceremony she showed 



an epithet applied to bishops, according to some ec- 

great calmness and firfnness; and it was not till all 



clesiastical writers, who were ordained over no par- 

was over that her eyes were moistened with tears of 



ticular charge, but with a general authority to preach 

natural emotion. She afterwards appeared at the lit- 



the gospel whenever they had it in t heir power. 

tie postern-gate of the convent, to receive the sym- 



Such bishops were very rare in the primitive church. 

pathy, and praise, and congratulations of all her 



NUMERIA, a goddess among the ancient Ro- 

friends and acquaintances, nay, even of strangers, 



mans who was wont to be invoked by women in 

all of whom are expected to pay their compliments 



childbirth. 

to the new spouse of heaven." 



NUN, a female secluded from the world in a nun- 

The description now given refers to the first pro- 



nery under a vow of perpetual chastity. The age 

fession of a nun on the taking of the white veil, a 



at which novices may make their profession differs 

step which forms the commencement of the novi- 



in different countries, but the rule laid down by the 

ciate or year of trial, and is not irrevocable. But 



council of Trent only requires that, the party should 

the profession properly so called, or the taking of 



be of the age of sixteen, and that no females should 

the black veil, is the conclusion of the noviciate, and 



take the veil without previous examination by the 

the commencement of the regular life of the pro- 



bishop. The following description of the eeremo- 

fessed mm. When once this ceremony has been 



nial of a novice taking the vows is from the pen of 

gone through, the step, both in the eye of the Ro- 



an eye-witness of the scene as it took place in 

lnish church and in the eye of the civil law in Roman 



Rome: “By particular favour we had been fur- 

Catholic countries, is beyond recall. The individual 



nished with billets for the best scats, and, after 

who has taken the black veil is a recluse for life, 



waiting about half an hour, two footmen in rich 

and can only be released from her vow by death The 



liveries made way for the young countess, who en- 

ceremony which thus seals the nun’s doom for life is 



tered the crowded church in full dress, her dark hair 

attended, of course, with peculiar solemnity and in- 



blazing with diamonds. Supported by her mother 

terest. We give a graphic account of it from the 



she advanced to the altar. The officiating priest was 

pen of the Rev. Hobart Seymour as contained in his 



the Cardinal Vicario, a fine-looking old man; the 

‘ Pilgrimage to Rome“ There was mass celebrated 



discourse from the pulpit was pronounced by a Do- 

on the occasion for a small congregation ; the three 



minican monk, who addressed her as the affianced 

priests were robed in cloth of gold; their vestments 



spouse of Christ,—a saint on earth, one who had 

were singularly rich, there being nothing visible but 



renounced the vanities of the world fora foretaste of 

gold. Beyond this, there was nothing remarkable 



the joys of heaven. 

but the age of the officiating priest, llis two assist- 



“Tlte sermon ended, the lovely victim herself, 

ants were men of about thirty-five years of age, 



kneeling before the altar at the feet of the Cardinal, 

while he himself was not more than twenty-five. 



solemnly abjured that world whose pleasures and 

He was a fine young man, and seemed deeply im- 



affections she seemed so well calculated to enjoy, 

pressed with the awful mysteries in which he was 



and pronounced those vows which severed her irom 

engaged. If the destined nun had been the dear and 



them for ever. 

cherished idol of his heart of hearts from his first 



“As her voice, in soft recitative, chaunted these 

love till this moment, lie could not have shown 



fatal words, I believe there was scarcely an eye in 

deeper or more devotional feelings ; and I could not 



the whole of that vast church unmoistened by tears. 

but feel prepossessed by his manner; though 1 



“The diamonds that sparkled in her dark hair 

thought it strange, that one so young in years should 



were taken off, and her long and beautiful tresses 

have been selected on so public an occasion for the 



fell luxuriantly down her shoulders. 

chaplaincy of a nunnery. 



“ The grate that was to entomb her was opened. 

“ The mass ended; the priests retired ; the car- 



The abbess and her black train of nuns appeared. 

dinal arrived. The moment he was announced as 



Their choral voices chaunted a strain of welcome. It 

at the doors of the chapel, the novice, who was 



said, or seemed to say—‘ Sister spirit, come away !' 

about to assume the black veil, appeared as by a 
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NUN. 


miracle over the altar. To understand this it is 
necessary to observe, that the picture over the altar 
was removed, and there appeared a grating behind 
it; it proved an opening to an inner chapel within 
the interior of the monastery. This, I confess, did 
startle me a little, it showed that these sacred pic¬ 
tures are sometimes secret doors, the very last 
things that should be desired in a nunnery ; it sug¬ 
gested strange thoughts. At this grating, however, 
there knelt a living novice, a young female of about 
eighteen; she was dressed as a novice ; the white 
veil was thrown back ; her face was open to view ; 
she held a lighted candle in one hand; she had a 
black crucifix with a white fignre on her other arm ; 
her eyes were fixed immovcably on this crucifix. 
And as she knelt in that elevated place above the 
altar, visible to every eye, a living nun in all the 
reality of flesh and blood, in the fulness of youth, 
instead of the mere pictured representation usually 
presented there—as she then knelt with her veil, 
her candle, her crucifix, and all the perspective of an 
inner chapel behind her, with its groined roof, and 
its adorned and crimson hangings in the distance — 
as she there knelt to take the great and final step, 
which nothing but death could ever retrace, she be- 
I came the object of universal sympathy, and the cen- 
j tre on which every eye was turned. 

“ The cardinal entered — passed to the altar — made 
his private devotions, and, taking no more notice of 
the novice kneeling over the altar, than if she were the 
mere picture usually there, he seated himself, while 
his attendants stripped him of his cardinal’s robe 
of scarlet, as is usual, and proceeded in the presence 
of the congregation to robe him in In's episcopal 
vestments. lie soon appeared with the mitre upon 
his brow, his shepherd’s crook in his hand, and his 
whole person enveloped in silver tissue set off by 
trimmings and fringings of gold. lie sat with his 
back to the altar. 

“ After the Cardinal had thus completed his toilet 
in the presence of the congregation, the confessor of 
the monastery approached him — kissed his hand— 
took a chair, and seating himself, addressed the 
novice on the step she was about to take. He told 
her it was meritorious — that by it she was about to 
he wedded to her most loved and loving husband 
whom she had chosen, even to Jesus Christ—that 
in taking this step she was preserving her virgin 
state, making herself like the angels of heaven—and 
that when she died she would be worthy of Para¬ 
dise. The whole address seemed that of a kindly - 
natured man. very much like the amiable, warm¬ 
hearted father of a family; but going throughout on 
the assumption that the interior of a nunnery was the 
only spot in our creation where female innocence 
and purity could be preserved 1 He was apparently 
a man of quiet miud, and full of good nature aud 
good humour. He seemed under forty years of age. 
and considering he was younger than myself, and 
withal an unmarried man, I thought him rather too 
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young to be the confessor of a nunnery. St. Paul 
recommends us to ‘ provide tilings honest in the sight 
of all men.’ 

“ After this address, the Cardinal knelt and prayed. 
The novice rose from her knees and disappeared. 
The choir executed some fine music and singing. 
The Cardinal chanted some petitions. The choir 
chanted some responses. The Cardinal then again 
knelt and offered a long prayer. 

“ As he was uttering the concluding words of his 
prayer, there mingled with his voice the tones of 
distant music. It came from the depths of the mo¬ 
nastery, where the sisterhood commenced some 
chant that at first was softened and sweetened by 
distance, and then slowly grew loud and more loud 
as the nuns moved through the interior chapel. 
From the position where I stood, I could see all the 
upper but not the lower part of this chapel. I was 
able also to see the crucifix and other decorations 
over its altar, but not being able to see the lower 
part of the chapel I could not look on the mins, but 
was obliged to content myself by listening to their 
voices as they sung some litany, and slowly ap¬ 
proached us. The effect of this was very pleasing, 
perhaps the more so from the voices being the 
voices of the unseen and unknown, over whose story 
there hangs and will hang a veil of mystery for ever. 
They approached the back of the altar of the chapel 
where we were assembled. Immediately the novice 
appeared again over the altar, her white veil or shawl 
flung hack and drooping on her shoulders, her left 
arm supporting a crucifix, her right hand grasping a 
lighted candle. She knelt ns before, as still and 
motionless as if she were no more than the picture, 
whose place she occupied. Beside Iter stood two 
nuns, one on each side, concealed or rather intended 
to he concealed from view. They wore the black 
veil. She then chanted a few words. The bishop 
rose, and he and the novice then chanted some ques¬ 
tions and answers which 1 could not understand. 
She then disappeared, and again appeared at a side- 
door, where the Cardinal approached, spoke to her, 
touched her, sprinkled holy water and returned to 
his place. The priests and officials crowded around 
the Cardinal and novice, so that it was impossible to 
see, and all was uttered in a tone so low that it was 
impossible to hear. The whole time did not exceed 
two or three minutes, when she again presented her¬ 
self on her knees at the grating over the altar, no 
longer a novice in the white veil, but a nun in the 
black veil — a recluse and prisoner for life ! 

“ After kneeling for a moment she uttered a few 
words in a low tone, bo that I could not catch their 
import. The Cardinal immediately rose and chanted 
certain short orisons or petitions, which were re¬ 
sponded to by the nuns. He chanted in the outer 
and they in the inner chapel. This was succeeded 
by some music; during the continuance of which, 
the Cardinal knelt before the altar, and the nun 
above it. At its conclusion the Cardinal rose and 

































read an address or exhortation, and immediately the 
Scene was changed. The two nuns, who had con¬ 
cealed themselves till now, presented themselves 
suddenly, standing one on each side of the kneeling 
nun. It was one of those scenes that lay hold of 
the imagination, and it had a striking effect. The 
two nuns, veiled so closely that their own mothers, if 
present, could not have recognised them, placed a 
crown of gold upon the head of their new and kneel¬ 
ing companion. She, though wearing the black veil, 
had it thrown back, or rather so arranged as to leave 
her face open to view, falling from her head grace¬ 
fully upon her shoulders. Over this they placed the 
crown. It was composed of sprigs and wreaths of 
gold; it was light and elegant. They spoke not a 
word, but they placed the crown on her head with 
considerable care, sparing neither time nor trouble 
to make it sit well and becomingly. It was done, 
as these two nuns stood veiled, silent and motionless 
—as the new recluse remained kneeling, holding a 
candle in one hand, having a crucifix resting on the 
other, her black veil parted so as to reveal her face, 
her crown of gold upon her head—as these three 
figures appeared at the grating, elevated above the 
altar so that every eye could see them, and as the 
fatal reality pressed on the mind that from that mo¬ 
ment they were hopelessly immured for life, they 
presented a scene that will be remembered for ever 
by all who witnessed it. 

“ The service continued for a few’ moments longer. 
The Cardinal sprinkled some holy water towards the 
nun, offered a prayer and pronounced the benedic¬ 
tion. The two nuns withdrew their new sister into 
the recesses of the monastery, and the congregation 
dispersed.” 

Nuns have been found in connection with other 
religions besides Romanism. In the commencement 
of Budhism there was an order of female recluses. 
The first Budhist female admitted to profession was 
the foster-mother of Gotama Budha. It is probable, 
however, in the opinion of Mr. Hardy, that this part 
of the Budhist system was at length discontinued. 
There are at present no female recluses in Ceylon. 
The priestesses or nuns in Burmah are called Thi- 
lashen; they are far less numerous than the priests. 
They shave their heads, and wear a garment of a 
particular form, generally of a white colour. They 
live in humble dwellings close to the monasteries, 
and nmy quit their profession whenever they please. 
The nuns in Siam are less numerous than in Burmah. 
The nuns in Arracan are said to be equal in number 
to the priests, have similar dresses, and are subjected 
to the same rules of discipline. In China the nuns 
have their heads entirely shaven, and their principal 
garment is a loose flowing robe. The Japanese nuns 
are called Bikuni (winch see). They wear no parti¬ 
cular dress, but shave their heads, and cover them 
with caps or hoods of black silk. They commonly 
have a shepherd’s rod or crook in their hands. 

Nuns are found in some of the ancient religions. 


Among the followers of Pythagoras, there was an 
order of females, the charge of whom was committed 
to his daughter. The Druids admitted females into 
their sacred order. (See Druidesses.) The priest¬ 
esses of the Saxon goddess Friyya, who were usually 
kings’ daughters, devoted themselves to perpetual 
virginity. 

At an early period in the history of the Christian 
church, virginity came to be unduly exalted, and 
from the writings of some of the fathers, it would 
appear that there were virgins who made an open 
profession of virginity before monasteries were 
erected for their reception, which was only in the 
fourth century. We find “ canonical virgins,” and 
“virgins of the church," recognized by Tertullian 
and Cyprian. The ecclesiastical virgins were com¬ 
monly enrolled in the canon or matricula of the 
church, and they were distinguished from monastic 
virgins after monasteries came to be erected, by liv¬ 
ing privately in the houses of their parents, while 
the others lived in communities and upon their own 
labour. Hence it is evident that the nonmc or nuns 
of the first ages were not confined to a cloister as in 
after times. At first they do not appear to have 
been bound by any special vow, but in the fourth | 
and fifth centuries the censures of the church were 
passed with great severity against such professed 
virgins as afterwards married. No attempt, however, 
was made to deny the validity of such man-iages, the 
nun being simply excommunicated and subjected to 
penance, with the view’ of being restored to the com¬ 
munion of the church. The imperial laws forbade 
a virgin to be consecrated before the mature age of 
forty, and even if she married after her consecration 
at that age, the marriage was considered as valid. 

The consecration of a virgin in the ancient Chris¬ 
tian church was performed by the bishop publicly 
in the church, by putting upon her the accustomed | 
dress of sacred virgins. This seems to have con¬ 
sisted partly of a veil of a peculiar description, 
different from the common veil. 

Optatus mentions a golden fillet or mitre as hav¬ 
ing been worn upon the head. It is also referred to 
by Eusebius under the name of a coronet. Various 
customs have since been introduced in connection 
with nuns in the Romish church, which were un- 
known in the case of virgins in the ancient Christian 
church, such as the tonsure, and the ceremony of a 
ring and a bracelet at their consecration. The 
persons of holy virgins were anciently accounted j 
sacred; and severe laws were made against any that I 
should presume to offer violence to them; banish¬ 
ment and proscription and death were the ordinary 
punishments of such offenders. Constantine main¬ 
tained the sacred virgins and widows at the public 
expense; and his mother Helena counted it an 
honour to wait upon them at her own table. The , 
church assigned them also a share of the ecclesias¬ 
tical revenues, and set apart a particular place for 
them in the house of God 
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NUNC DIMITTIS—NYX. 


NUNC DIMITTIS (I«it. Now lettesttlion depart), 
a name given to the song of Simeon from tlie first 
words of it in Ijatin, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace according to thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” It appears to 
have been used in public worship, in very ancient 
times, as it is found in the Apostolical Constitutions. 
It is appointed to be used in the Rubric of the 
Church of England after the second lesson at even¬ 
song. 

NUNCIO, an ambassador from the Pope to some 
Roman Catholic prince or state. Sometimes he is 
deputed to appear as the Pope's representative at a 
congress or diplomatic assembly. In France he 
appears simply as an ambassador, but in other Rom¬ 
ish countries he has a jurisdiction and may appoint 
judges. See Legate. 

NUNDINA, an ancient Roman goddess, who took 
her name from the ninth day after children were born. 

NUNDINA2, public fairs or markets held among 
the ancient Romans every ninth day. At first they 
were reckoned among the Ferias (which see), but 
subsequently they were ranked by law among the 
Dies Fasti , for the convenience of country people, 
that they might be enabled both to vend their wares 
in the public market, and to have their disputes set¬ 
tled by the Praetor. 

NUNNERY, a building appropriated to female 
recluses. Pachomius was the first who, in the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century, founded cloisters of 
nuns in Egypt, on the same footing as the confrater¬ 
nities of monks, which he founded at the same 
period. Before the death of this reputed originator 
of the monastic system, no fewer than 27,000 females 
in Egypt alone had adopted the monastic life. The 
first nunnery was established on the island of Ta- 
benna in the Nile, about A. D. 340. Such institu¬ 
tions abound in Roman Catholic countries, and 
peculiar sacredness is considered as attaching to the 
inmates. See Nun. 

NUPTIAL DEITIES, those gods among the 
ancient heathen nations which presided over mar¬ 
riage ceremonies. These included some of the most 
eminent as well as of the inferior divinities. Jupiter, 

J uno, Venus, Diana, were reckoned so indispensable 
to the celebration of all marriages, that none could 
be solemnized without them. Besides these, several 
inferior gods and goddesses were worshipped on such 
occasions. Jugatinus joined the bride and bride¬ 
groom together in the yoke of matrimony; Dorni- 
dueus conducted the bride to the house of the bride¬ 
groom ; Viriplaca reconciled husbands to their 
wives; Mantuma was invoked that the wife might 
never leave her husband, but abide with him on all 
occasions, whether in prosperity or adversity. 

NUPTIALIS, a surname of the goddess Juno as 
presiding over marriage solemnities. 
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NUPTIAL RITES. See Marriage. 

NU-VA, an ancient goddess among the Chinese, 
worshipped before the time of Confucius. She pre¬ 
sided over the war of the natural elements, stilling 
the violence of storms, and establishing the authority 
of law. She caused the world to spring from the 
primitive chaos, and out of elemental confusion 
brought natural order. 

NYAYA (The), a system of philosophy among 
the Hindus, which, as its name imports, is essen¬ 
tially a system of Reasoning, though it is divided 
into two parts, the first treating of Physics, and the 
second of Metaphysics. The physical portion claims 
Kanacla as its author, and teaches the doctrine of 
atoms or units of matter, conceived to be without 
extent. The metaphysical portion, which is of a 
strictly dialectic character, is alleged to have been 
written by Gotama Btul/ia. The text is a collection 
of aphorisms or sfitras, divided into five books, con¬ 
taining an acute discussion of the principles which 
constitute proof; all that relates to the objects of 
proof; and what may be called the organization of 
proofs. Thus in this Hindu system of reasoning, 
we find a classification of the principal objects of 
philosophical investigation, and an exposition of the 
methods and processes of investigation, embracing 
the two terms of human knowledge, the objective 
and the subjective, or the objects of cognition, and 
the laws of the cognitive subject. 

NYCTELIA (Gr. nyx, night), a name sometimes 
applied to the Dionysia (which see), as being cele¬ 
brated during the night. 

NYMPHdE, a large class of inferior emale divi¬ 
nities among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
They were the daughters of Zeus, and inhabited 
grottos, mountains, groves, rivers, and streams, over 
which they were believed to preside. These deities 
received names in accordance with the department of 
nature which they represented. Thus the nymphs 
Of the ocean were called Oceanules, those of the 
trees Dryades, and so forth. The Nymphs were 
generally worshipped by the sacrifice of goats, lambs, 
milk, and oil. 

NYMPHA2UM. See Cantharus. 

NYMPHAGOGUS, the attendant of the bride¬ 
groom among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 

It was his duty to accompany the parties to the 
marriage; to act as sponsor for them in their vows; 
to assist in the marriage ceremonies; to accompany 
the parties to the house of the bridegroom; and to 
preside over and direct the festivities of the occa¬ 
sion. See Marriage. 

NYS..EUS, a surname of Dionysus (which see). 

NYX, the goddess of night among the ancient 
Greeks, and termed Nox among the ancient Romans. 
She had her residence in Hades, was the daughter 
of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus. 
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OAK-WORSHIP—OATHS. 


0 


OAK-WORSHIP. The oak has in all ages been 
looked upon as the most important of the trees of 
the forest. Groves of oak-trees were even in early 
times reckoned peculiarly appropriate places for the 
celebration of religious worship, and as we learn from 
Ezek. vi. 13, they were likewise the scene of idola¬ 
trous practices. Among the ancient Greeks, the 
oak, as the noblest of trees, was sacred to Zeus, 
and among the Romans to Jupiter. Oak-worship, 
however, was one of the most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities of the religion of the northern nations. 
The inhabitants of the holy city of Kicw in Russia 
offered their sacrifices under a sacred oak, in their 
annual voyages to the lllaek Sea in the month of 
J une. The oak was considered by the Hessians as 
the symbol and the abode of the gods. Winifred, 
the apostle of the Germans, cut down an enormous 
oak which was sacred to Thor , and such was the 
horror which the sacrilegious deed excited, that 
judgments were expected to fall from heaven upon 
the head of the impious missionary. “The gods of 
the ancient Prussians," says Mr. Gross, “ showed 
a decided predilection both for the oak and the lin¬ 
den. The ground upon which they stood was hoi)’ 
ground, and called Romowe. Under their ample 
shade the principal gods of the Prussians were wor¬ 
shipped. The most celebrated oak was at Romowe, 
in the country of the Natanges. Its trunk was of 
an extraordinary size, and its branches so dense and 
diffusive, that neither rain nor snow could penetrate 
through them. It is affirmed that its foliage en¬ 
joyed an amaranthine green, and that it afforded 
amulets to both man and beast, under the firm be¬ 
lief of the former, at least, that thus employed, it 
would prove a sure preventive against every species 
of evil. The Romans, too, were great admirers of 
this way of worship, and therefore had their Luci in 
most parts of the city.” “As Jupiter,” to quote 
from the same intelligent writer, “gave oracles by 
means of the oak, so the oaken crown was deemed a 
(it ornament to deck the majestic brow of the god, 
contemplated as Polieus, the king of the city. The 
origin of the oaken crown, as a symbol of Jupiter, is 
attributed by Plutarch to the admirable qualities of 
the oak. ‘ It is the oak,' says he, ‘ which, among 
the wild trees, bears the finest fruit, and which, 
among those that are cultivated, is the strongest. 
Its fruit has been used as food, and the honey-dew 
of its leaves drunk as mead. This sweet secretion 
ot the oak was personified under the name of a 
nymph, denominated Melissa. Meat, too, is indi¬ 


rectly furnished, in supplying nourishment to rumi¬ 
nant and other quadrupeds suitable for diet, and in 
yielding birdlime, with which the feathered tribes are 
secured. The esculent properties of the fruit of 
some trees: as, the quercus esculus, and the many 
useful qualities of their timber, may well entitle 
them to the rank of trees of life, and to the distinc¬ 
tion and veneration of suppliers of the first food for 
the simple wants of man. Hence, on account of its 
valuable frugiferous productions, recognized as the 
mast, the beech is genetically known as the fagus, 
a term which is derived front phagein, to eat. 
There was a period in the history of mankind, when 
the fruit of the oak, the neatly incased acorn, con¬ 
stituted the chief means of subsistence; and the 
Chaonian oaks of the Pelasgic age, have been justly 
immortalized on account of their alimentary virtues. 
It was then, according to Greek authors, t' at the 
noble oak was cherished and celebrated as the mo¬ 
ther and nurse of man. For these reasons, Jupi¬ 
ter, the munificent source of so great a blessing, was 
adored as the benignant foster-father of the Pelasgic 
race, and denominated Phegonaus. In the blissful 
and hallowed oak-tree, according to the puerile no¬ 
tions of those illiterate people, dwelt the food-dis¬ 
pensing god. The ominous rustling of its leaves,- 
the mysterious notes of the feathered songsters 
among its branches, announced the presence of the 
divinity to his astonished and admiring votaries, and 
gave hints and encouragement to those whose inter¬ 
est or curiosity prompted them to consult the ora¬ 
cle. For this reason odoriferous fumes of incense 
were offered to the oracling god, under the Dodo- 
nseau oak : a species of devotion most zealously 
observed by the Druids in the oak-groves and forests 
of the ancient Gauls and Britons." 

The Druids esteemed the oak the most sacred ob¬ 
ject in nature, and they believed the misletoe also 
which grew upon it to partake of its sacred char¬ 
acter. Hence originated the famous ceremony of 
cutting the misletoe, which took place at the com¬ 
mencement of the year. The Supreme Being, whom 
they termed I lapsus or Mighty, was worshipped un¬ 
der the form of an oak. (See Drcids). 

OANNES. Sec Dagon. 

OATHS, formal appeals to the Divine Being to 
attest the truth of what we affirm, or the fulfilment of 
what we promise. The forms of oaths, like other 
religious ceremonies, have been different in different 
ages of the world, consisting, however, generally of 
some bodily action and a prescribed form of words. 






























OATHS. 


The most ancient mode of making oath was by lift¬ 

ing up the hand to heaven. Thus Abraham says to 
the king of Sodom, Gen. xiv. 22, “ I have lift up 
my hand unto the Lord the Most High God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth." At an early period 
we find another form of swearing practised. Thus 
Eliezer, the servant of Abraham, when taking an 
oath of fidelity, put his hand under his master’s 
thigh. Sometimes an oath was accompanied with 
an imprecation, but at other times God was called to 
witness, or the statement was made, “ as surely as 
God liveth.” 

At an early period of their history the Jews held 
an oath in great veneration, but in later times the 
prophets charge them frequently with the crime of 
perjury. After the Babylonish captivity regard for 
an oath revived among them, but it speedily gave 
way to a mere use of forms, without attaching to 
them the meaning which the forms were intended 
convey. In the days of our Lord, the Scribes in¬ 
troduced a distinction, for which there is no warrant 
in the Word of God, alleging that oaths are to be 
considered, some of a serious and some of a lighter 
description. In the view of a Scribe, an oath be¬ 
came serious, solemn and sacred by the direct use of 
the name of God or Jehovah; but however fre¬ 
quently, needlessly and irreverently a man might 
swear even in common conversation, it was regarded 
as a matter of little or no importance, provided he 
could succeed in avoiding the use of the name of 
the Divine Being. By thus substituting for the holy 
word of the living God a vain tradition of the elders, 
the Scribes destroyed among the Jewish people all 
reverence for an oath, and rendered the custom of 
prolane swearing fearfully prevalent among ail classes 
of society. 

Iu this state of matters Jesus holds forth the Di¬ 
vine commandment as not only prohibiting the use 
of the name of God in support of false statements, 
but all irreverent, profane and needless oaths of 
every description whatever. Matth. v. 34, 35, 36, 

“ But I say unto you, swear not at all: neither by hea¬ 
ven ; for it is God's throne: uor by the earth ; for 
it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; for it is 
the city of the great King: neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head; because thou canst not make one hair 
white or black.” These words have sometimes been 
regarded as absolutely prohibiting the use of oaths 
even on the most solemn occasions or in courts of 
law. And on the ground of this single passage, some 
sects, both in ancient and modern times, have denied 
the lawfulness of an oath, and have regarded it as 
sinful to swear upon any occasion. But it is quite 
plain from the illustrations which our Lord here 
uses, that he is referring to profane swearing in ordi¬ 
nary conversation, and not to oaths for solemn and 
important purposes. Besides, He Himself lent the 
force of His example in favour of the lawfulness of 
oaths in courts of law. Thus, when the High Priest 
put Him upon oath, using the solemn form, “ I ad- 
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jure thee by the living God that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ the Son of God though He had 
hitherto remained silent, He now acknowledges the 
power of the appeal, and instantly replies, “ Thou 
hast said.” There are many examples of oaths both 
in the Old and in the New Testament, and more espe¬ 
cially the prophet Jeremiah, iv. 2, lays down the in¬ 
ward animating principles by which we ought to be 
regulated in taking an oath on solemn and important 
occasions. “ And thou shalt swear, the Lord liveth, 
in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness; and the 
nations shall bless themselves in Him, and in Him 
shall they glory.” 

Our Lord must not therefore be understood in 
using the apparently general command, “ Swear not 
at all," as declaring it to be sinful on all occasions to 
resort to an oath, but He is obviously pointing out 
to the Jews that the Third Commandment, which 
had hitherto been limited by the Scribes to false 
swearing by the name Jehovah, extended to all pro¬ 
fane, needless, irreverent appeals to God, whether 
directly or indirectly. This command, ns if He had 
said, reaches not only to the judicial crime of per¬ 
jury, of which even human laws can take cognizance, 
but to the sin of profane swearing of which human 
laws take no cognizance at all. Ye say, “Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths.” But I say, Swear not at all, 
even by those oaths which are so current among 
you, and which, because the name of God is not 
directly included in them, you regard as compara¬ 
tively innocent. Such a plea cannot be for a mo¬ 
ment sustained. If you swear at all, whether you 
mention the name of God or not, you can only be 
understood as appealing for the truth of your state¬ 
ment to the great Searcher of Hearts, who alone can 
attest the truth and sincerity of what you affirm. 

“Swear not at all,” then, says Jehovah-Jesus, if 
you would not profane the name of the Most High; 
neither by heaven, for though you may think you 
are avoiding the use of the name of God, you are 
swearing by the throne of God, and, therefore, if 
your appeal has any meaning whatever, it is ad¬ 
dressed to Him that sitteth upon the throne ; neither 
by the earth, for though you may think it has no 
relation to the name of God, it is Jehovah’s footstool, 
and as an oath can only be an appeal to an intelli¬ 
gent being, you are swearing by Him whose foot¬ 
stool the earth is; neither by Jerusalem, for far 
from such an oath being unconnected with God, 
that is the city of the Great King, and the place 
which He hath chosen to put his name there; nei¬ 
ther shalt thou swear by thy head, for so especially 
does Jehovah claim it as His own that He numbers 
the very hairs, and so little is the power which thou 
hast over it, that thou canst not make one hair white 
or black. In short, the doctrine which Jesus teaches 
by the use of those various illustrations, drawn from 
the customary forms of swearing among the Jews, 
is so extensively applicable, that it is impossible for 
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OB—OCEANUS. 


any man to discover, in all God's wide creation, a 
single object on which he can found an oath, that 
will not be in reality, and in the eye of God’s holy 
law, an appeal to the Creator Himself. If we swear 
at all, then, we can swear by no other than the liv¬ 
ing God, for lie alone can attest the sincerity of our 
hearts, and He alone, therefore, can be appealed to, 
as the witness to the truth of that which we are seek¬ 
ing to confirm by an oath. The distinction of the 
Scribes, between the more serious and lighter oaths, 
is thus shown to be utterly unfounded. All oaths 
are serious, all are an appeal to God, and to use 
them on any other than the most solemn and im¬ 
portant occasions, is to incur the guilt of one of the 
most daring, unprovoked, and heinous transgressions 
of the law of God. 

We find early mention among the ancient Greek 
writers, of oaths being taken on important public 
occasions, such as alliances and treaties, and in such 
cases peculiar sanctity was attached to the oath. 
Perjury was viewed as a crime which was visited with 
aggravated punishment after death in the infernal 
regions, as well as with heavy calamities in the pre¬ 
sent world. Oaths, in many instances, were accom¬ 
panied with sacrifices and libations, the hands of the 
party swearing being laid upon the victim or the 
altar. As each separate province of Greece had its 
peculiar gods, the inhabitants were accustomed to 
swear by these in preference to other deities. Men 
swore by their favourite gods, and women by their 
favourite goddesses. Among the ancient Romans all 
magistrates were obliged, within five days from the 
date of their appointment to office, to swear an oath 
of fidelity to the laws. Soldiers also were bound to 
take the military oath. In the case of treaties with 
foreign nations, the oath was ratified by striking the 
sacrificial victim with a flint-stone, and calling upon 
Jupiter to strike down the Roman people if they 
should violate their oath. 

OB, a word used among the ancient Jews to de¬ 
note a species of necromancy, the true nature of 
which has given rise to much dispute among the 
learned. The word signifies, in the Hebrew language, 
a bottle, a cask, or very deep vessel, and such a ves¬ 
sel being used in necromancy, the term came to be 
applied to the art of evoking the dead. Psellus, in 
describing this art, says, that it was performed by 
throwing a piece of gold into the vessel, and pouring 
water upon it. Certain sacrifices were then offered, 
and invocations to the demons, when suddenly a sort 
of grumbling or groaning noise was heard in the 
bottom of the vessel, and the demon made his ap¬ 
pearance in a visible shape, uttering his words with 
a low voice. The witch of Endor is called literally, 
in 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, the mistress of ob, or the mistress 
of the bottle. See Consulter with Familiar 
Spirits. 

OBEDIENCE (Holy), that perfect, unqualified, 
unshrinking obedience to the will of a superior and 
confessor, which is reckoned a most meritorious act 


on the part of a votary of the Church of Rome. It 
is inculcated as a solemn obligation arising out of the 
high position which the priest occupies as at once 
the exponent and the representative of the will of 
Heaven. 

OBERKIRCHENRATH (Ger. Superior Eccle¬ 
siastical Council), the highest ecclesiastical tribunal 
of the Evangelical Church in Prussia. It was found¬ 
ed by the king in 1850, with the view of giving to 
the church more independence. 

OBI, a secret species of witchcraft practised by 
the Negroes in the West Indies. 

OBIT, a funeral celebration or office for the dead. 

OBLATA3, a term used in the Romish church to 
denote bread made without leaven, and not conse¬ 
crated, yet blessed upon the altar. It was anciently 
placed upon the breasts of the dead. 

OBLATI, lay brothers in monasteries who offered 
their services to the church. 

OBLATION. See Offering. 

OBLATIONARIUM, the name given in the Ordo 
Romanes to the side-table in ancient churches, on 
which were placed the offerings of the people, out of 
which were taken the bread and wine to be used as 
elements in the Lord’s Supper. 

OBLATIONS. At the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper in the primitive Christian churches, 
the communicants were required to bring presents 
called oblations , from which the sacramental ele¬ 
ments were taken. The bread and wine were wrap¬ 
ped in a white linen cloth, the wine being contained 
in a vessel called amula. After the deacon had 
said, “ Let us pray,’’ the communicants advanced 
towards the altar, carrying their gifts or oblations, 
and presented them to a deacon, who delivered them 
to the bishop, by whom they were either laid upon 
the altar, or on a separate table. The custom of 
offering oblations was discontinued during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. In very early times, that 
is in the first and second centuries, the Christian 
Church had no revenues except the oblations or vo¬ 
luntary contributions of the people, which were 
divided among the bishop, the presbyters, the dea¬ 
cons, and the poor of the church. These voluntary 
oblations were received in place of tithes; but as the 
number of Christians increased, a fixed maintenance 
became necessary for the clergy, but still oblations 
continued to be made by the people through zeal for 
the cause of Christ and the maintenance of his gos¬ 
pel. 

OBLIGATIONS (The Ten). See Dasa-Sil. 

OBSEQUIES. See. Funeral Rites. 

OCCAMITES. See Nominalists. 

OCEANIDES, nymphs or inferior female divi¬ 
nities, who were considered by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans as presiding over the ocean. They 
were regarded as the daughters of Oceanus. 

OCEANUS, the god of the river Oceanus, which 
the ancient Greeks supposed to surround the whole 
earth. According to Homer he was a mighty god 
































OCTAVE—ODIN. 


inferior only to Zeus. Hesiod describes him as the 
son of Uranus and Ge. 

OCTAVE, the eighth day after any of the princi¬ 
pal festivals. It was anciently observed with much 
devotion, including the whole period also from the 
festival to the octave. 

OCTOBER-HORSE (The), a horse anciently 
sacrificed in the month of October to Mars in the 
Campus Martius at Rome. The blood which drop¬ 
ped from the tail of this animal when sacrificed was 
carefully preserved by the vestal virgins in the tem¬ 
ple of Vesta, for the purpose of being burnt at the 
festival of the Palilia (which see), in order to pro¬ 
duce a public purification by tire and smoke. 

OCTCECIIOS, a service-book used in the Greek 
Church. It consists of two volumes folio, and con¬ 
tains the particular hymns and services for e ery 
day of the week, some portion of the daily service 
being appropriated to some saint or festival, besides 
those marked in the calendar. Thus Sunday is de¬ 
dicated to the resurrection; Monday to the angels ; 
Tuesday to St. John the Baptist; Wednesday to the 
Virgin and the cross; Thursday to the apostles; 
Friday to the Saviour’s passion; and Saturday to 
the saints and martyrs. The prayers being intoned 
in the Greek Church, the Octcecluis enjoins which 
of the eight tones ordinarily in use is to be employed 
on different occasions and for different services. 

ODIN, the supreme god among the Teutonic na¬ 
tions. The legends of the North confound this deity 
with a celebrated chieftain who had migrated to 
Scandinavia, from a country on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, where he ruled over a district, the 
principal city of which was called Asgard. If we 
may credit the Heimskringla or Chronicles of the 
Kings of Norway, the historical Odin invaded Scan¬ 
dinavia about b. c. 40. But the mythological being 
who went by the name of Odin appears to have un¬ 
dergone considerable modification in course of time. 
From the Supreme God who rules over all, he came 
to be restricted to one particular department, being 
regarded as the god of war, to whom warriors made 
a vow when they went out to battle, that they would 
send him so many souls. These souls were Odin’s 
right, and he conveyed them to Valhalla, his own 
special abode, where he rewarded all such as died 
sword in hand. This terrible deity was at the same 
time, according to the Icelandic mythology, the 
father and creator of man. Traces of the worship of 
Odin are found at this day in the name given by the 
northern nations to the fourth day of the week, 
which was consecrated to Odin or Woden, under the 
name of Wodensday or Wednesday. 

The Danes seem to have paid the highest honours 
to Odin. The wife of this god, who received the 
name of Frigga, was the principal goddess among 
the ancient Scandinavians, who accompanied her 
husband to the field of battle, and shared with him 
the souls of the slain. A festival in honour of Odin 
was celebrated at the beginning of the spring to wel- 
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come in that genial season of the year. It seems to 
have been customary among the northern nations 
not only to sacrifice animals, but human beings also, 
to Odin, as the god of war, who, it was believed, could 
only be propitiated by the shedding of blood. “ The 
appointed time for these sacrifices,” says Mallet, in 
his ‘ Northern Antiquities,’ “ was always determined 
by another superstitious opinion which made the 
northern nations regard the number three as sacred 
and particularly dear to the gods. Thus in every 
ninth month they renewed this bloody ceremony, 
which was to last nine days, and every day they 
offered up nine living victims, whether men or ani¬ 
mals. But the most solemn sacrifices wore those 
which were offered at Upsal in Sweden every ninth 
year. Then the king and all the citizens of any dis¬ 
tinction were obliged to appear in person, and to 
bring offerings, which were placed in the great 
temple. Those who could not come themselves 
sent their presents by others, or paid the value in 
money to those whose business it was to receive 
the offerings. Strangers flocked there in crowds 
from all parts; and none were excluded except 
those whose honour had suffered some stain, and 
especially such as had been accused of cowardice. 
Then they chose among the captives in time of war, 
and among the slaves in time of peace, nine persons 
to be sacrificed. The choice was partly regulated 
by the opinion of the bystanders, and partly by lot. 
But they did not always sacrifice such mean persons. 
In great calamities, in a pressing famine for exam¬ 
ple, if the people thought they had some pretext to 
impute the cause of it to their king, they even sacri¬ 
ficed him without hesitation, as the highest price 
with which they could purchase the Divine favour. 
In this manner the first king of Vermaland was burnt 
in honour of Odin to put an end to a great dearth ; 
as we read in the history of Norway. The kings, in 
their turn, did not spare the blood of their subjects; 
and many of them even shed that of their children. 
Earl Ilakon of Norway offered his son in sacrifice, 
to obtain of Odin the victory over the Jomsburg 
pirates. Aun, king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the 
blood of his nine sons, to prevail on that god to pro¬ 
long his life. The ancient history of the north 
abounds in similar examples. These abominable 
sacrifices were accompanied with various ceremonies. 
When the victim was chosen, they conducted him 
towards the altar where the sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day; it was surrounded with all 
sorts of iron and brazen vessels. Among them one 
was distinguished from the rest by its superior size ; 
in this they received the blood of the victims. When 
they offered up animals, they speedily killed them at 
the foot of the altar; then they opened their entrails 
to draw auguries from them, as among the Romans; 
afterwards they dressed the flesh to be served up 
in a feast prepared for the assembly. Even horse¬ 
flesh was not rejected, and the chiefs often eat of 
it as well as the people. But when they were die- 
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posed to sacrifice men, those wliom they pitched 
upon were kid upon a great stone, where they 
were instantly either strangled or knocked on the 
head. The bodies were afterwards burnt, or sus¬ 
pended in a sacred grove near the temple. Part 
of the blood was sprinkled upon the people, part of 
it upon the sacred grove; with the same they also 
bedewed the images of the gods, the altars, the 
benches and walls of the temple, both within and 
without.” See Scandinavians (Religion ok the 
Ancient). 

(ECONOMISTS, the name given to the members 
of a secret association which existed in France in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Its object is 
understood to have been to subvert Christianity by 
disseminating among the people the writings of Vol¬ 
taire, Rousseau, and other infidels. Selecting pas¬ 
sages from these authors, they circulated them 
throughout the kingdom by hawkers at a very cheap 
rate, thus undermining the religious principles of the 
peasantry. The most active members of this infidel 
society were D’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcet, Dide¬ 
rot, and La ITarpe. 

(ECONOMUS, a special officer appointed in the 
middle of the fifth century, to conduct the adminis¬ 
tration of church property under the superintendence 
of the bishop, and with provision that the bishop 
should not appoint his own (Economvs , who was to 
be chosen to his office by the whole presbytery. 
This kw, which originated with the council of Clial- 
cedon, was afterwards confirmed by the Emperor 
Justinian, and was repeated by subsequent councils. 
The (Economus rose in the middle ages to great in¬ 
fluence, and became in a good degree independent of 
the bishop. The (Economi were quite distinct from 
the stewards of cloisters and other similar establish¬ 
ments. They were always chosen from among the 
clergy. 

(ECUMENICAL BISHOP, a title first assumed 
by Jolm the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the end of the sixth century. The assumption of 
so lofty a title by the Constantinopolitan patriarchs 
was strongly remonstrated against by their rival 
bishops of Romo, particularly by Gregory the Great, 
who maintained the title to be profane, antichristian, 
and infernal. In a.d. 606, however, the Roman 
pontiff Boniface III. obtained this very title from 
Phocas, the Greek Emperor; and from that period 
down to the present day, the Pope of Rome claims 
to be (Ecumenical or Universal Bishop, having au¬ 
thority over the whole church of Christ upon the 
earth. All other churches except the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church repudiate such a claim as alike un¬ 
founded, antichristian, and blasphemous. 

(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. See Councils 
(General or (Ecumenical). 

(ECUMENICAL DIVINES, a title given by the 
Greek Church to St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory 
the Divine, and St. John Chrysostom. A festival 
in honour of these three Holy (Ecumenical Divines, 


as they are termed, is held on the 30th of January 
every year. 

(ENISTERIA, libations of wine poured out to 
Hercules by the youth of Athens on reaching the 
age of manhood. 

(ENOATIS, a surname of Artemis , under which 
she was worshipped at (Enoe in Argolis. 

(ENOMANCY (Gr. oinos, wine, and manteia, 
divination), a species of divination practised by the 
ancient Greeks, in which they drew conjectures 
from the colour, motion, and other circumstances 
connected with the wine used in libations to the 
gods. 

G'lTOSYRUS, the name of a divinity worshipped 
by the ancient Scythians, and identified with Apollo 
by Herodotus. 

OFARRI, an indulgence-box, a sort of charm pur¬ 
chased from the Japanese priests by the pilgrims 
who go to Isje (which see). 

OFFERINGS, a term often used as synonymous 
with sacrifices, but properly speaking, they cannot 
be considered as wholly identical. Thus every sa¬ 
crifice is an oblation or offering, but every offering is 
not a sacrifice. Tithes, first-fruits, and every thing 
consecrated to God, must be regarded as offerings, 
but none of them as sacrifices. A sacrifice involves 
in its very nature the shedding of blood, but this is 
not necessarily the case with an offering, which may 
be simply of an eucharistical character, without hav¬ 
ing relation to an atonement. See Sacrifices. 

OFFERTORY, the verses of Scripture in the 
Common Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
which are found near the beginning of the Commu¬ 
nion Service, and arc appointed to be read while the 
alms and offerings of the people are in course of 
being collected. 

OFFICES, the forms of prayer used in Romish 
and Episcopal churches. Before the Reformation 
the offices of the church consisted in missals, bre¬ 
viaries, psalteries, graduals, and pontificals. 

OFFICIAL, a term used in the Church of Eng¬ 
land to denote the person to whom cognizance of 
causes is committed by those who have an ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction. These officers were introduced in 
the course of the twelfth century to check the arbi¬ 
trary proceedings of the archdeacons. But in a 
short time the officials themselves were complained 
of, as being instruments in the hand of the bishops 
for making heavier exactions from the people than 
had ever been made by the archdeacons; so that 
Peter of Blois, in the close of the twelfth century, 
called them by no better name than bishops’ blood¬ 
suckers. 

OFFICIUM DIV1NUM (Lat. a Divine office), 
an expression which came to be used in the ninth 
century to denote a religious ceremony ; and as pub¬ 
lic rites had at that period become very numerous, 
various treatises in explanation of them began to be 
published for the instruction of the common people. 
Accordingly treatises, De Divinis Ojfiais, on Divine 





























OGOA—OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Offices, appeared from the pens of some able writers 
of the time, particularly Amalarius, John Scotus, 
Walafrid Strnbo, and others. 

OGOA, a name applied to Zeus by the Carians at 
Mysala, in whose temple a sea-wave was occasion¬ 
ally seen. The Athenians alleged the same thing in 
regard to their own citadel. 

OIL (Anointing). See Anointing Oil. 

OIL (Holy). See Chrism. 

OIL OF PliAYER. See Euciielaion. 

OIOT, a great god among the Indians of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

OKKI, the Great Spirit worshipped by the Huron 
Indians of North America. 

OLD DISSENTERS. See Reformed Pres¬ 
byterian Church. 

OLD and NEW LIGHT CONTROVERSY. 
See Associate (General) Antiburgher Synod, 
Associate (Burgher) Synod. 

OLD LIGHT ANTIBURGHERS. See Origi¬ 
nal Antiburgiif.r Synod. 

OLD LIGHT BURGHERS. See Original 
Burgiier Synod. 

OLIVE-TREE (The), a very common tree in the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
tenned by botanists the Olea Europea. From the 
abundance of olive-trees in all parts of Palestine, we 
find very frequent references to this tree in the 
[ Sacred Scriptures. There appear to have been 
figures of olive-trees in the Jewish temple, to which 
there is an allusion in Zech. iv. 3; and the door¬ 
posts as well as the images of the cherubim were 
made of olive-wood. Olive-branches were carried 
by the Jews at the feast of tabernacles. The dove 
which was sent forth from the ark by Noah returned 
with an olive-branch in its mouth, thus announc¬ 
ing to the' patriarch that the war of elements had 
ceased, and that the waters of the deluge had abated. 
Hence the olive became the symbol of peace. In 
the ancient heathen mythology, Minerva, the goddess 
of war, of victory, and of peace, was represented as 
hearing in her hands a branch of the olive-tree. In 
order to appease the Eumenides or Furies who in¬ 
habited the infernal regions, it was necessary before 
invoking them to lay upon the ground, three times, 
nine branches of an olive-tree. If this tree occurs 
rarely in ancient myths, it served at least as an em- 
j blem of peace, not only among the Romans, but 
among the Carthaginians, among the barbarous in¬ 
habitants of the Alps in the time of Hannibal, and 
even in the Antilles in the time of Christopher 
Columbus. 

OLIVETANS (Tiie), a Romish order of religious, 
sometimes called the Congregation of St. Mary of 
the Mount of Olives. It was founded ns a congre¬ 
gation of Benedictines, in a wilderness near Siena, 
by John Tolomei, in commemoration of the recovery 
of his sight. The order was confirmed by Pope 
John XXII. in a.d. 1319. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, the greatest of the national 
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festivals of the ancient Greeks, which received its 
name either from the town of Olympia in Elis, where 
it was celebrated, or from Jupiter Olympius, to 
whom it was dedicated. The learned differ in opin¬ 
ion as to the precise period when this festival was 
first instituted, but mythic history ascribes its ori¬ 
gin to Heracles, and refers the date of its introduc¬ 
tion into Greece to b. c. 1200. After a time the 
Olympic games seem to have fallen into neglect, but 
they were revived, as we learn from Pausanias, by 
Iphitus king of Elis, with the assistance of Lycur- 
gus the Spartan lawgiver. Once more they came to 
be discontinued, but for the last time were revived by 
Corcebus, b. c. 776. Front this time, the interval of 
four years between each celebration of the festival, 
a period which was termed an Olympiad, came to be 
accounted a chronological era. 

The festival, which lasted five days, began and 
ended with a sacrifice to Olympian Jove. The in¬ 
terval was filled up with gymnastic exercises, horse 
and chariot races, recitations of poetry, displays of 
eloquence, and exhibitions of the fine arts. The 
gymnastic exercises consisted in running, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, and throwing the discus or quoit. 
The following account of the contests in this cele¬ 
brated festival is given by Mr. Gross: “The candi¬ 
dates, having undergone an examination, and proved 
to the satisfaction of the judges that they were free¬ 
men, that they were Grecians by birth, and that they 
were clear from all infamous immoral stains, were 
led to the statue of Jupiter within the senate-house. 
This image, says Pausanias, was better calculated 
than any other to strike ten-or into wicked men, for 
he was represented with thunder in both hands; 
and, as if that were not a sufficient intimation of the 
wrath of the deity against those who should for¬ 
swear themselves, at his feet there was a plate of 
brass containing terrible denunciations against the 
perjured. Before this statue the candidates, their 
relations, and instructors, swore on the bleeding 
limbs of the victims, that they were duly qualified 
to engage, solemnly vowing not to employ any un¬ 
fair means, but to observe all the laws relating to 
the Olympic games. After this they returned to the 
stadium, and took their stations by lot, when the 
herald demanded — ‘Can any one reproach these 
athletm, with having been in bonds, or with leading 
an irregular life?’ A profound silence generally 
followed this interrogatory, and the combatants be¬ 
came exalted in the estimation of the assembly, not 
only by this universal testimony of their moral 
character, but by the consideration that they were 
the free unsullied champions of the respective States 
to which they belonged; not engaged in any vulgar 
struggle for interested or ordinary objects, but in¬ 
cited to competition by a noble love of fame, and a 
desire to uphold the renown of their native cities in 
the presence of assembled Greece. Such being the 
qualities required before they could enter the lists, 
their friends, filled with anxiety, gathered round 
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OLYMPIUS—OMER (Festival of the Thirty-Third of). 


them, stimulating their exertions, or affording them 
advice, until the moment arrived when the trumpet 
sounded. At this signal the runners started off amid 
the cries and clamour of the excited multitude, whose 
vociferations did not cease until the herald procured 
silence by his trumpet, and proclaimed the name and 
abode of the winner. 

“ ‘ On the last day of the festival, the conquerors, 
being summoned by proclamation to the tribunal 
witlun the sacred grove, received the honour of 
public coronation, a ceremony preceded by pompous 
sacrifices. Encircled with the olive wreath, gathered 
from the sacred tree behind the temple of Jupiter, 
the victors, dressed in rich habits, bearing pahn- 
branches in their hands and almost intoxicated with 
joy, proceeded in grand procession to the theatre, 
marching to the sound of flutes, and surrounded by 
an immense multitude who made the air ring with 
their acclamations. The winners in the horse and 
chariot-races formed a part of the pomp, their stately 
coursers bedecked with flowers, seeming, as they 
paced proudly along, to be conscious participators 
of the triumph. When they reached the theatre, the 
choruses saluted them with the ancient hymn, com¬ 
posed by the poet Archilochus, to exalt the glory of 
the victors, the surrounding multitude joining their 
voices to those of the musicians. This being con¬ 
cluded, the trumpet sounded, the herald proclaimed 
the name and country of the victor, as well as the 
nature of his prize, the acclamations of the people 
within and without the building were redoubled, 
and flowers and garlands were showered from all 
sides upon the happy conqueror, who at this moment 
was thought to have attained the loftiest pinnacle 
of human glory and felicity.’ Though the only 
guerdon that the victor received was an olive-crown, 
yet this trifling mark of distinction powerfully sti¬ 
mulated the acquisition of virtue, while it facilitated 
the cultivation of the mind, and, to souls animated 
by a noble ambition, it possessed an incomparably 
higher value, and was coveted with far more inten¬ 
sity, than the most unbounded treasures.” 

The statues of the conquerors in the Olympic 
games were erected at Olympia, in the sacred grove 
of Jupiter. The celebrity of the festival drew toge¬ 
ther people from all parts of Greece, as well as from 
the neighbouring islands and continents, and the 
Olympiad served as a common bond of alliance and 
point of reunion to the whole Hellenic race. These 
games were celebrated for nearly a thousand years 
from their first institution. Under the Roman em¬ 
perors they were conducted with great splendour, 
and high privileges conferred upon the victors. They 
were finally abolished in A. D. 394, in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Theodosius. 

OLYMPIC GODS. See Celestial Deities. 

OLYMPIUS, a surname of Zeus, and also of 
Heracles, as well a3 of all the Olympic or Celes¬ 
tial Deities (which see). 

OLYMPUS, a mountain in Thessaly, which was 


accounted in ancient times the holy mountain of 
Greece, and distinguished pre-eminently as the choice 
abode of the gods. Zeus held his august court upon 1 
its summit, and it was the residence during the day 
of the principal divinities of Greece. Olympus is 
6,000 feet in height, and Ilomer describes it as 
towering above the clouds, and crowned with snow. 
Hephaestus is said to have built a palace upon its 
summit, which was the residence of Zeus and the 
rest of the Olympic gods. 

OM. See Aum. 

OMADIUS, a surname of Dionysus, as the flesh- 
eater, human sacrifices being offered to this deity in 
the islands of Chios and Tenedos. 

OMBIASSES, priests and soothsayers among the 
inhabitants of Madagascar, who compound charms 
which they sell to the people. See Madagascar 
(Religion of). 

OMBRIUS, a surname of Zeus, as the rain-giver, 
under which title he was worshipped on Mount 
Ilymettus in Attica. 

OMBWIRI, a class of good and gentle spirits, 
who are believed by the natives of Southern 
Guinea to take part in the government of the world. 
Almost every man has his own Ombwiri as a tute¬ 
lary and guardian spirit, for which he provides a 
small house near his own. “ All the harm that is 
escaped in this world,” as Mr. Wilson informs us, 

“ and all the good secured, are ascribed to the kindly 
offices of this guardian spirit. Ombwiri is also re¬ 
garded as the author of every thing in the world 
which is marvellous or mysterious. Any remarkable 
feature in the physical aspect of the country, any 
notable phenomenon in the heavens, or extraordinary 
events in the affairs of men, are ascribed to Omb¬ 
wiri. His favourite places of abode are the summits 
of high mountains, deep caverns, large rocks, and 
the base of very large forest trees. And while the 
people attach no malignity to his character, they 
carefully guard against all unnecessary familiarity in 
their intercourse with him, and never pass a place 
where he is supposed to dwell except in silence. He 
is the only one of all the spirits recognized by the 
people that has no priesthood, his intercourse with 
men being direct and immediate.” 

OMEN, a word used by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans to denote a supposed sign or indication of a 
future event. See Auspices. 

OMER (Festival of the Tiiirty-Tiiird of). 
The sixteenth of the month Nisan was the day 
among the ancient Jews for offering an omer or 
sheaf, the first-fruits of the barley harvest. That, 
and the succeeding forty-nine days, are called “ days 
of the omer;” of which the first thirty-two days are 
considered as a season of sadness. The tliirty-third 
of the omer, or the eighteenth of the month Jjor, is 
celebrated as a kind of festival, the occasion of which 
is believed to have been a great mortality that raged 
among the disciples of Rabbi Akiba, and ceased as 
on this day. 
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O-ME-TO, a perfect Budha among the Chinese, 
and perhaps the most revered of all the objects wor¬ 
shipped in the Fo-ist temples, lie is supposed like 
the previous Budhas to have passed through a suc¬ 
cession of new births into the loftiest sphere of the 
invisible regions. The Tsing-t’u (which see), or 
paradise of O-me-to, is a scene of unrivalled beauty 
and magnificence, in the midst of which sits en¬ 
throned the great Budha O-me-to, a peacock and a 
lion forming the supporters of his throne. Accord¬ 
ing to a Chinese legend, he swore, that if any being 
in all the ten worlds, should, after repeating his 
name, fail to attain life in his kingdom, he would 
cense to be a god. Accordingly, among the Chinese 
Fo-ists there is a prevailing belief, that the amount 
of merit which they acquire depends on the fre¬ 
quency with which they repeat the name O-me-to-fuh, 
and that when any one has repeated it three hundred 
thousand times, he may begin to hope for a personal 
vision of the god. The influence of such notions 
upon the Fo-ists in China is thus described by Mr. 
Simpson Culbertson, an American missionary, in a 
recent account which he has published of the Reli¬ 
gious Notions and Popular Superstitions in North 
China: “ In the temples, the priests sometimes allow 
themselves to be shut up for months together, doing 
nothing but repeating over and over, day and night, 
the name of Buddha. In a temple at T’ien-t’ai, 
fifty miles south of Ningpo, there have been as many 
as ten or twelve priests thus voluntarily imprisoned 
at the same time. During the day they all keep up 
a constant repetition of the name O-mi-tb-frih, and 
at night, they keep it up by taking trims, some con¬ 
tinuing their monotonous song while the others 
sleep. They never leave their cell for any purpose 
until the appointed period is fulfilled. No wonder 
they all have a vacant idiotic look, as though but a 
slight glimmering of intellect remained to them ! 

“It is not the priests only who thus devote them¬ 
selves to laying up, as they suppose, treasure in hea¬ 
ven. Some among the people also, arc very diligent 
in the work. See that old man. Ilis head is hoary 
with age. A flowing white beard rests upon his 
bosom. With tottering steps, and leaning upon his 
Btaff, he enters the small room used as a chapel, by 
one who preaches of Jesus and the resurrection. 
Perhaps there may be something in this religion 
that will help to give peace of conscience, and hope 
of happiness after death, lie listens with deep at¬ 
tention during the sermon, hut his fingers are all the 
while busy counting the beads he holds in his hand, 
and his lips continually pronounce, in a low whisper, 
the name O-mi-tb-frih. And now the service is 
closed, and the congregation is dismissed. But the 
old man is not yet satisfied, and he approaches the 
missionary to ask for further information. He ad¬ 
dresses him — 1 Your doctrine, sir, is most excellent 
— O-mi-tb-frih. I am anxious to learn more about 
it — O-mitb-frih. How must I worship Jesus? 0 mi- 
tb-frili:’ 
u. 


“ 1 Ah ! my venerable elder brother, if you would 
worship Jesus aright, you must forsake every sin, 
and must not worship any other god, for all others 
are false gods.’ 

‘“Yes, I know I must forsake sin — O-mi-tb-frih. 
This I have done long ago — O-mi-tb-frih. I do not 
sin now—O-mi-tb-lrih. I am now too old to sin 
— O-mi-tb-frih. I am old, and must soon die — 

— O-mi-tb-frih. I wish to be a disciple of Jesus — 
O-mi-tb-frih, and to-morrow I must go to niv home 
far away in the country — O-mi-tb-frih. What must 
1 do ? — O-mi-tb-frih.’ 

“ Explanations are given, and now l he old man 
must depart. But suddenly he drops upon his knees 
and bows his head to the earth. Being restrained, 
he rises and takes his leave, expressing his grati 
tude. ‘ Many thanks to you, sir, for your kind in 
strnction — O-mi-to-fuh, O-mi-tb-frih. May we meet 
again—O-mi-tb-frih.' 

“This is no fiction, but an actual occurrence. 
There are many such old men in China, and old wo¬ 
men too, seeking for some means of securing happi¬ 
ness after death. Not unfrequently we may meet 
these old people, conscious that their end is at hand, 
walking in the street, and as we pass we hear them 
muttering — O-mi-tb-frill. Alas ! how many of them 
have gone down to the grave with the name O-mi- 
tb-frih on their lips t" 

OMISII CHURCH (The), a society of Men,un¬ 
ites in the United States, who derived their name-of 
Amish or Ornish from Jacob Amen, a native of 
Amcnthal in Switzerland, and a rigid Mennonite 
preacher of the seventeenth century. In many parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, where they still exist in 
considerable numbers, they are known by the name of 
Hooker Meimonites , on account of their wearing 
hooks on their clothes; another party being, for 
similar reasons, called Button Mennonites. The Orn¬ 
ish Church in North America rigidly adheres to the 
Confession of Faith which was adopted at Dort in 
Holland in a. d. 1632 by a General Assembly of 
ministers of the religious denominations who were at 
that time, and in that place, called Mennonites. 
They hold the fundamental Protestant principle, 
that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith and 
obedience. They have regular ministers and dea¬ 
cons, who, however, are not allowed to receive fixed 
salaries ; and in their religious assemblies every one 
has the privilege of exhorting and of expounding the 
Word of God. Adult baptism alone is practised, 
and the ordinance is administered by pouring water 
upon the head. Oaths, even in a court of justice, 
are regarded as unlawful, and war in all its forms is 
considered to be alike unchristian and unjust. Char¬ 
ity is with them a religious duty, and none of their | 
members is permitted to become a burden upon the 
public funds. See Mennonites. 

OMNIPOTENT. See Almighty. 

OMNIPRESENT, an attribute of the Divine Be¬ 
ing, which denotes that he is present in every place. 
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OMNISCIENT—ONYAMBE. 


His infinity involves the very idea of his ubiquity, 
not as being identical with the universe as the Pan¬ 
theist would teach, but filling the universe with bis 
presence, though quite distinct from it. This doc¬ 
trine, while it is plainly declared in many passages 
of Scripture, is very fully developed in Ps. cxxxix. 

OMNISCIENT, that attribute of God, in virtue 
of which he knows all things—past, present, and fu- 
| ture. This, like his omnipresence, is incommunica¬ 
ble to any creature, and the two attributes, indeed, 
are inseparably connected. If God be everywhere, 
he cannot fail to see and to know everything abso¬ 
lutely as it is in itself, as well as in all the circum¬ 
stances belonging to it. 

OMOPHAGIA, a custom which was anciently 
followed at the celebration of the Dionysia (which 
see), in the island of Chios, the Baccha; being ob¬ 
liged to eat the raw pieces of flesh of the victim 
which were distributed among them. From this act 
Dionysus received the name of Omadius (which see). 

OMOMGS, an herb which Plutarch says the an¬ 
cient Persians used to pound in a mortar while they 
invoked Ahriman, the evil principle. Then they 
mixed the blood of a wolf recently killed with the 
herb omomns, and carrying out the mixture, they 
threw it into a place where the rays of the sun never 
came. 

OMOPIIORION, a bishop’s vestment in the 
Greek Church, answering to the Pallium of the 
Romish Church. It is worn on the shoulders. Ori¬ 
ginally it was fabricated of sheep’s wool, and is de¬ 
signed to be an emblem of the lost sheep in the gos¬ 
pels, which the good shepherd found and brought 
home rejoicing; while the four crosses worked on it 
indicate the Saviour’s sufferings and the duty of the 
bishop to follow in his Master’s steps. 

OMPHALOP3YCIII. See Hksychasts. 

ONCA, a surname of Athena, under which she was 
worshipped at Onca? in Bccotia. 

ONCjEUS, a surname of Apollo, from Onceium 
in Arcadia, where he had a temple. 

ONEIROCR1TICA (Gr. oneiros, a dream, and 
lerino, to discern), the art of interpreting dreams, 
which, among the ancient Egyptians, was the duty 
of the holy scribes or Uierogrammateis. 

ONEIROMANCY (Gr. oneiros, a dream, and man- 
teia, divination). In eastern countries, from very 
early times, much importance was attached to 
dreams, and the greatest anxiety was often mani¬ 
fested to ascertain their true meaning and interpre¬ 
tation. We have a remarkable instance of this in 
the case of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, as well ns of his 
butler and baker. The Egyptian monarch is repre¬ 
sented as consulting two different classes of persons 
as to the interpretation of his dream, the Charctum- 
mim, or magicians, and the Hakamim, or wise men. 
The former are, in all probability, to be identified 
with the FTieroyrammateis, or holy scribes, who are 
mentioned as a distinct order of the Egyptian priest¬ 
hood by Josephus, and several other authors. It is 

I_ _ 


not unlikely that both Joseph and Moses were raised 
to this order, for Joseph asks his brethren, “ Wot 
ye not that such a man as I can certainly divine?" 
and Moses is described as “ learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians." The account of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s dreams, as given in the book of Daniel, affords 
an additional illustration of dreams as a mode of Di¬ 
vine communication. In Deut. xiii. 1 — 3, we find 
the Israelites prohibited from giving heed to dreams, 
or the interpretation of them, wherever their evident 
tendency was to promote idolatry. In those cases, 
however, where the prophets of the Lord were con¬ 
sulted, or the priests emiuired of the Lord by the 
use of the epliod, attention to dreams was allowed 
by the Divine Lawgiver. It was because the Lord 
would not answer Saul by dreams nor by prophets 
before the battle of Gilboa, that he had recourse to r 
woman with a familiar spirit. 

Oneiromaucy seems to have been held in high es¬ 
timation among the Greeks in the Homeric age, for 
dreams were said to be from Zeus. Not only the 
Greeks and Romans, however, but all nations, both 
ancient and modern, have been found to make pre¬ 
tensions to skill in the interpretation of dreams. Nor 
has the light of Christianity and the advancement of 
civilization altogether abolished such superstitious 
practices. On the contrary, while the priests ot 
modern heathendom arc generally sorcerers, who 
practise oneiromancy , as well as other modes of divi¬ 
nation, there are not wanting persons, even in pro- ; 
fessedly Christian countries, who deceive the credu¬ 
lous, by pretending to interpret dreams, and to un- J 
fold the impenetrable secrets of the future. 

ONEIROS, the personification of dreams among 
the ancient Greeks. Hesiod calls them children of 
night, and Ovid children of sleep, while Homer as¬ 
signs them a residence on the dark shores of the 1 
western ocean. 

ONION-WORSHIP. Pliny affirms that the al¬ 
lium sativum and the allium cepa were both ranked 
by the Egyptians among gods, in taking an oath. 
Juvenal mocks them for the veneration in which 
they held these vegetable deities. Sir J. G. Wil- | 
kinson, however, declares that “ there is no direct i 
evidence from the monuments of their having been 
sacred; and they were admitted as common offer¬ 
ings on every altar. Onions and other vegetables 
were not forbidden to the generality of the people 
to whom they were a principal article of food; for 
whatever religious feeling prohibited their use on 
certain occasions, this was confined to the initiated, 
who were required to keep themselves more espe¬ 
cially pure for the service of the gods." 

ONKELOS (Takgum of). See Targums. 

ONUPII1S, one of the sacred bulls of the ancient 
Egyptians. It was of a black colour, had shaggy, 
recurved hair; and is supposed to have been the 
emblem of the retroceding sun. 

ONYAMBE, a wicked spirit much dreaded by 
the natives of Southern Guinea. The people seldom 
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speak of him, and always manifest uneasiness when 
his name is mentioned in their presence. They do 
not seem to regard this spirit as having much influ¬ 
ence over the affairs of men. 

ONYCHOMANCY, a species of divination an¬ 
ciently practised by examining the nails of a boy. 
For this purpose they were covered with oil and 
soot, and turned to the sun. The images represented 
'; by the reflection of the light upon the nails gave the 
answer required. 

OOSCOPIA (Gr. non, an egg. and scopeo, to ob¬ 
serve), a method of divination by the examination of 
eggs. 

OP ALIA, a festival celebrated by the ancient 
Romans, in honour of Ops, the wife of Saturn, on 
the 19th of December, being the third day of the 
Saturnalia. The vows made on this occasion were 
offered in a sitting posture, the devotee touching 
the ground, because Ops represented the earth. 

OPIIIOMANCY (Gr. opliis, a serpent, and man- 
teia, divination), a species of divination practised in 
ancient times by means of serpents. 

OPHITES, a Gnostic sect xvlych arose in the 
second century, and which, in opposing Judaism, in¬ 
clined towards Paganism. To the Demiurge, the 
Ophitic system gave the name of Ialdabaoth, making 
him a limited being, and opposed to the higher order 
of the universe with which he conflicts, striving to 
render himself an independent sovereign. All the 
while he is unconsciously working out the plans of 
1 Sophia or Wisdom, and bringing about his own de¬ 
struction. The doctrines maintained by this sect in 
regard to the origin and destination of man are thus 
described by Neander: “ The empire of Ialdabaoth 
iR the starry world. The stars arc the representa- 
l| tives and organs of the cosmical principle, which 
seeks to hold man’s spirit in bondage and servitude, 
and to environ it with all manner of delusions. Ial¬ 
dabaoth and the six angels begotten by him, are the 
spirits of the seven planets, the Sun, the Moon, 
Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn. It is 
the endeavour of Ialdabaoth to assert himself as 
self-subsistent Lord and Creator, to keep his six 
angels from deserting their subjection, and, lest they 
should look up and observe the higher world of light, 
to fix their attention upon some object in another 
quarter. To this end. he calls upon the six angels 
to create man, after their own common image, as the 
crowning seal of their independent creative power. 
Man is created; and being in their own image, is a 
huge corporeal mass, but without a soul. He creeps 
on the earth, and has not power to lift himself erect. 
They therefore bring the helpless creature to their 
Father, that he may animate it with a 6oul. lalda- 
baoth breathed into it a living spirit, and thus un¬ 
perceived by bimsclf, the spiritual seed passed from 
his own being into the nature of man, whereby he 
was deprived himself of this higher principle of life. 
Thus had the Sophia ordained it. In man (t. c. those 
men who had received some portion of this spiritual 


seed) was concentrated the light, the soul, the rea¬ 
son of the whole creation. Ialdabaoth is now seized 
with amazement and wrath, when he beholds a being 
created by bimself, and within the bounds of his own 
kingdom, rising both above himself and his kingdom. 
He strives therefore to prevent man from becoming 
conscious of his higher nature, and of that higher 
order of world to which he is now become related — 
to keep him in a state of blind unconsciousness, and 
thus of slavish submission. It was the jealousy of 
the contracted Ialdabaoth which issued that com¬ 
mand to the first man; but the mundane soul em¬ 
ployed the serpent as an instrument to defeat the 
purpose of Iaklabaoth, by tempting the first man to 
disobedience. According to another view, the serpent 
was itself a symbol or disguised appearance of the 
mundane soul; — and in the strict sense, it is that 
part of the sect only that adopted this view, which 
rightly received the name of Ophites, for they ac¬ 
tually worshipped the serpent ns a holy symbol; — 
to which they may have been led by an analogous 
idea in the Egyptian religion, the serpent in the 
latter being looked upon as a symbol of Knepli, who 
resembled the Sophia of the Ophites. At all events, 
it was through the mundane soul, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, that the eyes of the first man were opened. 
The fall of man,—and this presents a characteristic 
feature of the Ophitic system, though even in this 
respect it was perhaps not altogether independent of 
the prior Valentinian theory, — the fall of man was 
the transition point from a state of unconscious 
limitation to one of conscious freedom. Man now 
became wise, and renounced his allegiance to Ialda¬ 
baoth. The latter, angry at this disobedience, thrusts 
him from the upper region of the air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, down to the 
dark earth, and banished him into a dark body. 
Man finds himself now placed in a situation, where, 
on the one hand, the seven planetary spirits seek to 
hold him under their thrall, and to suppress the 
higher consciousness in his soul; while, on the other 
hand, the wicked and purely material spirits try to 
tempt him into sin and idolatry, which would expose 
him to the vengeance of the severe Ialdabaoth. Yet 
1 Wisdom’never ceases to impart new strength to 
man’s kindred nature, by fresh supplies of the higher 
spiritual influence; and from Seth, whom the Gnos¬ 
tics generally regarded as a representative of the 
contemplative natures, she is able to preserve 
through every age, a race peculiarly her own. in 
which the seeds of the spiritual nature are saved 
from destruction.” 

The Ophites, in common with the Basilideans and 
the Valentinians, maintained that the heavenly 
Christ first became united with Jesus at his baptism, 
and forsook him again at his passion, and in proof of 
this, they pointed to the fact that Jesus wrought no 
miracle either before his baptism or after his resur¬ 
rection. They held that Ialdabaoth brought about 
the crucifixion of Christ. After his resurrection 
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Jesus remained eighteen months on the earth, during 
which time lie received from the Sophia a clearer 
knowledge of the higher truth, which he imparted to 
a few of his disciples. lie was then raised to heaven 
by the celestial Christ, and sits at the right hand of 
Ialdabaoth, unobserved by him, but gradually receiv¬ 
ing to himself every spiritual being that has been 
emancipated and purified by the redemption. In 
proportion as this process of attraction goes on, Ial¬ 
dabaoth is deprived of his higher virtues. Thus 
through Jesus spiritual life flows back to the mun¬ 
dane soul, its original source. 

The doctrines of the Ophites were far from being 
favourable to purity of morals. Origen indeed 
goes so far as to exclude them from the Christian 
church, and declares that they admitted none to 
their assemblies who did not curse Christ. The 
same author names as the founder of this sect, a 
certain Euerates, who may have lived before the 
birth of Christ. The Ophites, who were called in 
Latin Serpentarians, received from the Asiatics the 
name of Naha swim or Naasians. Trenams, Theodo- 
ret, Epiphanius, and Augustine, regard them as 
Christian heretics. Origen gives a minute account 
of the Diagram of the Ophites, which appears to 
have been a sort of tablet on which they depicted 
their doctrines in all sorts of figures, with words an¬ 
nexed. As their name imports, the Ophites seem to 
have been serpent-worshippers, keoping a living ser¬ 
pent, which on the occasion of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, they let out upon the dish to crawl over and 
around the bread. The officiating priest now broke 
the bread and distributed it among the communi¬ 
cants. When each had partaken of the sacramental 
bread, and kissed the serpent, it was afterwards 
confined. At the close of this ceremony, which the 
Ophites termed their perfect sacrifice, a hymn of 
praise was sung to the Supreme God, whom the 
serpent in paradise lmd made known to men. These 
rites, which were probably symbolic, were limited to 
a few only of the Christian Ophites. 

OPS, a goddess worshipped by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans as presiding over agriculture and giving fruit¬ 
fulness to the earth. She was regarded as the wife 
of Saturn, and her votarieh were wont, while adoring 
her, to touch the ground. Her worship was con¬ 
nected with that of her husband Saturn, and a festi¬ 
val, named Opaua (which see), was celebrated in 
honour of her. 

OPTIMATES, a name given by Augustine to the 
presbyters or elders of the ancient Christian Church. 

OPTION, a term used in England to denote the 
choice which an archbishop has of any one dignity or 
benefice, in the gift of every bishop consecrated or 
confirmed by him, which he may confer on his own 
chaplain, or any other person, at his pleasure. 

OPUS OPERATUM (Lat. a work wrought), an 
expression used to denote a doctrine held by the 
Church of Rome, that effectual grace is necessarily 
connected with, and inseparable from, the outward 


administration of the sacraments. This doctrine 
involves, of course, Baptismal Regeneration 
(which see), and also destroys all distinction between 
worthy and unworthy communicants in the case of 
the Lord's Supper. The Council of Trent, however, 
explicitly declares this to be a doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. “ Whoever,” the decree runs, “ shall af¬ 
firm that grace is not conferred by these sacraments 
of the new law, by their own power (ex opere oper- 
ato)\ but that faith in the divine promise is all that 
is necessary to obtain grace: let him be accursed.” 
This tenet originated with the schoolmen, particu¬ 
larly with Thomas Aquinas, who taught that, in con¬ 
sequence of the death of Christ, the sacraments in¬ 
stituted in the New Testament have obtained an in¬ 
strumental or efficient virtue which those of the Old 
Testament did not possess. The distinction at 
length came to be established, that the sacraments 
of the Old Testament had produced effects ex opere 
operands, from the power of the administrator, those 
of the New Testament ex opere operato, from the ad¬ 
ministration itself. In opposition to the doctrine 
laid down by Thomas Aquinas, which received the 
sanction of the Church of Rome, Duns Scotus de¬ 
nied that the effective power of grace was contained 
in the sacraments themselves. The forerunners of 
the Reformation, for instance Wessel and Wycliffe, 
combated still more decidedly the doctrine of Aqui¬ 
nas. The Reformers taught plainly that the sacra¬ 
ments have no efficacy in themselves, nor do they 
derive any efficacy from the administrator, but de¬ 
rive all their efficacy from the working of the Spirit 
of Christ in the true believer who receives them. 
The Protestant churches, accordingly, unite in deny¬ 
ing the doctrine of the opus operatum held by the 
Romish Church. 

OQUAMIRIS, sacrifices offered by the Mingre- 
lians in the Caucasus, which partake partly of a 
Jewish, partly of a Pagan character: “Their prin¬ 
cipal sacrifice,” as we learn from Picarf, “ is that at 
which the priest, after he has pronounced some parti¬ 
cular prayers over the ox, or such other animal as is 
appointed and set apart for that solemn purpose, 
singes the victim in five several places to the skin 
with a lighted taper; then leads it in procession 
round the devotee for whose particular service it is 
to be slaughtered, and at last, having sacrificed it, 
orders it to be drest, and brought to table. The 
whole family thereupon stand all round about it, 
each of them with a wax-taper in his hand. lie 
for whom the sacrifice is peculiarly intended, kneels 
down before the table, having a caudle or wax-taper 
in his hand, whilst the priest reads some prayers that 
are suitable to the solemn occasion. When he has 
done, not only he who kneels, but his relations, 
friends, and acquaintance throw frankincense into 
the fire, which is placed near the victim. The priest 
then cuts off a piece of the victim, waves it over the 
head of him at whose request it is offered up, and 
gives it him to eat; after which the whole company, 
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drawing near to him, wave their wax-tapers over his 
head in like maimer, and throw them afterwards into 
the same fire, where they had but just before cast their 
frankincense. Every person that is present at this 
solemn act of devotion lias the liberty to eat as much 
as lie thinks proper; but is enjoined to carry no part 
of it away; the remainder belongs to the sacrifica- 
tnr. They have another Oquamiri , which is cele¬ 
brated in honour of their dead. There is nothing, 
however, very particular or remarkable in it but the 
ceremony of sacrificing some bloody victims, upon 
which they pour oil and wine mingled together. 
They make their oblations of wine likewise to the 
saints after divers forms ; a particular detail whereof 
would be tedious and insipid, and of little or no im¬ 
portance. I shall only observe, therefore, that be¬ 
sides the wine, they offer up a pig, and a cock to 
St. Michael, and that the Oquamiri, which is devoted 
to the service of St. George, when their vintage is 
ripe, consists in consecrating a barrel of wine to him, 
which contains about twenty flaggotis; though it 
must not be broached till after Whitsuntide, on the 
festival of St. Peter: at which time the master of 
each family carries a small quantity of it to St. 
George's church, where be pays liis devotions to the 
saint; after which lie returns home and takes all bis 
family with him into the cellar. There they range 
themselves in order round the barrel, the head where¬ 
of is plentifully furnished with bread and cheese and 
a parcel of chihhols, or little onions, by (lie master of 
the house, who, before any thing is touched, repeats 
a prayer. At last, he either kills a hog, or a kid, 
and sprinkles part of the blood all round the vessel. 
The ceremony concludes with eating and drinking.” 

ORACLE, the Holy of Holies, or the most holy 
place in the temple of Solomon, which occupied the 
third part of the enclosure of the temple towards 
the west. It was ten cubits square. None but the 
lugh-priest was permitted to enter it, and that only 
once a-year, on the great day of atonement. See 
Temple. 

ORACLES, dark answers supposed to be given 
by demons in ancient times to those who consulted 
them. Cicero calls them the language of the gods. 
The term oracle was also used to denote the place 
where these revelations were made. Herodotus 
attributes the origin of oracles to the Egyptians. 
“The two oracles," says he, “of Egyptian Thebes 
and of Dodona. have entire resemblance to each 
other. The art of divination, as now practised in 
our temples, is thus derived from Egypt; at least 
the Egyptians were the first who introduced the 
sacred festivals, processions, and supplications, 
and from them the Greeks were instructed." The 
principal oracles in Egypt were those of the The¬ 
ban Jupiter, of Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, 
Mars, and above all, of Latona, in the city of Buto, 
which the Egyptians held in the highest ven¬ 
eration ; but the mode of divining was different in 
each of them, and the power of giving oracular an¬ 


swers was confined to certain deities. According to 
Herodotus, the first oracle in Greece was founded at 
Dodona, by a priestess of the. Theban Jupiter, who 
had been carried off by Phoenician pirates, and sold 
into that country. 

The responses of oracles were given in several dif¬ 
ferent ways. At Delphi, the priestess of Apollo de¬ 
livered her answers in hexameter verse, while at 
Dodona they were uttered from beneath the shade of 
a venerable oak. In several places the oracles were 
given by letters sealed up, and in not a few by lot. 
The lots were a kind of dice, on which were engraven 
certain diameters or words, whose explanations 
were to be sought on tables made for the purpose. 

In some temples the person consulting the oracle 
threw the dice himself; in others they were dropped 
from a box; hut in either case the use of the dice 
was preceded by sacrifices and other customary cere¬ 
monies. The belief in oracles rapidly pervaded every 
province, and came to exert a degree of inflitenee 
which was fitted to control every department, both 
secular and sacred. “ The oracles,” says Polity., in 
his ‘Weltgeschichte,’ or World-History, “which ex¬ 
ercised so important an influence in Greece, espe¬ 
cially during the first periods of civilization, not 
unfrequently guided public opinion and the spirit of 
national enterprise, with distinguished wisdom. Pre¬ 
eminent among the rest, the oracle at Delphi en¬ 
joyed a world-wide renown ; and there it was that 
the wealth and the treasures of more than one con¬ 
tinent, were concentrated. Its responses revealed 
many a tyrant, and foretold his fate. Many an un¬ 
happy being was saved through its means, or directed 
by its counsel. It encouraged useful institutions, 
and communicated the discoveries in art or science 
under the sanction of a divine authority. And 
lastly, by its doctrines and example it caused the 
moral law to he kept holy, and civil rights to he re¬ 
spected.” 

The most famous oracles of ancient Greece were 
those which belonged to Apollo and to Zeus, while 
other deities, such as Demeter, Hermes, and Pluto, 
and even heroes, for example Ampliiaraus and Tro- 
plionius, gave forth their oracles to the credulous 
inquirers who flocked to learn the dark secrets of 
the future. And the answers, instead of being clear 1 
and Satisfactory, were uniformly couched in such 
ambiguous terms, that they were capable of quite 
opposite and contradictory interpretations. Gib¬ 
bon the historian charges the ancient oracles with 
intentional fraud, and states, with evident delight, 
that Constantine the Great doomed them to silence. 
Several writers, however, have alleged that the cre¬ 
dit of oracles whs destroyed at a much earlier period 
than the reign of Constantine. Lucan, in his 1 Phar- 
salia,’ which was written in the time of Nero, 
scarcely thirty years after the crucifixion of our 
Lord, laments it as one of the greatest calamities of 
that age, that the Delphian oracle had become silent. 
Lucian also declares, that when lie was at Delphi, 
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the oracle gave forth no reply. And the important 
statement is made by Porphyry, in a passage cited 
by Eusebius, that “since Jesus began to be wor¬ 
shipped, no man had received any public help or 
benefit from the gods.” 

Tbe oracles of heathen antiquity were limited to 
Greece, never having been adopted by the Romans, 
who bad many other means of discovering the will 
of the gods, such as the Sibylline books, augury, 
omens, and such like. The only Italian oracles, in¬ 
deed, were those of Fmtnus and of Fortuna. The 
ancient Scandinavians had also their oracles, like 
those of Greece, and held in equal veneration. It 
was generally believed in all the northern nations, 
that tbe male and female divinities, or more gener¬ 
ally, that the Three Destinies gave forth these ota- 
cles. The people sometimes persuaded themselves 
that the statues of their gods gave responses by a 
gesture, or a slight inclination of the head. 

ORAL LAW. The Jews believe that two laws 
were delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai, the one 
committed to writing in the text of the Pentateuch, 
and the other handed down by oral tradition from 
generation to generation. The latter is the Oral 
Law, and consists of an explanation of the text or 
Written Laic. From the time of Moses to the days 
of the Rabbi Judah, no part of the Oral Law had 
been committed to writing for public use. In every 
generation the president of the Sanhedrim, or the 
prophet of his age, wrote notes for his own private 
use, of the traditions which he had learned from his 
teachers. These were collected, arranged, and me¬ 
thodized by Rabbi Judah the Iloly, thus forming 
the Misiina (which see), a book regarded by the 
Jews with the highest veneration. 

ORARION, a vestment worn by a deacon in the 
Greek Church, which, though precisely resembling 
the Romish stole in form, is less like it in appearance, 
because, instead of being worn in the fashion of a 
scarf, it is thrown only over the left shoulder. 

ORARIUM. See Stole. 

ORATORIES. Sec Pkoseuch^e. 

ORATORIO, a sacred drama set to church mu¬ 
sic. The most noted of these pieces arc Handel's 
Messiah and Haydn’s Creation. The name Ora¬ 
torio is believed to have arisen from the circum¬ 
stance that sacred musical dramas originated with 
the congregation of the Oratory, and having been 
adopted by all the societies of the same foundation, 
speedily rose into great popularity. At first the 
Oratorio seems to have been little more than a sim¬ 
ple cantata, but in a short time it assumed a drama¬ 
tic form somewhat resembling the Mystery of the 
Middle Ages, and is now highly esteemed among 
the lovers of sacred music, both in Britain and on 
the Continent. See Music (Sacred). 

ORATORY (Lat. orare, to pray), a name an¬ 
ciently given to places of public worship in general 
as being houses of prayer. The name was in later 
times given to smnller or domestic chapels. Oratory 


is used among the Romanists to denote a closet or 
little apartment near a bed-chamber, furnished with 
a little altar, crucifix, and other furniture suited in 
their view to a place for private devotion. 

ORATORY (Fathers of the), a Romish order 
of religious founded in Italy by Philip Neri, 
and publicly approved by Gregory XIII. in 1577. 
The congregation derived its name from the clmpel 
or oratory which Neri built for himself at Florence, 
and occupied for many years. To this order belong¬ 
ed Baronius, Raynald, and Laderehi, the distin¬ 
guished authors of the Annals of tbe Church. 

ORATORY OF THE HOLY JESUS (Fathers 
of the), a Romish order of religious instituted in 
1G13 by Peter de Berulle, a man of talents and 
learning," who afterwards rose to the rank of a car¬ 
dinal. The fathers of this French order have not, 
like the fathers of the Italian order, distinguished 
themselves by their researches in ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, but have devoted themselves to all branches of 
learning, both secular and sacred. They are not 
monks, but belong to the secular clergy, nor do they 
chant any canonical hours. They are called fathers 
of the oratory, because they have no churches in 
which the sacraments are administered, but only 
chapels or oratories in which they read prayers and 
preach. 

OIIBONA, a goddess among the ancient Romans 
worshipped at Rome, more especially by parents 
who had been deprived of their children, or were 
afraid of losing them in dangerous illness. 

ORCUS. See Hades, Hell. 

ORDEAL, an appeal to the judgment of God, 
which was often resorted to by the Saxons and Nor¬ 
mans in criminal cases, where, in consequence of the 
insufficiency of the evidence, it was difficult to ascer¬ 
tain whether the accused was innocent or guilty. 
In such cases of uncertainty recourse was had to 
various modes of trial or ordeal. Thus the accused 
was not unfrequently required to swear upon a 
copy of the New Testament, am) on the relics of the 
holy martyrs, or on their tombs, that be was inno¬ 
cent of the crime imputed to him. He was also 
obliged to find eleven persons of good reputation 
who should upon oath attest his innocence. These 
twelve oaths were required, — eleven and his own, — 
to acquit a person of the wound of a noble which 
drew blood, or laid bare the bone, or broke a limb. 
Sometimes, however, thirty compurgators, as they 
were called, appeared on each side. Another mode 
of ordeal frequently resorted to in the Norman 
courts of this kingdom has been already described 
under the article Battle (Trial hy). 

The most ancient form of ordeal, and the soon¬ 
est laid aside, was probably the trial by the cross, 
which Charlemagne charged his sons to use when¬ 
ever disputes should arise among them. It is thtu 
described by Dr. Mackay, in his ‘ Memoirs of Ex¬ 
traordinary Popular Delusions:’ “When a person 
accused of any crime had declared bis innocence up- 
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on oath, and appealed to the cross for its judgment 
in his favour, he was brought into the church, be¬ 
fore the altar. The priests previously prepared two 
sticks exactly like one another, upon one of which 
was carved a figure of the cross. They were both 
wrapped up with great care and many ceremonies, 
in a quantity of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, 
or on the relics of the saints. A solemn prayer was 
then offered up to God, that he would be pleased to 
discover, by the judgment of his holy cross, whether 
the accused person were innocent or guilt}'. A 
priest then approached the altar, and took up one of 
the sticks, and the assistants unswathed it reverently. 
If it was marked with the cross, the accused person 
was innocent; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would 
be unjust to assert, that the judgments thus deli¬ 
vered were, in all cases, erroneous; and it would be 
absurd to believe that they were left altogether to 
chance. Many true judgments were doubtless given, 
and, in all probability, most conscientiously; for 
we cannot but believe that the priests endeavoured 
beforehand to convince themselves by secret inquiry 
and a strict examination of the circumstances, whe¬ 
ther the appellant were innocent or guilty, and that 
they took up the crossed or uncrossed stick accord- 
1 ingly. Although, to all other observers, the sticks, 
as enfolded in the wool, might appear exactly simi¬ 
lar, those who enwrapped them could, without any 
difficulty, distinguish the one from the other.” This 
! species of ordeal was abolished by the Emperor 
Louis the Devout, about A. d. 820. The trial by 
Corsned (which see), or the morsel of execration, 
has been already noticed. 

The other kinds of ordeal are thus sketched by 
Mr. Thomson in his ‘Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain:’ “The fire-ordeal was extremely an¬ 
cient, since to 1 handle hot iron, and walk over fire,’ 
as a proof of innocence, is mentioned in the Antigone 
of Sophocles. It was ordained for free men, and 
consisted in taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece 
of red-hot iron, weighing from one to three pounds; 
or else by walking unhurt and barefoot, over nine 
red-hot ploughshares, laid at unequal distances; in 
which manner Queen Emma, the mother of Edward 
the Confessor, cleared herself from suspicion of 
familiarity with Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester. The 
ordeal of cold water, was for ceorls, and was some¬ 
times performed by throwing the accused person 
into a river or pond; when, if he floated therein 
without any action of swimming, it was received as 
an evidence of his guilt, but if he sunk, he was ac¬ 
quitted. The trial of hot water, was plunging the 
bare hand or arm up to the elbow in boiling water, 
and taking out therefrom a stone weighing from one 
to three pounds, carrying it the space of nine of the 
accused person's feet. The iron ordeal was similar 
to. this last, as well as to that of fire; since the hot 
iron was to be carried the same distance, and in both 
cases the hand was immediately to be bound up and 
1 sealed, and, after remaining so for three days, if the 


flesh did not appear foul, the accused person was not 
considered guilty. The performance of these trials 
was attended with considerable ceremony; and 
Athelstan ordered that those appealing to them 
should go three nights before to the priest who was 
to conduct it, and live only on bread and salt, water 
and herbs. He was to be present at all the masses 
during the interval, and on the morning of the day 
of trial was to make his offerings and receive the 
sacrament; swearing, that ‘ in the Lord with full 
folcright, be was innocent both in word and deed, of 
that charge of which he had been accused.’ The 
dread of magical artifices, which was so prevalent 
with the Anglo-Saxons, was probably the reason 
whv most of their corporal trials were performed 
fasting, and by sun rise; but ordeals were prohibited 
both on fasts and festivals. The fire was lighted 
within the church, into which no person was to enter 
excepting the priest and accused person, until the 
space were measured out, and the water were boiling 
furiously, in a vessel of iron, copper, lead, or clay. 
When all was prepared, two men were to enter of 
each side, and to agree that the water was boiling 
furiously; after which an equal number of persons 
was called in from both parts, not exceeding twelve, 
all fasting, who were placed along the church with 
the ordeal between them. The priest then sprinkled 
them with holy water, of which they were also to 
taste, kiss the Gospels, and be signed with the cross. 
During these rites, the fire was not to be mended 
any more; and if the ordeal were by iron, it re¬ 
mained on the coals until the last collect was finished, 
when it was removed to the staples which were to 
sustain it. The extent of the trial appears to have 
been decided by the accusation since the ordeal was 
sometimes called anfeald, or single, when the stone 
or iron was probably only three pounds in weight, 
and when the defendant dipped only his hand and 
wrist, in the water; but in other cases the ordeal was 
entitled threefold, when the whole arm was plunged 
into the cauldron, and the iron was to be of three 
pounds weight. Whilst the accused was taking out 
the stone or bearing the iron, nothing was to be 
uttered but a prayer to the Deity to discover the 
truth; after which, it was to be left for three days 
undecided. The ordeal might be compounded for, 
and it has been supposed that there were many means 
even for performing it unhurt; as collusion with the 
priest, the length of ceremony and distance of the 
few spectators, and preparations for hardening the 
skin, aided by the short distance which the suspected 
person had to bear the iron. 

“ In all these cases, if the accused party escaped 
unhurt, he was of course adjudged innocent; but if 
it happened otherwise, he was condemned as guilty. 
A thief found criminal by the ordeal, was to be put 
to death, unless his relations would pay his legal 
valuation, the amount of the goods, and give security 
for his good behaviour. As these trials were origi¬ 
nally invented to preserve innocence from false 
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accusation, under the notion that heaven would 
always, miraculously, interpose to protect the guilt¬ 
less, they were called 1 the judgment of God;’ and 
the word ordeal itself, is derived from a Celtic origin, 
signifying judgment. It was also entitled the ‘ com¬ 
mon purgation,’ to distinguish it from the canonical 
one, which was by oath; but both in England and 
in Sweden, the clergy presided at the trial, and it 
was also performed upon sacred ground. The canon 
law at a very early period, however, declared the 
ordeal to be against that divine command, 1 Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God;' but in King 
John’s time, there were grants to the bishops and 
clergy to use the judgment by fire, water, and iron; 
and it was not until about 1218, that it was abolished 
under Henry III.” 

In modern heathen nations we find the ordeal not 
unfrequently in use. Thus, among the Hindus, the 
fire-ordeal is known and practised, as appears from 
the following brief extract from Forbes’s ‘ Orieutal 
Memoirs:’ “ When a man, accused of a capital crime, 
chooses to undergo the ordeal trial, he is closely 
confined for several days; his right hand and arm 
are covered with thick wax-cloth, tied up and sealed, 
in the presence of proper olficers, to prevent deceit. 
In the English districts the covering was always 
sealed with the Company's arms, and the prisoner 
placed under an European guard. At the time fixed 
for the ordeal, a cauldron of oil is placed over a (ire ; 
when it boils, a piece of money is dropped into the 
vessel; the prisoner's arm is unsealed and washed in 
the presence of his judges and accusers. During 
this part of the ceremony the attendant Brahmins 
supplicate the Deity. On receiving their benedic¬ 
tion, the accused plunges his hand into the boiling 
fluid, and takes out the coin. The arm is afterwards 
again sealed up until the time appointed for a re¬ 
examination. The seal is then broken: if no 
blemish appears, the prisoner is declared innocent; 
if the contrary, he suffers the punishment due to his 
crime." 

Among the natives of Northern Guinea a species 
of ordeal is in use for the detection of witchcraft. 
It goes by the name of the red-water ordeal, the 
red water employed for this purpose being a decoc¬ 
tion made from the inner bark of a large forest tree 
of the mimosa family'. The mode in which this or¬ 
deal is practised is thus described by Mr. Wilson: 
“ A good deal of ceremony is used in connection 
with the administration of the ordeal. The people 
who assemble to see it administered form themselves 
into a circle, and the pots containing the liquid are 
placed in the centre of the inclosed space. The ac¬ 
cused then comes forward, having the scantiest 
apparel, but with a cord of palm-leaves bound round 
his waist, and seats himself in the centre of the cir¬ 
cle. After his accusation is announced, he makes a 
formal acknowledgment of all the evil deeds of his 
past life, then invokes the name of God three times, 
and imprecates his wrath in case he is guilty of the 


particular crime laid to his charge. He then steps 
forward and drinks freely' of the ‘red-water.’ If it 
nauseates and causes him to vomit freely, he sutlers 
no serious injury, and is at once pronounced inno¬ 
cent. If, on the other hand, it causes vertigo and 
he loses his self-control, it is regarded as evidence of 
guilt, and then all sorts of indignities and cruelties 
are practised upon him. A general howl of indigna¬ 
tion rises from the surrounding spectators. Children 
and others are encouraged to hoot at him, pelt him 
with stones, spit upon him, and in many instances 
he is seized by the heels and dragged through the 
bushes and over rocky' places until his body is shame¬ 
fully lacerated and life becomes extinct. Even his 
own kindred are required to take part in these cruel 
indignities, and no outward manifestation of grief is 
allowed in behalf of a man who has been guilty of so 
odious a crime. 

“On the other hand, if he escapes without injury, 
his character is thoroughly purified, and he stands on 
a better footing in society than he did before he 
submitted to the ordeal. After a few days, he is 
decked out in his best robes; and, accompanied by 
a large train of friends, he enjoys a sort of triumphal 
procession over the town where he lives, receives the 
congratulations of his friends, and the community in 
general; and not unfrequently, presents are sent to 
him by friends from neighbouring villages. After 
all this is over, he assembles the principal men of 
the town, and arraigns his accusers before them, 
who, in their turn, must submit to the same ordeal, 
or pay a large fine to the man whom they attempted 
to injure.” A similar process is followed in Southern 
Guinea for the detection of witchcraft. At the 
Gabon the root used is called Nkazya (which see). 

The natives on the Grain Coast have another 
species of ordeal, called the “ hot oil ordeal,” which 
is used to detect petty thefts, and in cases where 
women are suspected of infidelity to their husbands. 
The suspected person is required to plunge the hand 
into a pot of boiling oil. If it is withdrawn without 
pain, he is innocent. If he suffers pain, he is guilty, 
and fined or punished as the case may require. 

The ordeal seems not to have been altogether 
unknown among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Thus in the Antigone of Sophocles, in a passage to 
which we have already alluded, the poet speaks of 
persons “ offering, in proof of innocence, to grasp the 
burning steel, to walk through fire, and take their 
solemn oath, they knew not of the deed.” Pliny ! 
also, speaking of a feast which the ancient Romans 
celebrated annually in honour of the sun, observes 
that the priests, who were to be of the family' of the 
Ilirpians, danced on this occasion barefoot on burn¬ 
ing coals without burning themselves; which is evi¬ 
dently an allusion to the fiery ordeal. It was from 
the Northern nations, however, particularly the 
ancient Dunes, that the ordeal was most probably 
derived by the Anglo-Saxons and Normans. It was 
sanctioned indeed by public law in most of the 
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countries in the ninth century, mid gradually gave 
way before more eulightoned principles of legisla- 

From this spirit they distinguished the Paraclete, 
promised by Christ, the Consolalor, into fellowship 



tion. 

with whom one should enter by the spiritual baptism, | 



ORDER, a term used at one time to denote the 

which they called, therefore, the consolamenlum. 



rules of a monastic institution, but afterwards em- 

They held that there were many such higher spirits, 



ployed to signify the several monasteries living under 

ministering to the vigour of the higher life. But 



the same rule. 

from all these they distinguished the Holy Spirit, 



ORDERS, one of the seven sacraments of the 

pre-eminently so to be called, as being exalted above 



Church of Rome. It refers to the consecration of 
the different orders of office-bearers in the church. 

tdl others, and whom they designated as the Spinlus 
principalis, the principal Spirit. They held to a 



Of these in the Roman hierarchy there are seven, — 
porters or door-keepers, readers, exorcists, acolytes, 

threefold judgment; first, the expulsion of the apos¬ 
tate souls from heaven; second, that which began 



subdeacons, deacons, and priests. To these some 
add an eighth, the order of bishops; others, how¬ 
ever, consider it not as a distinct order, but as a 
higher degree of the priesthood. The original mode 

with the appearance of Christ; third and last, when 
Christ shall raise his redeemed to that higher condi¬ 
tion which is designed for them. This they regarded 
as the final consummation, when the souls shall be 



' of Ordination (which see) followed by the apostles 

reunited with the spirits and with the higher organs 



appears to have been simple, ministers and deacons 

they had left behind them in heaven. This was their 



having been ordained by prayer and the imposition 

resurrection.” The whole system of the Ordiburii 



of hands. In process of time various additional 

indicates their connection with a Jewish theology, 



ceremonies came to be introduced. In the Church 

and in farther confirmation of this view of their doc- 



of Rome the plan was adopted of delivering to a 

trines, it may be stated, that they attached a peculiar 



priest the sacred vessels—the paten and the chalice 

value to the apocryphal book called the Ascension 



—and accompanying this action with certain words 

of Isaiah, where in fact the germs of many of their 



which authorize him to celebrate mass, and offer 

opinions are to be found. 



sacrifice to God. In the ordination of a priest, the 

ORDINAL, the book which contains the forms 



matter is the vessels which are delivered to him, and 

observed in the Church of England for the ordina- 



the form is the pronouncing of these words, “Take 

tion and consecration of bishops, priests, and dea- 



thou authority to offer up sacrifices to God, and to 

cons. It was prepared in the lime of Edward the ^ 



1 celebrate masses both for the dead and for the liv- 

Sixth, and confirmed at the same time by the autlio- [ 



1 big, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 

rity of Parliament. 



of the Iloly Ghost." 

ORDINANCES (IIoi.y), institutions of Divine 



ORDERS. See Ordination. 

authority to be observed by the Christian church in 



ORDERS (Monastic). See Monachism. 

all ages. Those rites and ceremonies which are not 



ORD1BARII, a party of Catiiarists (which 

sanctioned by the Word of G&d, being of merely 



see), in the seventh and following centuries, who 

human appointment, are not entitled to the name of 



taught that a Trinity first began to exist at the birth 

Holy Ordinances. 



of Christ. The man Jesus became Son of God by 

ORDINANCES (The Thirteen). Sec Teles- 


1 

his reception of the -Word communicated to him, 

DIIUTANGA. 



and he was the son of Mary, not in a corporeal but 

ORDINARY, a term used in England to denote a 



in a spiritual sense, being born of her in a spiritual 

person who has ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of course 



manner, by the communication of the Word; and 

and of common right; in opposition to persons who 



when, by the preaching of Jesus, others were at- 

are extraordinarily appointed. Ordinary was a title 



traded, the Holy Ghost began to exist. The most 

anciently given to archdeacons. 



important of the peculiar doctrines maintained by 

ORDINATION, the act of setting apart to the 



this sect are thus noticed by Neander: “According 

holy office of the ministry. Theinethod of ordina- 



to their doctrine, repentance must have respect not 

tion or appointment to the office oF a religious teacher 



only to all single sins, but first of all to that common 

in the Christian church, was derived not from any 



sm of the souls that fell from God, which preceded 

of the Levitical institutions, but rather from the or- 



their existence in time. This is the consciousness of 

(finances of the synagogue as they were constituted 



the apostasy from God, of the inward estrangement 

after the Babylonish captivity. According to Sel- 



from him, and pain on account of this inner aversion 

den and Vitringa, the presidents and readers of the 



to God, as constituting the only foundation of true 

synagogue w>erc at first set apart to their office by 



penitence. As the Gnostics supposed that, by vir- 

the solemn imposition of hands. At an after period, 



tue of the new birth, every soul is reunited to its 

other ceremonies came to be added, such as anoint- 



corresponding male half, the higher spirit of the 

ing with oil, investiture with the sacred garments, 



pleroma, so the Catharist party of which we are 

and the delivery of the sacred vessels into the hands 



speaking supposed, in this case, a restoration of the 

of the person ordained; the last-mentioned rite being 



relation between the soul and its corresponding spirit, 

evidently an imitation of the filling of the hands re- \ 


1 ' 

from which it had been separated by the apostasy, 
n. 

ferred to in Exod. xxix. 24, Lev. xxi. 10, Num. iii. 

3 c 
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3, as having been practised in the consecration of 
the Jewish priests and high-priests. 

The first instance on record of the ordination of 
office-bearers in the Christian Church, is that of the 
seven deacons at Jerusalem in Acts vi. 1 — 7. Though 
the office to which these men were appointed had 
reference to the secular and financial arrangements of 
the church, it is worthy of notice, that even to this 
office they were set apart by prayer and the imposi¬ 
tion of hands. Various other passages of the New 
Testament give an account of the ordination of Chris¬ 
tian teachers and office-bearers. Among these may 
be mentioned Acts xiii. 1 — 4; xiv. 23; 1 Tim. iv. 
14; v. 22 ; 2 Tim. i. 6, in all of which three particu¬ 
lars are laid down as included in the ceremony of or¬ 
dination — fasting, prayer, and the laying on of hands. 

It has been the invariable practice in every age of 
the church to observe some solemn ceremonies in 
setting apart any man to the sacred functions of the 
ministry ; and in the most ancient liturgies, both of 
the Eastern and the Western churches, are found 
certain special forms of ordination. Nor has the ob¬ 
servance of the rites of ordination been confined to 
one section of the Christian church ; but it has ex¬ 
tended to all denominations of Christians, and even 
to schismatics and heretics. And while the min¬ 
istry of the word has always been deemed a pecu¬ 
liarly sacred office, and ordination to the ministry a 
solemn transaction, every precaution was used in 
the ancient church to prevent unworthy persons 
from intruding themselves rashly into the ministerial 
office. Certain qualifications, accordingly, were re¬ 
garded as indispensable in the candidate for ordina¬ 
tion. Thus it was necessary that any one who wished 
to take upon himself the sacred functions should be 
of a certain specified age. The rules by which the 
canonical age for ordination were regulated in the 
early Christian Church, were, no doubt, derived from 
the Jewish economy; the age of twenty-five re¬ 
quired for the Levites being adopted for deacons, 
and that of thirty years required for priests being 
adopted for presbyters and bishops. In the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions we find fifty years prescribed 
as the age for a bishop, but no long time seems to 
have elapsed when it was reduced to thirty. Nay, 
even cases occurred in which individuals, probably 
of eminent qualifications, were raised to the episco¬ 
pal dignity at an earlier age than even thirty. Jus¬ 
tin alleges the lowest age for a bishop to be thirty- 
five years. The Roman bishops, Siricius and 
Zosimus, required thirty years for a deacon, thirty- 
five for a presbyter, and forty-five fora bishop. The 
Council of Trent fixed the age for a deacon at twenty- 
three, and that for a priest at twenty-five. Children 
were sometimes appointed to the office of reader, but 
by the laws of J ustinian none were to be appointed 
to that office under twelve years of age. The age 
for subdeacons, acolyths, and other inferior officers, 
varied, ranging at different times from fifteen to 
twenty-five. 


Every candidate for ordination was required to un¬ 
dergo a strict examination in regard more especially 
to his faith, but also to his morals and his worldly 
condition. The conduct of the examination was in¬ 
trusted chiefly to the bishops, but it was held in 
public, and the people were allowed to take a part 
in it, while their approval of the candidate was 
equally requisite with that of the bishop. That the 
people might have full opportunity of making in¬ 
quiry into the character and qualifications of the 
candidates their names were published. By a law 
of Justinian each candidate was required to give a 
written statement of his religious opinions in his own 
Imnd-writiug, .and to take a solemn oath against si¬ 
mony. It was decreed also, by a council in the 
beginning of the ninth century, that every candidate 
should go through a course of preparation or proba¬ 
tion previous to his being ordained. 

It was a rule in the early church that no person 
should be ordained to the higher offices without pass¬ 
ing beforehand through the inferior degrees. This 
arrangement was productive of much advantage, as 
it secured, on the part of every aspirant to the min¬ 
isterial office, the possession of considerable profes¬ 
sional experience, and a familiar acquaintance with 
the whole system of ecclesiastical discipline and 
polity. As a general rule, which, however, admit¬ 
ted of some exceptions, no individual was ordained 
to a ministry at large, but to the exercise of the pas¬ 
toral functions in some specified church or locality. 
Non-residence was also expressly discountenanced, 
every pastor being expected to remain within his 
allotted district. The clerical tonsure was not made 
requisite for the ordained ministry until about the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. 

In the fourth, and throughout the greater part of the 
fifth century, it is mentioned in terms of disappro¬ 
bation as unbecoming spiritual persons. 

From the canons of councils, and the testimony 
of many ecclesiastical writers, Episcopalians con¬ 
clude that the power of administering the rite of 
ordination was vested in the bishop alone, the pres¬ 
byter being only allowed to assist the bishop in the 
ordination of a fellow-presbyter. Ordination was 
always required to be performed publicly in the pres¬ 
ence of the congregation, and during the first four 
centuries there does not appear to have been any 
stated seasons appointed for the performance of the 
rite. Afterwards, however, ordinations took place 
on the Lord’s day, and usually in connection with 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the candidate 
kneeling before the table. 

It was customary in early times for those who 
were preparing for ordination to observe a season ot 
fasting and prayer. The service itself consisted 
simply of prayer and the imposition ot hands, the 
latter practice being considered by many as differing j 
from the common imposition of hands at baptism, 
confirmation, and absolution. No mention occurs 
previous to the niuth century, of the practice of. 
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anointing the candidate for holy orders. The Greek 
Church has never used it. It is not mentioned in 
the fourth council of Carthage; where the rites of 
ordination are described ; nor was it the practice in 
the time of Pope Nicholas I., who died in a. n. 867. 
The custom of delivering the sacred vessels, orna¬ 
ments, and vestments appears not to have been fully 
introduced until the seventh century, though some 
trace of it is to be found at an earlier date. The 
badges and insignia differed according to the nature 
of the office to which the individual was ordained. 
Thus at the ordination of a bishop, a Bible was laid 
upon his head, or put into his hands, in order to re¬ 
mind him that it was his duty habitually to search 
the Word of God : a ring was put upon his finger in 
token of his espousals to the church, and a staff was 
put into his hand as an emblem of his office as a 
shepherd to whose care the flock was committed. 
The presbyter, in the act of ordination, received the 
sacramental cup and plate. On the deacon, when 
set apart to his office, the bishop solemnly laid his 
right hand, and presented him with a copy of the 
Gospels. The sub-deacon received an empty paten 
and cup, with a ewer and napkin; the reader re¬ 
ceived a copy of the Scriptures; the acolvth, a can- 

I dlcstick with a taper, and the doorkeeper the keys 
of the church. The custom was also introduced of 
signing the party ordained with the sign of the cross, 
and at the close of the solemn service he received 
the kiss of charity from the ordaining minister. 

ft lias been already noticed that in the early 
church, ordination was not given unless to a special 
charge, and with few exceptions this continued to be 
the rule until the age of Charlemagne, when laws 
required to be, enacted against the clerici acephali, 
in consequence of the great number of clergy who 
were not regularly settled in parochial cures. Many 
of these were the domestic chaplains of noblemen or 
private gentlemen, while others were clergymen who 
had received vague or general ordination, a practice 
which lmd been introduced in the seventh century. 
At length, however, in a. d. 877, the bishops resolved 
to abandon the practice of vague ordinations, and to 
adhere strictly to the practice of the ancient church. 
Yet so difficult is it to root out an abuse when once 
it has crept into the church, that at the end of the 
tenth century, the practice of vague ordination con¬ 
tinued extensively to prevail. 

Ordination is practised in all modem churches, 
though their views of the rite seem to differ consi¬ 
derably. In the Church of Rome the delivery of 
the vessels, according to the Ordinal, is the essential 
ordaining act. This, indeed, is expressly declared 
by the Council of Florence, in A. n. 1439, which 
says, “ The matter or visible sign of the order of 
priesthood is the delivery of the chalice with wine in 
it, and of a paten with bread upon it, into the hands 
of the person to he ordained.” The form of words 
with which this ordaining act is accompanied, runs 
thus, “ Receive thou power to offer sacrifice to God, 
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and to celebrate masses both for the living and for 
the dead. In the name of the Lord.” The delivery 
of the vessels, as a part of the ordination service, has 
never been in use in the Greek Church, but is ex¬ 
clusively confined to the Latin Church. 

In the Church of England no person can be or¬ 
dained who has not what is called a title for orders, 
that is, “ some certain place where be might use his 
function.” He must have secured the presentation i 
to a curacy, or a chaplaincy, or he must be the fel¬ 
low of a college, or a “ ‘ master of arts of five years 
standing, that livetli of his own charge in cither of 
the universities,’ before he can be ordained. The 
most general title for orders is a curacy. ‘ And if 
any bishop shall admit any person into the ministry I 
that hath none of these titles as aforesaid, then he 
shall keep and maintain him with all things neces¬ 
sary, till he do prefer him to some ecclesiastical living.’ 

The bishops have absolute power to refuse ordina¬ 
tion to any party whom they may consider ineligible. 

The usual course is as follows: — The candidate 
writes to the bishop of the diocese in which the 
curacy offered to him a* a title is situated, and re¬ 
quests to be ordained. He obtains a personal inter¬ 
view with the bishop, and passes through a viva voce 
examination as to his theological opinions and at¬ 
tainments. If approved, he is permitted to send in 
his papers — that is, the registers of his age and bap¬ 
tism, testimonials from his college, a certificate of 
character attested by three beneticcd clergymen, and 
another document called Si quis, which is a paper 
signed by the clergyman and church-wardens of the 
parish in which the candidate resides, and which cer¬ 
tifies that his name has been publicly called in the 
pariah church, and that no objections have been raised 
against his being admitted into the ministry. He is 
now allowed to proceed, with the other candidates, 
to the examination, which is conducted by the 
bishop’s examining chaplain, and is sustained, in 
some, dioceses, during the whole of three or four days. 

It is strictly theological and ecclesiastical. The ap¬ 
proved candidates take the Oath of Supremacy, sign 
a ‘ Declaration’ that they will conform to the Liturgy, 
and, moreover, subscribe the thirty-nine articles. 

“ The ordination service, as arranged in the Book 
of Common Prayer, is performed in the cathedral of 
the diocese, or in some church or chapel, in the pre¬ 
sence of the congregation. The candidates are there 
formally introduced to the bishop by the archdeacon, 
or his deputy, in these words: — ‘Reverend Father 
in God — I present unto you these persons present to 
he admitted deacons.’ Towards the close of the ser- j 
vice, the bishop, laying his bands severally upon 
their heads, says — ‘Take thou authority to execute 
the office of a deacon in the Church of God commit¬ 
ted unto thee, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And then, 
placing the New Testament in the hand of each, he 
adds—‘ Take thou authority to read the Gospel in 
the Church of God, and to preach the same, if thou , 
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be thereto licensed by the bishop himself.’ The 
Ordination Service in the case of a priest differs in 
some measure from the service which admits to the 
order of deacon. Several of the presbyters present, 
as well its the bishop, lay their hands simultaneously 
on the head of every candidate, and the bishop says 
—‘Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work 
of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose 
sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and whose 
sins thou dost retain tiiey are retained; and be thou 
a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of his 
holy Sacraments: In the name of the Father, arid of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And 
then, delivering to each one a Bible, he adds—‘Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of God, and to 
minister the holy Sacraments in the congregation 
where thou slialt be lawfully appointed thereunto.’ 
When once ordained a presbyter, he is competent 
to take any duty, and to hold any kind of prefer¬ 
ment short of a bishopric, within the pale of the 
Church of England.” A person must be twenty- 
three years of age before he can be ordained deacon ; 

| and twenty-four before he can be ordained priest, 
and thus be permitted to administer the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per. Tlie times of ordination in the Church of Eng¬ 
land are the four Sundays immediately following the 
Ember weeks; being the second Sunday in Lent, 
Trinity Sunday, and the Sundays following the first 
Wednesday after the 14th of September, and the 
13th of December. These are the stated times, but 
ordination may take place at any’ time which the 
bishop may appoint. 

In countries where Lutheranism hits a regular 
establishment, only the general superintendent, or at 
least a superintendent, performs the rite of ordination ; 
yet the Lutheran church allows this power also to 
all other clergymen. The manner in which the Lu¬ 
therans ordain their ministers is as follows; “ IV hen 
a student of divinity has finished hi* course of theo¬ 
logical studies, he applies to the consistory of his 
native district for admission to a theological exami¬ 
nation; which is never refused him, except for very 
important reasons. Such theological examinations 
are held by every consistory once, or if necessary 
twice, every year; and in each one of them seldom 
fewer than ten students are examined in the originals 
both of the Old and New Testament, in Divinity, in 
Christian Morals, in Ecclesiastical History, in Com¬ 
position, and Catechising Children; and, in some 
countries, also in Plulosophy’, and the Ecclesiastical 
Law. The examination in the theoretical sciences 
is conducted in the Latin language. Those who 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the different 
I theological sciences, obtain a claim for an ecclesias¬ 
tical preferment. When a candidate is presented to 
a living, he is again examined, to ascertain if he has 
continued his theological studies since he has been re¬ 
ceived into the number of candidates for the ministry; 
(in many cases, however, an exception is made to this 


rule;) and if a second time he prove worthy of the 
ministry, he is solemnly ordained by the general 
superintendent of the country or district, assisted by 
at least two other clergymen, in the church of which 
he becomes the minister; and at the same time he 
is introduced to his future congregation. Whoo»er 
has been thus ordained, may ascend to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity, without undergoing any other 
ordination.” 

Episcopalians deny the right of presbyters to or¬ 
dain, alleging that such a right belongs exclusively 
to bishops. But, in opposition to episcopal ordina¬ 
tion, Presbyterians are accustomed to urge that 
Timothy is expressly declared in 1 Tim, iv. 14, to 
have been ordained by the laying on of the hands ot 
the presbytery; and further, that in Scripture lan¬ 
guage bishops and presbyters are identical. Be- , 
sides, from ecclesiastical history we learn, that in the 
church of Alexandria presbyters ordained even their 
own bishops for more than two hundred years in 
the earliest ages of Christianity. In Presbyterian 
churches, accordingly, the power of ordination rests 
in the presbytery, and the service consists simply of 
prayer and the imposition of hands. It has been 
supposed by some, that the laying on of hands in 
ordination had exclusive reference to the communi¬ 
cation of extraordinary gifts, and therefore ought 
now to be dispensed with, such gifts having ceased. 
Under the influence of such views, the Church of 
Scotland, at an early period of its history, discarded 
this symbolic rite, and hence in the First Book of 
Discipline we find this passage, “Albeit the apostle* 
used the imposition of hands, yet seeing the miracle 
is ceased, the using the ceremony we judge not to be 
necessary.’’ Such an idea, however, prevailed only 
for a time, and the imposition of hands came to be 
regarded as an essential part of the rite of ordination. 
Among the Wesleyan Methodists ordination is vested 
in the General Conference, and the ceremony con¬ 
sists simply of prayer without imposition of hands. 
The Congregationalists consider ordination to bo 
simply a matter of order, completing and solemnizing 
the entrance of the minister on his pastoral engage¬ 
ments; hence, in this denomination of Christians, 
the church officers, whether pastors or deacons, are 
dedicated to the duties of their office with special 
prayer and by solemn designation, to which most 
of the churches add the imposition of hands by those 
already in office. In the view of the Congrega¬ 
tionalists the pastoral tie is considered its resting, in 
subordination to the Great Head of the Church, on 

. I 

the call of the church members, and ordination is 
simply the formal recognition of the lie thus formed. 
This view of the matter is diametrically opposed to 
the doctrine of the Romish church, which regards 
orders as a holy sacrament, conveying an INDELIBLE 
character (which see), flowing down by regular 
succession from the apostles. 

ORDINATION FASTS. See Ember Days. 

OREADES (Gr. oros, a mountain), nymphs who 
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were believed by the ancient Greeks to preside over 
mountains and grottoes. 

OREBITES, a party of the Hussites (which see). 

OREITUYIA, one of the Nereids (which see). 

ORGAN. See Music (Sacred). 

ORGIES. See Mysteries. 

ORIENTAL CHURCHES. See Eastern 
I Churches. 

ORIGENISTS, the followers of Origen, one of 
the most celebrated of the Christian fathers. He 
was a native of Alexandria in Egypt, having been 
born there in A. D. 185. From his father Leonides, 
who was a devoted Christian, he received a liberal 
and thoroughly Christian education, and having 
early become a subject of divine grace, he manifested 
so warm an attachment to sacred things, that his 
pious parent was wont to thank God who had given 
liim such a son, and would often, when the boy was 
asleep, turnover his breast, kissing it as a temple where 
the Holy Spirit designed to prepare his dwelling. 

I In studying the Word of God, Origen insensibly 
imbibed, probably from constitutional temperament, 
a preference for the allegorical over the natural 
method of interpretation. At first, indeed, this ten¬ 
dency was checked rather than encouraged, but 
1 through the influence of the Alexandrian school, 
and more especially of Clemens, one of its earliest 
teachers, he became an allegorist of an extreme 
character. And besides, his opinions were consider- 
! ably modi/ied by his attendance on the lectures of 
Ammonius Saccas, the teacher of Plotinus, who 
founded the school of the Neo-Platonists. From this 
date commenced the great change in the theological 
tendency of Origeu's mind. He now set himself to 
examine all human systems, and only to hold that 
fast as the truth which he found after severe and 
impartial examination. To arrive at a more in¬ 
timate acquaintance with the sacred writings, he 
studied the Hebrew language after he had reached 
the age of manhood. 

The talents and attainments of Origen as a theo¬ 
logian led to his appointment to the office of a 
catechist at Alexandria. Ilis opportunities of use¬ 
fulness were thus much extended. Multitudes re¬ 
sorted to him for religious instruction, and directing 
! bis attention chiefly to the more advanced catechu¬ 
mens, he gave public lectures on the various sys¬ 
tems of the ancient philosophers, pointing out the 
utter inadequacy of human learning and speculation 
to satisfy the religious wants of man, thus leading 
his hearers gradually to the inspired writings as the 
only source of all true knowledge of divine things. 
One great object, both of his oral lectures and his 
published works, was to counteract the influence of the 
Gnostics, who had succeeded in perverting the views 
of many Christians. But in exposing the errors of 
others, Origen himself incurred the charge of heresy. 
Combining the doctrines of the Platonic system with 
those of Christianity, he ran, in some of his writings 
at least, into wild and unbridled speculation. The 


consequence was, that Demetrius, the bishop of 
Alexandria, prohibited him from exercising the office 
of a public teacher, and drove him to the resolution 
of quitting his native city, and taking refuge with 
his friends at Caesarea in Palestine. The persecu¬ 
tions of Demetrius, however, followed him even 
there. A numerous synod of Egyptians having been 
summoned, Origen was declared as a heretic, and 
excluded from the communion of the church. A 
doctrinal controversy now commenced between two 
opposite parties. The churches in Palestine, Ara¬ 
bia, Phcenieia, and Achaia espoused the cause of 
Origen ; the Church of Rome declared against him. 

During the residence of Origen in Palestine, he 
was ordained as a presbyter at Caesarea, and be¬ 
sides his clerical duties, he employed himself in 
training a number of young men to occupy the im¬ 
portant position of church-teachers. Here also lie 
wrote several of his literary productions, and 
maintained an active correspondence with the 
most distinguished theologians in Cappadocia, Pa¬ 
lestine, and Arabia. In the course of the per¬ 
secution of the Christians by Maximin the Thra¬ 
cian, Origen was compelled frequently to change his 
place of residence, and for two years he was con¬ 
cealed in the house of Juliana, a Christian virgin, 
employing himself in the emendation and improve¬ 
ment of the text of the Alexandrian version of the 
Old Testament. Availing himself of the leisure 
which his retirement afforded, he succeeded in com¬ 
pleting his great work, the IT ex a pl a (which see). 
Under the reign of the Emperor Gordian, in a. d. 
238, he returned once more to Caesarea, and resumed 
his earlier labour*. Throughout the rest of his life 
he continued with indefatigable ardour to prosecute 
his literary and theological pursuits. In the Decian 
persecution he was thrown into prison, and subjected 
to torture, but he was not ashamed to confess his 
Lord. At length, worn out by his labours and suf¬ 
ferings, he died about A. D. 254, in the seventieth 
year of his age. 

The opinions of Origen were maintained with zeal 
after his death by many of his disciples. In Egypt 
there now existed two opposite parties of Origenists 
and Anti-Origenists. In the fourth century they 
appear again, chiefly among the Egyptian monks, un¬ 
der the names of A nthropomorphites and Oriijenistx. 
One of the most eminent of the followers of Origen 
was Gregory Thaumaturgus or the Wonder-worker, 
who was chiefly instrumental in spreading Origenist 
opinions in the fourth century, and through his 
zealous labours Christianity became widely diffused 
in Pontus. The writings of Origen, however, formed 
the chief source of the extraordinary influence which 
this distinguished man exercised over some of the 
most eminent church-teachers of the East, among 
whom may be mentioned Eusebius of Cmsarea, Gre¬ 
gory of Nazianzen, Basil of Caesarea, and Gregorv 
of Nyssa. Origen, indeed, bore the same relation 
to the theological development of the Eastern 
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church, that the great Augustin bore to the West¬ 
ern. 

The chief characteristic of the Origenistic school 
was a strong desire to extract from the Sacred 
Writings a mystical meaning, and thus they too often 
fell into the error of losing sight altogether of their 
historical sense, and even rejecting it as untrue. But 
the principal heresies with which they were charge- • 
able were derived from the work of Origen ‘ On 
Principles,’ a work which was pervaded throughout 
by doctrines drawn from the writings of the Greek 
philosophers, especially those of Plato. Some have 
even accused this speculative writer of having 
given origin to the Arian heresy. Ilis views of the 
Trinity, it must be admitted, were such as were likely 
to afford too much ground for such a charge. He 
seems to_ have distinguished the substance of the 
Father from that of the Son, to have affirmed the in¬ 
feriority of the Holy Spirit to the Son, and even to 
have regarded both the Son and the. Spirit as crea¬ 
tures. He held the pre-existence of human souls, 
that is, their existence before the Mosaic creation, if 
not from eternity; and that in their pre-existent 
state they were clothed in ethereal bodies suited to 
their peculiar nature and condition. He taught that 
souls were doomed to inhabit mortal bodies in this 
world as a punishment for faults committed in their 
pre-existent state. He maintained that the human 
soul of Christ was created before the beginning of 
the world, and united to the Divine Word in a state 
of pristine glory. He alleged, also, that at the re¬ 
surrection mankind shall lay aside the gross mate¬ 
rial bodies with which they are clothed in this world, 
and 3hall be again clothed with refined ethereal bo¬ 
dies. Origen appears to have been a Restorationist , 
believing that after certain periods of time the lost 
souls in hell shall be released from their torments 
and restored to a new state of probation ; and that 
the earth, after the great conflagration, shall become 
habitable again, and be the abode of men and other 
animals. This process of alternate renovation and 
destruction he supposed would last throughout eter¬ 
nal ages. 

Towards the close of the fourth century a strong 
party gradually arose which violently opposed the 
doctrines of Origen. At the head of this party 
stood Epiphaniits of Palestine, who, in his works, 
openly declared Origen to be a heretic, and demand¬ 
ed of the leaders of the Alexandrian school in Pa¬ 
lestine to support his views. This called forth Rufi- 
nus, who, to spread the fame of Origen in the West, 
and at the same time to vindicate him from the 
charge of heresy, published a translation of Origcn’s 
work * On Principles,’ into the Latin language, alter¬ 
ing such passages as had been objected to, and ren¬ 
dering them as far as possible agreeable to the ortho¬ 
dox opinions. In A. r>. 399 Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, who had at one time been an admirer of 
Origen, passed a sentence of condemnation upon his 
memory, and was sanctioned in his decision by the 


Roman Church. The monks who favoured Origen 
he loaded with abuse, but they found a kind protec¬ 
tor in Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople. 

In the sixth century a party of monks in the East 
venerated the name of Origen in consequence of the 
relation which his opinions seemed to bear to the 
doctrines of the Monophysites. This Origenistic 
party, however, met with violent opposition from a 
class of Anti-Origenists, who prevailed upon the 
Emperor Justinian to authorize the assembling of a 
synod in A. t). 541, which formally condemned Ori¬ 
gen and his doctrines, in fifteen canons. This 
condemnation was renewed in the fifth general 
council, which met at Constantinople in A. d. 553, 
and the circumstance that such a decree was passed 
in an oecumenical council had great influence in 
bringing about the more general practice in later 
times, of treating Origen as a heretic. 

ORIGINAL ANTI BURGHERS, the name 
usually given to a small body of Christians which | 
seceded in 1806 from the General Associate (Anti¬ 
burgher) Synod in Scotland. The occasion of this 1 
secession was what is generally known by the name 
of the Old and New Light Controversy, which chiefly 
turned upon the question as to the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion. On this sub¬ 
ject the early Seceders strongly adhered to what is 
commonly termed the Establishment principle. In 
course of time, however, a change began to manifest 
itself in the opinions of a portion of the Secession 
body, who were disposed to doubt the expediency 
and Scriptural authority of National Establishments 
of religion. The subject came at length to be 
openly agitated in the General Associate Synod in 
1793, and from that date New-Light or Anti-Estab¬ 
lishment principles made rapid progress in the body. 
The alarming extent, however, of the change which 
had taken place in the views of the Antiburgher 
section of the Secession on the subject of civil 
establishments of religion, did not become fully ap¬ 
parent until a new Secession Testimony, under the 
name of “The Narrative and Testimony,” was laid 
before the synod at its meeting in 1793. This docu¬ 
ment differed in several important particulars from 
the Original Testimony, but chiefly on the question 
as to the power of the civil magistrate in matters of 1 
religion. Year after year the subject was keenly 
discussed, and it was not until 1804 that the “ Nar¬ 
rative and Testimony" was adopted by the General 
Synod. A small number of members, however, 
headed by Dr. Thomas M'Crie, protested against the 
New Testimony as embodying, in their view, im¬ 
portant deviations from the original principles of the 
First Seceders. When at length the Narrative and 
Testimony came to be enacted as a term of commu¬ 
nion, Dr. M'Crie, and the brethren who adhered to 
his sentiments, felt that it was difficult for them con¬ 
scientiously to remain in communion with the synod. 
They were most reluctant to separate from their 
brethren, ami, accordingly, they retained their posi- 
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tion in connection with the body for two years after 
the New Testimony had been adopted by the synod. 

At length the four brethren, Messrs. Bruce, 
Aitken, Hog, and M'Crie, finding that they could 
no longer content themselves with mere unavailing 
protests against the doings of the synod, solemnly 
separated from the body, and constituted themselves 
I into a presbytery, under the designation of the Con- 
, stitntional Associate Presbytery. But though they 
had thus taken this important step, they did not 
consider it prudent to make a public announcement 
of their meeting until they had full time to publish 
the reasons for the course they had adopted. But 
as they did not affect secrecy in the matter, intelli¬ 
gence of the movement reached the General Asso- 
1 ciate Synod, then sitting in Glasgow, which accord¬ 
ingly, without the formalities of a legal trial, deposed 
1 and excommunicated Dr. M'Crie. 

The points of difference between the Original 
Secession Testimony, and the “Narrative and Tes¬ 
timony” which led to the secession of the four Pro¬ 
testers, and the formation of the Constitutional 
Associate Presbytery, cannot be better stated than 
in the following extract from the explanatory Address 
which Dr. M'Crie delivered at the time to his own 
congregation: “The New Testimony expressly asserts 
that the power competent to worldly kingdoms is to 
be viewed as ‘ respecting only the secular interests 
of society,’ the secular interests of society only, in 
distinction from their religious interests. It is easy 
to see that this principle not only tends to exclude 
nations and their rulers from all interference with 
religion, from employing their power for promoting 
a religious reformation and advancing the kingdom 
of Christ, but also virtually condemns what the 
rulers of this land did in former times of reformation, 
which the original Testimony did bear witness to as 
a work of God. Accordingly, this reformation is 
viewed all along through the new papers as a mere 
ecclesiastical reformation; and the laws made by a 
reforming Parliament, &c., in as far as they recog¬ 
nised, ratified, and established the reformed religion, 
are either omitted, glossed over or explained away. 
In the account of the First Reformation, the aboli¬ 
tion of the laws in favour of Popery is mentioned, 

I but a total and designed silence is observed respect¬ 
ing all the laws made in favour of the Protestant 
Confession and Discipline, by which the nation, in 
its most public capacity, stated itself on the side of 
Christ's cause, and even the famous deed of civil 
; constitution, settled on a reformed footing in 1592, 
is buried and forgotten. The same thing is observ¬ 
able in the account of the Second Reformation. 
On one occasion it is said that the king ‘gave his 
consent to such acts as were thought necessary, for 
securing the civil and religious right of the nation;’ 
without saying whether this were right or wrong. 
But all the other laws of the reforming Parliaments 
during that period, which were specified and ap¬ 
proved in the former papers of the Secession, and 


even the settlement of the civil constitution in 1G49, 
which has formerly been considered as the crowning 
part of Scotland’s Reformation and liberties, is passed 
over without mention or testimony. Even that 
wicked act of the Scottish Parliament after the Re¬ 
storation of Charles II., by which all the laws estab¬ 
lishing and ratifying the Presbyterian religion and 
covenants were rescinded, is passed over in its 
proper place in the acknowledgment of sins, and 
when it is mentioned, is condemned with a reserve; | 
nor was this done inadvertently, for if the Presby¬ 
terian religion ought not to have been established by 
law, it is not easy to condemn a Parliament for re¬ 
scinding that Establishment. 

“Another point which has been in controversy, 
is the national obligation of the religious covenants 
entered into in this land. The doctrine of the new 
Testimony is, that ‘religious covenanting is entirely 
an ecclesiastical duty;’ that persons enter into it 
‘ as members of the Church, and not as members of 
the State;’ that ‘those invested with civil power 
have no other concern with it than ns Church mem¬ 
bers;’ and accordingly it restricts the obligation ot 
the covenants of this land to persons of all ranks I 
only in their spiritual character, and as Church 
members. But it cannot admit of a doubt, that the 
National and Solemn League and Covenant were 
national oaths, in the most proper sense of the word; 
that they were intended as such by those who framed 
them, and that they were entered into in this view 
by the three kingdoms; the civil rulers entering into 
them, enacting them, and setting them forward in 
their public capacity, as well as the ecclesiastical. 
And the uniform opinion of Presbyterians, from the 
time that they were taken, has been, that they are 
binding in a national as well as an ecclesiastical point 
of view. I shall only produce the testimony of one 
respectable writer (Principal Forrester): ‘The bind¬ 
ing force (says he) of these engagements appears in 
the subjects they affect, as , first, Our Church in her 
Representatives, and in their most public capacity, 
the General Assemblies in both nations; second, The 
State Representatives and Parliaments. Thus, all 
assurances are given that either civil or ecclesiastical 
laws can afford; and the public faith of Church and 
State is plighted with inviolable ties; so that they 
must stand while we have a Church or State in 
Scotland; both as men and as Christians, as mem¬ 
bers of the Church and State, under either a reli¬ 
gious or civil consideration, we stand hereby invio¬ 
lably engaged; and not only Representatives, but 
also the Incorporation (or body) of Church and 
State, are under the same.’ On this broad ground 
have Presbyterians stated the obligation of the Cove¬ 
nants of this land. And why should they not ? 
Why- should we seek to narrow their obligation ? 
Are w r e afraid that these lands should be too closely 
bound to the Lord? If religious covenanting be a | 
moral duty, if oaths and vows are founded in the light 
of nature as well as in the Word of God, why should 
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not men be capable of entering into them, and of being 
bound by them in every character in which they are 
placed under the moral government of God,as men and 
as Christians, as members of the Church and of the 
State, whenever there is a call to enter into such 
covenants as have a respect to all these characters, 
as was the case in the covenants of our ancestors, 
which Seceders have witnessed for and formally re¬ 
newed? In the former Testimony witness was ex¬ 
pressly borne to the national obligation of these 
Covenants. In speaking of the National Covenant, 
it says, ‘By this solemn oath and covenant this 
kingdom made a national surrender of themselves 
unto the Lord.’ It declares that the Solemn League 
and Covenant was entered into, and binding upon 
the three kingdoms—that both of them are binding 
upon the church and lands, and the church and na¬ 
tions; the‘deed of civil constitution is said to have 
been settled in consequence of the most solemn co¬ 
venant engagements, and the rescinding of the law 
in favour of the true religion is testified against as 
an act of national perjury. Yet by the new Testi¬ 
mony all are bound to declare, that religious cove¬ 
nanting is entirely an ecclesiastical duty, and binding 
only on the Church and her members as such; and 
that 1 those invested with civil power have no other 
concern with it but as Church members.’ Is it any 
wonder that there should be Seceders who cannot 
submit to receive such doctrine? The time will 
come, when it will be matter of astonishment that 
so few have appeared in such a cause, and that those 
who have appeared should be borne down, opposed, 
and spoken against. It is not a matter of small 
moment to restrict the obligation of solemn oaths, 
the breach of which is chargeable upon a land, or 
to explain away any part of that obligation. The 
quarrel of God’s covenant is not yet thoroughly 
pled by him against these guilty and apostatizing 
lands, and all that have any due sense of the invio¬ 
lable obligation of them, should tremble at touching 
or enervating them in the smallest point.” 

At the request of the brethren, Dr. M‘Crie drew 
up and published a paper explanatory of the princi¬ 
ples involved in the controversy, which had led to 
the breach. This work appeared in April 1807, and 
was regarded by those who took an interest in the 
subject, as exhibiting a very satisfactory view of the 
principles of the Constitutional Associate Presby¬ 
tery. But however able, this treatise attracted 
little attention at the time, although copies of it 
were eagerly sought many years after when the 
Voluntary Controversy (which see) engrossed 
much of the public interest. The Constitutional 
Presbytery continued steadfastly to maintain their 
principles, along with the small number of people 
who adhered to them, and from all who sought to 
join them they required an explicit avowal of ad¬ 
herence to the principles of the Secession as con¬ 
tained in the original Testimony. For twenty-one 
years the brethren prosecuted their work and held 


fast their principles in much harmony and peace with 
one another, and to the great edification of the flocks 
committed to their care. In 1827 a change took 
place in their ecclesiastical position, a cordial union 
having been effected between the Constitutional Pres¬ 
bytery and the Associate Synod of Protesters , under 
the name of the Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 
See Original Seceders (Associate Synod of). 

ORIGINAL BURGHERS. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, the ecclesiastical courts of 
both branches of the Secession Church in Scotland 
were engaged from year to year in discussing two 
points, which have often formed the subject of angry 
controversy north of the Tweed. The first of these 
points referred to the power of the civil magistrate 
in matters of religion, and the second to the binding 
obligation of the covenants upon posterity. In con¬ 
sequence of the change which the opinions of many 
had undergone on both topics of dispute, the Asso¬ 
ciate General (Antiburgher) Synod had deemed it 
necessary to remodel the whole of their Testimony, 
—a proceeding which led to the formation of the 
small but important body of Christians noticed in 
the previous article. The Associate (Burgher) Sy¬ 
nod, however, did not proceed so far as to remodel 
their Testimony, but simply prefixed to the Formula 
of questions proposed to candidates for license or for 
ordination, a preamble or explanatory statement not 
requiring an approbation of compulsory measures in 
matters of religion; and in reference to the Cove¬ 
nants admitting their obligations on posterity, with¬ 
out defining either the nature or extent of that obli¬ 
gation. The introduction of this preamble gave rise 
to a violent controversy in the Associate (Burgher) 
Synod, which commenced in 1795, and has been usual¬ 
ly known by the name of the Formula Controversy. 
The utmost keenness, and even violence, character¬ 
ized both parties in the contention; the opponents 
of the Preamble declaring that it involved a manifest 
departure from the doctrines of the original standards 
of the Secession, while its favourers contended with 
equal vehemence that the same statements as those 
which were now objected to, had been already given 
forth more than once by the church courts of the 
Secession. At several successive meetings of Synod, 
the adoption of the Preamble was strenuously re¬ 
sisted, but at length in 1799 it was agreed to in the 
following terms: “That whereas some parts of the 
standard-books of this synod have been interpreted 
as favouring compulsory measures in religion, the 
synod hereby declare, that they do not require an 
approbation of any such principle from any candidate 
for license or ordination: And whereas a contro¬ 
versy has arisen among us respecting the nature and 
kind of the obligation of our solemn covenants on 
posterity, whether it be entirely of the same kind 
upon us as upon our ancestors who swore them, 
the synod hereby declare, that while they hold the 
obligation of our covenants upon posterity, they do 
not interfere with that controversy which has arisen 
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respecting the nature and kind of it, and recommend 
it to all their members to suppress that controversy 

I as tending to gender strife rather than godly edify¬ 
ing." 

The adoption of this 1’rcnmble having been de¬ 
cided upon by a large majority of the synod, Messrs. 
William Fletcher, William Taylor, and William 
Watson, ministers, with ten elders, dissented from 
this decision ; and Mr. Willis gave in the following 
protestation, to which Mr. Ebenezer Ilyslop and 
two elders adhered: “I protest in my own name, 
and in the name of all ministers, elders, and private 
Christians who may adhere to this protest, that as 
the synod hath obstinately refused to remove the 
Preamble prefixed to the Formula, and declare their 
simple and unqualified adherence to our principles, I 
will no more acknowledge them as over me in the 
Lord, until they return to their principles." Messrs. 
Willis and Ilyslop having thus, in the very terms of 
their protest, declared themselves no longer in connex¬ 
ion with the synod, their names were erased from the 
roll; and all who adhered to them were declared to 
have cut themselves off from the communion of tin? 
Associate body. Accordingly, on the 2d of October 

| 1799, the two brethren, who had thus renotmeed the 

authority of the synod, met at Glasgow, along with 
Mr. William Watson, minister at Kilpatrick, and 
solemnly constituted themselves into a presbytery 
under the name of the Associate Presbytery. This 
was the commencement of that section of the Seces¬ 
sion, familiarly known by the name of “ Old Light,” 
or “ Original Burghers.” 

In the course of the following year, the brethren, 
who had thus separated themselves from the Asso¬ 
ciate Burgher synod were joined by several addi¬ 
tional ministers, who sympathized with them in 
their views of the Preamble, as being an abandon¬ 
ment of Secession principles. Gradually the new 
presbytery increased in numbers until in 1805 they 
had risen by ordinations and accessions to fifteen. 
They now constituted themselves into a synod under 
the name of “ The Associate Synod,” but the name 
by which they have usually been known is the Ori¬ 
ginal Burgher Synod. In vindication, as well as ex- 

j \ plauation, of their principles, they republished the 

1 ; “ Act, Declaration, and Testimony" of the Secession 
Church. They also published, in a separate pam¬ 
phlet, an Appendix to the Testimony, containing “ A 
Narrative of the origin, progress, and consequences 
of late innovations in the Secession ; with a Continu¬ 
ation of that Testimony to the present times." 

I I In course of time a union was proposed to be 
effected between the Original Burgher and Original 
Antiburgher sections of the Secession, and with the 
view of accomplishing an object so desirable, a cor¬ 
respondence was entered into between the synods of 
the two denominations, committees were appointed, 
and conferences held to arrange the terms of union, 
lint the negotiations, though continued for some time, 
were fruitless, and the project of union was abaudon- 

1. 

cd. In 1837 a formal application was made by the 
Original Burgher Synod to be admitted intothe com¬ 
munion of the Established Church of Scotland. The 
proposal was favourably entertained by the General 
Assembly, and a committee was appointed to con¬ 
fer with a committee of the Original Burgher Synod, 
and to discuss the terms of union. The negotiations 
were conducted in the most amicable manner, and 
the General Assembly having transmitted an over¬ 
ture to presbyteries on the subject, the union was 
approved, and in 1840 the majority of the Original 
Burgher Synod became merged in the National 
Church of Scotland. A small minority of the synod 
declined to accede to the union, preferring to main¬ 
tain a separate position, and to adhere to the Seces¬ 
sion Testimony, still retaining the name of the Asso¬ 
ciate or Original Burgher Synod. 

On the 18th May 1842, the small body of Original 
Burghers which remained after their brethren had 
joined the Established Church, was united to the 
synod of Original Seceders, henceforth to form one 
Association for the support of the covenanted Refor¬ 
mation in these kingdoms, under the name of tlte 
Synod of United Original Seceders. It lrad been 
previously agreed that the Testimony adopted by 
the synod of Original Seceders in 1827, with the in¬ 
sertion in it of the alterations rendered necessary by 
the union, were to be held as the Testimony of the 
United Synod, and made a term of religious fellow¬ 
ship in the body. The Synod of Original Burghers 
was understood to approve of the acknowledgment 
of sins and bond appended to the Testimony, and it 
was agreed to by the Synod of Original Seceders, 
that the question in the formula regarding the bur¬ 
gess-oath should be dropped. On these conditions 
the union was effected, and the Synod of Original 
Burghers ceased to exist. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Associate Synod 
of.) This body was formed in 1827, by a union be¬ 
tween the Constitutional Associate Presbytery and 
the Associate (Antiburgher)Synod, commonly known 
by the name of Protesters (which sec), from the 
circumstance, that they protested against the basis 
of union between the two great branches of the Se¬ 
cession in 1820. 'I he articles agreed upon with a 
view to union were drawn up by Dr. M'Crie on the 
one side, and Professor Paxton on the other. The 
Testimony which was enacted as a term of fellow¬ 
ship, ministerial and Christian, in the Associate Sy¬ 
nod of Original Seceders, was drawn up in the histo¬ 
rical part by Dr. M'Crie, and nowhere do we find a 
more able, luminous, and satisfactory view of the true 
position of the first Seceders, and of their contendings 
for the Reformation in a state of Secession. Dr. 
M'Crie shows that (he four brethren who formed the 
first Seceders, though soon after their deed of Seces¬ 
sion they formed themselves into a presbytery on tlie 
6th of December 1733, still for some time acted in 
an extrajudicial capacity, and in this capacity they 
issued, in 1734, a Testimony for the principles of 
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the Reformed Church of Scotland. It w;is not, in¬ 
deed, until two more years had elapsed, that they 
resolved to act in a judicative capacity, and accord¬ 
ingly, in December 1736, they published their judi¬ 
cial Testimony to the principles and attainments of 
the Church of Scotland, and against the course of de¬ 
fection from them. This Testimony, as Dr. M'Crie 
shows, was not limited to those evils which had 
formed the immediate ground of Secession, but in¬ 
cluded others also of a prior date, the condemnation 
of which entered into the Testimony which the faith¬ 
ful party in the church had all along borne. The 
whole of that Testimony they carried along with 
them into a state of Secession. In prosecuting their 
Testimony they deemed it their solemn duty to re¬ 
new the National Covenants, the neglect of which 
had been often complained of in the Established 
Church since the Revolution. 

The points of difference between the Original Se- 
ceders and the Camcronians or Reformed Presbyte¬ 
rians are thus admirably sketched by Dr. M Crie, in 
the Historical Part of the Testimony of 1827: “ 1. We 
acknowledge that the fundamental deed of constitu¬ 
tion in our reforming period, in all moral respects, is 
morally unalterable, because of its agreeableness to 
the Divine will revealed in the Scriptures, and be¬ 
cause it was attained to and fixed in pursuance of our 
solemn Covenants; and that the nation sinned in 
I overthrowing it. 2. We condemn the conduct of 
the nation at the Revolution in leaving the reformed 
constitution buried and neglected : and in not look¬ 
ing out for magistrates who should concur with them 
in the maintenance of the true religion, as formerly 
settled, and rule them by laws subservient to its ad¬ 
vancement. 3. We condemn not only the conduct 
of England and Ireland, at that period, in retaining 
Episcopacy, but also the conduct of Scotland, in not 
reminding them of their obligations, and, in every 
way competent, exciting them to a reformation, con¬ 
formably to a prior treaty and covenant,; and parti¬ 
cularly the consent which this kingdom gave at the 
union, to the perpetual continuance of Episcopacy in 
England, with all that flowed from this, and partakes 
of its sinful character. 4. We condemn the eccle¬ 
siastical supremacy of the crown, as established by 
law in England and Ireland, and all the assumed 
exercise of it in Scotland, particularly by dissolving 
the assemblies of the church, and claiming the sole 
right of appointing fasts and thanksgivings, together 
with the practical compliances with it on the part 
of church-courts or ministers in the discharge of their 
public office. 5. We condemn the abjuration oath, 
and other oaths, which, either in express terms, or 
by just implication, approve of the complex consti¬ 
tution. 6. We consider that there is a wide differ¬ 
ence between the arbitrary and tyrannical govern¬ 
ment of the persecuting period, and that which has 
existed since the Revolution, which was established 
with the cordial consent of the great body of the 
nation, and in consequence of a claim of right made 


by the representatives of the people, and acknow¬ 
ledged by the rulers; who, although they want 
(as the nation also does) many of the qualifications 
which they ought to possess according to the Word 
of God and our covenants, perform the essential du¬ 
ties ot the magistratical office by maintaining justice, 
peace, and order, to the glory of God, and protect¬ 
ing us in the enjoyment of our liberties, and in the 
free exercise of our religion. Lastly , Holding these 
views, and endeavouring to act according to them, 
we can, without dropping our testimony in behalf of 
a former reforming period, or approving of any of the 
evils which cleave to the constitution or administra¬ 
tion of the state, acknowledge the present civil gov¬ 
ernment, and yield obedience to all its lawful com¬ 
mands, not only for wrath but for conscience’ sake; 
and in doing so, we have this advantage, that we 
avoid the danger of practically disregarding the nu¬ 
merous precepts respecting obedience to magistrates 
contained in the Bible,—we have no need to have 
recourse to glosses upon these, which, if applied to 
other precepts running in the same strain, would 
tend to loosen all the relations of civil life,—and we 
act in unison with the principles and practice of the 
Christians of the first ages who lived under heathen 
or Arian emperors, of Protestants who have lived 
under popish princes, of our reforming fathers in 
Scotland under Queen Mary, and of their successors 
during the first establishment of Episcopacy, and 
after the Restoration, down to the time at which the 
government degenerated into an open and avowed 
tyranny." 

On the question as to the lawfulness of swearing 
the burgess-oath, which so early as 1747 rent the 
Secession body into two sections, the Original Se- 
ceders avowed in their Testimony a decided coinci¬ 
dence in sentiment with the Antibwghers. This is 
plain from the following explanations given by Dr. 
M'Crie, in which the religious clause in the oath is 
shown to be inconsistent with the Secession Testi¬ 
mony :— 

“1. As it is a matter of great importance to swear 
by the great name of God, so the utmost caution 
should be taken to ascertain the lawfulness of any 
oath which we are required to take; and it is the 
duty of ministers and church courts to give direc¬ 
tion and warning to their people in such cases; 
especially when the oath embraces a profession of 
religion; and, more especially, when the persons 
required to take it are already under the obligation 
of another oath, sanctioning an explicit profession of 
religion, in consequence of which they may be in 
danger of involving themselves in contradictory en¬ 
gagements. 2. We cannot bo understood as object¬ 
ing to the clause in question on account of its re¬ 
quiring an adherence to the true religion, in an 
abstract view of it, as determined by the standard of 
the Scriptures, (if it could be understood in that 
sense,) nor as it implies an adherence to the Protes¬ 
tant religion, in opposition to the Romish, which is 
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renounced, or an adherence to the Confession of 
Faith, and any part of the standards compiled for 
uniformity in the former Reformation, so far as these 
are still approved of by ttie acts of the Church of 
Scotland, and authorized by the laws. In these 
respects we account the Revolution settlement and 
the present laws a privilege, and agree to all which 
the Associate presbytery thankfully expressed in 
commendation of them, in their Iestimony, and in 
the Declaration and Defence of their principles con¬ 
cerning the present civil government. 3. The pro¬ 
fession of religion required by the burgess-oath is of 
a definite kind. If this were not the case, and if it 
referred only to the true religion in the abstract, and 
every swearer were left to understand this according 
to his own views, the oath would not serve the pur¬ 
pose of a test, nor answer the design of the imposer. 
The Romish religion is specially renounced; but 
there is also a positive part in the clause, speci¬ 
fying the religion professed in this realm, and 
authorized by the laws of the land; while the word 
presently will not admit of its applying to any 
profession different from that which is made and 
authorized at the time when the oath is sworn. 

1 1 4. The profession of the true religion made by So 
ceders, agreeing with that which was made in this 
country and authorized by the laws between 1038 
and 1650, is different from, and in some important 
! points inconsistent with, that profession which is 
1 presently made by the nation, and authorized by the 
laws of the land. The Judicial Testimony finds 
fault with the national profession and settlement 
made at the Revolution, both materially and formally 
considered, and condemns the State for excluding, in 
its laws authorizing religion, the divine right of 
presbytery, and the intrinsic power of the church, — 
two special branches of the glorious headship of the 
Redeemer over his spiritual kingdom, and for leaving 
the Covenanted Reformation and the Covenants 
under rescissory laws; while it condemns the Church 
for not asserting these important parts of religion 
and reformation. On these grounds we cannot but 
look upon the religious clause in question as incon¬ 
sistent with the Secession Testimony; and accord 
ingly must approve of the decision of synod, con- 
! demning the swearing of it by Seceders. 5. As that 
which brought matters to an extremity, and divided 
the body, was the vote declaring that all might swear 
; that oath, while, at the same time, it was condemned 
as unlawful; we cannot help being of opinion, that 
I this held out a dangerous precedent to church courts 
to give a judicial toleration or allowance to do what 
they declare to be sinful. But provided this were 
disclaimed, and proper measures taken to prevent 
the oath from being sworn in the body in future; 
and, as the use of the oath has been laid aside in 
most burghs,—we would hope that such an arrange¬ 
ment may be made, so far as regards this question, 
as will be at once honourable to truth, and not hurt¬ 
ful to the conscience of any. With respect to the 
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censures which were inflicted, and which had no 
small influence in embittering the dispute, we think 
it sufficient to say, that they were transient acts of 
discipline, and that no approbation of them was ever 
required from ministers or people. If any difference 
of opinion as to the nature or effects of church cen¬ 
sures exist, it may be removed by an amicable con¬ 
ference." 

At the formation of the United Secession Church 
in 1820, by the union of the Associate (Burgher) 
Synod, and the General Associate (Antiburgher) 
Synod, a number of ministers belonging to the latter 
body protested against the Basis of Union, and nine 
of them formed themselves into a separate court, 
under the name of the Associate Synod. This body 
of Protesters, as they were generally called, having 
merged themselves in 1827 in the body which took 
the name of the Synod of Original Seceders, it was 
otdy befitting that the Testimony then issued should 
speak in decided language on the defects of the Basis 
of Union, which led the Protesters to occupy a sepa¬ 
rate position. Dr. M'Crie, accordingly, thus details 
the chief points protested against: 

“ 1. The Basis is not laid on an adherence to the 
Covenanted Reformation, and Reformed Principles 
of the Church of Scotland. In seceding from the 
established judicatories, our fathers, as we have seen, 
espoused that cause; declared their adherence to the 
Westminster Standards as parts of the uniformity in 
religion for the three nations; declared the obligation 
which all ranks in them were under to adhere to 
these by the oath of God; testified against several 
important defects in the Revolution-settlement of 
religion ; and traced the recent corruptions of which 
they complained to a progressive departure from the 
purity attained in the second period of reformation. 
The United Synod, on the contrary, proceeds, in the 
Basis, on the supposition that the Revolution-settle¬ 
ment was faultless: agreeably to it, they receive the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, not as 
subordinate standards for uniformity for the three 
nations, but merely (to use their own words) ‘as the 
confession of our faith, expressive of the sense in 
which we understand the Holy Scriptures;' they 
exclude entirely from their Basis the Propositions 
concerning church government, and the Directory 
for public worship, drawn up by the Westminster 
Assembly; and they merely recognize presbytery as 
the only form of government which they acknow¬ 
ledge as founded upon the Word of God, although 
the first seceders, in their Testimony, condemned the 
church at the Revolution for not asserting expressly 
the divine right of the presbyterian government. 
Besides, the exception which they make to the Con¬ 
fession and Catechisms, is expressed in such a man¬ 
ner as to give countenance to an unwarranted stigma 
on these standards as teaching persecuting princi¬ 
ples ; and as it was well known that this was offensive 
to not a few, by agreeing to it, they, on the matter, 
perpetuated two divisions in attempting to heal one. 
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“2. The testimony to the continued obligation of 
the National Covenant, and the Solemn League, is 
dropped. These deeds are not so much as named in 
the Basis. When the United Synod approve of the 
‘ method adopted by our reforming ancestors, for 
mutual excitement and encouragement, by solemn 
confederation and vows to God,’ this never can be 
considered as a recognition of the present and con¬ 
tinued obligations of our National Covenants; and 
still less can we regard, in this light, the following 
declaration, including all they say on the subject: 
— 1 We acknowledge that we are under high obliga¬ 
tions to maintain and promote the work of reforma¬ 
tion begun, and to a great extent carried on by 
them.’ 

“3. Though the morality of public religious cove¬ 
nanting is admitted by the Basis, yet the present 
seasonableness of it is not asserted; any provision 
made for the practice of it is totally irreconcilable 
with presbyterian principles, being adapted only to 
covenanting on the plan of the Congrogationalists or 
Independents, and not for confirming the common 
profession of the United Body; and, in the bond 
transmitted by the General Synod, and registered by 
the United Synod, to be taken by those who choose, 
all idea of the renovation of the Covenants of our 
ancestors is set aside, and the recognition of their 
obligation, formerly made, is expunged. 

“ 4. By adopting the Basis, any testimony which 
had been formerly borne against sinful oaths, and 
other practical evils, inconsistent with pure religion, 
and a scriptural and consistent profession of it, was 
dropped; and all barriers against the practice of 
what is called free communion, which has become so 
general and fashionable, are removed. 

“5. With respect to the Burgess-oath, we have 
already expressed our views, and candidly stated 
what we judge the best way of accommodating the 
difference which it occasioned in the Associate Body. 
Of the method adopted for this purpose, in the Basis, 
we shall otdy say, that while, on the one hand, by 
making no provision for preventing the swearing of 
an oath which has all along been viewed as sinful by 
one-half of the Secession, it tends to bring all con- 
tendings against public evils, and for purity of com¬ 
munion, into discredit with the generation; so, on 
the other hand, by providing that all in the United 
Body ‘shall carefully abstain from agitating the 
questions which occasioned’ the breach, it restrains 
ministerial and Christian liberty in testifying against 
sin; and, on the matter, absolves the ministers and 
ciders of one of the synods from an express article in 
their ordination-vows.” 

At the meeting of synod in 1828, the Original 
Seceders enacted that all the ministers of their body, 

J together with the preachers and students of divinity 
under their inspection, should enter into the Bond 
for renewing the Covenants, at Edinburgh, on the 
18th of the following September. Two years there¬ 
after the synod authorized a committee of their 


number to prepare and to publish an Address to 
their people on the duty of Public Covenanting, and 
on Practical Religion. In 1832, a controversy arose 
in Scotland, which is usually known by the name of 
the Voluntary Contkovkrsy (which see), and 
which involved important principles touching the 
duty of nations and their rulers to recogidze, coun¬ 
tenance, and support the true religion. In the heat 
of the controversy, the Synod of Original Seceders 
deemed it right to issue an Address on the subject. 
This production, entitled ‘ Vindication of the Princi¬ 
ples of the Church of Scotland, in relation to ques¬ 
tions presently agitated,’ was published in 1834. It 
condemned the Voluntary system on various grounds. 
(1) on account of its atheistical character and ten¬ 
dency; (2) as at variance with sound policy; (3) as 
unscriptural; (4) as directly opposed to one impor 
taut design of supernatural revelation—the improve¬ 
ment of human society ; (5) as striking at the foun¬ 
dation of God’s moral government, so far as regards 
nations or bodies politic. While thus maintaining in 
the strongest and most decided manner the principle 
of Establishments, in opposition to the Voluntary 
principle, the Original Seceders took occasion in the 
course of the same pamphlet to lay down with equal 
distinctness the grounds on which they felt themselves 
excluded from all prospect of an immediate return to 
the communion of the Established Church. “ Our 
objections,” they say, “to the Established Church of 
Scotland are not confined to her administration : we 
cannot unreservedly approve of her constitution ns 
it. was established at the Revolution. Though our 
fathers were in communion with that Church, yet 
they, together with many faithful men who died 
before the Secession, and some who continued in 
the Establishment after that event, were all along 
dissatisfied with several things in the settlement of 
religion at, the Revolution, and in the ratification of 
it at the union between Scotland and England. The 
first Seceders, in their Judicial Testimony and De¬ 
claration of Principles, specified several important 
points witli respect to which that settlement involved 
a sinful departure from a previous settlement of re¬ 
ligion in Scotland (that, namely, between 1638 and 
1650), which they distinctly held forth as exhibiting 
the model, in point of Scriptural purity and order, of 
that reformed constitution to which they sought by 
their contendings to bring back the church of their 
native land. This Synod occupy the same ground 
with the first Seceders. They are aware that the 
Established Church of Scotland has it not in her 
power to correct all the evils of the Revolution set¬ 
tlement which they feel themselves bound to point 
out; but they cannot warrantably quit their position 
of secession, until the Established Church show a 
disposition to return to that reformed constitution, 
by using means to correct what is inconsistent with 
it, so far as is competent to her, in the use of those 
powers which belong to her as an ecclesiastical and 
independent society under Christ her Head, and by 
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i due application to the State for having those laws 
rescinded or altered which affect her purity and 
abridge her freedom. It will be found, on a careful 
| and candid examination, that a great part of the evils, 

1 in point of administration, which are chargeable on 
the Church of Scotland, may be traced, directly or 
indirectly, to the defects and errors cleaving to her 
establishment at the revolution; and as it is her 
, \ duty, so it will be her safety, seriously to consider 
\ these, and, following the direction of Scripture and 
the example of our reforming ancestors, to confess 

1 them before God and seek their removal.” The 
evils to which the document here refers, were chietly 
the want of a formal recognition of the National 
Covenants, of the Divine Right of Presbytery, and 
of the spiritual independence of the Church. 

The year in which the ‘Vindication’ appeared, 
formed an important era in the history of the Estab¬ 
lished Church of Scotland, since from that date com¬ 
menced that line of policy in the General Assembly, 
which resulted at length in the Disruption of 1813. 

It was not to be expected that the Original Seceders, 
feeling, as they did, a lively interest in every move¬ 
ment of the National Church, could look with indif¬ 
ference on the crisis of her history upon which she 
was entering. In the following year, accordingly, a 
pamphlet was drawn up, — remarkable as being the 
last production which issued from the pen of the 
venerated Dr. M'Crie—entitled 1 Reasons of a Fast, 
appointed by the Associate Synod of Original Se- 
ccders,' and containing several marked allusions to 
the peculiar circumstances of the Church of Scotland. 
Nor were such allusions inappropriate or unseason¬ 
able. From that period the struggles of the Estab¬ 
lished Church to maintain spiritual independence, 
and to protect the rights of the Christian people 
against the intrusion of unacceptable ministers, be¬ 
came the all-engrossing subject of attention in Scot¬ 
land. The views of the Original Seceders were in 
harmony with those of the majority of the General 
Assembly; and the important proceedings from year 
to year of that venerable court were watched by 
them with deep ami ever-increasing anxiety. At 
length, in 1842, a change took place in the position 
of the Original Seceders , a union having been formed 
between that body and the Associate Synod , com¬ 
monly called the Synod of Original Burghers , which 
gave vise to a new denomination, entitled the Synod 
of United Original Seceders. See next article. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Synod of United). 
This body was formed, as we have already seen in 
the preceding article, by the union in 1842 of the 
Synod of Original Burghers with the Synod of Ori¬ 
ginal Seceders. Previous to the completion of the 
union, it had been agreed that the Testimony adopt¬ 
ed by the Synod of Original Seceders in 1827, with 
the insertion in it of several alterations rendered 
necessary by the union, should be taken as the Tes¬ 
timony of the United Synod. One important altera- 
, tion agreed to by the Synod of Original Seceders 

L‘ -—-- 

was, that the question in the formula regarding the 
burgess-oath should be dropped. To understand the 
position which the United body of Original Seceders 
occupied after the union, it must he borne in mind 
that the Testimony of 1827, which was drawn up in 
its historical part by Dr. M‘Crie, was essentially An- 
lihurgher in its whole nature and bearings. This ele¬ 
ment was dropped in the Testimony of 1842, and 
thus the character of the Testimony underwent an 
important change. On this subject the United body 
give the following explanation in the historical part 
of the Testimony of 1842 : “ The synod of Original 
Seceders, in their Testimony, published in 1827, 
after stating tlieir reasons for continuing to approve 
of the decision condemning the swearing of the oatli 
by Seceders, suggested it as their opinion, that an 
arrangement might be made as to the subject of dif¬ 
ference, which would be at once honourable to 
truth, and not hurtful to the conscience of any. This 
suggestion was readily and cordially met by the Sy¬ 
nod of Original Burghers, and joint measures were, 
in consequence, adopted, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing the practicability of such an arrangement. In 
concluding the negotiation, both parties proceeded 
on the principle, that desirable as union is, if the 
reality of the thing is to be sought, and not the ap¬ 
pearance merely, this will be secured more effec¬ 
tually, and with more honour to truth, by candid 
explanations on the points in question, than by stu¬ 
diously avoiding the agitation of them, a plan which, 
while it makes greater pretensions to charity and 
peace, lays a ground for subsequent irritation and 
dissension. 

“In the course of explanation, it was found that 
the only difference of opinion between the two bo¬ 
dies related to the exact meaning and necessary 
application of certain terms in the oath, which, ns 
the question originally came before the Secession 
courts as a question of practice, did not appear to he 
an insuperable obstacle to a Scriptural adjustment of 
the dispute. After repeated conferences, it was 
satisfactorily ascertained, that the members of both 
synods were agreed on all points with the Judicial 
Testimony of the first Seceders, particularly in its 
approval of the profession of religion made in this 
country, and authorized by the laws between 1G38 
and 1650,on the one hand; and in its disapproval 
of the defects in the settlement of religion made at 
the Revolution, on the other. Encouraged by this 
linrmouy of sentiment as to the great cause of Refor¬ 
mation, so much forgotten and so keenly opposed 
from various quarters in the present time, and feel¬ 
ing deeply the solemn obligations under which they 
in common lie to support and advance that cause; 
and the burgess-oath, the original ground of separa¬ 
tion, being now’, in the providence of God, abolished, 
and both parties having now, for various reasons, 
seen it to be tlieir duty to refrain from swearing that 
oath, should it he re-enacted ; the two Synods agreed 
to unite upon the following explanatory declarations 
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and resolutions, calculated, in their judgment, to re- 

do so, on the very first opportunity that offered. 



move the bars in the way of harmonious fellowship 

The descending obligation of the covenants was 



and co-operation, and to prevent, through the bless- 

distinctly maintained accordingly in the Testimony 



ing of God, the recurrence of any similar di.Terence 

of 1827, and the same doctrine is avowed also by the 



for the future. 

United Original Seceders in their Testimony of 



“ 1. That when the church of Christ is in danger 

1842. In this respect they were only following in 



from adversaries who hold persecuting principles, or 

the steps of the first Seceders, who had no sooner 



who are employing violence or insidious arts to over- 

broken off their connexion with the Established 



turn it, the legislature of a country may warrantably 

Church of that day than they fell back upon the 



exact an oath from those who are admitted to official 

church of a former period, and proceeded to identify 



and influential stations, calculated for the security of 

their cause with that of the Reformed Covenanted 



the true religion; and that, in these circumstances, 

Church, and this they’ did by actually renewing the 



it is lawful and proper to swear. 

covenants. By their act relating to this subject 



“ 2. That no Christian, without committing sin, can 

published in 1743, "they considered the swearing of 



on any consideration swear to maintain or defend 

the bond was called for, and rendered necessary by 



any known or acknowledged corruption or defect in 

the strong tide of defection from the Reformation 



the profession or establishment of religion. 

cause which had set in,” and that by so acting thev 



“3. That a public oath can be taken only accord- 

would serve themselves heirs to the vows of their 



ing to the declared and known sense of the legisla- 

fathers. Dr. M’Crie, accordingly, in referring to 



ture or enacting authority, and no person is warrant- 

this part of the history of the first Seceders, tells us 



ed to swear it in a sense of his own, contrary to the 

in the Historical Part of the Testimony of 1827 : — 



former. 

“ The ministers having entered into the bond, mea- 



“ 4. That no church court can warrantably give a 

sures were taken for having it administered to the 



judicial toleration or allowance to do what they de- 

people in their respective congregations; and at a 



clare to be sinful, or what there is sufficient evidence 

subsequent period (1744) they agreed that all who 



from the AVord of God is sinful.” 

were admitted to the ministry should previously 



Those who hold high Antiburgher views main- 

have joined in renewing the covenants, while such as 



tain, that the ruling element of the Original Secession 

opposed or slighted the duty should not be admitted 



Testimony of 1827 involves the decision come to by 

to sealing ordinances.” Thus both the formal recog- 



the Antiburgher party of the Secession in 1746, viz. 

nition and the actual renewing of the covenants 



that “ those of the Secession cannot with safety of 

came to be necessary terms of fellowship in the 



conscience, and without sin, swear any burgess-oath 

early Secession Church. The work of renewing the 



with the said religious clause, while matters, with 

covenants had, in the summer of 1744, been gone 



reference to the profession and settlement of religion, 

through in only two settled congregations, when a 



continue in such circumstances as at present; and, 

stop was put to it by the synod having forced upon 



particularly, that it does not agree unto, nor consist 

it the settlement of the question, “ Whether those 



with, an entering into the bond for renewing our 

in communion with them could warrantably and con- 



Solemn Covenants.” So strongly did the Anti- 

sistently swear the following clause in some burgess- 



burgher Synod of that time regard this decision as 

oaths,—“ Here I protest, before God and your Lord- 



virtually comprehending the whole Secession cause, 

ships, that I profess and allow with my heart, the 



that they declared that the Burghers, who had op- 

true religion professed within this realm, and author- 



posed this decision, “had materially dropped the 

ized by the laws thereof.” The question involved in - 



whole Testimony among their hands, allowing of, 

the swearing of the burgess-oath respected the char- 



at least for a time, a material abjuration thereof.” 

acter of the Revolution settlement or legally author- 



Thus it is plain, that the Antiburgher Synod made 

ized profession of religion. It was on this point 



the decision of 1746, in regard to the burgess-oath, 

that the Secession body became divided into two con- 



the exponent of the Judicial Testimony, as well as 

flicting synods. 



of the declinature and the act for renewing the cove- 

From the Testimony of 1827, it is plain that the 



nants. Hence the Original Seceders, in uniting with 

Original Seceders regarded both the principle and 



the Original Burghers, and adopting the Testimony 

practice of -covenanting as inherited by them from 



of 1842, might be regarded as acting in opposition to 

the first Seceders. Nor does there seem to be any 



the decision of 1746, which was the ruling and expo- 

material difference between the Testimony of 1827 



sitory element of the Testimony of 1827. 

and that of the United Original Seceders in 1842, in 



Another peculiarity which distinguished the Se- 

so far as regards the question as to the descending 



cession Tesiimony was the formal recognition and 

obligation of the Covenants. But in the latter Tes- 



actual renewing of the covenants. To this pecu- 

timony, a clause occurs which seems to indicate a 



liarity the Original Secession body steadfastly ad- 

somewhat modified view of the necessity of actually 



hered, allowing no student to be licensed and no 

renewing the covenants. The clause in question 



probationer to be'ordained who had not previously 

runs thus: “It is also agreed that while all proper j 



joined the bond, or solemnly promised that he would 

means are used for stirring up and preparing the j 
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people in their respective congregations to engage in 
this important and seasonable duty, there should be 
no undue haste in those congregations where it has not 
been formerly practised." The clause marked in 
Italics is not found in the Testimony of 1827, and 
must therefore he considered as one of those altera¬ 
tions in the Testimony of the Original Seceders 
which was deemed necessary, in order to the accom¬ 
plishment of the Union with the Original Burghers. 

The year which succeeded the formation of the 
Synod of United Original Seceders, was the year of 
the Disruption of the Established Church of Scot- 
j land—an event which was one of the deepest interest 
to every denomination of Christians in the country, 
but more especially to the representatives of the 
first Seceders. The formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland, in a state of entire independence of all 
State interference, and professing untrammelled to 
prosecute the great ends of a Christian church, sub¬ 
missive to the guidance and authority of her Great 
Head alone, was hailed by the newly formed body of 
United Original Seceders as realizing the wishes, the 
hopes, and the prayers of their forefathers, who had 
concluded the Protest which formed the basis of the 
Secession in these remarkable words: “ And we 
hereby appeal unto the first, free, faithful, and re¬ 
forming General Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land.” As years passed on, after the memorable 
events of 1843, the conviction was growing stronger 
| and stronger in the minds of many both of the min- 
| inters and people of the United Original Seceders, 
that in the Assembly of the Free Church they could 
recognize the General Assembly to which the first 
fathers of the Secession appealed, and that therefore 
the time had come when the Protest of the 16th No¬ 
vember 1733 must be fallen from. At length it was 
resolved in the synod of the body to lodge a Repre¬ 
sentation and Appeal on the table of the Free 
Church Assembly, with a view to the coalescing of 
the two bodies. The union thus sought was accom¬ 
plished in May 1852, on the express understanding 
that the brethren of the United Original Secession 
Synod, who thus applied for admission into the Free 
Church of Scotland, should be allowed to retain their 
peculiar views as to the descending obligation of the 
Covenants, while at the same time the Free Church 
did not commit itself directly or indirectly, in any way, 
either to a positive or to a negative opinion upon 
these views. Several ministers and 'congregations 
| connected with the United Original Seceders refused 
to accede to the union with the Free Church, and 
preferred to remain in their former position, and 
accordingly, a small body of Christians still exists 
holding the principles, and calling themselves by the 
name of the United Original Secession. One con¬ 
gregation of Original Seceders in Edinburgh, under 
the ministry of the Rev. James Wright, with not 
a few adherents in various parts of the country, dis¬ 
claims all connection with those who adhere to the 
Testimony of 1842, and professes to hold by the 
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Testimony of 1827, thus claiming, in the principles 
which they avow, to represent the first Seceders, 
in so far as in the advanced state of the Secession 
cause they held their principles to be identical with 
those of the Reformed Covenanted Church of Scot¬ 
land. 

ORIGINAL SIN. This expression is frequently 
used in a twofold sense, to denote the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin to his posterity, and also that in¬ 
herent depravity which we have derived by inheri¬ 
tance from our first parents. The first view of the 
subject — the imputation of Adam’s first sin — has 
already been considered under the articles Imputa¬ 
tion and Hopkinsians. According to the second 
view we come into the world, in consequence of the 
sin of Adam, in a state of depravity. On this point 
the Westminster Confession of Faith explicitly de¬ 
clares : — “ By this sin,” referring to the sin of our 
first parents, “ they fell from their original righteous¬ 
ness and communion with God, and so became dead 
in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and 
parts of soul and body. They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the 
same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed, to 
all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation.” Again, in another passage the same 
Confession teaches, “ Man by his fall into a state of 
sin, hath wholly lost all ability to any spiritual good 
accompanying salvation, so as a natural man being 
altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is 
not able by his own strength to convert himself, or 
to prepare himself thereunto.” This doctrine per¬ 
vades the whole of the Sacred Writings, and may 
be called indeed a fundamental and essential truth of 
Revelation. Thus even before the flood we find the 
inspired penman declaring, Gen. vi. 5, “ And God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually." And again after the 
flood the same statement is repeated, Gen. viii. 21, 
“The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth.” David also, in Ps. li. 5, declares, “ Behold. 1 
was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me." The original and innate depravity of 
man might be deduced from the doctrine of Scrip¬ 
ture respecting the necessity of regeneration. Our 
blessed Lord affirms, John iii. 3, “Except a man 
be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God;” 
we are said to be “ saved by the washing of regener¬ 
ation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sa¬ 
viour.” Such language has no meaning if it be not 
true that we are utterly depraved by nature. How 
early does this innate corruption manifest itself in 
children! It is impossible for us to examine our 
own hearts, or to look around us in the world, with¬ 
out having the conclusion forced upon us, that the 
wickedness which everywhere prevails, must have its 
seat in a heart that is “ deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” 
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The doctrine of original sin has been denied by 
heretics of different kinds. Sociuians treat it as a 
I foolish and absurd idea. The followers of Pelagius 
maintain, that notwithstanding the results of the 
fall, man still retains the power, independently of 
Divine grace, of originating, prosecuting, and con- 
J summating good works. God, they allege, gives us 
the ability to believe, but we can exercise the ability 
without farther assistance. This doctrine has been 
revived in our own day by the members of the 
Evangelical Union , commonly called Morrisonians. 
Arminians admit that we are born less pure than 
Adam, and with a greater inclination to sin, but in 
so far as this inclination or concupiscence, as it is 
called, is from nature, it is not properly sin. It is 
merely the natural appetite or desire, which as long 
as the will does not consent to it is not sinful. Ro¬ 
manists believing that original sin is taken away in 
baptism, maintain, like the Arminians, that concupi- 
! scence is not sinful. The apostle Paul, however, 
holds a very different opinion, declaring in the plain¬ 
est language that the proneness to sin is in itself 
sinful. Thus in Rom. vii. 7, 8, he says, “ What 
shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. 
Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law ; for I had 
not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the com¬ 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of concupi¬ 
scence. For without the law sin was dead.” 

A keen controversy concerning tlie nature of origi¬ 
nal sin arose in the sixteenth century in Germany. 
A party at Jena, led on by Matthias Flaeius, endea¬ 
voured to prove that the natural man could never 
co-operate with the divine influence in the heart, 
but through the working of innate depravity was 
always in opposition to it. Flaeius met with a keen 
opponent in Victorine Strigelius, and a public dis¬ 
putation on the subject of original sin was held at 
Weimar in 1560. Ou this occasion Flaeius made 
the strong assertion that original sin was the very 
essence of man, language which was believed to im¬ 
ply either that God was the author of sin, or that 
man was created by the devil. Hence even the 
former friends of Flaeius became his bitterest oppo¬ 
nents. See Synergistic Controversy. 

OltMUZD, the supremely Good Being, according 
to the system of the ancient Persians, not, however, 
original and underived, but the offspring of illimita¬ 
ble Time. See Aresta, Persians (Religion of 
the Ancient). 

ORNITllOMANCY (ornis thoa, a bird, and man- 
Ida, divination), a species of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks, by means of birds. See 
Divination. 

ORO, the principal war-god of the pagan natives 
of Polynesia. Such was the delight which he was 
supposed to have in blood, that his priest required 
every victim offered in sacrifice to be covered with 
its own blood in order to its acceptance. When war 
i was in agitation a human sacrifice was ottered to 


Oro, the ceremony connected with it being called 
fetching the god to preside over the army. The 
image of the god was brought out; when the victim 
was offered, a red feather was taken from his person 
and given to the party, who bore it to their com¬ 
panions, and considered it its the symbol of Oro's 
presence and sanction during their subsequent pre¬ 
parations. Oro was, in the Polynesian mythology, 
the first son of Taaroa, who was the former and 
father of the gods. He was the first of the fourth 
class of beings worshipped in the Leeward Islands, 
and appears to have been the medium of connexion 
between celestial and terrestrial beings. In Tahiti 
Oro was worshipped under the representation of a 
straight log of hard casuarina wood, six feet in 
length, uncarved, but decorated with feathers. This 
was the great national idol of the Polynesians. He 
was generally supposed to give the response to the 
priests who sought to know the will of the gods, or 
the issue of events. At Opoa, which was considered 
as the birth-place of the god, was the most cele¬ 
brated oracle of the people. 

ORO, the name given in the Yoruba country of 
Western Africa to Mumbo Jumbo (which see). 

OlIOMATUAS TIIS, spirits worshipped among 
the South Sea Islanders. They were thought to 
reside in the world of night, and were never in¬ 
voked but by wizards or sorcerers. They were a 
different order of beings from the gods, and were 
believed to be the spirits of departed relations. 
The natives were greatly afraid of them, and en¬ 
deavoured to propitiate them by presenting offer¬ 
ings. “They seem,” says Mr. Ellis in his ‘Po¬ 
lynesian Researches,’ “ to have been regarded as 
a sort of demons. In the Leeward Islands, the 
chief oromatuas were spirits of departed warriors, 
who had distinguished themselves by ferocity and 
murder, attributes of character usually supposed to 
belong to these evil genii. Each celebrated tii was 
honoured with an image, through which it was sup¬ 
posed his influence was exerted. The spirits of the 
reigning chiefs were united to this class, and the 
skulls of deceased rulers, kept with the images, were 
honoured with the same worship. Some idea of 
what was regarded as their ruling passion, may be 
inferred from the fearful apprehensions constantly 
entertained by all classes. They were supposed to 
be exceedingly irritable and cruel, avenging with 
death the slightest insult or neglect, and were kept 
within the precincts of the temple. In the marae of 
Tana at Maeva, the ruins of their abode were still 
standing, when I last visited the place. It was a 
house built upon a number of large strong poles, 
which raised the floor ten or twelve feet from the 
ground. They were thus elevated, to keep them 
out of the way of men, ns it was imagined they were 
constantly strangling, or otherwise destroying, the 
chiefs and people. To prevent this, they were also 
treated with great respect; men were appointed con¬ 
stantly to attend them, and to keep them wrapped in 
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the choicest kinds of cloth, to take them out when¬ 
ever there was a pae atua, or general exhibition of 
the gods; to anoint them frequently with fragrant 
oil; and to sleep in the house with them at night. 
All this was done to keep them pacified. And though 
the office of calming the angry spirits was honoura¬ 
ble, it was regarded as dangerous, for if, during the 
night or at any other time, these keepers were guilty 
of the least impropriety, it was supposed the spirits 
of the images, or the skulls, would hurl them head¬ 
long from their high abodes, and break their necks in 
the fall." 

The names of the principal oromaluas were Mau¬ 
ri, Bua-rai, and Tea-fao. They were considered the 
most malignant of beings, exceedingly irritable and 
implacable. They were not confined to the skulls 
of departed warriors, or the images made for them, 
but were occasionally supposed to resort to the shells 
from the sea-shore, especially a beautiful kind of 
murex called the murex ramoces. These shells were 
kept by the sorcerers, and the peculiar singing noise 
perceived on applying the valve to the ear was ima¬ 
gined to proceed from the demon it contained. 

ORPIiEOTELESTS, a set of rnystagogues in the 
j early ages of ancient Greece, who were wont to ap¬ 
pear at the doors of the wealthy, and promise to 
release them from their own sins and those of their 
forefathers by sacrifices and oxpiatory songs; and 
they produced on such occasions a collection of 
books of Orpheus and Musas us on which they 
(| founded their promises. 

ORPHIC MYSTERIES, a class of mystical cere- 
j monies performed at a very early period in the history 
of Greece. The followers of Orpheus, who was the 
servant of Apollo and the Muses, devoted themselves 
to the worship of Dionysus , not however by prac¬ 
tising the licentious rites which usually characterized 
the Dionysia or Bacchanalia, but by the mainte- 
; nance of a pure and austere mode of life. These de- 
[ votees were dressed in white linen garments, and 
partook of no animal food, except that which was 
taken from the ox offered in sacrifice to Diony- 
sus. 

ORTIIIA, a surname of Artemis, under which she 
was worshipped at Sparta, and in various other 
| places in Greece. 

OR I'HODOX, a term used to denote those who 
are sound in tho faith. It is the opposite of hereti¬ 
cal, and supposes a standard to exist by which all 
doctrine is to be tried, that standard being, according 
to Romanists, both Scripture and tradition, while, 
according to all Protestant churches, it is Scripture 
alone. 

OIITLIBENSES, a sect of the ancient Walden- 
8ES (which see), who are alleged to have denied that 
there existed a Trinity before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, who then, for the first time, in their view, be¬ 
came the Son of God. They are charged also with 
having regarded the Apostle Peter as the Holy 
Ghost. Such foolish assertions in regard to this 
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section of the Waldenses, however, are only found 
in Romish writers. 

ORTYGIA, a surname of Artemis, from Ortygia, 
the ancient name of the island of Delos, where she 
was worshipped.. 

ORYX, a species of antelope held in high estima¬ 
tion among the ancient Egyptians. Sir John G. 
Wilkinson says, “Among the Egyptians the oryx 
was the only one of the antelope tribe chosen as an 
emblem; but it was not sacred; and the same city 
on whose monuments it was represented in sacred 
subjects, was in the habit of killing it for the table. 
The head of this animal formed the prow of the 
mysterious boat of Pthah-Sokari-Osiris, who was 
worshipped with peculiar honours at Memphis, and 
who held a conspicuous place among the contemplar 
gods of all the temples of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
This did not, however, prevent their sacrificing the 
oryx to the gods, or slaughtering it for their own 
use; large herds of them being kept by the wealthy 
Egyptians for this purpose; and the sculptures of 
Memphis and its vicinity abound, no less than those 
of the Thebai'd, with proofs of this fact. But a par¬ 
ticular one may have been set apart and consecrated 
to the Deity, being distinguished by certain marks 
which the priests fancied they could discern, as in 
the case of oxen exempted from sacrifice. And if 
the law permitted the oryx to be killed without the 
mark of the pontiff’s seal, (which was indispensable 
for oxen previous to their being taken to the altar,) 
the privilege of exemption might be secured to a 
single animal, when kept apart within the inaccessi¬ 
ble precincts of a temple. In the zodiacs, the oryx 
was chosen to represent the sign ■Capricornus. M. 
Champollion considers it the representative of Seth ; 
and Ilorapollo gives it an unamiable character ns 
the emblem of impurity. It was even thought‘to 
foreknow the rising of the moon, and to be indignant 
at her presence.’ Pliny is disposed to give it credit 
for hotter behaviour towards the dog-star, which, 
when rising, it looked upon with the appearance of 
adoration. But the naturalist was misinformed re¬ 
specting the growth of its hair in imitation of the 
bull Basis. Such are the fables of old writers ; and, 
judging from the important post it held in the boat 
of Sokari, I am disposed to consider it the emblem 
of a good rather than of an evil deity, contrary to 
the opinion of the learned Champollion.” 

OSCOPHORIA, a festival among the ancient 
Greeks celebrated, as some writers allege, in honour 
of Athena and Dionysus, while others maintain it to 
have been kept in honour of Dionysus and Ariadne. 

It was instituted by Theseus, or, according to some, 
by the Phoenicians. On the occasion of this festi¬ 
val, which was evidently connected with the vintage, 
two boys, carrying vine-branches in their hands, 
went in ranks, praying, from the temple of Dionysus 
to the sanctuary of Pallas. 

OSIANDR1ANS, a sect which arose in the six- , [ 
teenth century in Germany, taking their name from 
3 D 
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Andreas Osiander, the reformer of Nuremburg, who 
maintained that Christ becomes our righteousness 
in his Divine nature, and by dwelling essentially in 
the believer. lie taught that if man had never 
fallen, the incarnation would still have taken place 
to complete the Divine image in human nature. 
Osiander was driven from Nuremburg by the opera¬ 
tion of the Interim, and was placed by his friend Al¬ 
bert, duke of Brandenburg, at the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Prussia, a position which enabled him to 
triumph over his opponents, by driving them into 
banishment. After his death in 1552, his son-in- 
law, Funck, sought and obtained reconciliation with 
the PhiHppisi s, or those who belonged to the school 
of Melancthon. But a political party, favoured by 
the Polish feudal sovereign, having combined with 
his theological enemies against him, the controversy 
was terminated by the execution of Funck in 1566, 
and the condemnation of the doctrines of Osiander 
as an essential heresy. 

OSIRIS, one of the chief deities of the ancient 
Egyptians. He was the husband of Isis , and accord¬ 
ing to Heliodorus, the god of the Nile. Ilis descent 
is traced to Chronos and Rhea, or according to some 
writers to Jupiter and Rhea. He was worshipped 
under the form of an ox, having been the first god 
who taught man to use oxen in ploughing, and to 
employ agricultural implements in general. He in¬ 
stituted among the Egyptians civil laws and religious 
worship. In the popular belief he was the Supreme 
Being; but in the metaphysical or sacerdotal creed, 
he was called Cneph or Ammon, which correspond 
to the Agat/iodeemon of the Greeks. In his vulgar 
acceptation Osiris was the sun or the fountain of 
light and heat, and as such merely an emanation of 
Cneph or Ammon. Osiris, as the Nile, is nothing 
else, as Plutarch observes, but an emanation, a re¬ 
flected ray of the God of light. See Egyptians 
(Religion of the Ancient). 

OSSA, a Homeric female deity, the messenger 
of Zeus. She was worshipped at Athens, and seems 
to have corresponded to the Latin goddess Faina. 
See Fame. 

OSSENIANS, a name sometimes applied to the 
Elcesaites (which see). 

OSSILAGO. See Ossipaga. 

OSSILEGIUM (Gr. os-ossis, a bone, legere, to 
gather), the act of collecting the bones of the dead. 
It was customary among the ancient Greeks, when 
the funeral pyre was burnt down, to quench the dy¬ 
ing embers with wine, after which the relatives and 
friends collected the bones of the deceased. This 
last practice received the name of the Omlegium. 
The bones when collected were washed with wine 
and oil, and deposited in urns, which were made of 
different materials, sometimes even of gold. 

OSSIPAGA, an ancient Roman deity whose office 
it was to harden and consolidate the bones of in¬ 
fants. 

OSTIARn, subordinate officers in the ancient 


Christian Church, whose employment was to separ¬ 
ate catechumens from believers, and to exclude dis¬ 
orderly persons from the church. They closed the 
doors not only when religious worship was ended, 
but during divine service, especially when the first 
part was concluded, and the catechumens were dis¬ 
missed. They had also the care of the ornaments of 
the church. It afterwards became their duty to 
adorn the church and the altar for festive occasions; 
to protect the sepulchres of the dead from being vio¬ 
lated; to ring the bell; to sweep the church; and 
on Maundy Thursday to prepare for the consecra¬ 
tion of the chrism. The customary forms of ordain¬ 
ing the Ostiarii are prescribed in the canons of the 
fourth council of Carthage, and the ceremony of deli¬ 
vering the keys is derived from the book of secret 
discipline among the Jews. The office was disconti- 
nued in the seventh or eighth century as being no 
longer necessary. In the Greek Church the order 
of Ostiarii has been laid aside since the council of 
Trullo, a. d. 692. The Roman Catholic Church 
allege the office to have been of apostolical institu¬ 
tion, but no mention of such an office occurs in the 
writings of the first three centuries. The ceremony 
of ordination in the case of the Ostiarii in the Latin 
Church consisted simply in delivering the keys of 
the church into their hands with a charge couched 
in these words, addressed to each individually : “ Be¬ 
have thyself as one that must give an account to 
God of the things that are kept locked under these 
keys.” 

OVATION, a lesser triumph among the ancient 
Romans. The name seems to have been derived 
from the animal sacrificed on the occasion, which was 
uot a bull, but a sheep (oris). In an ovation the gen¬ 
eral entered the city on foot, clothed not in gorgeous 
robes, but simply in the toga pnetexta of a magistrate. 
The wreath with which his brows were girt was com¬ 
posed not of laurel but of myrtle. He earned no 
sceptre in his hand. The procession by which he 
was attended consisted not of senators and a victo¬ 
rious army, but of knights and plebeians. No trum¬ 
pets heralded the general’s entry into the city, in 
the case of an ovation, but simply a band of flute 
players. See Triumph. 

OVERSEER (Christian). See Bisnop. 

OVERSEERS (Jewish), sacred officers connect¬ 
ed with the ancient Jewish worship. They were 
fifteen in number, and presided over the same num¬ 
ber of companies. Mr. Lewis, in his ‘ Origines 
Ilcbraeae,’ gives the following detailed account of 
them:— 

“The overseer concerning the times, whose office 
it was, either himself, or by his deputies, when it 
was time to begin divine service, to publish with a 
loud voice, 0 ye priests to your service; 0 ye Le- 
vites to your desks; and 0 ye Israelites to your sta¬ 
tion. And upon his proclamation they all obeyed, 
and repaired to their several duties. 

“ The overseer of shutting the doors; by whose 
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order they were opened or shut, and by whose 
appointment the trumpets sounded when they were 
opened. He was a person appointed by the Immar- 
calin for this office; for those seven officers had the 
charge and disposal of the keys of the seven gates of 
the court. 

| “ The overseer of the guards. This officer was 

called the man of the mountain of the house. Ilis 
business was to go his rounds every nigiit among 
the guards of the Levites, to see if they kept their 
posts; and if he found any one asleep, he cudgelled 
i him, and set his coat on fire. 

“The overseer of the singers. He appointed 
every day who should sing and blow the trumpets. 

“The overseer of the cymbal music. As the offi- 
I cer above took care to order the voices, the trumpets, 

11 and strung instruments, so this had the management 
| of the music by the cymbal, which was of another 
kind. 

“The overseer of the lots. This person, every 
morning, designed by lots what service the priests 
were to perform at the altar. 

“ The overseer about birds. His cave was to pro¬ 
vide turtles and pigeons, that those who had occasion 
, for them might purchase them for their money; and 
j he gave an account of the money to the treasurers. 

“The overseer of the seals. These seals were 
such kind of tilings as the tickets that some clergy¬ 
men at this time usually give to persons admitted to 
the Sacrament. There were four sorts of these 
tickets, and they had four several words written or 
stamped upon them; upon one was a calf, on another 
a male, on a third a kid, and on the fourth a sinner. 
The use of these tickets was this: when any one 
brought a sacrifice, to which was to be joined a 
drink-offering, he applied to this overseer of the 
tickets: he looked what his sacrifice was, and when 
he was satisfied, considered what drink-offering was 
assigned by the law to such a sacrifice. Then he 
gave him a ticket, whose inscription was suitable to 


his sacrifice: as, suppose it was a ram, he gave him 
a ticket with a male; was it a sin-offering, then he 
had the ticket a sinner; and so of the others. For 
this ticket the overseer received from the man as 
much mouey as his drink-offering would cost; and 
with this ticket the man went to 

“The overseer of the drink-offerings: whose office 
was to provide them ready, and deliver them out to 
every man according to his ticket; for by that he 
knew what nature his sacrifice was of, and what 
drink-offering it required; and accordingly he deli¬ 
vered it out. Every night this overseer of the 
drink-offerings, and the overseer of the seals, reckoned 
together, and computed what the one had received, 
and the other had given out. 

“ The overseer of the sick. His business was to 
attend upon the priests that were sick, to administer 
medicines, and was physician to the temple; for the 
priests serving at the altar barefooted and thin 
clothed, and eating abundance of flesh, which was 
not so agreeable in that climate, were very subject to 
colds and cholics, and other distempers; and this 
officer was appointed to take care of them. 

“ The overseer of the waters: whose office it was 
to provide that wells, cisternR, and conduits should 
be digged and made, that there should be no want 
of water at the temple, especially at the three great 
festivals, when the whole people of Israel were to 
appear there. 

“The overseer of the making of the shew-brcad. 

“ The overseer of the making of the incense. 

“The overseer of the workmen that made the 
veils. 

“The overseer who provided vestments for the 
priests." 

OX-WORSHIP. See Bull-Worship. 

OXYGRAPHUS (Gr. oxtis, swift, and grapho, to 
write), a name sometimes given by the Greek fathers 
to the Notary (which see) of the ancient Christian 
Church. 


P 


PACALIA, a festival celebrated anciently at 
Rome on the 30th of April, in honour of the god¬ 
desses Pax and Sal ax. 

PACIIAMAMA, the goddess of the earth among 
the ancient Peruvians. 

PACIIAMAMAC. See Mango-Capac. 

PACIFICATION (Edicts of), a name given to 
certain edicts issued by sovereigns of France, in¬ 
tended, under special circumstances, to afford tolera¬ 
tion to the Reformed Church in that country. The 


first edict of this kind was granted by Charles IX. 
in 1502, and repeated the following year. This 
treaty was but imperfectly kept, and hostilities 
were resumed between the Protestants and Roman¬ 
ists ; but at length, in 1508, peace was again con¬ 
cluded, and an edict of pacification issued. Only a 
short time elapsed, however, when war broke out 
anew, and raged with increased violence until, in 
1570, peace was once more concluded. So hollow were | 
the successive edicts proclaimed by Charles IX. 
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that instead of bringing relief to the Protestants, 

stricts into which the country was divided from the 



they only served to lull them into a false and de- 

time of Nmna. 



ceitful security, while the cruel monarch was pre- 

PAGANS, a name applied to Heathens or Idol- 



paring the way for the Bartholomew massacre on the 

ateus (which see), from the circumstance that, by 



25th of August 1572, when thousands of the inofl'en- 

ancient Christian writers, those who adhered to the 



sive Huguenots were butchered in cold blood. A few 

old Roman religion were called Pagani , because, for 



years more passed away and the Protestants were 

a long time after Christianity became the prevailing 



tantalized by another edict of pacification, published 

religion of the towns, idolatry continued to maintain 



by Henry III. in 1576, which, through the influence 

its hold over the inhabitants of the country districts. 



of the supporters of the Romish Church, the sovereign 

The name religio Paganonim, religion of the Pagans, 



was compelled to recall. The most famous edict ot 

first occurs as applied to heathenism in a law of the 



pacidcation, however, was the edict of Nantes, issued 

Emperor Valentinian of the year 368. 



by Henry IV. in 1598, the most effectual measure 

PAGAS.EUS, a surname of Apollo, derived from 



of relief which the French Protestants had ever en- 

Pagasus, a town in Thessaly, where he had a temple. 



joyed. By this edict of toleration they were allowed 

PAGODA, a house of idols. In Hindustan, Bur- 



the free exercise of their religion, declared to be eli- 

mail, and China, it implies a temple in which idols 



gible to all public offices, and placed in all respects 

are worshipped. It is likewise applied to an image 



on a footing of equality with their Roman Catho- 

of some supposed deity. A Hindu pagoda or tern- 



lie fellow-subjects. This edict, though its provi- 

pie is merely a receptacle for the idol, and a com- 



sious were set at nought by Louis XIII. and XIV., 

pany of Brahmans as its guardian attendants. Hence, 



was not formally repealed until 1685, when its fatal 

as there is not much occasion for light, there are 



revocation was signed, and the Protestant Church 

few or no windows. The light of day is usually ad- 



of France, robbed of all her privileges, was given 

mitted only by the front door when thrown wide 



over to the tender mercies of her cruel enemies. 

open. Darkness is thus mingled with light in the 



See France (Protestant Church op). 

idol cell, and tends to add to the mysteriousness of 



PACIFICATION (Plan of). See Method- 

the scene. The pagodas in honour of Vishnu and 



ists (Wesleyan). 

Shiva are loftier and more spacious than those in 



PAE ATUA, a general exhibition of the gods 

honour of inferior divinities. Large endowments, in 



among the South Sea islanders. 

many cases, are expended in support of the pagodas, 



PvEAN, the name in the Homeric mythology of 

their idols, and attendant Brahmans. The ceremo- 



the physician of the Olympic gods, and afterwards 

nies observed by the Hindus in building a pagoda 



npplied as a surname to Asclepius, the god of healing. 

are curious. They first enclose the ground on which 



The term was also applied to Apollo. 

the pagoda is to be built, and allow the grass to 



PA3AN, a hymn anciently sung in honour of 

grow on it. When the grass has grown considera- 



Apollo. It was of a mirthful festive character, sung 

bly, they turn an asli-coloured cow into the enclo- 



by several persons under a skilful leader, as they 

sure to roam at pleasure. Next day they examine 



marched in procession. It was used either to pro- 

carefully where the cow, which they reckon a sacred 



pitiate the favour of the god, or to praise him for a 

animal, has condescended to rest its body, and having 



victory or deliverance obtained. It was sung at the 

dug a deep pit on that consecrated spot, tlioy place 



IIyacinthia (which see), and in the temple of the 

there a marble pillar, so as that it may rise to a con- 



Pythian Apollo. Patans were usually sung among 

siderable height above the surface of the ground. 



the ancient Greeks, both at the commencement and 

On this pillar they place the image of the god to 



close of a battle, the first being addressed to Ares, 

whom the pagoda is to bo consecrated. The pagoda 



and the last to Apollo. It would appear, indeed, 

is then built quite round the pit in which the pillar is 



that in later times other gods were also propitiated 

placed. The place in which the image stands is 



by the singing of paeans in their honour; and at a 

dark, but lights are kept burning in front of the idol. 



later period even mortals were thus honoured. The 

Besides the large pagodas there are numberless small- 



practice prevailed from a remote antiquity of sing- 

er ones, many of which have been erected by wealthy 



ing pteans at the close of a feast, when it was cus- 

Hindus for the purpose of performing their private 



tomary to pour out libations in honour of the 

devotions in them. A pagoda for Hindu worship 



gods. 

generally consists of an outer court, usually a quad- 



P/EDOB APT ISTS. See Baptism. 

rangle, sometimes surrounded by a piazza, and a 



PrEDOTHYSIA (Gr. pais, paidos , a child, and 

central edifice constituting the shrine, which again is 



Viusia, a sacrifice), a term used to denote the sacri- 

divided into two parts, the sahha or vestibule, and 



lice of children to the gods. See Human Sacri- 

the garbhagriha or adytum, in which the image is 



files. 

placed. When a Hindu comes to a pagoda to wor- 



PvEOXIA, the healing goddess, a surname of 

ship, he walks round the building as often as he 



Athena , under which she was worshipped at Athens. 

pleases, keeping the right hand towards it; he then 



PAGANAL1A, an annual Roman festival cele- 

enters the vestibule, and if there be a bell in it, as is 



brated by the inhabitants of each of the pagi or dis- 

usually the case, he strikes upon it two or three 



























PAH-KWA — PALTLTA. 



times. He then advances to the threshold of the 
shrine, presents his offering to the Brahman in at¬ 
tendance, mutters inaudibly a short prayer, accom¬ 
panied with prostration of the body, or simply with 
tiie act of lifting his hands to his forehead, and 
straightway retires. 

PAH-KWA, a Chinese charm, consisting of eight 
diagrams arranged in a circular form. This is one 
of the charms in most common use in China, and the 
figure is thus formed: 



The eight diagrams are thus described by Mr. 
Cuthbertson, an American missionary to the Chi¬ 
nese : “ They are triplets of lines, whole and bro¬ 
ken, the various combinations of which produce 
eight sets of triplets, each having its peculiar pro¬ 
perties. These, by further combination, produce 
sixty-four figures, which also possess their several 
peculiar powers. The first set are representative re¬ 
spectively of heaven, vapour, fire, thunder, wind, 
water, mountains, earth. These mysterious figures 
embody, in some inscrutable manner, the elements of 
all change, the destinies of all ages, the first princi¬ 
ples of all morals, the foundation of all actions. 
They of course furnish important elements for the 
subtle calculations of the diviner. From such a 
system of calculation, the results obtained must de¬ 
pend wholly on the ingenuity and imagination of 
the practitioner. The figure of the eight diagrams is 
seen everywhere. It is often worn upon the per¬ 
son. It is seen, too, pasted in conspicuous positions 
about houses, chiefly over the door, to prevent the 
ingress of evil influences.” 

PAIN (Mystical), a certain indescribable agony 
which lias been believed by mystics to be neces¬ 
sary, in order to prepare them for a state of rap¬ 
ture. “This mysterious pain,” says Mr. Vaughan, 
“ is no new thing in the history of mysticism. It is 
one of the trials of mystical initiation. It is the 
depth essential to the superhuman height.. With 
St. Theresa, the physical nature contributes toward 
it much more largely than usual; and in her map of 


the mystic’s progress it is located at a more advanced 
period of the journey. St. Francis of Assisi lay 
sick for two years under the preparatory miseries. 
Catharine of Siena bore five years of privation, and 
was tormented by devils beside. For five years, and 
yet again for more than three times five. Magdalena 
de Pazzi endured such 1 aridity,’ that she believed 
herself forsaken of God. Balthazar Alvarez suffered 
for sixteen years before be earned bis extraordinary 
illumination. Theresa, there can be little doubt, re¬ 
garded her fainting fits, hysteria, cramps, and ner¬ 
vous seizures, as divine visitations. In their action 
and reaction, body and soul were continually injur¬ 
ing each other. The excitement of hallucination 
would produce an attack of her disorder, and the dis¬ 
ease again foster the hallucination. Servitude, whe¬ 
ther of mind or body, introduces maladies unknown 
to freedom.” 

“These sufferings,” adds the same writer, “are i 
attributed by the mystics to the surpassing nature of 
the truths manifested to otir finite faculties (as the 
sunglare pains the eye), — to the anguish involved in 
the surrender of every ordinary religious support or 
enjoyment, when the soul, suspended (as Theresa 
describes it) between heaven and earth, can derive 
solace from neither, — to the intensity of the aspira¬ 
tions awakened, rendering those limitations of our 
condition here which detain us from God an intoler¬ 
able oppression,—and to the despair by which the 
soul is tried, being left to believe herself forsaken j 
by the God she loves.” 

PAL2EMON, a surname of Heracles (which 
see). 

PAL A MITE CONTROVERSY. See BarlAam- 
ites. 

PALATINUS, a surname of Apollo , under which 
be was worshipped at Rome, where he bad a temple 
on the Palatine bill. 

PALES, a deity worshipped by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans as presiding over shepherds and their flocks. 

PALICI, demons anciently worshipped in the 
neighbourhood of Mount A5tna in Sicily. They j 
were said to be twin sons of Zeus and Thaleia, 
daughter of Hephastus, In remote ages they were 
propitiated by human sacrifices. The temple of 
tho Palici was resorted to as an asylum by runaway 
slaves. 

PALI LI A, a festival celebrated at Rome annually 
on the 21st of April in honour of Pales, the god of 
shepherds. On the same day afterwards this festi¬ 
val was kept as a memorial of the first founding of 
the city by Romulus. A minute description of the 
ceremonies practised on this occasion occurs in the 
Fasti of Ovid. The first object to which the festi¬ 
val was directed was a public lustration by fire and 
smoke. For this purpose they burnt the blood of 
the October-horse (which see), the ashes of the 
calves sacrificed at the festival of Ceres, and the 
shells of beans. The people were also sprinkled 
with water, they washed their hands in spring- 
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water, and drank milk mixed with must. In the 
evening the stables were cleansed with water sprin¬ 
kled by means of laurel-branches, which were also 
hung up as ornaments. To produce purifying smoke 
for the sheep and their folds, the shepherds burnt 
sulphur, rosemary, fir-wood, and incense. Sacrifices, 
besides, were offered, consisting of cakes, millet, 
milk, and other eatables, after which a prayer was 
offered, by the shepherds to Pales, their presiding 
| deity. Fires were then kindled, made of heaps of 
[ hay and straw, and amid cheerful strains of music 
I the sheep were purified by being made to pass three 
times through the smoke. The whole ceremonies 
were wound up with a feast in the open air. In 
later times the Pal-ilia lost its character as a shep¬ 
herd-festival, and came to be held exclusively in com¬ 
memoration of the day on which the building of Rome 
commenced. Caligula ordered the day of his acces¬ 
sion to the throne to be celebrated as a festival un¬ 
der the name of Palilia. 

PALL, the covering of the altar in ancient Chris¬ 
tian churches. It was usually a linen cloth, but 
sometimes it was composed of richer materials. Pal- 
ladius speaks of some of the Roman ladies who, 
renouncing the world, bequeathed their silks to 
make coverings for the altar. And Theodoret says 
of Constantine, that among other gifts which he be¬ 
stowed upon his newly-built church of Jerusalem, 
he gave a royal pall, or piece of rich tapestry for 
the altar. 

PALLADIUM, an image of Pallas Athena, which 
was looked upon as a secret source of security and 
safety to the town which owned it. The most cele¬ 
brated of these was the palladium of Troy, which 
was believed to have come down from heaven. It 
was an image three cubits in height, holding in its 
right hand a spear, and in its left a spindle and dis¬ 
taff. It was stolen by Odysseus and Diomedes, un¬ 
der the impression that while it remained in the city, 
Troy could not be taken. After this, various towns 
both in Greece and Italy claimed to have obtained 
possession of this sacred image. Pausanias speaks 
of an image bearing the name of the Palladium, 
which stood on the Acropolis at Athens. 

PALLAS, a surname of Athena, always joined 
with her name in the writings of Homer, but used 
independently by the later writers, to denote this 
goddess. 

PALLENIS, a surname of Athena, under which 
she was worshipped between Athens and Marathon. 

PALLIUM, the consecrated cloak of a Romish 
archbishop, which he receives from the Pope, as a 
token of the full possession of the pontifical office and 
privileges. The Grecian philosophers in ancient 
times were accustomed to wear a pallium or cloak ; 

< and when some early Christian teachers assumed this 
dress, their enemies took occasion to deride them. 
Hence Tertullian wrote a treatise de Pallia , showing 
the folly and malice of the objection grounded on 
wearing this gown. Jerome says of his friend Nepo- 


tian, that he kept to his philosophic habit the pal¬ 
lium, after he was ordained presbyter, and wore it as 
long as he lived. He asserts the same of Heracles, 
presbyter of Alexandria. Thus gradually the philoso¬ 
phic pallium came to be used by the Western monks 
and afterwards by the other clergy. It was not, 
however, until many centuries had elapsed that the 
pallium came to be conferred by the popes of Rome 
as a sign of pontifical dignity and authority. At 
first it was bestowed by the Christian emperors 
upon the prelates as a badge of authority over 
the inferior orders of the clergy. It was first con¬ 
ferred by the bishops of Rome in the sixth cen¬ 
tury. The first who bestowed it was Pope Vigi- 
lius, who sent it, A. d. 543, to Auxenius, bishop 
of Arles. Pelagius I., the successor of Vigiliits, 
sent it also to Sabandus, the next bishop of Arles. 
Towards the close of the sixth century, Gregory I. 
sent it to many bishops, and among the rest to Au¬ 
gustine of Canterbury, declaring, at the same time, 
that the custom was to give it only to bishops of merit 
who desired it importunately. Even in the ninth 
century, Hincmar observes, that “ the pall is only an 
ornament suitable to the metropolitans as a mark of 
the dignity or virtue of him who wears it." Before 
the end of the fourteenth century, however, it was 
believed to convey extensive spiritual powers, so 
that, in the decretals of Gregory XI., it was de¬ 
clared, that without the pallium an archbishop could 
not call a council, consecrate a bishop, make the 
chrism, dedicate churches, or ordain clergy. Inno¬ 
cent III. went still farther, having decreed that it 
conveys the plenitude of apostolic power, and that 
neither the functions nor the title of archbishop 
could be assumed without it. Even though the 
archbishop may have already received the pallium, 
still in the event of his translation to another charge, 
he must petition the see of Rome for a new pallium. 
An archbisliop-elect cannot have the cross carried 
before him until he has received the pallium. Nor 
can any patriarch or archbishop wear the pallium 
out of his own province, nor even within the same 
at all times, but only in the churches in the solemni¬ 
ties of mass, on special feast-days ; but not in pro¬ 
cessions, nor in masses for the dead; moreover, the 
pallium is a personal thing, and, therefore, cannot 
be lent to another, nor left to any one at death, but 
the patriarch or archbishop must be buried with it 
on him. 

The pallium being a vestment possessed, in the 
view of the Romish Church, of peculiar sacramental 
efficacy, is made with very special ceremonies. The 
nuns of St. Agnes present two lambs every year as 
an offertory on the altar of their church on the feast 
day of their patron saint. These holy lambs are con¬ 
veyed away during the night, and put to pasture till 
shearing time, when they are. shorn with great cere¬ 
mony, and the pall is made of their wool mixed with 
other wool. Having been manufactured, it is laid 
on the high altar of the Lateran church at Rome, 
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wluch is said to contain the bodies of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. From this time it is supposed to 
convey full pontifical power to any person on whom 
the Pope confers it for that purpose; and, accord¬ 
ingly, when the pallium is sent from Roma, it is de¬ 
livered with great solemnity in these terms: “We 
j deliver to thee the pallium taken from the body of 
the blessed Peter, in the which is the plenitude of 
1 the pontifical office, together with the name and title 
of archbishop, which thou mavest use within thy 
own church on certain days expressly mentioned in 
the privileges granted by the apostolic see.” At 
the inauguration of a Pope also, the chief cardinal- 
deacon arrays him in the pallium, addressing him 
thus: “ Receive the pallium which represents to 
you the duties and perfection of the pontifical func¬ 
tion ; may you discharge it to the glory of God, and 
| of his most holy mother, the blessed Virgin Mary, of 
the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the 
holy Roman Church.” It is said to have been Boni¬ 
face who introduced the custom of conferring the 
pallium on metropolitans, as a sign of their spiritual 
dignity; this robe of honour having been previously 
bestowed only on primates, or the special represen¬ 
tatives of the Pope. Boniface, however, made it a 
mark of dependence on the Roman see. 

PALLOR, a divine personification of paleness or 
fear, which was regarded by the ancient Romans as 
a companion of Mars, 

PALLORII, priests of the Roman deity PAr.l.oit I 
J (which see). 

PALM-SUNDAY, the Sunday immediately be¬ 
fore Easter, which derives its name from palm- 
branches having been strewed on the road by the 
multitude, when our Saviour made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. This festival is annually ce¬ 
lebrated with great pomp at St. Peter’s church at 
Rome. The Pope, magnificently arrayed, is carried 
into the church on the shoulders of eight men, at¬ 
tended by his court. The priests bring him palm- 
branches, which he blesses and sprinkles with holy 
water. Then the cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
foreign ministers receive from his holiness a palm- 
branch, some kissing his hand, and others his foot. 
Then the procession of palms commences, and the 
whole is ended by high mass ; after which, thirty 
years' indulgence is granted to all who witness the 
ceremony. Every member of the congregation car¬ 
ries home his branch, which, having been blessed by 
the Pope, is regarded as a sure preservative against 
several diseases, and an instrument of conveying 
numberless blessings. The sacristan reserves some 
of these branches, in order to burn them to ashes for 
the next Ash-Wednesday. 

PALM-TREE, a tall and graceful tree which is 
common in many parts of the East and in Africa. 

It is rarely found in Palestine now, though formerly 
it abounded in that country, and hence is frequently 
mentioned iri Sacred Scripture. Thus, in Psalm xcii. 
12, its flourishing growth is referred to as emble¬ 


matic of the prosperity of the righteous man. “The 
righteous shall flourish as the palm-tree.” The He¬ 
brews carried palm-branches in their hands at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Palm-branches were strewed 
along the road as our Lord made his last entry into 
Jerusalem. Those who conquered in the Grecian 
games received a branch of palm in token of victory ; 
and in the Apocaly’pse, the redeemed are represented 
as standing before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and with palms in their 
hands. The ancients believed the palm to be im¬ 
mortal ; or, at least, if it did die, that it recovered 
again, and obtained a second life by renewal. 

PALMER, a religious pilgrim who vows to have 
no settled home. 

PAMBCEOTIA, a festival celebrated by all the 
inhabitants of Boootia, that they might engage in 
the worship of Athena Itonia. While this national 
festival lasted, it was unlawful to carry on war ; and, 
accordingly, if it occurred in the course of a war, 
hostilities were forthwith interrupted by the procla¬ 
mation of a truce between the contending parties. 

PAN, the great god worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks as presiding over flocks and shepherds. lie 
was born in a perfectly developed state, having horns, 
beard, goats’ feet, a tail, and his body all covered 
with hair. Ilis father Hermes carried him to Olym¬ 
pus, where he became a favourite of the gods. The 
earliest seat of the worship of Pan appears to have 
been Arcadia, whence it passed into other parts of 
Greece. lie was the god of flocks and shepherds, 
and all that belonged to the pastoral life, including 
the use of the shepherd's flute. Fir-trees were con¬ 
secrated to this god, and sacrifices were offered to 
him, consisting of cows, rams, lambs, milk, and 
honey. He was extensively worshipped throughout 
various parts of Greece. Later writers speak of 
him as the symbol of to pan, the universe, and, in¬ 
deed, identical with it. 

PANACEIA (Gr. the all-healing), a daughter of 
Asclepius, worshipped at Oropus. 

PANACI1EA, the goddess of all the Achseans, a 
surname of Demeter and also of Athena. 

PANATIIENiEA, the most famous of all the 
festivals celebrated in Athens in honour of Athena 
Polios, the guardian of the city. At first it was 
called Athenwa, being limited in its observance to 
the inhabitants of Athens, but afterwards being ex¬ 
tended to all Attica, it received the name of Pana- 
Qienaa, in the reign of Theseus, who combined the 
whole Attic tribes into one body. The PanaOmcea 
were distinguished into the greater and the lesser, 
the former being celebrated every fifth year, while 
the latter were celebrated annually. On the year in 
which the greater occurred, the lesser Panathcncea 
were wholly omitted. Both these festivals continued 
for twelve days, which was a longer time than any 
other ancient festival lasted. The greater was dis¬ 
tinguished from the lesser festival by being more 
solemn, and marked by a splendid procession, at 
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which the peplus of Athena was carried to her tem¬ 
ple. 

The Panatheruea were observed with solemnities 
of various kinds. Dulls were sacrificed to Athena, 
each town of Attica, as well as each colony of 
Athens, supplying a bull. Races on foot, on horse¬ 
back, and in chariots were indulged in ; contests were 
held in wrestling, in music, and in recitation ; amuse¬ 
ments, in short, of every kind, were practised on this 
festive occasion. The prize of the victors in these 
contests consisted of a vase supplied with oil from 
the olive-tree sacred to Athena, which was planted 
on the Acropolis; and numerous vases of this kind 
have been discovered in different parts of Greece 
and Italy. In the case of the victors in the musical 
contests, a chaplet of olive-branches was given in 
addition to a vase. Dancing was one of the amuse¬ 
ments in which the people indulged at this festival, 
and, particularly, the pyrrhic dance in armour. Both 
philosophers and orators also displayed their skill 
in debate. Herodotus is even alleged to have read 
his history to the Athenians at the Panathensea. 
Another entertainment, on the occasion of this fes¬ 
tival, was the Lampadepiioria (which see), or 
torch-festival. A representation of the solemnities 
of the great procession in the Panathensea is found 
on the sculptures of the Parthenon in the British 
j Museum. This procession to the temple of Athena 
Pallets was the great solemnity of the festival, and 
probably occurred on the last day, as the crowning 
act of the occasion. It seems to have been limited 
to the greater Panathensea, and to have had as its 
object the carrying of the peplus of Athena to her 
temple. The peplus or sacred garment of the god¬ 
dess was borne along in the procession, suspended 
from the mast of a ship, which was so constructed as 
to be moved along on land by means of underground 
machinery. Nearly the whole population of Attica 
took part in the procession, either on foot, on horse¬ 
back, or in chariots; the old men carrying olive- 
branches, the young men clothed in armour, and 
maidens of noble families, called Canephori (which 
see), carrying baskets, which contained gifts for 
the goddess. At the great Panathenasa golden 
crowns were conferred on those individuals who had 
deserved well of their country, and prisoners were 
set at liberty during the festival. 

PANDANA. See Emfanda. 

PANDEMOS, a surname of Aphrodite, under 
which she was worshipped at Athens from the time 
when Theseus united the scattered tribes of Attica 
into one political body. White goats were sacrificed 
to this goddess. The surname of Pandemos was 
also applied to Eros. 

PANDIA, said to have been a goddess of the 
moon worshipped by the ancient Greeks. 

PANDIA, an Attic festival, the precise nature of 
which is somewhat doubtful, some supposing it to 
have been instituted in honour of the goddess men¬ 
tioned in the preceding article, and others alleging it 


to have been a festival in honour of Zeus, and cele¬ 
brated by all the Attic tribes, just like the Pana- 
theruea already described. It was held on the 14th 
of the Greek month Elaphebolion, and it appears to 
have been celebrated at Athens in the time of De¬ 
mosthenes. 

PANDORA, the name of the first woman accord¬ 
ing to the ancient Greek cosmogony. When Prome¬ 
theus stole fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge ordered 
Hephmstus to make a woman out of the earth, who 
should be the source of wretchedness to the whole 
human family. When created she received the name 
of Pandora, all gifts, as being endowed with every 
quality by the gods, wherewith she might accomplish 
the ruin of man. According to some writers she 
was the mother, and according to others the daugh¬ 
ter, of Pyrrha and Deucalion. Later writers tell the 
story of Pandora's box, which contained all the 
blessings of the gods, but which, through the rash¬ 
ness of Pandora, in opening the box, were irre¬ 
coverably lost. She is mentioned in the Orphic 
poems as an infernal goddess, associated with He¬ 
cate and the Furies. Pandora is sometimes used as 
a surname of Ge, the earth, from the circumstance 
that it supplies all blessings to man. 

PANDROSOS, a daughter of Cecrops and Agrau- 
los, worshipped at Athens along with Thallo. She had 
a sanctuary there near the temple of Athena Polios. 

PANEG-YRIS, a term used by the ancient Greeks 
to denote a meeting of an entire nation or people, 
for the purpose of uniting together in worship. It 
was a religious festival, in which the people engaged 
in prayer, sacrifices, and processions, besides games, 
musical contests, and other entertainments. At 
these meetings poets recited thoir verses, authors 
read their productions, orators delivered speeches, 
and philosophers conducted grave debates in the 
midst of assembled multitudes. At a later period 
the Panegyris seems to have degenerated into a 
mere market or fair for the sale of all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise, and to have almost entirely lost its reli¬ 
gious character. 

PANELLENIA, a festival of all the Greeks, as 
the name implies. Its first institution is ascribed to 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

PANHELLENIUS, a surname of Dodmean Zeus, 
as having been worshipped by all the Hellenes or 
Greeks. There was a sanctuary built for his wor¬ 
ship in jEgina, where a festival was also held in 
honour of him. 

PANIONIA, the great national festival of the 
Ionians, in honour of Poseidon, the god whom they 
specially revered. On this occasion a bull was sac¬ 
rificed, and if the animal roared during the process 
of killing, it was regarded as pleasing to the deity. 
The sacrifices were performed by a young man of 
Priene, who was chosen for the purpose, with the 
title of king. The festival was held on Mount My- 
cale, where stood the Pauioniutn or temple of Posei¬ 
don Heliconius. 





































PANrS BENEDICTUS—PANTHEISTS. 


PAN IS BENEDICTUS (Lat. Blessed bread). 
This expression occurring in a passage of the work 
of Augustine on baptism, lias given rise to much 
controversy respecting the sacrament of the cate¬ 
chumens. But Bona, Basnagc, and Bingham have 
clearly shown that the panis henediclns of Augus¬ 
tine was not the sacramental bread at all, but bread 
seasoned with salt; and that this at baptism was 
i administered with milk and honey, salt being the 
emblem of purity and incorruption. The blessed 
bread of the Greek Church is the Antidokon 
(which see). 

PANIS CONJUEATUS. See Coksned Bread. 

PANOMPHASES, a surname of Zeus, as being 
the author of all omens and signs of every kind. 

PANTHEISTS, a class of infidels who main¬ 
tain that God is the soul of the universe, the one 
and only true existence, the Infinite Element into 
which all being ultimately resolves itself. This be¬ 
lief, that God is all, and that all is God, a belief 
which amounts to a complete denial of a living per¬ 
sonal God, has been held by some men of a pecu¬ 
liarly mystical turn of mind in all ages and coun¬ 
tries. It had its origin at a very remote period in the 

( East, and forms, in fact, the groundwork of the entire 
system of the Vedanta school of philosophy, which 
proceeds upon the fundamental axiom, “Bnilnn alone 
exists; all else is an illusion." According to this an¬ 
cient Pantheistic system, when man regards external 
nature, and even himself, as distinct from Brahm, he 
is in a dreaming state, realizing only phantoms, but 
( when he recognizes Brahm as the one totality, he 
j rises to a waking state, and science is this awaking of 
humanity. It is at death, however, that the soul of 
the sage will be completely freed from illusion, when 
I lie shall be finally blended and lost in Brahm, 
the one infinite being, from whom all things ema¬ 
nate, and to whom all things return. Pantheism is 
| the necessary result of such a system. It denies 
true existence to any other than the one absolute, 
Independent Being. It declares that what is usually 
called matter can have no distinct separate or inde¬ 
pendent essence, but is only an emanation from, 
and a manifestation of, the one, sole existing spirit¬ 
ual essence—Brahm. 

The philosophy of Greece, in its earliest form, was 
thoroughly Oriental, and, accordingly, the Orphic 
doctrines, which, from their very remote anticpiity, 
are shrouded in mystery, are supposed by Dr. Cud- 
I worth to have been Pantheistic in their character, 
the material world being termed “ the body of Zeus," 

J [ in a poetic fragment said to have been written by 
j I Orpheus. At an after period, we find the doctrine 
of Emanations (which see), taught by Pythagoras 
i and other Greek philosophers, more especially by 
J Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatie school. 

I With the exception, however, of the last mentioned 
j school, the Greeks can scarcely be charged with 
having taught Pantheism as a system. Zeno, the 
most distinguished Eleatie philosopher, maintained 
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that there was but one real existence in the uni¬ 
verse, and that all other things were merely pheno¬ 
menal, being only modifications or appearances of 
the one substratum. It was not, however, in Greece 
that Pantheistic doctrines met with extensive accep¬ 
tance; they found a more favourable soil in the 
dreamy speculative Oriental mind. The ancient 
Egyptian mythology was framed on principles of 
this kind, and at a much later period, the Alexan¬ 
drian school was deeply imbued with a Pantheistic 
spirit. In the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists 
and various Gnostic sects, we can plainly trace the 
same tendency. God was with them the univer¬ 
sal idea, which includes the world as the genus 
includes the species. Scotus Erigena, also, declar¬ 
ed that God is the essence of all things. What 
men call creation was with him a necessary and 
eternal self-unfolding of the Divine nature. This 
doctrine was revived in the thirteenth century by 
Amalric of Bena and David of Dinaut, who de¬ 
clared God not to be the efficient cause merely, but 
the material, essential cause of all things. The 
practical extravagance of this Pantheism was re¬ 
peated by the mystics of the fourteenth century, not, 
however, in a materialistic, but in an idealistic form. 
They held the creatures to be in and of themselves 
a pure nullity, and God alone to be the true being, 
the real substance of all things. All things are com¬ 
prised in him, and even the meanest creature is a 
partaker of the Divine nature and life. Such was 
the doctrine of the BegXhrds, the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, and the later Cathari. 

The Pantheists of the Middle Ages held different 
shades of opinion, which it is difficult accurately to I 
distinguish. Some claimed for themselves a perfect J 
identity with the Absolute, which reposes in itself, 
and is without act or operation. Another class 
placed themselves simply and directly on an equa¬ 
lity with God, alleging that being by nature God, 
they had come into existence by their own free-will. 

A third class put themselves on a level with Christ 
according to his divine and human nature. A fourth 
class finally carried their Pantheistic notions to such 
an extravagant length as to land themselves in pure 
nihilism, maintaining that neither God nor them¬ 
selves have any existence. Among the Pantheistical 
mystics of the fourteenth century, Eckart occupied 
a very high place, having wrought his doctrines into 
a regular speculative system. “ This system,” says 
Dr. UUmann, “resembles the dome of the city "in 
which he lived, towering aloft like a giant, or rather 
like a Titan assaulting heaven, and is for us of the 
highest importance. Not unacquainted with the 
Aristotelian Scholasticism, but more attracted by 
Plato, ‘ the great priest,’ as he calls him, and his 
Alexandrian followers, imbued with the mystical 
clement in the works of Augustine, though not with ^ 
his doctrine of original sin, and setting out from the 
foundations laid by the Areopagite, Scotus Erigena, 
and by the earlier mystics of the Middle Ages, but 
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adhering still more closely to the Pantheistic doc¬ 
trines which Amalric von Bena and David of Di- 
nant had transferred to the sect of the Free Spirit 
and to a part of the Beghards, Master Eekart, with 
great originality, constructed out of these elements 
a system which he did not expressly design to con¬ 
tradict the creed of the church, but which neverthe¬ 
less, by using its formulas as mere allegories and 
symbols of speculative ideas, combats it in its foun¬ 
dations, and is to be regarded as the most important 
medieval prelude to the Pantheistic speculation of 
modern times.” 

The fundamental notion of Eckart’s system is 
God’s eternal efflux from himself, and his eternal re¬ 
flux into himself, the procession of the creature from 
God, and the return of the creature back into God 
again by self-denial and elevation above all that is of 
a created nature. Accordingly, Eekart urges man 
to realize habitually his oneness with the Infinite. 
From this time the doctrine of a mystical union with 
God continued to occupy a prominent place in the 
writings of those German divines who were the 
forerunners of the Reformation. The language was 
Pantheistic, but the tenet designed to be inculcated 
was accurate and Scriptural. “This mysticism,” 
says Mr. Vaughan, “ clothes its thought with frag¬ 
ments from the old philosopher’s cloak, but the 
heart and body belong to the school of Christ." 

Spiuoza has been usually regarded as the father 
of modern Pantheism, but in the writings of Jordano 
Bruno, who wrote in the course of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, a system as decidedly Pan¬ 
theistic as that of Spinoza is fully developed. This 
eminent Italian philosopher boldly lays down the 
principle, that all things are absolutely identical,and 
that the infinite and the finite, spirit and matter, are 
nothing more than different modifications of the one 
universal Being. The world, according to this sys¬ 
tem, is simply the unity manifesting itself under the 
conditions of number. Taken in itself the unity is 
God; considered as producing itself in number, it is 
the world. It was in the writings of Spinoza, how¬ 
ever, that Pantheism was, for the first time, exhibit¬ 
ed in the regular form of a demonstration. Fully 
developing the principles of Des Cartes, who derived 
existence from thought, Spinoza identified them, re¬ 
ferring both to the one Infinite Substance, of which 
everything besides is simply a mode or manifesta¬ 
tion. Thus the distinction between God and the 
universe was annihilated, and Pantheism openly 
avowed. To the philosophy of Spinoza, propounded 
in the seventeenth century, is to be traced that Pan¬ 
theistic spirit which has pervaded the philosophy 
as well as theology of Germany since the commence¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century. Schelling and He¬ 
gel, in fact, have proved themselves faithful disci¬ 
ples of Spinoza, carrying out to their legitimate ex¬ 
tent the principles of this rigid logical Pantheist. 
Fichte, by his subjective idealism, had banished 
from the realms of existence both Nature and God, 


reducing everything to the all-engrossing Ego. 
Schelling reproduced what Fichte had annihilated, 
but only to identify them with one another, thus de¬ 
claring plainly the universe and God to be identical, 
nature being, in his view, the self-development of 
Deity. The philosophy of Hegel was equally Pan¬ 
theistic with that of Schelling, inasmuch as he de¬ 
clared everything to be a gradually evolving process 
of thought, and God himself to be the whole pro¬ 
cess. 

Thus “ the fundamental principle of philosophi¬ 
cal Pantheism,” to use the language of Dr. Buch¬ 
anan, in his ‘ Faith in God and Modern Atheism 
Compared,' “ is either the unity of substance, as 
taught by Spinoza,—or, the identity of existence and 
thought, as taught, with some important variations, 
by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The Absolute is 
conceived of, not as a living Being to whom a pro¬ 
per personality and certain intelligible attributes 
may be ascribed, but as a vague, indeterminate some¬ 
what, which has no distinctive character, and of 
which, in the first instance, or prior to its develop¬ 
ment, almost nothing can be either affirmed or de¬ 
nied. But this absolute existence, by some un¬ 
known, inherent necessity, develops, determines, and 
limits itself: it becomes being, and constitutes all 
being: the infinite passes into the finite, the abso¬ 
lute into the relative, the necessary into the contin¬ 
gent, the one into the many; all other existences 
are only so many modes or forms of its manifesta¬ 
tion. Here is a theory which, to say the very least, 
is neither more intelligible, nor less mysterious, than 
any article of the Christian faith. And what are 
the proofs to which it appeals,—what the principles 
on which it rests? Its two fundamental positions 
are these,—that finite things have no distinct exist¬ 
ence as realities in nature,—and that there exists 
only one Absolute Being, manifesting itself in a va¬ 
riety of forms. And how are they demonstrated ? 
Simply by the afiirmation of universal ‘ Identity.’ 
But what if this affirmation be denied ? What if, 
founding on the clearest data of consciousness, we 
refuse to acknowledge that existence is identical with 
thought ? What if we continue to believe that there 
are objects of thought which are distinct from thought 
itself, and which must be presented to the mind be¬ 
fore they can be represented by the mind ? What 
if, while we recognize the ideas both of the finite 
and the infinite, the relative and the absolute, the 
contingent and the necessary, we cannot, by the ut¬ 
most effort of our reason, obliterate the difference 
between them, so as to reduce them to one absolute 
essence ? Then the whole superstructure of Pan¬ 
theism falls along with the Idealism on which it 
depends; and it is found to be, not a solid and en¬ 
during system of truth, but a frail edifice, ingeni¬ 
ously constructed out of the mere abstraction, of the 
human mind." 

Nor is Pantheism confined to the philosophic 
schools of Germany ; it has been taught, also, from 
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her pulpits and her theological chairs. The boldest 

declares the finite to be comprehended in the infinite, 



and most reckless of her Pantheistic divines is un- 

and the universe to be comprehended in God. 



doubtedly Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, who repre- 

The system of philosophico-theology, which main- 



sents the left wing of the Hegelian system, as ap- 

tains God to be everything, and everything to be 



plied to theology, and who, in his ‘ Das Leben Jesu,’ 

God, has extensively spread its baleful influence 



has resolved the entire Gospel history into a mass of 

among the masses of the peoplo in various continen- 



mythological fables, and recommended the worship 

tal nations. It pervades alike the communism of 



of human genius as the only real divinity. Strauss 

Germany and the socialism of France. Feuerbach, 



is an extreme Pantheist. With Hegel he believes 

in the one country, holds that God is to be found in 



God to have no separate individual existence, but to 

man, and Pierre Leroux, in the other, that humanity 



be a process of thought gradually unfolding itself in 

is the mere incarnation of Divinity. And in our 



the mind of the philosopher. Christ, also, he re- 

own country, the same gross Pantheism, decked out 



gards as simply the embodied conceptions of the 

with all the charms of poetry and eloquence, has 



1 church. This is the extreme point to which Pan- 

been imported from America. Man-worship is, 



theism has been carried in Germany, and at this 

indeed, the pervading element of the philosophy 



point it becomes nearly, if not completely, identical 

taught by the Emerson school, or Intuitionists 



with Atheism. A personal God, and a historical 

(which see), and believed by a considerable number 



1 Christianity, are alike rejected, and the whole doc- 

of speculative thinkers in England. “ Standing on 



trines of the Bible are treated as a congeries of my- 

the bare ground,” says the apostle of this latest form 



thological ideas. Such outrageous infidelity as this 

of Pantheism, “ my head bathed by the blithe air, 



was scarcely exceeded by that of Feuerbach, when 

and uplifted into infinite space, all mean egotism 



he declared that religion was a dream of the human 

vanishes. The currents of the Universal Being cir- 



fancy. 

culate through me. I am part or particle of God.” 



While this controversy was still raging, both in 

The Pantheist repels with indignation the charge 



the philosophical and theological world, there arose, 

of Atheism. Far from denying the existence of 



1 after the Revolution of 1830, a school of light litera- 

God, he pretends to recognize God in all he sees, 



ture, which went by the name of Young Germany, 

and hears, and feels. In his creed all is God, and 



and which, combining German Pantheism with 

God is all. But the very essence of his system con- 



French wit and frivolity, had as its avowed object, 

sists in the denial of a living personal God, distinct 



1 by moans of poems, novels, and critical essays, to 

from Nature and presiding over it. This, if not 



destroy the Christian religion. This school, headed 

Atheism, approaches to the very verge of it. We 



by Heine, Borne, and others, substituted for the 

may theoretically distinguish Pantheism and Atheism 



Bible doctrine that man was created in the image 

from each other, but the man who can look around 



of God, the blasphemous notion that God is no 

him and say that the universe is God, or that he 



more than the image of man. The literary prodttc- 

himself is an incarnation of God, a finite particle of 



tions, however, of this class of infidel wits was more 

the Infinite Being, makes assertions tantamount in 



suited to the atmosphere of Paris than that of Ber- 

meaning to the statement, that there is no God. 



lin, and, accordingly, some of the ablest writers of 

Christianity has no longer to maintain a conflict with 



the school left Germany for France, and Young Ger- 

open, avowed, unblushing Atheism, but with secret, 



many, having lost its prestige, was speedily for- 

plausible, proud Pantheism. Nor can the result of 



gotten. 

the conflict be doubtful. Christianity will assuredly 



The Pantheistic system is too abstract and specu- 

triumph over this, ns she has already done over all 



lative in its character to find .acceptance with the 

her former adversaries, and men will rejoice in re- 



French mind generally; but the prevailing philoso- 

cognizing the One Living Personal God, who watches 



phy of France is deeply imbued with Pantheism. 

over them, to whom they can pray, in whom they 



Thus Cousin, the founder of the modern eclectic 

can trust, and with whom they hope to dwell through- 



school of France, declares God to be “absolute 

out a blessed eternity. 



cause, one and many, eternity and time, essence and 

The baneful effects of Pantheism cannot fail to 



life, end and middle, at the summit of existence and 

unfold themselves wherever, as among the Hindus, 



at its base, infinite and finite together; in a word, 

it lies at the foundation of the prevailing religion. Its 



a Trinity, being at the same time God, Nature, and 

practical fruits, in such circumstances, are moral de- 



Humanity.” In what words could Pantheism be 

gradation, barbarism, and cruelty. The natural conse- 



more plainly set forth than in those now quoted, yet 

quences of a Pantheistic creed are thus ably sketched 



Cousin anxiously repels the charge of Pantheism, 

by Dr. Buchanan : “ The jrraclicul influence of Pan- 



simply because he does not hold with Spinoza and 

theism, in so far as its peculiar tendencies are not 



the Eleatics that God is a pure substance, and not 

restrained or counteracted by more salutary beliefs, 



a cause. Pantheism, however, assumes a variety of 

must be deeply injurious, both to the individual and 



phases, and though Cousin may not with Spinoza 

social welfare of mankind. In its Ideal or Spiritual 



identify God with the abstract idea of substance, he 

form, it may be seductive to some ardent, imagina- 


11 

1 

teaches the same doctrine in another form when he 

tive minds; but it is a wretched creed notwitli- 
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standing; and it will be found, when calmly exa¬ 
mined, to be fraught with the most serious evils, 
ft has been commended, indeed, in glowing terms, 
as a creed alike beautiful and beneficent,—as a 
source of religious life nobler and purer than any 
that can ever spring from the more gloomy system 
of Theism: for, on the theory of Pantheism, God is 
manifest to all, everywhere, and at all times; Na¬ 
ture, too, is aggrandised and glorified, and every¬ 
thing in Nature is invested with a new dignity and 
interest; above all, Man is conclusively freed from 
all fantastic hopes and superstitious fears, so that his 
mind can now repose, with tranquil satisfaction, on 
the bosom of the Absolute, unmoved by the vicis¬ 
situdes of life, and unscared even by the prospect of 
death. For what is death ? The dissolution of any 
living organism is but one stage in the process of its 
further development; and whether it passes into a 
new form of self-conscious life, or is re-absorbed into 
the infinite, it still forms an indestructible element in 
the vast sum of Being. We may, therefore, or ra¬ 
ther we must, leave our future state to be determined 
by Nature’s inexorable laws, and we need, at least, 
fear no Being higher than Nature, to whose justice 
we are amenable, or whose frown we should dread. 
But even as it is thus exhibited by some of its warm¬ 
est partizans, it appears to us, we own, to be a dreary 
and cheerless creed, when compared with that faith 
which teaches us to regard God as our 1 Father in 
heaven,’ and that ‘ hope which is full of immortality.” 
It is worse, however, than dreary: it is destructive 
of all religion and morality. If it be an avowed an¬ 
tagonist to Christianity, it is not less hostile to Na¬ 
tural Theology and to Ethical Science. It conse¬ 
crates error and vice, as being, equally with truth 
and virtue, necessary and beneficial manifestations of 
the ‘ infinite.’ It is a system of Syncretism, founded 
on the idea that error is only an incomplete truth, 
and maintaining that truth must necessarily be de¬ 
veloped by error, and virtue by vice. According to 
this fundamental law of‘human progress,’Atheism 
itself may be providential; and the axiom of a Fa¬ 
talistic Optimism— 1 Whatever is, is best’—must be 
admitted equally in regard to truth and error, to vir¬ 
tue and vice.” 

PANTHEON, a heathen temple still remaining 
at Rome, called also the Rulnnda. It was anciently 
dedicated, as appears from the inscription on the 
portico, to Jupiter and all the gods, by Agrippa, 
son-in-law to the Emperor Augustus; but in A. t>. 
608, it was re-dedicated by Pope Boniface IV., to 
the Virgin Mary and all the saints. In this once 
Pagan, but now Romish temple, may be seen different 
services going on at different altars at the same 
time, with distinct congregations round them, just 
as the inclinations of the people lead them to the 
worship of this or that particular saint. In 1632, a 
Barberini, then on the Papal throne, thought he 
would add to his reputation by disfiguring the Pan¬ 
theon, which he despoiled of the ornaments spared 


by so many barbarians, that he might cast them in¬ 
to cannon, and form a high altar for the church of 
St. Peter. 

PAPA, father, a name anciently applied to all 
bishops, though now claimed as the special preroga¬ 
tive and sole privilege of the bishop of Rome. Thus 
we find Jerome giving the title to Athanasius, Epi- 
phanius, and Paulinus, and among Cyprian’s Epis¬ 
tles, those written to him are addressed Cypriano 
Papae, to Father Cyprian. Many proofs might be 
adduced, which clearly show that Papa was the com¬ 
mon name of all bishops for several ages ; and it was 
sometimes applied even to the inferior clergy, who 
were called papa: pisinni, little fathers, and their ton- 
sure or crown, papaletra, the tonsure of the fathers. 
The first bishop of Rome who obtained the title of 
Universal Bishop, and commenced the line of popes, 
properly speaking, was Boniface III., in A. n. 606. 
But it was not till the publication of the Pseudo- 
Isidorean Decretals (which see), in the ninth 
century, that the temporal as well as the spiritual 
authority of the bishop of Rome was authoritatively 
declared, it being intimated in these decretals that 
the Emperor Constantine had transferred his sov¬ 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop, and 
from that date commenced a new era in the history 
of Romanism. 

PAPACY, a term used to denote the Church of 
Rome, not in its ecclesiastical character, but in its 
political constitution and position, as aspiring to, and 
claiming, pre eminence and power with relation to 
European society and governments. In this article, 
accordingly, we are concerned not with the spiritual, 
but with the temporal authority of the Pope, and it 
will be our principal aim to trace the various steps 
by which the papal system has risen to its present 
position as a political government on the earth. The 
first introduction of Christianity into Rome does not 
appear to have been distinguished by any peculiari¬ 
ties which marked it out as different from its intro¬ 
duction into other places. In the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles we leant that “ strangers of Rome” were present 
at Jerusalem when the Spirit was remarkably poured 
out on the Day of Pentecost; and it is possible, nay, 
not unlikely, that some of those persons on their re¬ 
turn home publicly avowed their adherence to the 
Gospel of Christ, and laid the foundation of a church 
in their native city. And so rapidly does the truth 
seem to have advanced in Rome, that the Apostle 
Paul, in addressing an Epistle to the Christians there 
in the middle of the first century, mentions their 
faith as having been “ spoken of throughout the 
whole world.” The conclusion, therefore, is legiti¬ 
mate, that at an early period, coeval, indeed, with the 
churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, there was a 
Christian church in Rome. The arrival of Paul as 
a prisoner at Rome during the persecution under the 
Emperor Nero, must have had no small effect in en¬ 
couraging and establishing the Christians in that 
city. Considerable doubts have been raised on the 
















point as to the visit of Peter to Rome, but gnuitin 
that he resided there for a time, it must have been 
after the date of Paul's Epistle to the Homans, as 
that apostle makes no mention of Peter amid the 
numerous Christians to whom he sends salutations 
by name. The period, therefore, of Peter's arri¬ 
val in Rome was, in all probability, about the time 
I of Paul’s release from prison; and the two apostles 
are sometimes by the earlier writers classed to¬ 
gether as founders of the Church at Rome. 

No trace, however, of assumed authority and 
power on the part of the Roman Church is to be 
found until the lapse of at least 150 years from the 
Christian era. About that time, in the reign of Com- 
modus, may be discovered the first germs of the pa¬ 
pacy, in a celebrated passage which occurs in the 
writings of Iranians. Tliat early father, in his work 
against Heresies, speaks of the Roman Church as “ at 
once the largest, the most ancient and universally 
known, and which was founded and constituted by 
the two most illustrious apostles, Peter and Paul.” 
Again, he adds, that “ evevy church, that is to say, 
the faithful of all parts, must of necessity repair to, 
or agree with ( convenire ad) this church on account of 
its greater pre-eminence (propter potiorem principali- 
tatem ) — a church in which the apostolical tradition 
has always been preserved by those who are of all 
parts." This passage, to which Romish writers at¬ 
tach no small importance, has been rejected by not a 
few ecclesiastical authors, as occurring only in a 
| Latin translation of the original Greek, which has 
been unhappily lost. But even admitting its au¬ 
thenticity, it is to be observed, that while Irenaeus 
speaks of the Roman Church as entitled to re¬ 
spect, he neither attributes to it the right of au¬ 
thority over other churches, nor docs he imply that 
it made any such pretensions. No doubt, even at 
that early period the Church of Rome was account¬ 
ed the chief of the Western churches; but a few 
years later, Irenaeus, though bishop of the smaller 
and poorer church of Lyons, in a letter to a Ro¬ 
man bishop, refused to yield undue submission to 
the large and wealthy Church of Rome. The occa¬ 
sion on which this letter was written, was the Pas¬ 
chal controversy, in which Victor, bishop of Rome, 
holding the generally entertained opinion, that 
Easter, or the festival of the Resurrection, should be 
celebrated on the Lord’s day, and no other, address¬ 
ed a letter to the faithful everywhere, declaring that 
his own church should not hold communion with the 
churches of Asia Minor, and endeavouring to per¬ 
suade the bishops of other churches to adopt a simi¬ 
lar measure. In this attempt, though made with a 
spirit of overweening arrogance, Victor was com¬ 
pletely unsuccessful; but throughout the whole of 
his conduct, we see nothing which would warrant 
us in charging this Roman bishop with an attempt 
I to usurp a power of governing other churches. It 
is impossible, however, to shut our eyes upon the 
fact, that the rising spirit of the papacy may be 


traced throughout the whole of this transaction, 
there having been an evident attempt to compel the 
minority of churches to yield to the dictates of the 
majority. “The spirit of ecclesiastical aggressiou 
and tyranny,” says Mr. Riddle, in his ‘ History of 
the Papacy, “ had begun to work; and it developed 
itself, first, in the sentiments and conduct of a Ro¬ 
man bishop. And observe liow insidious was the 
attempt. There was, in the first place, an effort at 
something like persuasion : Victor tried the effect of 
a letter, a paternal letter as he no doubt would have 
called it, but in fact a threatening letter, as a means of 
inducing compliance j and with regard to the act of 
writing this letter (though not as to the tone of it), 
he could appeal to the practice of sending and re¬ 
ceiving epistles which had prevailed from time imme¬ 
morial among Christian churches. Tailing in his 
brotherly endeavour at persuasion, he sought to 
arouse a spirit, which indeed would not come at his 
command, but which, if he could have evoked it, 
would have displayed itself in an act of persecution 
against his unoffending brethren of the East. lie 
did not succeed in his unworthy efforts ; but he set 
a pernicious example to bishops of later times, and 
framed an idea of spiritual despotism which was 
afterwards carried out to an extent such as neither 
himself nor his contemporaries could possibly have 
foreseen. Victor, in short, being himself in advance 
of his age, attempted to get up, and bring into ac¬ 
tion, a kind of Church union ; — a step which he was 
led to take, either thinking that he possessed, or at 
least being desirous of possessing, the influence of a 
leader." 

In the course of the Easter controversy, church 
councils were for the first time convened, nnd those 
assemblies being generally presided over by the bishop 
of the largest or the most influential church in the 
district, a difference of rank, and a system of subordi¬ 
nation among both the clergy and the churches, began 
to manifest themselves. The president of a coun¬ 
cil was naturally recognized as having a precedence 
among his brethren, and he being in most cases the 
bishop of a metropolitan church, the bishops of 
smaller communities came to acknowledge him as 
their superior. The metropolitans, therefore, as 
primi inter pares, first among their equals, soon ob¬ 
tained the right of convening and conducting synods, 
and of confirming and ordaining provincial bishops. 
The same circumstance which led to the elevation of 
the Metropolitans conduced, in a still higher degree, 
to give power and pre-eminence to the bishops of 
the three principal cities, Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch. To these bishops, accordingly, were as¬ 
signed larger dioceses, Romo having obtained Mid¬ 
dle and Lower Italy, with uncertain limits, while 
Egypt was assigned to Alexandria, and Syria to An¬ 
tioch. 

Of these three principal churches, that of Rome was 
the largest, the most wealthy, and the most honoured 
of all the churches of the West, and was thus placed 
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in circumstances peculiarly advantageous for as¬ 
serting authority over the other churches. So early 
as the middle of the second century a Jewish party 
in Rome claimed, in behalf of the Apostle James, a 
right to be recognized as a bishop of bishops, a 
movement which was looked upon by the African 
churches as equivalent to an ecclesiastical tyranny. 
But in the close of that same century, although the 
bishop of Rome, in common with all other bishops, 
received the name of Papa or father, the existence of 
papal authority and power was as yet unknown. 
The germs of it, however, may be discerned in that 
pre-eminence in size and reputation which was now 
so extensively conceded to the Church of Rome. 
In the second century, besides, the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of Christians began to be lost 
sight of, and a separate sacerdotal caste made its ap¬ 
pearance in the Christian Church. It is in the 
writings of Tertullian that the distinction between 
clergy and laity is for the first time developed, and 
the superiority of the former to the latter plainly 
asserted. And coeval with this formation of a sacer¬ 
dotal caste, a tendency began to develop itself among 
Christians generally, to substitute outward in place 
of inward religion, and in the course of the third 
century many additions were made to the Christian 
ritual, which, from their very nature, indicated a 
melancholy declension from the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worship. Before the time of Constan¬ 
tine numerous innovations had been introduced into 
the service of the church, all tending towards that 
increase of priestly power, which formed the very 
foundation of the papacy. 

The first presage of the future position of the 
Roman Church was afforded in two attempts which 
it made to impose its usages upon other churches. 
These were sternly repelled by the Asiatic and Afri¬ 
can bishops. Cyprian acknowledges the Roman to 
be the principal church in various passages of his writ¬ 
ings, without, however, allowing that it possessed a 
supremacy inconsistent with the parity of all bish¬ 
ops. But it is an undoubted fact, that Cyprian saw, 
in what he considered the pre-eminence of the Apos¬ 
tle Peter, the symbol of ecclesiastical unity, and in 
a passage of his work on the unity of the church, 
this writer introduces the phrase as applied to the 
Church of Rome, of cathedra Petri , or chair of Peter. 
In the minds of the Roman bishops themselves, the 
idea early arose, and took deep root, that their con¬ 
nexion with the Apostle Peter authorized them to 
take precedence of all other apostolic churches as 
the source of the apostolic tradition. It was this 
impression, doubtless, which led Victor to assume 
the high ground which he took on the subject of 
the dispute about Easter. And after the middle of 
the third century, we find Stephanus, another Ro¬ 
man bishop, displaying equal presumption in the con¬ 
troversy about the validity of the baptism of here¬ 
tics, and even daring to excommunicate the churches 
of Asia Minor and of North Africa, which refused 


to acknowledge the tradition of the Roman Church, 
as an unalterable and decisive law, binding on all 
other Christian churches. The arrogant claims, 
however, set forth by the Roman bishops were re¬ 
jected by the whole of the Eastern, and even by 
many of the Western churches. Cyprian openly 
declared, in a council of more than eighty of the 
bishops of North Africa, that “ no one should make 
himself a bishop of bishops;” and when Stephanus 
appealed to the authority of the Roman tradition, 
and spoke against innovations, Cyprian replied, that 
it was Stephanus himself who had made the innova¬ 
tions, and had broken away from the unity of the 
church. Such language is far from indicating that 
Cyprian acknowledged the bishop of Rome as entitled 
to exercise supreme jurisdiction in the church. On 
another occasion, also, Cyprian, in the name of the 
North African synod, declared, that the decision of 
the Roman bishop was without force, and therefore 
not entitled to be respected. 

The elevation of Constantine the Great to the im¬ 
perial throne, and the subsequent establishment of 
Christianity as the legal and recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, had an important influence upon 
the fortunes of the church. Extensive immunities 
were granted to ecclesiastical persons ; large dona¬ 
tions of money, com, and land were bestowed upon the 
church ; a portion of the public revenue was appro¬ 
priated to the use of the clergy, and unlimited license 
was given to testamentary bequests in favour of the 
church. In the new state of matters various arrange¬ 
ments made by the emperor tended to strengthen 
the power of the clergy, and to prepare the way for 
papal domination. Constantine was himself su¬ 
preme in all causes ecclesiastical, as well as civil; 
but taking advantage of his position, he gave into 
the hands of the rulers of the church a large shave of 
political influence and power. From the moment 
that he embraced Christianity he seems to have re¬ 
garded himself as the temporal head and governor of 
the church, lie issued commissions for the deci¬ 
sion of church controversies, convened councils, and 
sometimes presided over them, while their decrees 
were without force, unless they received the impe¬ 
rial ratification. He even appointed to ecclesiastical 
offices, and deposed or otherwise punished ecclesias¬ 
tical offenders. In the exercise of his assumed power 
he invested the canons of councils with the authority 
of civil law, and thus made them universally bind¬ 
ing on the people. Heresy now became a crime 
against the state, as well as against the church, and 
a foundation was laid for all the subsequent perse¬ 
cutions. 

By the transfer of the seat of empire to Constanti¬ 
nople, the ecclesiastical p'ower, in the hands of the 
bishops of Rome, received considerable extension. 
Not being kept in check by the presence of the 
civil ruler, they found less difficulty in securing to 
themselves political power. As yet, however, we 
find no pretension to supreme authority on the part 
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of the bishop of Rome. On the contrary, at the 
council of Nice, a. d. 325, summoned by the autho¬ 
rity of Constantine, the sixth canon runs in these 
terms : “ The ancient custom in Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis shall continue to be observed, namely, 
that the bishop of Alexandria have ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over all these districts ; as the bishop of 
I Rome, according to usage, exercises such jurisdiction 
over the churches of certain countries. In like man¬ 
ner also their privileges shall be preserved to the 
Church of Antioch and the churches in other pro¬ 
vinces. In general, it is plain that the great council 
will not suffer any person to remain a bishop who has 
become such without the consent of the metropolitan. 
If, however, an otherwise unanimous election of a 
bishop, according to the laws of the church, should 
be factiously opposed by only two or three, the 
choice of the majority shall prevail.” This can¬ 
on expressly asserts the equal authority of the 
three metropolitan, afterwards patriarchal, sees of 
Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch. The jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Rome is also declared to be limit¬ 
ed to certain countries. And this was in reality 
the case. The Roman bishop exercised a metropo¬ 
litan jurisdiction over the ten suburbicarian pro- 
| vinces, which was as far as the political district of 
Rome extended, and comprehended Central and 
Lower Italy. Thus far, and no farther, the authority 
of the Roman bishop extended at flic beginning of 
I the fourth century, though afterwards, as primate or 
I patriarch, lie was recognized as the head of nearly 
all the churches of the West. 

The high reputation which the Roman Church 
possessed in respect of apostolical tradition since the 
days of Irenasus, gave much value to her opinion and 
her decision as a mediator in all controversies. When 
the whole Eastern Church was Arian, she declared 
her strict adherence to the Niceue creed, and in con¬ 
sequence East Illyria sought an alliance with her, 
and the bishop of Thessalonica courted her friend¬ 
ship and countenance. “ This same state of affairs," 
says Dr. Ease, “ made the Roman court at the coun¬ 
cil of Sardica, A. D, 347, a court of cassation, for the 
reception of appeals in the case of bishops. The 
| Eastern churches, when they were so disposed and 
i when united among themselves, never hesitated to 
disregard the interference of the Roman bishops, and 
the synods of Nicsea and Constantinople were entirely 
independent of his influence; but when the patriarchs 
contended with each other, or with the imperial 
1 court, his powerful friendship was generally sought 
by both parties, and was often purchased by conces¬ 
sions. From observing these facts, Innocent I. be¬ 
came convinced that even in his day nothing, in the 
whole Christian world, could be brought to a deci¬ 
sion without the cognizance of the Roman see, and 
that especially in matters of faith all bishops were 
under the necessity of consulting St. Peter. The 
position of the Roman bishops in the state was that 
of powerful subjects who could be judged only by 
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the emperor himself, but who, as in the case of 
Liberius for his defence of the Niciean creed, might 
sometimes be abused by him. But although the 
glory surrounding the apostolic chair had already 
become so attractive, that those who contended for it 
sometimes pressed towards it over the bodies of their 
competitors, it was still the subject of derision and 
complaint among the heathen. The recollection 
that this worldly glory commenced only in the time 
of Constantine, gave occasion to the remark, that 
Sylvester lived long enough to do and witness what 
was suitable for a Roman bishop according to more 
modern views.” 

The real founder, however, of the future great¬ 
ness of the Roman see was Pope Leo I., usually 
styled the Great. Looking upon the Roman church 
as possessed of the true succession from the Apostle 
Peter, he regarded the bishop of that church as ap¬ 
pointed by God to be head of the whole Church of 
Christ upon the earth. Taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of the African Church, in conse¬ 
quence of the outcry raised by the Arian Vandals, 
he added Africa to the Roman patriarchate. Through 
the influence of this ambitious Pope, Valentinian 111. 
enacted a law which declared the apostolic see the 
supreme legislative and judicial authority for the 
whole church. This law was at first intended only 
for the West, and through the decay of the empire 
beyond the Alps, it became an empty title, to take 
effect only in subsequent times. 

After the sixth century, the bishops of Rome were 
called Popes, and considered themselves as under a 
sacred responsibility to execute the decrees of coun¬ 
cils, being invested, as they supposed, with a pecu¬ 
liar power derived from the divine right of Peter. 
And the vigour and energy with which they acted, 
recommended them to the favour of the people. 
More than once the popes delivered Rome and the 
surrounding country from the hands of the barba¬ 
rians. And when the Western Efnpire had been 
completely destroyed A. D. 476, and a German king¬ 
dom had been set up in Italy, the Roman people con¬ 
tinued to look upon the popes as their native rulers, 
giving them homage and obedience as the masters 
of the country. The high position of influence and 
power which the bishops of Rome had now acquired, 
enabled them the more readily to adopt measures 
for the farther aggrandisement of the clergy. With ■ 
this view laymen were publicly prohibited from in- | 
terfering in the affairs of the church, and the clergy i 
were declared to be amenable to no bar but that of 
the Almighty. 

Italy was reconquered by Justinian I., and the 
bishops and clergy of Rome became dependent upon 
Constantinople, a state of matters which continued I 
till the time of Gregory I., who sought to establish 
ecclesiastical authority by the deliverance of the 
clergy from political dependence. No pontiff ever 
wore the triple crown who was more earnest than 
Gregory in promoting the interests of the Roman 
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Church, and advancing the authority and influence of 
the popes. Ilis successors sometimes acknowledged 
the authority of the emperor, but never willingly. 
In the celebrated and protracted controversy on the 
subject of image-worslup, they hesitated not to lay 
the emperor under the ban of a solemn excommuni¬ 
cation. 

Until the time of Gregory, the papacy contended 
for dominion over the church, not only through the 
ambition of individual popes, but still more from the 
exigencies of the times; but after that period the 
struggle for the independence and ascendency of the 
church assumed a totally different aspect. To his 
spiritual authority, as the vicegerent of God upon 
the earth, the bishop of Rome now added temporal 
authority, having become lord of a considerable ter¬ 
ritory. At this period commenced the struggle be¬ 
tween the emperors and the popes, which was severe 
and protracted. Though the Pope was the vassal of 
the emperor, and chosen under the imperial dicta¬ 
tion, he received homage from each emperor as a 
spiritual father, from whose hand the crown was re¬ 
ceived. But during the reign of Louis the Pious, 
and the contentions of his sons for the government, 
the popes threw off to a considerable extent then - de¬ 
pendence upon the emperors. 

Towards the close of the eighth century the pa¬ 
pacy made great advances towards the establishment 
of its temporal power, by the spurious story which 
arose, and was extensively credited, as to an alleged 
donation of Constantine the Great; that emperor, as 
was pretended, having given over Rome, and even 
the whole of Italy, to Pope Sylvester. This fiction 
received no little countenance from the alleged dis¬ 
covery of a document which purported to be the 
original deed of gift executed by Constantine in the 
Pope’s favour, in a. d. 324. Only a short time 
elapsed when another expedient was resorted to for 
increasing the power and influence of the papacy; 
namely, the wide circulation of a new code of eccle¬ 
siastical laws framed on the principle of favouring 
the papal theocratic system. The collection now re¬ 
ferred to, and which acquired great authority, by 
assuming the names of ancient popes, is usually 
termed the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, and professes 
to exhibit a complete series of the decretals of the 
Roman bishops from Clement I. a. r>. 91, to Dama- 
sus I. A. d. 384. The claims of the papacy were 
here put forth under the authority of Christian anti¬ 
quity. “ It was repeatedly inculcated,” says Nean- 
dcr, “ that the Church of Rome was directly consti¬ 
tuted head over all the others, by Christ himself. 
The episcopal chair of Peter, the princeps aposto- 
lorutn, had been transferred on grounds of conve¬ 
nience from Antioch to Rome. The Church of 
Rome, which appoints and consecrates all bishops, is 
therefore the sole and sufficient judge, in the last 
resort, over the same, to which in all cases they may 
appeal. Among the important affairs which could 
not be decided without the authority of the Pope, 


belonged the cases of bishops. In one of the decre¬ 
tals, the condition is indeed expressed, that whenever 
an appeal is made, it should be reported to the Pope. 
But in other places, it is expressly declared, as in¬ 
deed it follows, as a matter of course, from the prin¬ 
ciple lying at the ground of these decretals, that a 
decisive sentence can in no case whatsoever be pass¬ 
ed upon bishops, without the concurrence of the 
Romish church, as well as that no regular synod can 
be convoked without its authority. Hence it fol¬ 
lowed again, that the Pope, whenever lie thought 
proper, could bring the cause before his own tribu¬ 
nal, even where no appeal had been made, in case 
the bishop, as might indeed often happen under the 
circumstances of those times, had not dared to ap¬ 
peal ; and the decision of the Pope must be acknow¬ 
ledged and carried into effect without demur. More¬ 
over, it is already intimated in these decretals, that 
the Emperor Constantine had transferred his sov¬ 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop.” 

The thinness and energy of the government of 
Charlemagne were by no means favourable to the 
carrying out of such principles as were developed in 
the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals. But the reign of 
his feeble-minded successor, Louis the Pious, and 
the quarrels which ensued between him and bis 
sons, gave the church an opportunity of now and 
again taking part in the political strife. Gregory IV. 
came to France as mediator, but far from acknow¬ 
ledging him as necessarily supreme, the Frankish 
bisltops threatened him with deposition. 

The pontificate of Nicholas I., which commenced 
in A. D. 858, formed a new epoch in the history of 
the papacy. Boldly avowing his wish to follow out 
the principles of the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, he 
quoted this document for the first time as authorita¬ 
tively binding upon the church. With that all- 
grasping ambition which basso often characterized 
the popes, Nicholas claimed the right of sovereignty 
over the universal church, and conceived the plan of 
convoking synods in Rome, composed of bishops 
from different countries, with the view of gathering 
information as to the state of the churches in all 
quarters, and promulgating tho new ordinances 
throughout the whole world, lie asserted a supremo 
authority over monavchs as well as bishops, ob¬ 
liging Lothaire 11. to humble himself and own sub¬ 
jection to the papal see. On the death of Lothaire, 
Pope Adrian II. defended the rights of the lawful 
heir to the throne against Charles the Bald and Louis 
the German. Finding that he was defeated in his 
object by the firmness of Charles, he sought to win 
him over by promising him the succession to the 
empire. This project was executed by Adrian’s 
successor, John VIII., who, however, compelled 
Charles, as the condition of obtaining the title of 
king of France, to acknowledge the independence 
of Rome and its territory, and to confess that he 
only held the empire by the gift of the Pope. 

But while the popes were thus triumphant over 
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the emperors, they were severely harassed by the tur¬ 
bulent feudal lords, who sought to establish for them- 
I selves a virtual independence. These feudal lords 
interfered in the election of the popes, and generally 
| controlled them ; they insulted, imprisoned, and mur¬ 
dered the pontiffs, and while the supremacy of the 
papal power was tacitly acknowledged throughout 
Europe, it was itself compelled to submit to a race of 
petty tyrants. Two shameless prostitutes, through 
their influence with the profligate nobles, procured 
the papal chair for their paramours and their illegiti¬ 
mate children ; and so great were the disorders of the 
j church, that the emperors once more rose above the 
popes, and Pope John XII. was deposed by the Em¬ 
peror Otho, after summoning him before a synod at 
Rome, which convicted him of murder, blasphemy, 
and all kinds of lewdness. Leo VIII. was now elected 
to the papal throne, and the Romans swore to the em¬ 
peror that no Pope should be chosen or consecrated 
without his consent. The succeeding popes were 
nominated and with great difficulty defended by the 
emperor against the hatred of the people and the craft 
j of the Tuscan party. Such was the low state of de¬ 
li gradation to which the church had sunk, that a loud 
1 j k cry was raised for its deliverance from the simony 
and the licentiousness of the clergy. Every office 
in the church was bought and sold. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the emperors had little difficulty in 
I maintaining their superiority over a race of profli- 
I gate popes, who pretended to govern a Church which 
I was notoriously the seat of every species of corrup¬ 
tion. 

With the elevation of Leo IX. to St. Peter’s 
chair in a. i>. 1049, commenced a new era in the 
j history of the papacy, when strenuous efforts were 
I made to render the church independent of the seeu- 
| lar power. The prevailing corruption of the clergy 
had now reached its height, and a strong reaction 
| began to manifest itself. The soul of this new re¬ 
forming movement was the monk Hildebrand, a man 
of remarkable talent, activity, and energy. In aim¬ 
ing at a reformation and emancipation of the church, 
two things seemed to be necessary, the introduction 
I of a stricter moral discipline among the clergy by 
reviving the ancient laws concerning celibacy, and 
I the abolition of simony in disposing of the offices of 
the church. Through the influence of Hildebrand 

I over the mind of Leo, that Pope became zealous in 
opposing the abuses which had crept into the ad¬ 
ministration of ecclesiastical affairs, and yet amid his 
anxiety to reform the church, be transgressed its 
laws in his own person, by leading an army against 
the neighbouring Normans, who had laid waste the 
territories of the church. Such unwarrantable con¬ 
duct, on the part of the bead'of the church, excited 
the greatest regret in the minds of all the true friends 
of ecclesiastical order; and all the more as the expe¬ 
dition proved disastrous, the Pope’s army having 
been wholly destroyed, and the Pope himself taken 
prisoner; but when in bis confinement lie beheld the 
It. 
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conquerors at bis feet, be blessed their arms and con¬ 
firmed their conquests. Leo died of a broken heart 
soon after his release from prison. 

While Hildebrand was maturing bis plans for the 
re-establishment of the papacy, many circumstances 
occurred which confirmed his desire to prosecute bis 
design. For nearly two hundred years bad the | 
ecclesiastics of the diocese of Milan maintained their 
independence of the boh' see ; it appeared, there¬ 
fore, to the cardinal-monk a most desirable object to 
bring about the submission of this refractory portion 
of the Italian clergy. A legate was, accordingly, 
despatched to Milan on this important errand ; but 
though lie apparently succeeded, it was only for a 
time, and no sooner bad the legate departed than 
the clergy declared as strongly as ever their opposi¬ 
tion to papal authority. The Anglo-Saxon Clmrcli 
had, from the very commencement of its history, de¬ 
clined to yield subjection to the see of Rome. Now, 
however, it was destroyed by tlie Norman conquest, 
to the success of which the interference of the Pope 
and of Hildebrand materially contributed. All the 
political struggles of this period, however, were cast 
into the shade by the daring citation of the Emperor 
Henry IV. The Saxons appealed to Rome against 
Henry for bis intolerable oppression of bis subjects, 
and for exposing to sale all ecclesiastical offices for 
the support of an army ; and the then reigning Pope, 
Alexander II., at the instigation of Hildebrand, sum¬ 
moned the king to Rome that lie might answer the 
charges made against him by bis own subjects. 
'This was plainly a declaration of open war between 
the spiritual and temporal authorities, and it was 
only the death of the Pope which prevented the 
contest, from coming to an immediate crisis. The 
ambitious Hildebrand, on bearing tiie tidings of 
Alexander’s death, felt that the time bad now arrived 
for bis entering upon the execution of bis long-cher¬ 
ished plans, and assuming the dignity of an inde 
pendent sovereign. Even at the funeral of Alex¬ 
ander, the people exclaimed “ Hildebrand is Pope, 
St. Peter has elected him.” 

Hildebrand accepted of the papal tiara under the 
title of Gregory VI1., and to disarm hostility, and pre¬ 
vent the election of an anti-pope, he feigned submis¬ 
sion to the emperor, refusing to be consecrated with¬ 
out the imperial sanction. And yet no sooner did 
be find himself securely seated in St. Peter’s chair 
Ilian be proceeded forthwith to carry out bis favour¬ 
ite plan for securing the independence of the cliureh 
by preventing lay interference in the collation of 
benefices. The two great objects of this celebrated 
Pope, one of the most famous indeed in the history 
of the papacy, were, to enforce the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the right of the popes to the investiture 
of bishops. At a synod held at Rome A. D. 1074, 
Gregory re-established the ancient law of celibacy. 

A second synod was held at Rome in t he following 
year, which condemned all simony, and pronounced 
a sentence of excommunication on every man who 
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should give or receive an ecclesiastical office from 
the hands of a layman. These decrees were com¬ 
municated to the sovereigns of Europe by Gregory 
himself in letters which afford ample evidence of the 
pre-eminent abilities of the writer. The kings con¬ 
tended earnestly in behalf of a long-established pre¬ 
rogative to which they had been accustomed to 
attach the greatest importance. Hence the pro¬ 
tracted controversy on investitures between the em¬ 
perors and the popes. 

Gregory gladly availed himself of every opportu¬ 
nity to assert his privileges as a feudal lord para¬ 
mount, and to exercise his office as a divine umpire 
and lawgiver among the nations of Europe. His 
plausible professions were viewed with great jealousy 
both by kings and nobles, accompanied as they were 
by an open invasion of their privileges. At length 
| a conspiracy was formed against the pontiff' in Home 
j itself, when Cincius, the prefect of the city, arrested 
his holiness while celebrating mass on Christmas 
day, and threw him into prison, but the populace 
interfered and rescued their favourite. The growing 
power and inffuence of Gregory could not fail to 
awaken suspicion in many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, but more especially was this the case with 
the youthful emperor, Henry IV., who saw with 
mingled jealousy and indignation a new powft es¬ 
tablished which more than rivalled his own. In 
defiance of the Pope he restored bishops in his domi¬ 
nions who had been deposed and excommunicated 
for simony. Soon afterwards Gregory cited the em¬ 
peror to appear at Rome and answer to the charges 
laid against him, threatening him with excommuni¬ 
cation if he disobeyed the summons. Enraged at 
the insolence and presumption of the Pope, Henry 
assembled a synod at Worms A. l). 1076, composed 
of the princes and prelates devoted to his cause, and 
procured a sentence of deposition against Gregory. 
The Pope replied by excommunicating Henry, and 
absolving his subjects from their allegiance, deposed 
several prelates in Germany, Prance, and Lombardy 
who favoured the emperor, and published a series of 
papal constitutions, in which the claims of the popes 
to supremacy over all the sovereigns of the earth 
were plainly set forth. The most important of 
these resolutions, which form the basis of the politi¬ 
cal system of the papacy, were as follows: “ That 
the Roman pontiff alone can be called Universal. 
That he alone has a right to depose bishops. That 
his legates have a right to preside over all bishops 
assembled in a general council. That the Pope can 
depose absent prelates. That he alone has a right 
to use imperial ornaments. That princes are bound 
to kiss his feet, and his only. That he has a right 
to depose emperors. That no synod or council sum¬ 
moned without his commission can be called general. 
That no book can be called canonical without his 
authority. That his sentence can be annulled by 
none, but that he may annul the decrees of all. 
That the Roman Church has been, is, and will con¬ 


tinue, infallible. That whoever dissents from the 
Romish Church ceases to be a-Catholic Christian. 
And that subjects may be absolved from their alle¬ 
giance to wicked princes." 

Both the Emperor and the Pope now prepared for 
war, but all the advantages were on the side of Gre¬ 
gory. Henry was forsaken by the princes of his 
own court, who so far sided with the Pope, that they 
resolved, if the ban of excommunication were not re¬ 
moved from Henry within a limited period, lie would 
be deprived of his throne. The emperor’s condition 
was now one of peculiar perplexity, difficulty, and 
danger. He knew not in what direction to look for 
succour. In despair, therefore, he resolved to apply 
for a personal interview with the Pope, and to ask 
for absolution. He crossed the Alps, accordingly, 
fn the depth of a severe winter with his queen and 
child, enclosed in the hides of oxen, and entered 
Italy so disheartened, that he thought only of conci¬ 
liating his powerful enemy by submission. Through 
the intercession of some of the most influential Ita¬ 
lian nobles, the Pope consented to grant Henry an 
interview. His holiness then resided at Canosa, and 
thither the emperor proceeded, but was doomed to 
experience at the hands of his holiness the greatest * 
indignities that were ever heaped upon a sovereign. 
On reaching the papal residence, at the first barrier 
he was compelled to dismiss his attendants; when 
he reached the second he was obliged to lay aside 
his imperial robes, and assume the habit of a peni¬ 
tent. In this dress he was forced to stand three 
whole days barefooted and fasting from morning till 
night in the outer court of the castle during one of 
the severest winters that had ever been known in 
Northern Italy, imploring pardon of his transgres¬ 
sions from God and the Pope. He was at length 
admitted into the presence of the haughty pontiff, 
who, after all the humiliations to which the emperor 
had submitted, granted him not the entire removal, 
but only the suspension of the sentence of excom¬ 
munication. 

The harsh treatment which he bad received from 
Gregory roused the indignation of Henry, and to 
retrieve his lost honour he joined the nobles of 
Lombardy in a renewed war against the Pope. The 
sentence of excommunication and deposition was 
again declared against the emperor, a rival Pope and 
a rival king were set up, and Italy and Germany 
weve filled with blood. Henry besieged and took 
Rome in a. i>. 1084; but the Pope, though shut up 
in his castle of St. Angelo, would accept of nothing 
short of the unconditional submission of the king. 
Having been liberated by Robert Gtiiscard, and 
finding that even his own people were not disposed 
to espouse his cause, Gregory retired to Salerno, 
where he was seized with a mortal disease, and died 
unconquered, repeating with his latest breath the ex- 
communication he had issued against Henry and all 
his adherents. Thus terminated the career of the 
great founder of the papacy as a political power in 
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Europe, and a power, too, which renders all subser- 

rich, until in the city of Borne itself he attained su- 



vient to its own aggrandisement. 

preme power. Koine now set an example of resist- 



The principles on which Gregory had acted through- 

mice to the temporal power of the papacy, confining 



out the whole of his public life, both as a cardinal- 

the Pope to the exercise of ecclesiastical govern- 



monk and a3 the proud occupant of the papal chair, 

merit and to the possession of tithes and voluntary 



continued long after his death to actuate his succes- 

offerings. Lucius II. led an army against the Bo- 



sots, so that in course of time the Pope became the 

man people, and though he was killed while his 



controlling power, heading and directing every popu- 

troops were storming the city, his successor, Enge- 



lar movement in the Western world. The Cttu- 

nius III. made no attempts to conciliate bis refrac- 



sades (which see), had no small influence in placing 

tory subjects, but called in the assistance of the king 



the church on a political vantage-ground, from which, 

of the Normans to protect him from their violence. 



amid the general and all-absorbing fanaticism which 

While the popes were thus exposed to the contempt 



pervaded the European nations, she could hurl her 

and hatred of the subjects of their secular govern ■ 



anathemas against the most powerful kings with lit- 

ment, a work appeared from the pen of St. Bernard, 



tie chance of encountering the slightest resistance. 

which was designed to prop up their tottering power. 



At the very first council, that of Clermont, which 

In this work, which was entitled ‘ Contemplations on 



authorized the first Crusade, the king of France, in 

the Papacy,’ the author exhibits the system in its 



whose dominions the council met, was excommuni- 

most favourable aspect, as designed by God for the 



cated, and could only obtain absolution by luimiliat- 

promotion of the best interests of the people, but, at 



ing submission. To consolidate the papal structure, 

the same time, he candidly predicts that its worldly 



Paschal II. procured the enactment of a new oath 

avrogance will prove its destruction. Neither by 



to be taken by all ranks of the clergy, whereby they 

force nor flattery, however, could the Roman people 



abjured all heresy, promised implicit obedience to 

be persuaded to subject themselves anew to the yoke 



the Pope and his successors, and pledged themselves 

of the papacy, and it was not until they discovered 



1 to affirm what the church affirms, and to condemn 

that the overthrow of the hated system would se- 



what she condemns. 

riottsly diminish the funds of the Koman exchequer, 



Henry V. proved a more formidable enemy to the 

that they consented anew to surrender their liber- 



papacy than his father. He led an army into Italy, 

ties to the pontiffs. 



1 took Pope Paschal prisoner, compelled him to per- 

Frederick I. ascended the throne of Germany with 



form the ceremony of his coronation, and to issue a 

the fixed resolution to re-establish if possible the an- 



j bull securing the right of investiture to-the emperor 

cient dominion on both sides of the Alps. He enter- 



and his successors. By the remonstrances of his 

tained the bold idea of rescuing his subjects from the 



cardinals, however, the Pope was persuaded to annul 

subjection which had been so long yielded to a 



1 the treaty, but the death of his holiness prevented 

foreign bishop, and of forming a great national Ger- 



an immediate war. Both Gclasius II. and Calix- 

man Church, under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 



tus 11. supported the policy of Paschal, and after a 

archbishop of Treves. The project, however, was 



long struggle, the emperor was forced to resign his 

unsuccessful, chiefly through the jealousy of the 



claim to episcopal investitures, with the exception of 

German princes. Soon after this a circumstance 



investiture to the temporal rights belonging to the 

occurred which led to a remarkable assertion on the 



sees. This was the purport of the Concordat agreed 

part of the papacy, of the right to bestow kingdoms 



upon at an imperial diet at Worms in A. n. 1122, 

and empires at pleasure. Henry II., king of Eng- 



and continued the following year at the first general 

land, anxious to annex Ireland to bis dominions, ap- 



council in the Lateral!. Such now was the autlio- 

plied to Pope Adrian IV. to sanction his under- 



rity of the papacy that the influence hitherto exer- 

taking, declaring that his chief object was to re- 



ciscd by the emperors in the election of bishops was 

establish true Christianity, as he called if, in that 



gradually transferred to the popes. 

island. Adrian acceded to Henry’s request, and 



About this period arose Arnold of Brescia, a dis- 

wrote him a letter professing to give over Ireland in- 



ciple of Abelard, who directed his attention to the 

to his hands. This conveyance was communicated 



reform of the church and of the government. The 

by Henry to the Irish hierarchy, but it was not un- 



followers of this able and energetic man were numer- 

til several years had elapsed, that Henry was for- 



ous both in Italy and Germany. See Arnoldists. 

mally proclaimed lord of Ireland, and the severest 



Against this powerful party Innocent II., Celes- 

censures of the church denounced against all who 



tine 11., Lucius II., and Eugenios III. found it neces- 

should impeach the donation of the holy sec, or op- 



sarv to contend earnestly for their own domestic 

pose the government of its illustrious representative. 



power; and during this period the aggressions of 

No better proof could be given that the doctrine of 



popery on the rights of kings and nations were sus- 

the decretal and canon law, as to the papal stipre- 



pended. The second council of Lateran, in a. d. 

maey, had now been admitted, than the fact that the 



1139, at which a thousand bishops were present, con- 

English king asked for Ireland as a gift from the 



dtunned the opinions of Arnold, and by papal in- 

Pope, thus acknowledging the superiority of the Bo- 



fluence he was driven from Italy, France, and Zu- 

man pontiff. This admission was, of course, fatal to 
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t lie independence of Henry’s crown, and paved the 
way for the exercise of the papal usurpation in the 
reign of his son John. 

The death of Adrian gave Frederick an oppor¬ 
tunity of asserting the ancient right of the emperors 
in the election of a successor; but finding himself- 
unable to push matters to extremities, he contented 
himself with effecting the election of an anti-pope, 
Victor IV., in opposition to Alexander III., who 
was elected by the Norman party in the college of 
cardinals. The choice of the emperor was ratified 
by a council summoned to meet at Pavia, a. d. 1160, 
and several of the clergy, especially all the Cister¬ 
cian monks who refused to acknowledge Victor, were 
compelled to leave the country. His rival Alexan¬ 
der retired to France, where he was kindly received, 
and gained over to his interest the kings of France, 
England, Spain, and most other countries of West¬ 
ern Europe. In 1164 Victor died, and the cardinals 
of his party chose as bis successor Guido, bishop of 
Crema, who assumed the title of Paschal III., and 
was confirmed by the emperor. The Romans, how¬ 
ever. recalled Alexander from France, but the em¬ 
peror, having occasion to enter Italy with an army 
for the purpose of suppressing an insurrection of the 
Lombards, advanced to Rome, and took possession 
of the city, Alexander being compelled to flee in the 
garb of a pilgrim, and to seek shelter among the Nor¬ 
mans. At length, in 1167, Alexander recovered his 
power in Rome, and having excommunicated Fre¬ 
derick. deposed him, and absolved his subjects from 
their allegiance. The death of Paschal III., in 
1168, was followed by the election in his room of 
Calixtus III., who, however, though confirmed by 
the emperor, never obtained any considerable in¬ 
fluence. 

In the meantime the power of the papacy, while 
thus keeidy opposed in Germany, was making rapid 
progress in other countries, more especially in France 
and England. To this result the famous dispute of 
Henry II. of England with the notorious Thomas h. 
llecket not a little contributed. The haughty pre¬ 
late, with whom the advancement of the papal au¬ 
thority was a paramount object, obstinately perse¬ 
vered in resisting the constitutions of Clarendon, by 
which all ecclesiastics were placed under the due 
control of the sovereign. Recket was banished, but 
he found an asylum with the king of France. The 
result of this struggle, which takes a prominent place 
in English history, was, that Becket"triumphed over 
Henry, returned to England, and issued his excom¬ 
munications against his opponents. Ilis ambition 
and insolence provoked Henry to utter an unguarded 
exclamation, which was too rigidly interpreted by 
his followers. Bucket was murdered at the altar, 
and the Romish Church has enrolled him in the list 
of tier saints and martyrs. Henry was alarmed at 
the unexpected murder of the archbishop, and lie 
lost no time in despatching an embassy to Rome, 
declaring himself ready to submit to any penance 


which (be Pope might inflict, and to comply with 
any demands he might make. The humiliation of 
the English monarch tended more than any event 
which had happened for a long period to enhance the 
influence of the papacy throughout Europe. This 
event was speedily followed by another still more 
favourable and flattering to the Pope than the sub¬ 
mission of Henry ; the emperor of Germany having 
agreed to recognize Alexander as Pope, to receive 
absolution at bis bauds, to restore to him the gov¬ 
ernment of the city of Rome, and to renounce the 
anti-pope. To proclaim his triumph over schisma¬ 
tics and kings, Pope Alexander summoned, in a. n. 
1178, a huge council, which was attended by nearly 
300 prelates, and is usually reckoned the (bird gen¬ 
eral Lateral) council. To prevent any schisms in 
future from controverted elections of the popes, this 
council decreed that the votes of two-thirds of the 
cardinals should be necessary to secure the success 
of a candidate. 

The advances which the papacy lmd already made 
in temporal power and authority, encouraged the 
successors of Alexander to carry on a renewed strug¬ 
gle for supremacy with the emperors of Germany. 
The contest was protracted throughout another cen¬ 
tury, before the close of which the popes bad con¬ 
trived to exalt themselves far above the occupants 
of the imperial throne. England also, through the 
pusillanimity of King John, became the victim of 
papal ambition. A disputed election to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury was submitted to the deci¬ 
sion of the Pope, by whom it was pronounced inva¬ 
lid, and another prelate named Langton nominated 
to the vacant see. King John refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the papal nominee, atid seized upon the reve¬ 
nues of the clergy. Pope Innocent III. then laid all 
England under an interdict, and excommunicated the 
king. In vain did John strive to resist this act of 
the Romish pontiff; he was deposed by Innocent, 
and bis kingdom banded over to Philip, king of 
France. Alarmed at this violent exercise of papal 
authority, John, with the most disgraceful cowar¬ 
dice, bumbled himself before the Pope, and consented 
to receive England as a fief from the holy see. 
These transactions called forth one universal cry of 
indignation from the English people. The barons 
flew to arms, and in defiance of papal prohibitions, 
John was compelled to sign the Magna Chakta of 
English liberty. It was to no purpose that the Pope 
burled bis anathemas against the estates and their 
charter; the papal power, notwithstanding the proud 
elevation it bad reached, bad now found an enemy 
too powerful to be withstood. 

The same year (1215) that Innocent III. was foil¬ 
ed in his attempts upon England by the unflinching 
energy of her nobles and people, he summoned the 
fourth council of Lateral), which, by a solemn de¬ 
cree, declared the Pope to be the bead of the great 
Christian family of nations, and elated by the pre¬ 
eminent superiority which be was declared to pox- 
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se.ss, Innocent, in Ins vanity, likened liimself to the 
sun, aitd the various civil governments to the moon, 
receiving their light from him as from a feudal lord. 
Great was the presumption involved in such a state¬ 
ment, but it must he admitted that, by the exertions 
of this ambitious pontiff, Rome became once more 
the head of the civilized world. 

At his death Innocent was succeeded by Ilonori- 
us 111., a man of mild dispositions, who was utterly 
unfit to maintain the ground which his predecessor 
had gained, and, accordingly, allowed the power of 
the papacy to be weakened in his contest with the 
emperor of Germany. The reign of Honoritts, how¬ 
ever, was very brief, and to repair the damage which 
had been occasioned by his weakness, the cardinals 
elected ns his successor Gregory IX., a nephew of 
Innocent III., and of a kindred spirit with that emi¬ 
nent Pope. No sooner had he taken his seat in 
1 St. Peter’s chair than the new pontiff assumed an 
attitude of uncompromising firmness towards the 
emperor. At his coronation Frederick had taken 
the vow of the cross, and renewed it at Jerusalem. 
Hut when called upon to fulfil his vow during the 
pontificate of Honorius, he had always evaded com¬ 
pliance. Hut Gregory would submit to no further 
delay, and perceiving that Frederick was taking no 
serious steps to fulfil It is vow by setting out for 
Palestine, lie issued a sentence of excommunication 
Against the dilatory emperor, and sent it round to all 
the courts and kingdoms of Europe. It happened, 

I however, that Frederick, actuated by mere motives 
of self-interest, had resolved to undertake the cru¬ 
sade in earnest. His preparations were nearly ready, 
and disregarding, therefore, the papal ban, be ac¬ 
tually set out for Palestine in August 1228. The 
expedition was successful; lie entered the holy city 
in triumph, placed upon his head the crown of Je¬ 
rusalem, hastened back to Italy, and drove the sol¬ 
diers of the Pope before him. At length a peace 
was concluded between the Emperor and the Pope, 
by which full satisfaction was made to the papacy 
for the injuries it had sustained, and even new poli¬ 
tical advantages were conferred upon it. Such an 
arrangement was peculiarly seasonable, as the Ro¬ 
mans, weary of the priestly domination under which 
they had suffered so much oppression, had made a 
determined effort to throw off the yoke, and it was 
only through the effective aid of the emperor that 
Gregory was enabled to maintain his temporal sov¬ 
ereignty. 

The success, however, which Frederick obtained 
soon after, in his war with the Lombards, awakened 
anew the jealousy of the Pope. The result was, 
that both parties came to an open rupture, and on 
Palm Sunday 1239, the Pope pronounced a solemn 
excommunication against the emperor, sending it 
throughout Europe along with an interdict upon 
everv place in which Henry should reside. An angry 
epistolary controversy now ensued, in which an at¬ 
tempt was made, on the one side, to show the injus¬ 


tice of the papal sentence; and on the other to 
show that it was fully warranted by the conduct of 
the emperor. But the dispute was not confined to 
letters; the Pope raised an army of his own, and 
openly joined with the Lombards and Venetians 
against Frederick, who in turn led his troops into 
the States of the church, and shut up Gregory in 
Rome. In these circumstances the Pope, belea¬ 
guered in bis own city, issued an order for the assem¬ 
bling of a general council the following year. Fre¬ 
derick, however, frustrated this design, and soon 
after the Roman pontiff died in extreme old age- 
an event which seemed for a time to promise a res¬ 
toration of tranquillity. 

Gregory IX. was succeeded by Celustin IV., who, 
however, survived his elevation only a month, and 
the cardinals, being divided in opinion as to the most, 
suitable person to supply the vacancy, an interreg¬ 
num of two years’ duration ensued, at the end of 
which a cardinal of the Ghibclline or imperial fac¬ 
tion was chosen under the name of Innocent IV. 
The new pontiff feeling that he was unable to cope 
with Frederick in the field, endeavoured to baffle 
him by negotiation, lie professed, accordingly, the 
utmost readiness to be at peace with the emperor, 
and his overtures to that effect being accepted, a 
personal interview was arranged, nt which a treaty 
of peace should be finally' concluded. Meanwhile 
the Pope, probably afraid to meet Frederick, fled 
from Rome to Genoa, his native city, and after in 
vain asking for an asylum from the kings of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Arragon, he repaired to the free 
city of Lyons. Here he assembled a council, which 
solemnly deposed Frederick, and thus kindled a 
civil war throughout the empire. Offers of peace 
were made to the Pope through Louis IX., king of 
France; but these offers were rejected by Innocent, 
who set up a rival emperor, and adopted every ex¬ 
pedient in his power to reduce Frederick to submis¬ 
sion. Treason and rebellion were openly preached 
at the instigation of his holiness by many Romish 
ecclesiastics in Germany, and the Dominican monks 
urged their hearers to deeds of blood. 

In 1250 the Emperor Frederick died, and was 
succeeded in the imperial government by his son 
Conrad. The Pope returned from Lyons to Rome, 
and as if his rage had been only redoubled by I lie 
death of his enemy, he persecuted nnd excommuni¬ 
cated the young emperor, offering the crown of 
Sicily to a brother of the king of England, and after¬ 
wards to a brother of the king of France. Germany 
was now the scene of civil commotions of the most 
painful kind, the clergy fighting against the laity, 
and the laity against the clergy. The unexpected 
deal li of Conrad did not diminish the hatred of the 
Pope to his family, although the young emperor be¬ 
fore his death had bequeathed his infant son Conra- 
din to the mercy of Innocent. Unsubdued by this 
mark of the confidence reposed in him, even by an 
enemy, the pontiff took possession of the Neapoli- 
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tan dominions, while Manfred, the illegitimate son 
of Frederick, usurped the throne of Sicily, and re¬ 
fusing to do homage to the Pope, threatened to be¬ 
come as formidable an enemy of the papacy as his 
father had been. At this juncture, the ambitious 
career of Innocent was brought to a close by his 
death, which took place at Naples in the midst of 
schemes for the aggrandisement of the papal see, 
such as, had they not been arrested, would in all 
probability ere long have embroiled the whole of 
the European kingdoms in a general war. 

Innocent IV. was succeeded by Alexander TV. 
who, though he excommunicated Manfred, found 
himself unable to encounter him alone, and, there¬ 
fore, he sought the assistance of Henry III., king of 
England, offering the investiture of Sicily to his son 
Prince Edward. Aid, however, was refused, and 
Manfred setting the Pope at defiance, raised such a 
spirit of insurrection in the city of Koine, that Alex¬ 
ander Hed to Viterbo, where he died. Urban IV.,the 
next Pope, followed the same line of policy, but 
while engaged in negotiations with the view of giv¬ 
ing the investiture of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France, he also was cut off. 
The negotiations, however, were completed by his 
successor, Clement IV., who entered upon his pon¬ 
tificate with a firm determination to destroy Man¬ 
fred, and with this view invited Charles to come into 
Italy. In accordance with this invitation, Charles 
set out for Rome with a huge army, and having paid 
homage to the Pope, marched towards Naples to 
seize his new dominions. Manfred encountered the 
invaders at Beneventum, but was defeated and slain, 
after which the cruel conqueror murdered the wife, 
the children, and sister of his rival. Conradin now 
entered Italy to assert the hereditary claims of his 
family, and encouraged by the enthusiasm with which 
he was received, he went forward, in the face of 
papal excommunications, and took possession of 
Kome. Charles, however, appeared with his French 
army, and attacking Conradin, took him prisoner. 
He subjected the young prince, who was only six¬ 
teen years of age, to a mock trial, and commanded 
him to be executed. Thus perished on the scaffold 
the last prince of the house of Swabia, which had 
long been the most powerful obstacle to papal usur¬ 
pation. The triumph of the papacy now appeared 
to be complete ; Paly was severed from the German 
empire, but it recovered its independence only to be 
rent asunder by contending factions, and the pon¬ 
tiffs were doomed to discover that the spirit of free¬ 
dom, which they had so largely encouraged, was a 
more formidable enemy than the German emperors 
themselves. 

Charles of Anjou, fired with the ambition of con¬ 
quest, aimed almost openly at the complete sov¬ 
ereignty of Italy. Assuming the title of Imperial 
Vicar, he usurped supreme power, .and formed the 
project of overthrowing the Greek Empire, which 
had just been restored by Michael Palatologus. Gre¬ 


gory X. had succeeded Clement IV. in the chair of 
St. Peter, and being anxious to rouse Christendom to 
a new Crusade, as well as to put an end to the schism 
which divided the Greek and Latin churches, I e 
saw that to effect these objects, it was necessary for 
him to restrain the ambition of Charles. With this 
view be procured the election of a new western em¬ 
peror in the person of Rodolph of Hapsburg, who, 
in entering on bis government, formally renounced 
all imperial rights over the city of Rome, and made 
provision for the separation of the kingdom of Sicily 
from the empire. 

It was during the pontificate of Gregory X. th t 
the second general council of Lyons was convene , 
at which was laid the foundation of the present mode 
of electing the popes. By this system the cardi¬ 
nals are bound to assemble ten days after the death 
of a Pope for the purpose of electing a successor, 
and to remain shut up iiulil the new Pope shall he 
regularly elected by a majority of votes. Soon after 
the introduction of this new mode of election to the 
papal chair, the cardinals were called upon, with ex¬ 
traordinary frequency, to exercise their privilege, for 
it so happened, after the death of Gregory, that, in 
the course of one single year, three separate pontifi¬ 
cates began and ended, those, namely, of Innocent V., 
Adrian V., and John XX. These short-lived Popes 
were succeeded by Nicholas III., who was well qua¬ 
lified to defeat the projects of Charles. The first 
step which this ambitious and crafty pontiff took 
after bis election, was to enter into negotiations 
with the Emperor Rodolph. Charles, alarmed at 
this coalition, readily made concessions, resigning 
the title of Imperial Vicar to please Rodolph, and 
that of Roman senator, to gratify the Pope. Ro- 
dolpli, remembering that the house of Hapsburg 
owed its elevation to the papal see, yielded to every 
demand of Nicholas, and confirmed the grants which 
had been made to the popes by Charlemagne and bis 
Successors. Ignorant of his hereditary rights, lie 
permitted the provinces, which Rome called the 
patrimony of St. Peter, to be entirely separated from 
the empire. Thus the papacy was formed into a 
kingdom, and the Pope enrolled in the list of Euro¬ 
pean sovereigns. 

At this time, Charles having lost the affections of his 
subjects by bis tyrannical conduct, a conspiracy was 
formed to deprive him of bis kingdom. The Sici¬ 
lians were quite prepared for revolt, and a signal of 
insurrection was about to be given, when the denth 
of Nicholas delivered Charles from bis most formi¬ 
dable foe. A Frenchman was now elected to the 
vacant see, who took the title of Martin IV., and 
his elevation being chiefly due to the influence of 
diaries, duke of Anjou, the new pontiff, as an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude to his patron, restored to him 
the dignity of a Roman senator. The conspiracy, 
however, which had been forming in Sicily to put an 
end to French rule in the person of Charles, was now 
matured, and on the evening of Easter Monday, 
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A. D. 1282, the Sicilians, at the signal of the bell 

rights and duties of the papacy, but Philip, who was 



for vespers service, flew to arms, and massacred all 

one of the ablest monarchs in Christendom at that 



the French on the island, declaring the rule of the 

time, wrote to Boniface a firm, though courteous reply, 



foreign tvrant to be at an end. This wholesale 

stating his readiness to listen to any exhortation 



butchery is known in history by the name of the 

coming from the see of Rome, but declaring that he 



! Sicilian Vespers. When this event occurred, Charles 

would never consent to receive a command even from 



was at Orvieto holding a consultation with the 

such a quarter. The Pope, however, was resolved, 



Pope, and when the tidings of the revolt reached 

if possible, to bumble the haughty monarch ; and an 



him, his indignation knew no bounds; he prevailed 

opportunity of accomplishing his purpose now pre- 



upon the Pope to excommunicate the Sicilians, and 

seuted itself. To defray the expenses of his war 



all who were suspected of favouring their cause, 

with England, Philip had raised heavy’ contributions 



while he himself hastily assembled an army and laid 

from the church and clergy, and some French pre- 



siege to Messina. For a time the inhabitants were 

lates having forwarded a complaint to Rome, the 



so intimidated by the threats of the papal legate, and 

Pope gladly took advantage of this circumstance, 



1 the boastings of the French, that they thought of 

and issued the celebrated bull, called, from its com- 



surrendering, but they were happily relieved by the 

mencing words, “ Clericis laicos,” excommunicating 



arrival of Peter, king of Arragon, who came to their 

the kings who should levy ecclesiastical subsidies, 



assistance with a fleet. The rage of the Pope was 

and the priests who should pay them; and with- 



now turned against Peter, who, however, in spite of 

drawing the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tri- 



the interdict pronounced upon his kingdom and the 

bunals. 



papal ban upon himself, kept possession of Sicily, 

The attempt of Boniface to establish a theocracy 



and set the Pope at defiance. Charles made two 

independent of monarchy excited general indigna- 



different attempts to recover his kingdom, but with- 

tion, not in France alone, but in other countries. 



i out success; and both he and Martin were cut otf 

In England Edward resorted to an expedient by 



the same year, 1285. 

which be compelled the ecclesiastics to pay their 



During the pontificates of the three succeeding 

subsidies, namely, ordering bis judges to admit no 



popes, Ilonorius IV., Nicholas IV., and Cclestin V., 

causes in which ecclesiastics were the complain- 



war was still carried on between the sons of Peter 

ants, but to try every suit brought against them. 



and the sons of Charles. The result was, that the 

The king of France, again, while he refrained from 


I 

crown of Sicily was given over to the princes ■ f 

openly opposing the Pope's bull, published a royal 



Arragon, who recognized the Pope as their liege 

ordinance prohibiting the export from his dominions 



lord, while Charles 11. having consented to renounce 

of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitions of 



all claim to the throne of Sicily, was secured in the 

war without a license ; and at the same time he for- 



possession of Naples. 

bade foreign merchants to settle in France. Such an 



Cclestin V., when elected to the pontificate, was 

edict as this would necessarily affect, in a very se- 



an old monk, who had lived for many years as a 

rious manner, the papal treasury, and therefore, 



hermit, and being totally unfit for the office to which 

Boniface lost no time in remonstrating with Philip, 



he was chosen, was persuaded to resign ; whereupon 

and urging upon him to modify his edict. At the 



Cardinal Cajetan ascended the papal throne, under 

same time the French bishops entreated Boniface to 



the title of Boniface Vllf. This remarkable man 

render his bull less stringent, there being no small 



was at once crafty, ambitious, and despotic. Ilia 

danger that the effect of such a papal decree as the 



chief aim, in undertaking the papal office, was to 

“ Clericis laicos," might be the irretrievable ruin of 



establish to himself an undisputed sovereignty 

the Gallican church. The Pope, accordingly, abnn- 



1 over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations, a sovereign- 

dotted some of the most obnoxious provisions of the 



ty, in fact, both temporal and spiritual. lie com- 

bull, and allowed Philip to impose a tribute upon 



menced his ambitious career by interfering in the 

the clergy of France to the amount of one-tenth of 



political affairs of Naples and Sicily, authoritatively 

their revenues for three years. Still further to gra- 



commanding Frederick of Arragon to lay aside the 

tify the king and the whole French nation, Boniface 



title of king of Sicily’, and forbidding all princes and 

carried out the canonization of Louis IX., which had 



their subjects, under pain of excommunication, to 

been delayed for twenty-five years. Finally, the 



lend him their support. Not contented, however, 

Pope promised to Philip that he would support his 



with intermeddling with the rulers of Italian princi- 

brother Charles of Yalois, as a candidate for the im- 



palities, he resolved to establish his authority, if pos- 

perial crown, and thus restore the empire to France. 



siblc, over the most powerful sovereigns of Europe. 

These measures had the desired effect on the mind 



For this purpose he wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 

of the French monarch, and at the beginning of 



France, to Edward I., king of England, and to Adol- 

1298, the dispute between Philip aud Edward was 



pints, emperor of Germany, commanding them, under 

submitted to the arbitration of the Pope, who, with 



pain of excommunication, to settle their differences 

great pomp and solemnity, published his decision in 



without delay. This bold and presumptuous step 

the form of a bull. To the astonishment and mor- J 



was quite in accordance with the lately acknowledged 

tification of the king of France, Boniface decided 




























that Guienne should be restored to England, that 
the count of Flanders should receive back all his for¬ 
mer possessions, and that Philip himself should un¬ 
dertake a new Crusade. When this papal decree 
was read in the presence of the French court, the 
king listened to it with a smile of contempt; but 
[ the count of Artois, enraged at the insolence of the 
Pope, seized the bull, tore it in pieces, and Hung the 
fragments into the fire. 

Without deigning to send any formal reply to the 
Pope’s bull, Philip renewed the war. Angry reproach¬ 
es now passed between the Roman pontiff and the 
French monarch, and the papal legate in France was 
thrown into prison for high treason. Boniface now 
issued edicts summoning the French prelates to 
Rome; but the king appealed to his people, and con- 
vened a general dietofhis kingdom. The three estates 
assembled in 1302, and were unanimous in declaring 
France to be independent of the holy see. Boniface, 
accordingly, commenced a contest with the whole 
French nation. He denied that he had ever claimed 
France as a papal lief; but he maintained that every 
creature, on pain of final perdition, was bound to 
, obey the Roman bishop. He then proceeded to 
excommunicate the king, who appealed once more 
i to a general diet of his kingdom. Before that body 
he accused Boniface of the most flagrant crimes, and 
demanded that a general council should he forthwith 
summoned for the trial of the pontiff. His holiness 
in turn pronounced an interdict upon the kingdom of 
France, and bestowed the French crown upon the 
emperor of Germany. At the instigation of Philip, 
the Pope was imprisoned in his own city of Anagni, 
and although, after three days, lie was liberated by 
bis countrymen, such was the effect produced upon 
him, by the dishonour shown to his sacred person, 
that he died of a broken heart. 

The death of Boniface marks an important era in 
the history of the papacy. From this time we find it 
seeking to avoid provoking the hostility of kings and 
emperors, acting only on the defensive, and though 
still theoretically maintaining its claims to universal 
supremacy, making no active efforts to enforce 
them. Gregory VII., Innocent Ill., and Boni¬ 
face VIII., stand out from the long list of pontiffs as 
earnest supporters of the temporal authority of the 
popes, and vindicators of their supreme sovereignty, 
not only over the church, hut over all the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

Benedict XI., the successor of Boniface, being of 
a mild and pacific disposition, sought a reconci¬ 
liation with the French king, by revoking all the 
decrees which had been passed against France. 
But the early death of this pontiff prepared the way 
for a now crisis, in which the political system of the 
papacy suffered greater shocks than any to which it 
Imd been hitherto exposed. When the cardinals 
met for the election of .a successor to Benedict, the 
French and Italian parties were so violently opposed 
to each other, «hat the election was protracted for 


several months ; but at length the choice fell upon 
Bertrand d’Agoust, archbishop of Bordeaux, who as¬ 
sumed the title of Clement V. This was the first 
of the series of popes who took up their residence 
at Avignon instead of Rome. By this new arrange¬ 
ment the Pope was brought into a state of complete 
dependence upon the French monarchs, whose in¬ 
terest it now became to perpetuate and uphold the 
papacy. For about five years, however, the inten¬ 
tion of the new Pope to reside permanently within 
the dominions of France was carefully concealed, 
but at length it was openly divulged. The chief 
object which Clement seemed to have in view was to 
secure the countenance and support of the French j 
king. Immediately after his accession, according¬ 
ly. lie bestowed upon Philip a grant of the tenth of 
all church property in France for the space of ten 
years, and secured the future election of popes in the 
French interest, by nominating teu French cardi¬ 
nals. But one of the most flagrant instances of the 
complete subserviency of Clement to the will of 
Philip, was the part which he took in the abolition 
of the order of Knights Templar, having issued a 
bull to that effect. 

The murder of Albert 1., emperor of Germany, 
which occurred in 1308, led Philip to resume his 
old project of securing the imperial throne for his 
brother Charles of Valois. The electors, however, 
were not disposed to comply with the wishes of the j 
French king, and their choice fell upon Henry of 
Luxemburg, who ascended the imperial throne, bear¬ 
ing the title of Henry VII. The Pope approved 
and confirmed the election, and commissioned bis , 
cardinals to crown the new emperor at Rome. ! 
Henry no sooner ascended the imperial throne J 
than he put forward his claims to be recognized as 
sovereign of Italy; and in virtue of this assumed j 
dignity, lie summoned Robert, king of Naples, to 
appear before him as his vassal, and on his failing to 
appear, lie put him under the ban of the empire. 
Clement, claiming to be Henry’s superior, removed 
the ban; and even went so far as to excommunicate 
the emperor. The wars were now about to lie re¬ 
newed between the papacy and the empire; but the 
sudden dealli of Henry followed soon after by the 
death of Clement, obviated in the meantime such a 
calamity. But the vacancy thus caused in the im¬ 
perial throne, and in the papal see, led, in the case 
of both, to a disputed succession. After a delay of 
two years another French Pope, .lolui XXII., was 
elected. Philip, king of France, did not long sur¬ 
vive Clement, and during the vacancy in the papal 1 
chair, Philip's successor, Louis X., also died. 

At this period almost every kingdom of Europe was 
in a disturbed and distracted state, and the new , 
Pope took advantage of the prevailing dissensions to 
revive the papal claims to the supremacy of Italy. 

In the election of a new etnperor, also, in place of 
Henry, Pope John availed himself of the difference 
of opinion among the electors, some favouring Louis 
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of Bavaria, and others Frederick of Austria, to ad¬ 
vance his claim to act as vicar of the empire during 
an interregnum. lie issued a bull accordingly as¬ 
serting this claim in 1317. And the better to secure 
his hold upon the empire, John caused an oath to 
be taken by all the German bishops, that they would 
not acknowledge as emperor any one whom he should 
not confirm in that dignity. At length, however, 
the battle of Muhldorf established Louis of Bavaria 
on the imperial throne, and though the Pope had 
been inclined to favour Frederick of Austria, lie 

I now vainly endeavoured to gain over the successful 
sovereign. Louis assumed the title of king of the 
Romans without waiting for the confirmation of the 
Pope, and exercised imperial rights in Germany and 
Italy. John was indignant at his authority being 
thus palpably overlooked, and after having, to no 
purpose, required him to abandon the administration 
of the affairs of the empire, he excommunicated him 
in a bull dated March 1324. In reply to the fttlmi- 
nations of the pontiff, the diet of llatisbon, which 
met the same year, decreed that no papal bull 
against the emperor should be received, and that 

j any person who should attempt to introduce such 

I I a document should be forthwith expelled from the 
empire. 

At the invitation of the Ghibelline party, Louis 
j inarched into Italy in 1327, and in the beginning of 
the following year he entered Rome, and was crowned 
in St. Peter's by four temporal barons, having al¬ 
ready received the crown of Lombardy at Milan. lie 
now called together a public assembly of the Roman 
people, and in their presence deposed John from the 
pontificate as an arch-heretic. In a similar assembly 
summoned a few weeks thereafter he presented the 
Romans with a Pope under the title of Nicholas Y. 
Meanwhile, Pope John at Avignon was issuing bulls 
I and decrees against the emperor without the slight¬ 
est effect. The emperor, however, having soon lost 
his influence, first at Rome, and then throughout 
Italy generally, returned to Germany ; and his Pope 
was seized and sent to Avignon, where he was im- 
l prisoned for life. By' a papal decree Italy was for 
j ever separated from Germany, 
j Louis was by no means satisfied with the state of 
| affairs in Germany, and began to long for a reconci¬ 
liation with the church. The Pope, perceiving that 
he was ready to make extensive concessions, endea¬ 
voured to prevail upon him unconditionally to abdi¬ 
cate. But while negotiations were in progress on 
this subject Pope John died. His successor in the 
papal chair, Benedict XII., urged strongly upon 
Louis to carry out his proposed abdication; but it 
was prevented by French influence. The complete 
dependence of the popes, indeed, upon the king of 
France, was felt by the imperial princes to be at¬ 
tended with many disadvantages, and all the estates 
agreed to adopt as a fundamental principle of state 
policy, that the imperial dignity and power are de¬ 
rived immediately from God, and, therefore, the 
ii 
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emperor needed no other confirmation, having no 
superior in things temporal. 

In 1342 Benedict having died, was succeeded 
by Clement VI., who maintained with unabated 
earnestness the contest between the papacy and 
the emperors. In vain did Louis apply for absolu¬ 
tion ; the refusal was followed by a bull of excom¬ 
munication in 1343, which was renewed in 134G, 
and the electors, at the instigation of the Pope, 
elected to the empire Charles, the eldest son of the 
king of Bohemia. This election was opposed by 
the other estates, who strongly protested against the 
assumption that the Pope had power to depose the 
emperor. Charles fled to France, and it was not 
until two years after the death of Louis, which took 
place in 1347, that he was recognized as emperor, 
and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. Nor would the 
election of the Bohemian prince have been accepted 
even then, had not the Germans become weary of 
fighting with the popes. 

While these contests were actively maintained be¬ 
tween the papacy and the empire, other countries 
were also embroiled in similar quarrels. In Eng¬ 
land, during the reign of Edward II., a dispute hav¬ 
ing arisen between the sovereign and the other 
estates of the realm, the Pope was requested to act 
as arbiter. Legates, accordingly, were despatched 
from Rome with full powers to adjust the dispute; 
but the powerful party which was opposed to Ed¬ 
ward, refused to allow the legation to enter the king¬ 
dom. The Pope was indignant at the insult offered 
to his deputies, and forthwith he laid England under 
an interdict, but from reasons of policy he did not 
see fit to push matters to extremities. A second 
time Edward found it necessary to apply for the 
good offices of the popes. Being involved in a war 
with the Scotch under Robert Bruce, and finding 
that matters had taken an unfavourable turn, he 
despatched an embassy to John XXII., in 131(5, 
asking his assistance, and promising payment of all 
arrears due to the Holy see, as well as expressly 
acknowledging papal rights in England. This ap¬ 
peal to Rome was gladly received, and the Pope 
without delay issued a command to the Scottish 
king to cease from hostilities, and make a truce with 
Edward, at the same time charging the Irish, who 
were threatening rebellion, to continue their alle¬ 
giance to the English monarch. The papal orders 
were disregarded both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
both countries, accordingly, were laid under an in¬ 
terdict. The war continued, and the king of Scot¬ 
land in turn, finding himself in difficulties, applied to 
the Pope, who consented to remove the interdict 
from Scotland, and to compel the king of England to 
conclude a truce for two years. Thus did Rome suc¬ 
ceed in procuring the recognition of papal rights 
both in England and Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the close connection between the 
papal court at Avignon and the court of France, a 
quarrel ensued between them in 1340. Edward III. 
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of England, who had so far reduced the French un¬ 
der his authority, that he caused himself to he 
crowned king of France, despatched an ambassador 
to the Pope at Avignon. While on his journey the 
ambassador was. seized by Philip, the French king, 
and the Pope, on hearing the intelligence, laid the 
whole kingdom of France under an interdict, a step 
which led to the speedy submission of the king, and 
the liberation of the ambassador. 

Pope Clement VI. died in 1352, and was succeed¬ 
ed by Innocent VI., on whose elevation an attempt 
was made by the cardinals to obtain the entire con¬ 
trol of the papal movements, and to have one-half of 
the revenues of the Church of Home placed at their 
disposal. Had this attempt been successful, it 
would have inflicted a fatal blow upon the power of 
the papacy; but the new Pope made it one of the 
first acts of his pontificate to annul the arrangement 
by a formal deed of cassation. lie reduced also the 
splendour of his court at Avignon, and introduced 
various salutary reforms. During the whole of his 
reign war raged between England and France, and 
on this account he was better able to maintain 
his independence of French influence and control 
than any of his predecessors throughout the en¬ 
tire line of Avignon popes. For a time after the 
removal of the pontiffs from Italy to France, the 
Romans rejoiced in their deliverance from papal 
rule, but the warm friends of the papacy felt that 
the change in the seat of government was injurious 
both to the power and the prestige of the popes, and 
that it was most desirable, now that they could act 
independently, that they should transfer the papal 
court again to Rome. Contrary, therefore, to the 
wishes of his cardinals, and of the king of France, 
Urban V., who succeeded to the pontificate in 13G2, 
removed in 1307 from Avignon to Rome, to the great 
delight of the Roman people, who had long felt that 
their city had lost much of its greatness by the ab¬ 
sence of the popes. 

Matters had now apparently returned to their an¬ 
cient order, and the spectacle was witnessed by 
the Romans, of a solemn procession, in which the 
emperor was seen leading the Pope’s horse from 
the castle of St. Angelo to St. Peter’s church, and 
officiating as his deacon at the celebration of high 
mass. Urban had not, however, remained at Rome 
more than two or three years, when, in conse¬ 
quence of the unsettled state of affairs in Italy, he 
returned to Avignon, alleging, however, no other 
reason for the sudden step than the general good of 
the church. But whatever may have been the im¬ 
pelling motives which led to the change, it was far 
from favourable in its results to the temporal in¬ 
interests of the papacy. The Romans were enraged 
at being so soon deprived of the advantages which 
they derived from the residence of the popes in their 
city; and at length Gregory XI., the successor of 
Urban, yielded to the earnest solicitations of his 
Italian subjects, and returned in 1377 to Rome. His 


reception, however, by the States of the church was 
far from encouraging, and he was actually preparing 
to set out again for France, when he died in March 
1378. 

As Gregory had ended his days in Rome, the 
concRive was held in that city for the election of a 
successor, and the Romans having influenced the 
election, an Italian Pope was at length obtained in 
the person of Urban VI., who was unanimously 
elected, and gladly hailed by the Roman people. 
No sooner had the new pontiff taken his seat in 
St. Peter’s chair than he began to treat with the 
most unwarranted severity the cardinals of the 
French party, charging them with extravagance, and 
even immorality, reducing their pensions, and in 
every way striving to weaken their influence. The 
consequence was, that the twelve French cardinals 
fled to Anagni, from which place they invited Urban 
to confer with them on the affairs of the church. 
The Pope made no reply, and having gained over 
to their party three Italian cardinals, they sought 
the protection of Charles V., king of France, and 
being assured of the royal support, they issued a 
manifesto, declaring that, in the election of Urban 
they had acted under constraint. In vnin did the Pope 
appeal to a general couucil, to which he was willing 
to submit the question as to the validity of his elec¬ 
tion. The proposal was only met by another mani¬ 
festo declaring the election of Urban to have been 
illegal, and calling upon him to resign the office 
without delay. In the course of a month the}’ for¬ 
mally chose one of their own body, Cardinal Robert 
of Geneva, for their Pope, under the name of Cle- 
tnentVII. Thus was effected the well-known schism 
of the papacy, which lasted from 1378 to 1428. 

The different European nations were divided in 
regard to the rival pontiffs, some adhering to the 
one, and some to the other. The chief supporters of 
Urban were the emperor of Germany, the kings of 
England, Hungary, and Poland, of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark ; while the kings of France and Scotland, along 
with Queen Joanna of Naples, adhered to Clement. 
The latter pontiff, who was the proper successor of 
the French popes, endeavoured at first to maintain 
his ground in Italy, but was at length compelled to 
escape to France, where he took up his residence at 
Avignon. The two rival popes hurled anathemas at 
each other, and though Urban died in 1380, the 
schism was not thereby brought to an end ; but, on 
the contrary, so violent was the hatred of the Ro¬ 
mans to the French, that almost immediately they 
chose a successor in the person of Boniface IX. This 
new Pope made a proposal to Clement, that if he 
would resign all claim to the pontificate, he would 
appoint him his legate in all the countries which had 
acknowledged him as Pope. The offer was instantly 
and indignantly rejected. The first effective move¬ 
ment for the restoration of peace was made by the 
University of Paris, which drew up a memorial re¬ 
commending the abdication of both the contending 
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important assembly the eyes of the whole church 
were anxiously turned. The attendance was large 


popes, calling upon Charles VI., the king ot France, 
to support them in making this pacific recommenda¬ 
tion. A copy of the memorial was forwarded to 
Clement at Avignon, and such was the ell'ect pro¬ 
duced upon him that it caused his death. No sooner 
did this event happen, than the French king urged 
upon the cardinals at Avignon to take no stops in the 
meantime towards filling up the vacancy thus caused 
in the pontificate. The cardinals inclined to follow 
the suggestion, but declared their readiness to bind 
I the Pope whom they should elect to abdicate as soon 
I as the rival pontiff at Rome should do the same. 

I Accordingly, they elected Cardinal Peter de Lucca 
under the title of Benedict XI IT.; but though he 
j solemnly swore to abdicate, he sternly refused when 
! called upon to fulfil his engagement. Boniface IX., 
the rival pontiff in Rome, adopted the same course. 
The courts of Europe being earnestly desirous to put 
1 an end to this unseemly schism in the papacy, re- 
| solved to use compulsory measures, with the view of 
bringing about the abdication of the two refractory 
popes. Benedict was more unpopular than Boni¬ 
face, and against him, therefore, the sovereigns di- 
| rected their attacks. The king of France led the 
1! way in this movement, publishing an edict charging 
both popes with unfaithfulness to their engagement, 

, renouncing on the part of his people all obedience to 
Benedict, and declaring that the French Church 
I should be governed only by its own bishops, who 
alone should fill up the vacant benefices. Besides 
issuing this manifesto, the king of France despatched 
an army to Avignon, which shut up Benedict for 
three years in his own palace. 

Boniface was supported by Robert, emperor of 
Germany, who sent an expedition into Italy to main¬ 
tain the authority of the Italian Pope in opposition 
to that of his rival. Shortly after, chiefly through 
the influence of the duke of Orleans, a reconciliation 
took place between the French king and Benedict, 
who agreed to abdicate as soon as it might appear to 
be necessary. This Pope, in 1-104, despatched an 
embassy to Boniface, inviting him to a personal con¬ 
ference on the present complicated state of affairs ; 
but while the ambassadors were still in Rome, Boni¬ 
face died, and availing themselves of this event to 
promote the interests of their master, they urged 
upon the cardinals the importance and desirableness 
of putting an end to the unhappy schism by elect¬ 
ing Benedict. The French Pope, however, had ren¬ 
dered himself so unpopular, that the Italian cardi¬ 
nals preferred to choose a Pope of their own, and 
fixed upon Innocent VII.; and when, after a brief 
pontificate, he died in 1406, they chose Gregory XII., 
imposing in botli cases the condition, that they 
should abdicate as soon as Benedict should take the 
same step. A reasonable time having elapsed, and 
there being si ill no prospect of either the one Pope 
or the other abdicating, the cardinals, on both sides, 
at length laid aside their divisions, and convoked a 
general council, which met at Pisa iu 1409. To this 


and highly influential, and envoys also were present 
from the courts of France and England. At the 
commencement of the proceedings the principle was 
formally affirmed, that the power with which Christ 
invested the church was independent of the Pope. 

The two rival pontiffs were then summoned before 
the council, and after a regular trial, were deposed 
for contumacy and the violation of their solemn en¬ 
gagements. It only now remained to elect a suc¬ 
cessor, and the cardinals having gone into conclave, 
they presented to the council an aged and peacefid 
cardinal as the new Pope, under the title of Alex¬ 
ander V. Notwithstanding this unanimous election, 
however, and its ratification by the council, Bene¬ 
dict still maintained authority in Spain and in Scot¬ 
land, while Gregory was acknowledged by Rupert, 
emperor of Germany, and Ladislaus, king of Naples. 

Thus Christendom beheld the strange spectacle of 
three popes reigning at one and the same time, each 
professing to be the legitimate successor of St. Peter. 

The party of Alexander V. was by far the strong¬ 
est; but his adherents, who bailed bis election as 
likely to promote the reformation of the clmreh, were 
not a little disappointed by bis postponement of all j 
such matters to a council which he pledged himself 
to summon for the purpose in the course of three 
years. The advanced age, however, at which lie 
assumed the tiara gave small promise of a lengthened 
pontificate. Iu one short year, accordingly, his 
course was run, and he was .succeeded by Cardinal 
Cossa, under the title of John XXIII. The new 
pontiff, who, in early life, had been a pirate, was 
better fitted for the management of secular affairs 
than to exercise the duties of a spiritual office. Soon 
after bis election he was driven from the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal States in a war with the king of Naples. lie 
applied for aid in his difficulties to the Emperor Si- 
gismund, who, however, declined to render him 
assistance, unless he would convene a council beyond 
the Alps for the removal of the schism and the re¬ 
formation of the church. A council was accordingly 
summoned at the instance of John and tiie emperor 
to meet at Constance in 1414. At this famous as¬ 
sembly the acts of the council of Pisa were declared 
to be null and void, and it was agreed that all the j | 
three existing popes should be called upon to abdi¬ 
cate. There was a very general feeling, also, in 
favour of the impeachment of John XXIII., in con¬ 
sequence of the notorious prolligacy of his character. 

He endeavoured to arrest the proceedings by mani¬ 
festing an apparent readiness to resign the tiara, but 
in a short time, with the assistance of Frederick of 
Austria, be fled to Schaffhauscn, revoking bis pro¬ 
mises, and assuming an attitude of proud defiance. 

After a short suspense, the council declared itself 
superior to the popes, and proceeding to the trial of 
John in his absence, and finding him guilty of a long 
list of crimes, they suspended him from his office, 
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imprisoned, and at length deposed him. This was 
soon followed by the voluntary abdication of Gre¬ 
gory XII., who vacated the papal chair on the most 
honourable terms. Benedict was now called upon 
to take the same step; but he obstinately refused to 
resign the papal dignity, and was at length, in 1417, 
deposed by the council as a heretic with respect to 
the article asserting that there is only one Catholic 
Church. 

The ground was now clear for the election of a 
new Pope, who should be recognized by all parties 
as the only sovereign pontiff. To secure unanimity 
as far as possible, six deputies from each of the Eu¬ 
ropean nations were combined with the twenty-three 
cardinals in the conclave, and the election fell upon 
Otlio Colonna, a Roman noble, who took the name 
of Martin Y. The council of Constance, from which 
high expectations were formed in the matter of 
church reform, terminated its proceedings in 1418, 
having been chiefly famous for healing the great 
schism of the West, and for condemning the re¬ 
forming doctrines of Wycliffe and IIuss. The latter 
having received a safe-conduct from the emperor, 
appeared before the council to defend the doctrines 
he had taught; but Sigismund was persuaded to for¬ 
feit his pledge, and to deliver the courageous re¬ 
former into the hands of his enemies, by whom he 
and his friend Jerome of Prague were burned at the 
slake as obstinate heretics. One of the most obnox¬ 
ious tenets of the Bohemian reformer, which called 
forth the censures of the council, was the denial of 
the supremacy of the popes; and so enthusiastic 
were the members in the support of their new pon¬ 
tiff that, at the close of the whole proceedings, they 
attended him in solemn procession to the gates of 
Constance, the emperor leading his horse by the 
bridle. 

Martin V. regarded his election to the papal chair 
as a sure evidence that the papacy had recovered its 
former supremacy, and his whole efforts were direct¬ 
ed to maintain the pre-eminence it had gained. 

1 limself descended from the illustrious Colonna fa¬ 
mily, and accustomed to the splendour of the Ro¬ 
man court, he sought to revive all its former luxury 
and pomp. One of the first acts of his pontificate 
was to declare that it was unlawful to make appeal 
from the decision of the Pope, a decree which was 
keenly opposed by the French clergy. Though 
John IIuss had been burnt, as we have seen, by the 
orders of the council of Constance, the Hussite party 
had risen to great power, and actually threatened 
the security of the imperial throne. Martin pro¬ 
claimed a crusade against them, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of their determined hostility to the papacy, 
but though they protracted the struggle for several 
years, the unhappy divisions which arose in their 
councils finally led to the triumph of the papal 
I party. 

Benedict XIII., now arrived at extreme old age, 
still obstinately persisted in maintaining his right to 


the dignity of Pope, and his empty pretensions were 
supported by the king of Arragon. Death, however, 
put an end to the claims of Benedict, and the two 
cardinals who adhered to his party elected Cle¬ 
ment VIII. as his successor—a step which would 
undoubtedly have renewed the schism of the pa¬ 
pacy, had not Martin, using his influence with the 
king of Arragon, brought about the abdication of 
Clement; after which the two cardinals, by whom 
he had been chosen, went formally into conclave, 
and declared Martin V. to be the object of their in¬ 
spired choice. Thus finally, in 1428, came to an 
end that papal schism which had lasted upwards of 
half a century. 

The principles of Wycliffe and IIuss on the ques¬ 
tion of the authority and power of the popes had 
now obtained extensive diffusion throughout a great 
part of Christendom. For a time Martin flattered 
himself that the doctrine of the papal supremacy 
was firmly established, but the events of every day 
served to undeceive him. A general demand arose 
for a new council, to which this contested point 
might be referred. The Pope resisted the urgent 
entreaties which reached him from all quarters, but 
at last he was compelled to yield, and it was agreed 
to convoke a council at Basle in 1431. Before the 
appointed time arrived, Martin died, and a successor 
was elected in the person of Eugenius IV., who, 
however, before assuming the tiara, took an oath, 
that he would interpose no hinderance to the meeting 
of the proposed council. The council, • accordingly, 
assembled at Basle, and the new Pope, perceiving 
that its proceedings were likely to be at variance 
with his own views and policy, endeavoured, at the 
very commencement of its sessions, to procure its 
adjournment to Bologna, where he himself offered 
to preside. This proposal, though coming from his 
holiness through his legate, was rejected, and the 
council, after deckring the chief object of its meet¬ 
ing to be the consideration of the question of eccle¬ 
siastical reform, set out with formally sanctioning 
the great principle recognized by the council of 
Constance, that a general council is superior to the 
Pope. Eugenius continued to insist upon the disso¬ 
lution of the council, but instead of listening to his 
remonstrances, the ecclesiastical body agreed, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice, to summon the Pope to 
appear within three months at Basle in person, or 
by a plenipotentiary, to take his proper part in the 
deliberations of the assembly. At the expiry of the 
prescribed time, it was moved hi the council that the 
Pope should be declared contumacious; but it was 
decreed that a new term of sixty days should be al¬ 
lowed ; to this was afterwards added thirty days, and 
even thirty more. The Pope now resolved to sub¬ 
mit, and declared himself fully reconciled to the 
council, recognizing the validity of all its acts, and 
revoking all his proceedings against it. The sub¬ 
mission of the Pope gave great satisfaction to the 
council, which, however, to secure itself against pa- 
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pal encroachment, formally repealed the decree of 
Constance, declaring the superiority of a general 
council to the Pope. Soon after, the proceedings of 
the council being directed against the claims and au¬ 
thority of the Pope, gave great offence to Eugenius, 
who resolved to come to open war with the coun¬ 
cil. He renewed his attempt to dissolve it, or at 
least to change its place of meeting; fixing upon 
Ferrara as the most eligible locality, and one which 
would suit the convenience of the emperor, who was 
willing to attend in order to promote a reunion of 
the Greek Church with the Latin. The council 
had already consented to accommodate the emperor 
i by removing their sittings to Avignon ; but the Pope, 
to carry out his own views, caused the Venetians to 
j convey the emperor and his bishops to Italy, and 
opening his council at Ferrara on the 8th of January 
| 1438, lie declared the meeting at Basle sehismatical, 
and all its acts invalid. Undeterred by the proceed¬ 
ings of the Pope, the council of Basie declared his 
holiness suspended from his office, and announced 
that the administration of all the power of the papacy, 
whether temporal or spiritual, had now reverted to 
j itself. The council at Ferrara was pronounced 

1 sehismatical, and at length, on the 25th of May 1439, 
Eugenius was formally deposed. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until the 27th of November following that the 
council elected a new Pope in the person of the duke 
of Savoy, who took the title of Felix V. 

Although the council of Basle had spent much 
of its time in personal altercations with the Pope, it 
had not lost sight of the important subject of eccle¬ 
siastical reform. In particular, it had defined the 
nature and extent of papal authority, declaring that 
infallibility and the plenitudo potestaiis. or fulness of 
power, did not reside in'the Pope, but in the whole 
church represented by a general council, the Pope 
being only the ministerial head of the church. The 
decrees of the council of Basle on this important 
subject were accepted by Charles VII., king of 
France, and by edict known as the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion of Bourges, they were constituted fundamental 
laws of France and of the Gallican Chukcii 
(which see). 

The estates of Germany accepted also of the most 
important decrees of the council in the matter of 
ecclesiastical reform; but dveading the renewal of 
a schism of the papacy, they declined to support the 
council in its proceedings against Eugenius. A new 
emperor, Albert II., had been elected in 1438, and 
on the occasion of this election, the estates had 
agreed to use all their endeavours to accomplish a 
reconciliation between the Pope and the council. 
Eugenius gladly availed himself of the support thus 
rendered to him, and by skilful diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments, in which he was assisted by ./Eneas Sylvius, 
one of the ablest men of the age, he established his 
authority over the patrimony of St. Peter, and alien¬ 
ated from the antipope most of his former support¬ 
ers. By the death of Eugenius, however, which 

occurred in 1447, the pontiff's chair became vacant, 
and was immediately filled up by the election of 
Nicholas V., who enjoying, like his predecessor, the 
support of the German nation, maintained the au¬ 
thority of the Pope against the council. One of the 
first acts of the new pontiff was to issue a bull ab¬ 
solving all who had taken part with the council of 
Basle, on condition of their abandoning it within six 
months, and returning to their obedience to the papal 
see. The emperor also withdrew his protection 
from the council, and ordered its members forthwith 
to disperse. A number of the bishops had already 
quitted Basle, and those who still remained when 
the commands of the emperor reached them, retired 
to Lausanne, where they still continued to sit as a 
council, until their Pope, Felix, resigned the pontifi¬ 
cate in 1449, thus leaving Nicholas V. in exclusive 
possession of the papal authority and power. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century forms a 
most eventful period in the history of the papacy. 
Europe was evidently ripening for some great change. 

A loud and earnest cry resounded through every 
country for ecclesiastical reform. A large and in¬ 
fluential party had arisen irrespective altogether of 
the Lollards and Hussites, who were determined to 
use the most energetic and persevering efforts to 
reduce within reasonable bounds the exorbitant 
power of the popes. The papacy was equally re¬ 
solved, on the other baud, to maintain with unflinch¬ 
ing tenacity all its privileges, and the firm exer¬ 
cise of all its powers. Such was the policy on which 
Rome acted quietly and steadily during the reign of 
several successive pontiffs, until the abuses which 
led to the reforming decrees of Constance and Basle 
were more deeply rooted, and more firmly sanc¬ 
tioned, than they had ever been in any previous 
period of the history of the popes. All the states of 
Europe were now groaning under Romish despotism 
and oppression; nor did complaints, however well 
grounded, meet with any other treatment from the 
haughty pontiffs than ridicule and contempt. Lordly 
insolence, insatiable avarice, and disgusting profli¬ 
gacy characterized several of the popes of this time. 
Every act of power was in their case an act of ex¬ 
tortion; every new oppression was connected with 
some financial speculation. 

When Leo X. ascended the papal throne in 1513, 
he found the treasury exhausted by the expensive 
wars which had been carried on by his predecessors, 
and yet enormous demands made upon the exche¬ 
quer, not only for the maintenance of an army, and 
the pay of numerous political agents, but also for 
carrying on extensive public works, especially the 
building of the cathedral of St. Peter’s. To recruit 
his treasury, Leo had recourse to the sale of indul¬ 
gences — an expedient which ha<# been frequently 
adopted by his predecessors. But from the extent 
to which the minds of men came to be divided on 
the claims of the papacy, this mode of raising money, 
more especially when carried to excess, raised a for- 
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midable opposition, wliicli led by a rapid series of 

upheld, or the impostures on which it is founded. 



events to the Reformation. 

The personal frailties or vices of the popes, the 



Leo taking more interest, perhaps, in the cnltiva- 

errors as well as corruption of their administration, 



tion of art and science than in the progress of reli- 

the ambition, venality, and deceit which reigned in 



gion, was far from being prepared for this great 

their courts, fell immediately under the observation 



revolt from the authority of Rome. He had achieved 

of the Italians, and could not fail of diminishing that 



a glorious victory for the papacy in the removal of 

respect which begets submission. But in Germany, 



the Pragmatic Sanction which was yielded by Fran- 

England, and the more remote parts of Europe, 



cis I. in 1516. Four years after this apparent tri- 

these were either altogether unknown, or being only 



nmph, he confidently entered the lists against Mar- 

known by report, made a slighter impression. Ven- 



tin Luther, wiio had boldly published ninety-five 

eration for the papal dignity increased accordingly 



theses, condemning the sale of indulgences as con- 

in these countries in proportion to their distance 



trary to reason and Scripture. The haughty pontiff 

from Rome; and that veneration, added to their 



miscalculated the strength of this obscure Augusti- 

gross ignorance, rendered them equally credulous 



nian friar. Vainly imagining that he could crush 

and passive. In tracing the progress of the papal 



him by the slightest exertion of papal power, Leo 

domination, the boldest and most successful install- 



issued a bull condemning the theses of Luther as 

ces of encroachment are to be found in Germany and 



heretical and impious. The intrepid reformer at 

other countries distant from Italy. In these its im- 



once declared open war against the papacy, by ap- 

positions were heaviest, and its exactions the most 



pealing to a general council, and burning the bull of 

rapacious; so that in estimating the diminution of 



excommunication in presence of a vast multitude at 

power which the court of Rome suffered in conse- 



Wittemberg. Not contented with setting the reign- 

quence of the Reformation, not only the number but 



ing Pope at defiance, Luther collected from the 

the character of the people who revolted, not only 



Canon Law some of the most remarkable enact- 

the great extent of territory, but the extraordinary 



menfs bearing on the plenitude of the papal power, 

obsequiousness of the subjects which it lost, must 



as well as the subordination of all secular juristic- 

be taken in the account. 



tion to the authority of the holy see; he published 

Thus did the Church of Rome suffer a severe 



these with a Commentary, showing the impiety of 

shock at the Reformation, not only in her spiritual, 



such tenets, and their evident tendency to subvert 

but also in her civil power and influence. In the 



all civil governments. The result was, that in Ger- 

midst of this even! fill crisis in her history, however, 



many Luther soon counted among his warm sup- 

arose the order of the Jesuits (which see), a society 



porters princes as well as their subjects. In Swit- 

of zealous and energetic Romanists, who devoted 



[ zefland also reformed principles, by the labours of 

themselves with indefatigable diligence to revive the 



Zwingli and CEcolampadius, made rapid progress. 

decayed influence of the church, and to win back 



But in England the most severe blow was inflicted 

Protestant heretics into the true fold. But how- 



upon the authority of the papacy. Henry VUI., 

ever much the church was indebted to the Jesuits 



irritated by Pope Clemenl's opposition to his divorce, 

for her defence in the time of need, the occurrence 



proclaimed himself head of the English Church, and 

of the Reformation rendered the cry for internal 



abolished the authority of the Pope throughout 

reform imperative and irresistible. The council of 



his dominions. Several kingdoms of Europe threw 

Trent, accordingly, was convened by Paul III. with 



off their allegiance to the Pope, and abolished his 

the avowed design of exterminating heretics, and 



jurisdiction within their territories. “ The defec- 

securing definitively the internal unity of the church. 



tion," says Dr. Robertson, in his ‘ History of 

The canons of the council were accepted tfneon- 



Charles V.' “ of so many opulent and powerful king- 

ditionally by some of the Romish countries, while 



dotns from the papal see, was a fatal blow to its 

certain reservations were made by others, and in the 



grandeur and power. It abridged the dominions of 

case of France, only those of them were adopted 



the popes in extent, it diminished their revenues, 

which referred to doctrines. 



and left them fewer rewards to bestow on the eccle- 

No event, indeed, has ever occurred in the history 



siastics of various denominations, attached to them 

of the papacy which has more effectually weakened 



by vows of obedience as well as by ties of interest, 

the temporal power of the popes than the great Re- 



and whom they employed as instruments to estab- 

formation of the si teenth century. After that revo- 



lisll or support their usurpations in every part of 

lution in ecclesiastical affairs, the popes were not 



Europe. The countries, too, which now disclaimed 

long in feeling that their cause could ill dispense 



their authority, were those which formerly had been 

with the favour of kings, and to secure this they con- 



most devoted to it. The empire of superstition 

trived to bestow large subsidies upon them, thus ren- 



differs from evciy other species of dominion; its 

dering it a source of wealth to sustain the papacy. In 



power is often greatest, and most implicitly obeyed 

most of the principal cities, also,-the popes sought 



in the provinces most remote from the seat of gov- 

to preserve their influence by establishing nuncios 



eminent; while such as are situated nearer to that, 

invested with high plenipotentiary’ powers. The 


1. 

are more apt to discern the artifices by which it is 

Gallican Church alone kept aloof from these agencies. 
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The papacy now began to feel that all hope ol 
subjecting the world to its control must be surren¬ 
dered; it gradually dwindled down to a small Italian 
principality. And yet, unwilling to part with the 
vast claims which it had so long been accustomed 
to put forth, it continued to urge its proud but 
ineffectual demands upon the Roman Catholic states 
of Europe. In France, more especially, the extra¬ 
vagant pretensions of the popes were almost disre¬ 
garded, and during the long and brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV. the Gallican Church boldly continued 
to assert its independence of the see of Rome. Long 
did the Jesuits struggle, not only to overthrow the 
Jansenists in France, but to bring the whole Galli- 
cau Church into implicit submission to the Pope. In 
the first object they succeeded to a great extent at 
least, but in the second they utterly failed. The 
French'Revolution inflicted a heavy blow upon the 
power of the papacy, not in Friuice alone, but 
throughout all Europe, and though the return of the 
Bourbons to the throne, and the restoration of quiet 
to the country, gave an apparent revival to the in¬ 
fluence of the popes, that influence, in political mat¬ 
ters, has been directly limited to the small Italian 
I government over which they rule; and even there, 
i so unpopular is papal sovereignty, that only a few 
years have passed away since the reigning Pope, 
I’ius IX., was compelled to flee in disguise from 
Rome, and to seek a temporary asylum in the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom of Naples. Under the joint pro¬ 
tection of France and Austria he was restored to his 
throne, where he is enabled to maintain his seat 
solely by their united support. The day, however, 
is evidently not far distant when the Pope shall be 
wholly divested of his temporal authority, and the 
papacy shall cease to exist as a political power in 
Europe. 

I’A P/EUS, a Scythian surname of Zeus. 

PAPAS, a name given to the secular clergy in 
the Greek CnuRcrt (which see). 

PAPELLARDS, a term applied to a class of 
Pietists in the thirteenth century. Neander consi¬ 
ders it as denoting etymologically persons wholly 
devoted to the popes, the parsons, the clergy. They 
wore most directly opposed to the men of the world. 
To this body Louis IX., king of France, was consi¬ 
dered to belong, and their ascetic habits were keenly 
opposed in the writings of William St. Amour. 

PAPIIIA, a surname of Aphrodite derived from a 
j temple in honour of this goddess at Paphos in Cy- 
( prus. 

PAPISTS, a name frequently applied by Pro¬ 
testants to Roman Catholics, in consequence of their 
acknowledgment of the Pope as the head of their 
church. The tenth article of the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. runs in these terms : “ I promise true obe¬ 
dience to the bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
prince of the apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ." 
And the Douay Catechism teaches, that “ He who 
is not in due connection and subordination to the 


Pope and general councils, must needs be dead, and 
cannot be accounted a member of the church." 'I he 
term papists, however, is more strictly applicable to 
those members of the Church of Rome who admit 
the infallibility of the Pope, and the fulness of power 
as being vested in him alone independently alto¬ 
gether of general councils. This view is held by a 
large portion of the Romish Church, but is strenu¬ 
ously resisted by all who hold Gallican and Jansen- 
ist principles, including a considerable body of Ro¬ 
manists both in England and France. See Rome 
(Church op). 

PAPPATI, the New-Year’s day festival among 
the Parsers (which see). This day is celebrated in 
honour of Yezdegird, the last king of the Sassanido 
dynasty of Persian monarchs, who was dethroned 
by Caliph Omar about A. d. 640. The ancient Per¬ 
sians reckoned a new era from the accession of each 
successive monarch, and as Yezdegird had no suc¬ 
cessor, the date of his accession to the throne has 
been brought down to the present time, making the 
current year (1859) the year 1219 of the Parsee 
chronology. On the Poppedi the Parsees rise early, 
and either say their prayers at home or repair to 
the fire-temples, where a large congregation is assem¬ 
bled. After prayers they visit their friends and re¬ 
lations, when the llamma-i-jour, or joining of hands, 
is performed. The rest of the day is spent in feast¬ 
ing and rejoicing till a late hour at night. It is cus¬ 
tomary on this day to give alms to the poor, and 
new suits of clothes to the servants. 

PAPREMIS, the god of war among the ancient 
Egyptians, who was worshipped under the figure of 
the hippopotamus. At Heliopolis, and at Butos, 
sacrifices are said to have been offered to this deity, 
and at Papremis, which was called after him, there 
was a festival celebrated every year in honour of 
him. 

PARABAPTISMATA, baptisms in private 
houses or conventicles, which are frequently con¬ 
demned in the canons of ancient councils under this 
name. 

PARABOLANI, a name applied among the an¬ 
cient Romans to those who hired themselves out to 
light with wild beasts in the public amphitheatres. 
Hence the word came to be sometimes used in re¬ 
ference to the early Christians, who, in the days of 
persecution, were in some cases compelled to enter 
the arena and fight with wild beasts as a public 
spectacle for the amusement of the heathen. To 
this custom the Apostle Paul alludes in 1 Cor. xv. 
32, when he says, “ If after the manner of men I 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus." 

PARABOLANI, an order of officers in the an¬ 
cient Christian Church, whose office it was to attend 
upon the sick, and to take care of their bodies in 
time of their weakness. At Alexandria they were 
incorporated into a society to the number of 500 or 
600, to be chosen at the discretion of the bishop 
of the place under whose government and direction 
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they were, according to a law laid down by the Em- 
| peror Theodosius the younger, A. d. 415. We find 
no mention of the office before the fifth century, and 
| yet it is then referred to as a standing and settled 
i office in the church. Nor was it limited to the 
church of Alexandria, but is mentioned also as exist¬ 
ing in the church of Ephesus in a. d. 449. The 
Parabolani derived their name from the circum¬ 
stance that they exposed their lives to dangers in 
attendance upon the sick in all infectious and pesti¬ 
lential distempers. It would appear that the civil 
government of Rome looked upon them as a formi¬ 
dable body of men, and, therefore, laid down laws 
strictly limiting them to their proper duties. 

PARABRAHMA, a term often used to denote 
Bkaum (which see), the supreme divinity of the Hin¬ 
dus. 

PARACLETE, a word used in John xiv. 16 and 
26 ; xv. 26; and xvi. 7, where it is applied to the 
| Holy Spirit. Considerable difference of opinion 
exists among the learned as to the proper significa¬ 
tion of the original word; some supposing that the 
term Paraclete is employed to denote the Spirit’s 
office as Comforter, while others believe that the 
name strictly signifies an advocate. The great Per- 
sian heresiarch Maui or Manes, from whom the Mani- 
clieans derived their name, claimed to be the promised 
Paraclete or Comforter. The same pretensions were 
put forth by Mohammed, and the Islamite doctors 
assert that the Christians are chargeable with a wil¬ 
ful perversion of the texts in the Gospel according to 
John, inasmuch as they have substituted Paracktos, 
a Comforter, for the word Periclulos, Most Famous, 
which has the same signification as the name Mo¬ 
hammed. Such a charge is absurd in the extreme. 

PARADISE, a word used in the New Testament 
to denote the state of the souls of believers between 
death and the resurrection. The Apostle Paul de¬ 
scribes himself in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, as having enjoyed 
a foretaste of the blessedness of this state. The 
Jewish Rabbis teach that Paradise is twofold ; one 
in heaven and another here below upon earth. They 
are said to be separated by an upright pillar, called 
the strength of the hill of Zion. By this pillar on 
every Sabbath and festival the righteous climb up 
and feed themselves with a glance of the Divine 
Majesty, and at the end of the Sabbath or festival 
they slide down and return to the lower Paradise. 
Access to the upper Paradise is represented as not 
enjoyed by the righteous immediately after death, 
but they must first pass a kind of noviciate in the 
lower Paradise. Even when admitted into the up¬ 
per Paradise, the righteous are alleged to be in the 
habit of revisiting this lower world. Both in the 
upper and the lower Paradise there are said to be 
seven apartments or dwellings for the righteous. 
A certain Rabbi affirms that he sought all over 
Paradise, and he found therein seven houses or 
dwellings; and each house was twelve times ten thou¬ 
sand miles long, and as many miles in width. 


The Paradise of the Mohammedans is wholly sen¬ 
sual in its character, consisting, to adopt the lan¬ 
guage of Mr. Macbride, in his ‘ Mohammedan Reli¬ 
gion Explained,’ “ of gardens through which rivers 
flow abounding with palm-trees and pomegranates, 
where the believers will taste of whatever fruit they 
desire, which they may gather from the branches 
which will bend towards them while reclining not 
only under the shade, but on silk couches, them¬ 
selves clothed in green silk and brocades, and adorn¬ 
ed with bracelets of gold and pearl. They are to 
drink of the liquor forbidden in this life, but this 
wine will never intoxicate or make the head ache; 
it will be sealed not with clay, but with musk, and 
diluted with water from the spring Tasuim, and 
this shall be served to them in cups of silver by 
beautiful youths. But their highest enjoyment will 
be derived from the company of damsels created for 
the purpose out of pure musk, called Houris, from 
the brightness of their eyes. Such will be the per¬ 
petual sensual enjoyments of all who are admitted 
into Paradise; but for those who have attained the 
highest degree of excellence it is said, in language 
borrowed from the genuine Scriptures, that for them 
are prepared, in addition, such joys as eye has not 
seen nor ear heard, nor lias entered into the heart of 
man to conceive. This addition is said to be the 
beatific vision, and many of the more respectable 
Moslems endeavour to explain away and spiritualize 
the sensual delights, of their prophet’s Paradise; 
Algnzali considers the attempt heretical, and Mo¬ 
hammed himself seems to have intended his words 
to have been taken literally. It is still the common 
faith of his people ; and we read, in an early native 
history of the conquest of Syria, of a voluntary mar¬ 
tyr, who, longing after these joys, charged the Chris¬ 
tian troops, and made liavock till struck through 
with a javelin, he exclaimed, ‘Metliinks I see look¬ 
ing upon me the houris, the sight of one of whom, 
would cause all men to die of love; and one with 
an handkerchief of green silk and a cup made of 
precious stones, beckons me, and calls me, “ Come 
hither quickly, fof 1 love thee.’" Such was the 
spirit that led the first Moslems to victory, and it is 
still the popular belief.” It is a dispute among the 
Mohammedans whether Paradise be now in exist¬ 
ence, or is as yet uncreated. The more orthodox, 
however, adhere to the former opiniou. See Hades, 
Heaven. 

PARAFRENARIT, the coachmen of the higher 
clergy in the ancient Christian Church. They had 
also the care of their stables and horses. They were 
sometimes reckoned among the number of the clergy, 
but of an inferior order. 

PARAMAHANSAS, a species of Sanyasi or 
Hindu ascetics, and, indeed, the most eminent of the 
four gradations, being solely occupied with the in¬ 
vestigation of Brahm, and equally indifferent to plea¬ 
sure, insensible to heat or cold, and incapable of 
satiety or want. In accordance with this definition, 
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individuals are sometimes found who pretend to 
have reached this degree of perfection, and in token 
of it they go naked, never speak, and never indicate 
any natural want. They are fed by attendants, as 
( if unable to feed theinselveB. They are usually 
| classed among the Saiva ascetics, but Professor H. 

H. Wilson doubts the accuracy of the classification. 

PARAMANDYAS, a portion of the dress of 
Caloyers or Greek monks. It consists of a piece of 
black cloth sewed to the lining of their caps, and 
hanging down upon their shoulders. 

FARAMAT3, a Budhist sect which arose in the 
beginuiug of the present century at Ava. They re¬ 
spect only the Abhidharnwia, and reject the other 
sacred books. Kosan, the founder of the sect, with 
about fifty of his followers, were put to death by 
order of the king. 

PARAMO MARIOS, an inferior officer belonging 
to the ancient Christian Church, referred to in the 

1 canons of the council of Chaleedon. Translators 
( 1 and critics differ as to the meaning of the word. 
Some of the more ancient writers consider it as equi- 
valent to the Mansionauius or Ostiarius (which 
see). More modem critics, again, explain it by vil- 
1 focus, or steward of the lands. 

PAR,ANYM PIT, a term used in ancient Greece 
to denote one of the friends or iclations of a bride¬ 
groom who attended the bridegroom on the occasion 
of his marriage. Among the Jews there were two 
Parmymphs, one a relative of the bridegroom, and 
the other of the bride. The first was called his com¬ 
panion, and the other her conductor. Their busi¬ 
ness was to attend upon the parties at the marriage 
ceremony. 

PARASCEUE, the day before our Saviour’s pas- 
I , sion. It is called by the council of Laodicea the 
fifth day of the great and solemn week, when such 
as were to be baptized, having learnt their creed, 
were to repeat it before the bishop or presbyters in 
the church. This was the only day for several ages 
that ever the creed was publicly repeated in the 
Greek churches. It is called also Holy Thursday, 
or Maundy Thursday (which see), and is observed 
with great pomp in the Romish Church. 
PARASCHIOTH. It was the custom among the 
; Jews to have the whole Law or Five Books of 
Moses read over in the synagogues in the course of 
j every year. Hence for the sake of convenience the 
Law was divided into fifty-four sections or Puras- 
cJiiut/i, as nearly equal in length as possible. These 
| were appointed to be read in succession, one every 
week till tire whole was gone over. They were made 
filly-four in number, because the longest years con¬ 
sisted of that number of weeks, and it was thought 
! desirable that no Sabbath, in such a case, should be 
left without its particular portion ; but as common 
years were shorter, certain shorter sections were 
joined together so as to make one out of two in 
order to bring the reading regularly to a close at the 
end of the year. The course of reading the Paras- 

1 

chioth in the synagogues commenced on the first 
Sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles; or rather 
on the Sabbath before that, for on the same day that 
they finished the last course of reading, they began 
the new course, in order, as the Rabbis allege, that 
the devil might have no ground for accusing them to 

God of being weary of reading the law. 

PARASITI, assistants to certain priests among 
the ancient Greeks. The gods, to whose service 
parasites were attached, were Apollo, Heracles, the 
Anaces, and Athena of Pallene. They were gen¬ 
erally elected from the most ancient and illustrious 
families, but what were the precise duties assigned 
to them it is difficult to discover. They were twelve 
in number, and received as the remuneration for 
their services a third part of the sacrifices offered to 
their respective gods. Parasites were also appointed 
as assistants to the highest magistrates in Greece. 
Thus there were both civil and priestly parasites. 

The term is now generally used to denote flatterers 
or sycophants of any kind. 

PARATOR1UM, a name sometimes given to the 
OBLATIONARIUM (which see), of the Ordo Romanes, 
because when the offerings were received, prepara¬ 
tion was made out of them for the eucharist. 

PARCvE. See Fates. 

PARCLOSES, screens separating chapels, espe¬ 
cially those at the east end of the aisles, from the 
body of the church. 

PAREIA, a surname of Athena , under which she 
was worshipped in Laconia. 

PA RENTA LI A. See Inferiac. 

PARISH, the district assigned by law to the care 
of one minister. The word parish was in use as early 
as the third century, but it was at that time equiva¬ 
lent to the term Diocese (which see). In primi¬ 
tive times the diocese of a bishop was neither more 
nor less than what is now called a parish ; and even 
when the jurisdiction of bishops had become exten¬ 
sive, the diocese long continued to be called the 
parish. Afterwards the word was limited to the dis¬ 
trict attached to a single church over which a pres¬ 
byter presided, who was hence called parochus. It 
was not until the sixth century, however, that the 
term parish was employed in this sense. “The 
fourth century,” as we learn from Mr. Riddle, “ wit¬ 
nessed the establishment of parish churches in large 
towns generally; a custom which had already pre¬ 
vailed in capitals, such as Rome and Alexandria; 
the chief church of the city being now called ‘catlie- 
drnlis,’ because the bishop’s scat (cathedra) was there 
—and the others 1 ecclesite plebanse.’ During this 
formation of the parochial system, the diocesan 
bishops took care that the several parish presbyters 
should not be bishops in their own churches, and 
measures were adopted to retain these churches in a 
state of dependence on the mother or cathedral 
church. The diocesans, however, were often ob¬ 
liged to allow the parish churches a greater degree 
of independence than they were of their own accord 




























willing to concede to them. At first, the bishop 
appointed one of the cathedral clergy to officiate in 
a parish church; afterwards, presbyters were or¬ 
dained especially for certain churches, their ordina¬ 
tion and appointment being still vested in the 
bishop. When it became necessary to appoint sev¬ 
eral clergy to one parish, still the appointment was 
retained in the hands of the bishop; in some places 
only permission being granted to the parishes to 
choose their own readers and choristers. The bish¬ 
ops also retained the right of recalling or removing 
a parish priest, and transferring him back to the body 
of cathedral clergy. Still more effectually were the 
parochial clergy kept in a state of dependence upon 
the bishops, by regulations concerning the sphere 
! of their duties. At their first origin, and throughout 
I the fourth century, they were permitted only to 
preach, to instruct catechumens, and to administer 
the offices of religion to the sick and dying, but not 
to administer the sacraments, nor to excommunicate 
offenders or to absolve penitents, without special 
permission from the bishop. In the fifth century it 
had become impossible for all communicants to repair 
to the mother or cathedral church, and permission 
| was granted to administer the Lord’s Supper in 
parish churches, — the elements, however, having 
been previously consecrated in the cathedral, and 
sent thence for use to the several churches. After¬ 
wards, the privileges of parish churches and of the 
parochial clergy were still further extended; full 
permission for the complete celebration of both sacra- 
! ments was given,—the parochial clergy were autho¬ 
rised to pronounce the sacerdotal benediction, or to 
conduct the religious solemnity at marriages, — and 
it was even enacted that every parishioner should 
receive these offices at the hands of no other than 
his own minister. At the same time the parochial 
minister was qualified as penitentiarius within bis 
own limits, certain cases only being reserved for the 
cognizance of the bishop. And thus the only spirit¬ 
ual act with respect to the laity now entirely re¬ 
served to the bishop was that of confirmation. These 
changes we may regard in general as having taken 
place during the sixth century; and in this way the 
rights and powers of the parochial clergy were so far 
enlarged, that they had become, to a considerable 
extent, the representatives of the bishops in their 
own parishes. Hence it was natural that they 
should seek also to become proportionally indepen¬ 
dent of the bishops with regard to their incomes; 
and this most important change in the diocesan con¬ 
stitution was also by degrees effected. For some 
time after the first introduction of the parochial sys¬ 
tem, the revenues of a diocese continued to be re¬ 
garded as a whole, the distribution of which was 
subject to the bishop ; that is to say,whatever obla¬ 
tions or the like were made in parish churches were 
paid into the treasury of the cathedral church, as the 
one heart of the body, and thence distributed among 
the clergy after the claims of the bishop bad been 


satisfied. This arrangement remained generally in 
force until the end of the fifth century, many parish 
churches having in the meantime greatly increased 
in wealth by means of bequests and donations, and 
having come into the receipt of considerable obla¬ 
tions. At this time the payment of fees for the per¬ 
formance of religious offices, which was at first purely 
voluntary, was exacted as a legal right or due, and 
regular tables of such fees were set up ; a practice 
against which the protests of councils appear to have 
been without effect. But in the course of the sixth 
century the revenues of the parochial clergy came to 
be considered simply as their own, the bishops being 
obliged to relax their hold of them.” 

In England there are somewhere about 10,000 
parishes. The country, according to Camden, was 
divided into parishes by Archbishop Honorius, about 
a. d. G30. Others, again, allege the division to have 
taken place as late as the twelfth century. Each of 
the parishes in England is under the spiritual super¬ 
intendence of a rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, 
and the more populous parishes are subdivided into 
districts, each ecclesiastical district being under the 
charge of an incumbent or curate. 

In Scotland there are 963 parishes, each of which 
is bound by law to have a parish church proportion¬ 
ed in size to the number of inhabitants, and capable 
of accommodating two-thirds of the examinable po¬ 
pulation, that is of those who are above twelve years 
of age. The duty of building and repairing a parish 
church devolves upon the heritors or proprietors, 
each being assessed for the purpose, if in a purely 
landward parish, according to the valued rent of his 
estate, or if in a parish partly rural, partly burghal, 
according to the real or actual rent of the properties. 
Should the heritors fail in fulfilling their legal obli¬ 
gation, whether in repairing an old, or building a 
new parish church, it is the duty of the presbytery, 
on the report of competent tradesmen, to ordain the 
necessary repairs, or an entirely new building; and 
this decree of the presbytery sitting in a civil capa¬ 
city, and issued in due form, has the force of law. 
By the law of Scotland, parish ministers are support¬ 
ed by a stipend or salary raised from a tax on land. 
It is raised on the principle of commuting tithes or 
teinds into a modified charge—the fifth of the pro¬ 
duce of the land, according to a method introduced 
in the reign of Charles I., ratified by William 111., 
and unalterably established by the treaty of Union. 
In addition to his stipend, the parish minister is pro¬ 
vided with a manse or parsonage-house, a garden 
and offices, lie has also a glebe consisting of four 
acres of arable land, which is its statutory extent, 
but in many cases the glebe is larger, and in addition 
there is frequently a grass glebe sufficient for the 
support of a horse and two cows. In royal burghs 
the parish ministers are provided with manses, but 
not in other cities and towns. 

PARMENIANISTS, a party of the sect of the 
Donatists (which see) in the fourth century, who 
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derived tlieir name from Parmeniau, a bishop ol 
Carthage. 

PARNASSIDES, a name given to the Murf.s 
( which see) from Mount Parnassus. 

PARNETHIUS, a surname of Zeua derived from 
Mount Parties in Attica. 

PARNOPIUS, a surname of Apollo , under which 
1 he was worshipped at Athens. The word indicates 
an expeller of locusts. 

PARSEES (Religion of the). Tin's interest¬ 
ing race, which is found scattered over the western 
portion of Hindustan, but more especially in Bom- 
l bay, is the remnant of the ancient Persians. Their 
name is derived from their original country, Pars, 
which the Greeks term Persis, and hence comes Per¬ 
sia. In the middle of the seventh century the Arabs 
invaded Persia under Caliph Omar, and that once 
glorious empire passed into the hands of the bigot¬ 
ed and intolerant Mohammedans. The consequence 
wa3, that throughout the whole country the religion 
of Zoroaster, which was the ancient Persian faith, 
was exchanged for the faith of Isldnt, and the fire- 
temples were either destroyed or converted into 
j mosques. Those who still cleaved to the religion of 
their forefathers fled, to the mountainous districts of 
| Khorassan, where, for about a hundred years, they 
lived in the free and undisturbed exercise of their 
religion. At length, however, the sword of the per¬ 
secutor overtook them even in these remote dis¬ 
tricts, and again they were compelled to seek safety 
| in flight, a considerable number emigrating to the 
small island of Ormus, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. Here, however, they remained only a short 
time, when finding that they were still within the 
reach of their Moslem persecutors, they sought an 
asylum in Hindustan, partly concealing the true na¬ 
ture of their religion, and partly conforming to Hin¬ 
du practices and ceremonies. At length, after a 
long series of hardships, which they endured with 
the most exemplary patience, they resolved to make 
an open profession of their ancient faith, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, they built a fire-temple in Sanjan, the 
Hindu rajah of the district kindly aiding them in the 
work. The temple was completed in A. u. 721, and 
the sacred fire was kindled on the altar. 

For three hundred years from the time of their land- 
I ing in Sanjan, the I’arsees lived in comfort and 
tranquillity; and at the end of that period their 
numbers were much increased by the emigration of 
a large body of their countrymen from Persia, who, 

I with their families, located themselves in different 
parts of Western India, where they chiefly engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. Being a peaceable and in¬ 
dustrious people, the Parsees lived in harmony with 
the Hindus, though of different and even opposite 
faiths. Nothing of importance, indeed, occurred in 
their history until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when they were called upon to aid the 
rajah under whom they lived in resisting the aggres¬ 
sions of a Mohammedan chief residing at Ahmedti- 


bad. On that occasion they distinguished them¬ 
selves by their valour and intrepidity, contributing 
largely to the success which at first crowned the 
arms of the Hindus. Ultimately, however, the Mos¬ 
lems were victorious, and the Hindu government was 
overthrown. The Parsees, carrying with them the 
sacred fire from Sanjan, now removed to the moun¬ 
tains of Baharout, where they remained for twelve 
years, at the end of which they directed their course 
first to Bansda, and afterwards to Nowsaree, where 
they speedily rose to wealth and influence. Here, 
however, a quarrel arose among the priests, and the 
sacred fire was secretly conveyed to Oodwara, a place 
situated thirty-two miles south of Surat, where it 
still exists, and being the oldest fire-temple in India, 
it is held in the highest veneration by the Parsees. 
Nowsaree is the city of the priests, numbers of whom 
are every year sent to Bombay to act as spiritual 
instructors of their Zoroastrian fellow-worshippers. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise time at which 
the Parsees arrived in Bombay, but in all probabi¬ 
lity it was in the latter half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, somewhere about the time that the island passed 
into the hands of the British, having been given by 
the king of Portugal as a dowry to his daughter Ca¬ 
tharine when she became the wife of Charles IT. 
Ever since, this remarkable remnant of antiquity has 
maintained its footing in Hindustan, chiefly in Bom¬ 
bay and in some of the cities of Gujerat, and a few 
are also to be found in Calcutta, and other large 
cities in India, in China, and other parts of Asia. 
The census of 1851 rated the Parsees in Bombay at 
110,544, but their number is rapidly increasing. In 
Surat the Parsee population was at one time more 
numerous than that in Bombay, but the latter city 
being now the chief seat of trade in Western India, 
and the Parsees being generally active and enter¬ 
prising, have flocked thither in great numbers, leav¬ 
ing not more than 20,000 of their countrymen in 
Surat. The whole Parsee population, including 
6,000 Guerres (which see) in Persia, is considered 
to amount to 150,000. 

There are two sects of Parsees in India, the Shcn- 
soya and the Kutlmis, both of whom follow in all points 
the religion of Zoroaster, and differ only as to the 
precise date for the computation of the era of Yez- 
degird, the last king of the ancient Persian monarchy. 
The only practical disadvantage which arises from 
this chronological dispute is, that there is a month’s 
difference between them in the time at which they 
observe their festivals. The Kudnu's are few in 
number, but several of the most wealthy and in¬ 
fluential of the Parsees belong to this sect. About 
thirty years ago a keen discussion, known among the 
Parsees by the name of the ICnbeesa controversy, 
was earned on in Bombay, and though argued with 
the greatest earnestness and acrimony on both sides, 
the contested point in regard to the era of Yezde- 
gird has not yet been satisfactorily settled. The 
difference was first observed about 200 years ago, 
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when a learned Zoroastrian, named Jam asp, came 
from Persia to Surat; and while engaged in instruct¬ 
ing the Mobeds or Parsec priests, he discovered that 
there was a difference of one full month in the calcu¬ 
lation of time between the Zoroastrians of India and 
those of Persia. It was not, however, till 1746 that 
any great importance was attached to this chronolo- 
i gical difference. In that year, however, the Kudmi 
sect was formed, its distinguishing tenet being an 
adherence to the chronological view imported by 
Jainasp from Persia, while the great mass of the Par- 
sees in India still retained their former mode of cal¬ 
culation. At first sight tin’s might appear a matter 
of too small importance to give rise to a theological 
dispute, hut it must be borne in mind, that when a 
Parsee prays, he must repeat the year, month, and 
day on which he offers his petition, and this circum¬ 
stance leads to an observable difference between the 
prayer of a Kudmi and that of a Shernog, and the 
same difference of course exists in the celebration of 
the festivals which are common to both sects. 

The Parsees are distinguished from the Hindus 
among whom they reside by several customs pecu¬ 
liar to themselves. When a child is about to be 
I born, the mother is conveyed to the ground floor of the 
house, where she must remain for forty days, at the 
| end of which she undergoes purification before again 
mingling with the family. Five days after the child 
is born an astrologer is called in to cast its nativity; 

I and all the relatives assemble to hear what is to be 
the future fortune of the babe, and what influence it 
is to exert upon its parents and family. Till the 
child is six years old its dress consists of a single 
garment called the Jubfila, a kind of loose shirt, which 
extends from the neck to the ankles, and the head 
[ is covered with a skull-cap. When it has reached 
the age of six years and three months, the investi¬ 
ture of the child with the sudra and kusti takes 
place, by which it is solemnly initiated into the reli¬ 
gion of Zoroaster. The ceremony commences with 
certain purifications, and the child being seated be¬ 
fore the high-priest, after a benediction has been 
pronounced, the emblematic garments are put on. 
The sudra is made of linen, and the kusti is a thin 
woollen cord, consisting of seventy-two threads, re¬ 
presenting the seventy-two chapters of the Izashtid, 
a sacred book of the Parsees. This cord is passed 
round the waist three times, and tied with four knots, 
while a kind of hymn is sung. At the first knot the 
person says, “ There is only one God, and no other 
is to be compared with him;” at the second, “The 
religion given by Zurtosht is true;” at the third, “Zur- 
toslit is the true Prophet, and he derived his mission 
from God ;" and the fourth and last, “Performgood 
actions, and abstain from evil ones.” 

The following interesting account of a marriage 
ceremony among the Parsees is given by Dosabhoy 
Framjee, in a work just published, entitled, ‘The 
Parsees: Their History, Manners, Customs, and He- 
ligion: “ About sunset the whole of the bride¬ 


groom's party, both males and females, repair in pro¬ 
cession to the house of the bride. The procession is 
headed by a European or native band of music, ac¬ 
cording to the means of the parties ; the bridegroom, 
accompanied by the dustoors, then follow, after whom 
walk the male portion of the assembly, the female 
company bringing up the rear of the procession. 
When the whole of this party is accommodated at 
the bride’s quarters, the nuptial ceremony is com¬ 
menced soon after sunset. It generally takes place 
in a hall or spacious room on the ground-floor of the 
house, where a galicha or carpet is spread. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated close to each other 
on ornamented chairs, and facing them stand the 
dustoors or priests, who repeat the nuptial benedic¬ 
tion first in the Zend and then in the Sanscrit, of 
which the following is a short abstract,—‘ Know ye, 
that both of you have liked each other, and are 
therefore thus united. Look not with impious eye 
on other people, but always make it your study to 
love, honour, and cherish each other as long as both 
of you remain in this world. May quarrels never 
arise between yon, and may your fondness for each 
other increase day by day. May you both learn to 
adhere to truth, and be always pure in your thoughts 
as well as actions, and always try to please the 
Almighty, who is a lover of truth and righteousness. 
Shun evil company, abstain from avarice, envy, and 
pride, for that is the road to destruction. Think not 
of other men’s property, but try industriously, and 
without any dishonest means, to improve your own. 
Cultivate friendship between yourselves, and with 
your neighbours, aud among those who are known 
to be good people. Hold out a helping hand to the 
needy and poor. Always respect your parents, as 
that is one of the first duties enjoined upon you. 
May success crown all your efforts. May you be 
blessed with children and grandchildren. May you 
always try to exalt the glory of the religion of Zo¬ 
roaster, aud may the blessings of the Almighty de¬ 
scend upon you.’ 

“ The concluding ceremony of washing the toes of 
the bridegroom’s feet with milk, aud rubbing his 
face with his bride’s cholee, as well as other triviali¬ 
ties, need not be mentioned here, as they are not 
enjoined by the Parsee religion, but are mere ‘ grafts 
of Ilindooism.’ When the above ceremonies are 
nearly concluded, bouquets of roses, or other beauti¬ 
ful and fragrant flowers, and little triangular packets 
of pan soparee, a kind of leaf and betel-nut, pro¬ 
fusely gilded, are distributed to each member of the 
company. Rose-water from a golden or silver goo - 
labdanee, is also showered upon the persons of the 
guests. The signal is then given for the bridegroom 
and his party to retire to their quarters.” 

The first work of the Parsees, wherever they set¬ 
tle, is to construct a tomb, which they call Dokhma, 
or tower of silence, for the reception of their dead. 
It is erected in a solitary place, and generally on a 
mountain. The body placed on an iron bier is there 
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exposed to the fowls of the air, and when they have 

Christian era, by a wealthy Parsee named Dadysett. 



stripped off the flesh, the bones fall through an iron 

The second was built about the year 1830, at the 



grating into a pit beneath, from which they are after- 

expense of the late Hormusjee Bomonjee, Esq.; and 



wards removed into a subterranean passage con- 

the third one was erected by the late Framjee Cow- 



structed on purpose. 

asjee, Esq., in the year 1844, at the cost of £25,000.” 



The faith of the Parsees is that of Zoroaster, as 

Speaking of fire-worship, Dean Prideaux says, that 



contained in the sacred books called the Abesta 

“ they,” that is, the ancient Persians, “abominating 



(which see), which originally extended to no fewer 

all images, worshipped God only by fire;’’ and Sir 



than twenty-one volumes, the greater number of 

William Ouseley to the same efl'ect affirms, “ I shall 



which, however, are lost, having been destroyed, as 

here express my firm belief that the first Persian 



is supposed, either during the invasion of Persia by 

altars blazed in honour of God alone; as likewise, 



Alexander the Great, or immediately after the con- 

that the present disciples of Zurtosht, both in India 



quest of that country by the Mohammedans. Those 

and the mother country, Iran or Persia, have no other 



which are still in the possession of the Parsees are 

object when they render to fire a semblance of vener- 



the Vandidnd, Tagna, or Izashni, and Vhpard. 

ation.” 



These three together are called Vandklad Sade, an 

Forbes, in his ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ thus states the 



edition of which was published by Professor Wes- 

view which he is disposed to take of the sacred fires 



tergard of Copenhagen, in the Zend character, in the 

of the Parsees : “These fires,” says he, “are attend- 



year 1854. The entire structure of the Zend Abcsta 

ed day and night by the Andiaroos or priests, and 



rests on three important precepts expressed by three 

are never permitted to expire. They are preserved 



significant terms, Homule, Hoolchte , and Vwusti, 

in a large chafing-dish, carefully supplied with fuel, 



1 meaning purity of speech, purity of action, and 

perfumed by a small quantity of sandal-wood or 



purity of thought. The Parsees are generally charged 

other aromatics. The vulgar and illiterate worship 



with idolatry, worshipping not merely the good and 

this sacred flame, as also the sun, moon, and stars, 



evil deities, under the name of Ormuzd and Ahriman, 

without regard to the invisible Creator; but the 



but almost every object that is named in heaven or 

learned and judicious adore otdy the Almighty 



i on earth. Thus Dr. Wilson, who has many years 

Fountain of Light, the author and disposer of all 



laboured as a missionary in Bombay, remarks, in 

things, under the symbol of fire. Zoroaster and the 



speaking of the Parsee : “He at one moment calls 

ancient magi, whose memories they revere, and 



upon Ormuzd, at the next upon his own ghost ; at 

whose works they are said to preserve, never taught 



one moment on an archangel, at the next on a sturdy 

them to consider the sun as anything more than a 



btdl; at one time on the brilliant sun, the next on a 

creature of the great Creator of the universe : they 



blazing fire; at one moment on a lofty and stupen- 

were to revere it as Ilis best and fairest image, and 



dous mountain, the next on a darksome cave; at one 

for the numberless blessings it diffuses on the earth. 



moment on the ocean, at the next on a well or 

The sacred flame was intended only as a perpetual 



spring.” In reply to all such charges, Dosabhoy Pram- 

monitor to preserve their purity, of which this cle- 



jee, in the work from which we have already quoted, 

ment is so expressive a symbol. But superstition 



remarks, “ The charge of lire, sun, water, and air 

and fable have, through a lapse of ages, corrupted 



worship has, however, been brought against the 

the stream of the religious system which in its 



Parsees by those not sufficiently acquainted with the 

source was pure and sublime.” Niebuhr, also, holds 



Zoroastrian faith to form a just opinion. The Par- 

a similar opinion in reference to this interesting peo- 



sees themselves repel the charge with indignation. 

pie: “ The Parsees, followers of Zerdust, or Zoroas- 



Ask a Parsee whether he is a worshipper of the sun 

ter, adore one God otdy, Eternal and Almighty. 



or fire, Riid he will emphatically answer—No 1 This 

They pay, however, a certain worship to the sun, 



1 declaration itself, coming from one whose own reli- 

the moon, the stars, and to fire, as visible images of 



' gion is Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to 

the invisible Divinity. Their veneration for the ele- 



1 satisfy the most sceptical. God, according to Par- 

ment of fire induces them to keep a sacred fire con- 



see faith, is the emblem of glory, refulgence, and 

stantly burning, which they feed with odoriferous 



light, and in this view, a Parsee, while engaged in 

wood, both in the temples and in the houses of pri- 



prayer, is directed to stand before the fire, or to direct 

vate persons who are in easy circumstances.” 



his face towards the sun as the most proper symbols 

The Parsees, having so long mingled with the 



of the Almighty. 

Hindus, naturally adopted many of their customs and 



“ All Eastern historians have acknowledged that 

practices which for centuries they have continued 



the Persians from the most early time were no idol- 

to observe, and though the punchayet, or legal council 



nters, but worshipped one God the Creator of the 

of the Parsees, about twenty-five years ago endea- 



world, under the symbol of lire, and such is also the 

voured to discourage and even to root out all such 



present practice among their descendants in India. 

ceremonies and practices as had crept into their reli- 



“ Iu Bombay at present there are three fire-tem- 

gion since they first settled in Hindustan, their at- 



pies for public worship. The first of these was 

tempts were wholly unsuccessful. So recently, how- 



erected in the 1153 year of Yezdegird, 1780 of the 

ever, as 1852 steps have been taken for the accom- 
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plishment of the same desirable object, which are more 
likely to bring about the restoration of the Zoroas- 
trian religion to its pristine purity. In that year an 
association was formed at Bombay, called the “ Iiali- 
nutnaf Mazdiasna,” or Religious Reform Association, 
composed of many wealthy and influential Parsees, 
along with a number of intelligent and well educated 
young men. The labours of this society have been 
productive of considerable improvement in the social 
condition of the Parsees. The state of the priest¬ 
hood calls for some change in that body. Many of 
them are so ignorant that they do not understand 
their liturgical works, though they regularly recite 
the required portions from memory. The office of 
the priesthood is hereditary, the son of a priest being 
also a priest, unless he chooses to follow some other 
profession ; but a layman cannot be a priest. That 
the priests may be incited to study the sacred books, 
an institution has been established called the “ Mulla 
Firoz Mudrissa,” in which they are taught the Zend, 
Pehlvi, and Persian languages. On the whole, the 
Parsee community in India appears to be rapidly 
imbibing European customs and opinions, and rising 
steadily in influence and importance. 

PARSON, a term which properly de otes the rec¬ 
tor of a parish church, as representing the church, 
and regarded as sustaining the person thereof in an 
action at law. The word, however, is generally used 
in ordinary language to denote any minister of the 
Church of England. 

PARSONAGE, the residence of a parson. 

PARTHENIA, a surname of Artemis and also of 
Ilera. 

PARTHENOS (Gr. a virgin), a surname of 
Athena at Athens, where the Parthenon was dedi¬ 
cated to her. 

PARTICULAR BAPTISTS. See Baptists. 

PARTICULAR REDEMPTION. See Re¬ 
demption. 

PARTICULARISTS, a name sometimes applied 
to Calvinists (which see), because they hold the 
doctrine of particular redemption, and a limited atone¬ 
ment. 

PARYATI, one of the names given in Hindu my¬ 
thology to the consort of Shiva. She was worship¬ 
ped as the universal mother, and the principle of 
fertility. She is also considered as the goddess of 
the moon. In consequence of her remarkable vic¬ 
tory over the giant Durgd, she was honoured as a 
heroine with the name of Durga (which see), and 
in this form her annual festival is most extensively 
celebrated in Eastern India. By the worshippers of 
Shiva, the personified energy of the divine nature is 
termed Pdrvati, Bhavdni, or Durgd, and the Tan- 
tras assume the form of a dialogue between Shiva 
and his bride in one of her many forms, but mostly 
as JJina and Pdrvati, in which the goddess questions 
the god as to the mode of performing various cere¬ 
monies, and the prayers and incantations to be used 
in them. These the god explains at length, and un¬ 


der solemn cautions that they involve a great mys¬ 
tery, on no account to be divulged to the p ofane. 

PARYISE, the name applied in England to the 
small room which is generally situated over the porch 
of a church, and which is use.d either as the resi¬ 
dence of a chantry priest, or as a record room or 
school. 

PASAGII, or Pasagini, a sect which arose in 
Lombardy towards the close of the twelfth century, 
springing out of a mixture of Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, occasioned, perhaps, by the conquest of Je¬ 
rusalem. This sect held the absolute obligation of 
the Old Testament upon Christians in opposition to 
the Manicheans, who maintained only the authority 
of the New Testament. Hence they literally prac¬ 
tised the rites of the Jewish law, with the exception 
of sacrifices, which ceased to be offered at the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem. They revived 
also the Ebionite and Ariau doctrines on the subject 
of the Person of Christ, maintaining that he was not 
equal, but subordinate to the Father, and, indeed, 
merely the highest of the creatures of God. “ The 
name of this sect,” says Ncander, “ reminds one of 
the word pasagium (passage), which signifies a tour, 
and was very commonly employed to denote pil¬ 
grimages to the East, to the holy sepulchre,—cru- 
' sades. May not this word, then, be regarded as an j 
index, pointing to the origin of the sect as one that 
came from the East, intimating that it grew out of | 
the intercourse with Palestine ? May we not sup- i 
pose that from very ancient times a party of Judaiz- j 
ing Christians had survived, of which this sect must 
be regarded as an offshoot ? The way in which they 
expressed themselves concerning Christ as being the 
firstborn of creation, would point also, more directly, 
at the connection of their doctrine with some older 
Jewish theology, than at that later purely West¬ 
ern origin.” 

PASCH, a term sometimes used to denote the 
festival of Easter (which see). 

PASCIIA. See Passover. 

PASCHAL CONTROVERSY. See Easter. 

PASCHAL SOLEMNITY, the week preceding, ] 
and the week following, Easter. 

PASCHAL TAPER, a taper used in the Roman 
Catholic Church at the time of Easter. It is lighted \ 
from the holy fire, and receives its benediction by the 
priest’s putting five grains of incense in the form of 
a cross into the taper. This blessed taper must re¬ 
main on the Gospel side of the altar from Easter- 
eve to Ascension-day. 

PASCHAL TERM (The), a name given some¬ 
times to Easler-day. 

PASE-BUDHAS, the Biulhas who arise in the 
period in which there is no supreme Budha, and dis- I 
cover intuitively the way to Ninedna, but are uua- I 
ble to teach it to others. If alms be given to a 
Pase-Budha, it produces merit greater by one hun¬ 
dred times than when given to a rahat. The pecu¬ 
liarities of the Pase-Budha are thus detailed by ; j 


































PA8IPIIAE—PASSION WEEK. 


Mr. Spence Hardy, in his ‘ Eastern Monacliisin 
“ He lias attained the high state of privilege that he 
enjoys, by his own unaided exertions, as he has had 
no teacher, no one to instruct him ; he is called pra- 
tydka, severed or separated, and is solitary, alone, 
like the unicorn ; thus his mind is light, pure, free 
towards the Pasd-Budhaship; but dull, heavy, bound, 
towards the state of the supreme Budltas; he ha3 
learnt that which belongs to his order, but he under¬ 
stands not the live kinds of knowledge that are per¬ 
ceived by the supreme Budhas and by no other be¬ 
ing ; he knows not the thoughts of others; he has 
not the power to see all things, nor to know all 
things; in these respects his mind is heavy. Thus 
a man, whether by day or night, arrives at the 
brink of a small stream, into which he descends 
without fear, in order that he may pass to the other 
side. But at another time he conies to a river 
that is deep and broad; there are no stepping-stones 
by which he can cross; he cannot see to the oppo¬ 
site bank; it is like the ocean; in consequence of 
these obstacles he is afraid to venture into the water, 
he cannot cross the stream. In the same way the 
Pasd-Budhais free as to that which is connected with 
his own order, but bound as to all that is peculiar to 
the supreme Budhas." 

PASIPHAE, a goddess worshipped among the 
ancient Greeks at Thalamse in Laconia. She was 
believed to give supernatural revelations or oracular 
responses in dreams to those who slept in her temple. 

PASITIIEA, one of the Graces (which see), 
among the ancient Greeks. 

PASS ALORYXCIIITES, a branch of the Mon- 
tanists (which see), who are said to have observed 
a perpetual silence, and hence their enemies repre¬ 
sented them as keeping their finger constantly upon 
their mouth, not daring to open it even to say their 
prayers, grounding this practice, as was alleged, on 
I’s. cxli. 3, “ Set a watch, 0 Lord, before my mouth ; 
keep the door of my lips.” This sect appeared first 
in the second century, and Jerome states, that even 
in his time he found some of them in Galatia as he 
travelled to Ancyra. 

PASSING BELL, the bell which in former times 
was tolled when any person was dying, or passing 
out of this life. It is tolled in England at the burial 
of any parishioner, the practice being enjoined in 
the sixth canon of the Church of England. See 
Beli,s. 

PASSION DAY. See Good Friday. 

PASSION IV EEK, the week preceding Easter, 
so called from our Lord’s passion or sufferings on 
the cross. It was called anciently Hebdomas- 
Magn'a (which see), or the Great Week, and many 
Christians were accustomed to fast much more strict¬ 
ly on this week than on the other weeks of Lent. 
Epiphanies says, that in his time the people con¬ 
fined their diet, during that week, to dried meats, 
namely, bread, and salt, and water. Nor were these 
used during the day, but in the evening. In an- 
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other place, the same ancient writer says, “ Some 
continued the whole week, making one prolonged 
fast of the whole; others eat after two days, and 
othoi's every evening.” Chrysostom mentions, that, 
during this week, it was customary to make a more 
liberal distribution of alms to the poor, and tlie exer¬ 
cise of all kinds of charity to those who bad need of 
it. To servants it was a time of rest and liberty, 
and the same privilege extended to the week follow¬ 
ing, as well as to the week preceding Easter. The 
emperors, also, granted a general release to prison¬ 
ers at this season, and commanded all suits and pro¬ 
cesses at law to cease. The Thursday of the Pas¬ 
sion Week, being the day on which our Lord was 
betrayed, was observed witli some peculiar customs. 
In some of the Latin churches the communion was 
administered on this day in the evening in imitation 
of our Lord’s last supper, a provision being made 
for this in one of the canons of the third council of 
Carthage. On this day the cempctentes , or candi¬ 
dates for baptism, publicly recited the creed in the 
presence of the bishop or presbyters in the church. 
Such public penitents, also, as bad completed the 
penance enjoined by the church, were absolved on 
this day. From the canons of the fourth coun¬ 
cil of Toledo, it would appear that a general abso¬ 
lution was proclaimed to all those who observed 
the day with fasting, prayers, or true contrition. The 
Saturday or Sabbath in Passion Week was com¬ 
monly known by the name of the Great Sabbath. 
It was the only Sabbath throughout the year that 
the Greek churches, and some of tile Western, 
kept as a fast. The fast was continued not only 
until evening, but even protracted till cock-crowing 
in the morning, which was supposed to be the time 
of our Lord’s resurrection. The previous part of 
the night was spent in religious exercises of various 
kinds. Eusebius tells us that in the time of Con¬ 
stantine this vigil was kept with great pomp; for 
lie set up lofty pillars of wax to burn ns torches all 
over the city, and lamps burning in all places, so 
that the night seemed to outshine the sun at noon¬ 
day. Gregory Nazianzen, also, speaks of the cus¬ 
tom of setting up lamps and torches both in the 
churches and private houses; which, he says, they 
did as a forerunner of that great Light, the Sun of 
Righteousness, arising on the world on Easter-day. 
This night was famous above all others for the bap¬ 
tism of catechumens. 

Passion Week, or Holy Week, as it is often term¬ 
ed, is observed with great pomp in the Romish 
Church. The ceremonies of this season commence 
on Pai.m Sunday (which see), when the commemor¬ 
ation takes place of our Saviour’s triumphal entry in¬ 
to Jerusalem. On Wednesday of Holy Week, in the 
afternoon, there is the service of the Tenebr.i: 
(which see), and this service is repeated at the 
same hour on the Thursday and Friday. The cere¬ 
monies of the Thursday consist principally of a re¬ 
presentation of the burial of our Saviour. This is 
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followed in Rome by the ceremony of the Pope wash¬ 
ing the feet of thirteen pilgrims in imitation of our 
Saviour's washing the feet of his disciples; this 
ceremony being followed up by the same pilgrims 
being served by his Holiness at dinner. A singular 
ceremony takes place on the Thursday at St. Peter’s 
in Rome—the washing of the high altar with wine. 
(See Altar.) On Good Friday the ceremony of 
uncovering and adoring the cross is observed, at the 
close of which a procession is marshalled to bring 
back the host from the sepulchre in which it was de¬ 
posited on the previous day. The Pope and cardi¬ 
nals, also, adore the three great relics, which are glit¬ 
tering caskets of crystal, set in gold and silver, and 
sparkling with precious stones, and which are said 
to contain a part of the true cross; one half of the 
spear which pierced our Saviour’s side; and the 
Volto Santo or holy countenance. 

On the Saturday of Passion Week at Rome, con¬ 
verted Jews and heathens are baptized after holy 
water has been consecrated for the purpose. Young 
men also are ordained to various sacred offices. The 
chief employment of the day, however, consists of 
services in honour of the resurrection. The ceremo¬ 
nies of Easter Sunday have already been described 
under the article Easter. Holy Week closes with 
an illumination and fireworks of the most splendid 
description. 

PASSOVER, one of the great Jewish festiva's. 
It was originally instituted by command of God him¬ 
self, in commemoration of the deliverance of the Is¬ 
raelites from Egyptian bondage, and the sparing of 
the first-born on the night previous to their departure. 
The feast lasted for seven days, during which it was 
unlawful to eat any other than unleavened bread. 
Thus the command was given, Exod. xii. 18, ‘‘ In the 
first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and 
twentieth day of the month at even." Hence the 
festival is frequently called in Scripture, “the feast 
of unleavened bread.” A lamb without blemish was 
to be killed on the first day of the feast, and this 
lamb being an eminent type of Christ, the Apostle 
Paul speaks of Christ as “our Passover sacrificed 
for us.” The month Nisan being that on which the 
Israelites left Egypt, was appointed to be the first 
month of the sacred or ecclesiastical year; and on 
the fourteenth day of this month they were com¬ 
manded to kill the paschal lamb, and to abstain from 
leavened bread. The following day, being the 
fifteenth, was the great feast of the Passover, which 
continued seven days, but only the first and seventh 
days wero particularly solemn. Each family killed 
a lamb or a kid, and if the number of the family was 
not sufficient to eat the lamb, two families might bo 
associated together. With the blood of the slain 
lamb they sprinkled the door-posts and lintel of each 
house, that the destroying angel, on seeing the blood, 
might pass over them. The lamb was roasted and 
eaten on the same night with unleavened bread and 

bitter herbs. It was to be eaten entire, and not a bone 
of it was to be broken. The Jews, in partaking of 
the Paschal lamb, bad their loins girt, shoes on their | 
feet, and staves in their hands. So strict was the j 
command to keep the Passover, that whoever should 
dare to neglect it was to be condemned to death. It 
could only be kept in Jerusalem, and if any person 
arrived at Jerusalem too late for the feast, he was 
allowed to defer his celebration of the Passover un¬ 
til the fourteenth day of the following month in the 
evening. Sacrifices peculiar to the festival were 
commanded to be offered every day ns long as it 
lasted; but on the first and last days no servile la¬ 
bour was allowed, and a sacred convocation was held. 

Since the dispersion no sacrifices have been offered 
by the Jews, and hence, in this point, the Passover 
has undergone an alteration among the modern Jews. 
With those Jews who live in or near Jerusalem, the 
feast lasts seven days, and with Jews in all other 
places eight days. The Sabbath preceding the feast 
is called the Great Sabbath, when the Rabbi of each 
synagogue delivers a lecture explaining the nature of 
the approaching feast, and the ceremonies necessary 
to be observed. On the thirteenth day of the month 
in the evening, the most careful and minute search 
is made by the master of each family lest any lea¬ 
vened bread, or even a particle of leaven, should be 
in the house. Having burned all the leaven that 
can be discovered, they make unleavened cakes, con¬ 
sisting in general of flour and water only, baked into 
round thin cakes, and full of little holes. On the 
fourteenth day of the month the first-boni son of 
each family is required to fast in commemoration of i 
the protection afforded to the first-born of Israel 
when the first-born of the Egyptians was destroyed. 

The special ceremonies of the Passover-festival, as 
observed by the Modern Jews, are thus described by 

Mr. Allen, in his ‘ Modem Judaism :’ “ In the even¬ 
ing of the fourteenth day of the month, the men 
assemble in the synagogue, to usher in the festival 
by prayers and other offices prescribed in their 
ritual; during which, the women nre occupied at 
home in laying and decorating the tables against 
their return. It is customary for every Jew to hon¬ 
our this festival by an exhibition of the most sump¬ 
tuous furniture he can afford. 

“ The table is covered with a clean linen cloth, 
on* which are placed several plates or dishes. On 
one is laid the shank bone of a shoulder of lamb or 
kid, but generally lamb, and an egg; on another 
three cakes, carefully wrapped in two napkins; on 
a third, some lettuce, chervil, parsley, and celery, \ 1 
wild succory or horseradish. These are their bitter 
herbs. Near the salad is placed a cruet of vinegar, 
and some salt and water. They have also a dish 
representing the bricks required to be made by their- 
forefathers in Egypt. This is a thick paste com¬ 
posed of apples, almonds, nuts, and figs, dressed in 
wine and seasoned with cinnamon. Every Jew who 
can afford wine, also provides some for this occasion. 
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“Tlie family being seated, the master of the liouse 
[ pronounces a grace over the table in general, and 
i the wine in particular. Then leaning in a stately 
manner on his left arm, as an indication of the 
liberty which the Israelites regained when they de ¬ 
parted from Egypt, he drinks a glass of wine: in 
! which lie is followed by all the company. Having 
j emptied their glasses, they dip some of the herbs in 
vinegar, and eat them, while the master repeats an¬ 
other benediction. The master next unfolds the 
napkins, and taking the middle cake, breaks it in two, 
replaces one of the pieces between the two whole 
cakes, and conceals the other piece under his plate, 
or under the cushion on which lie leans; in pro¬ 
fessed allusion to the circumstance recorded by- 
Moses that 1 the people took their dough before it 
was leavened, their kneading troughs being bound 
up in their clothes.’ lie removes the lamb and egg 
from the table. Then the plate containing the cakes 
being lifted up by the hands of the whole company, 
they unite in rehearsing: ‘ This is the bread of po¬ 
verty and affliction which our fathers did eat in Egypt. 
Whosoever hungers, let him come and eat. Who¬ 
soever needs, let him come and eat of the Paschal 
lamb. This year we are Tie re: the next, God will¬ 
ing. we shall be in the land of Canaan. This year 
we are servants : the next, if God will, we shall be 
free, children of the family and lords. 

1 1 “ The Iamb and egg are again placed on the table, 

| and another glass of wine is taken. The plate con¬ 
taining the cakes is removed, in order that the chil¬ 
dren may be excited to inquire into the meaning of 
the festival. If no children are present, some adult 
proposes a question according to a prescribed form ; 
i which is answered by an account of the captivity 
and slavery of the nation in Egypt, their deliverance 
by Moses, and the institution of the Passover on that 
occasion. This recital is followed by some psalms 

I and hymns. After which—(not to proceed with a 
detail of every particular movement)—the cakes are 
replaced on the table, and pieces of them are distri¬ 
buted among the company, who, ‘ instead of the Pas- 

| dial lamb,’ the oblation of which is wholly disconti¬ 
nued, ‘eat this unleavened bread,’ with some of the 

I I bitter herbs and part of the pudding made in memory 
of the bricks. 

“ After this succeeds a plentiful supper, which hs 

1 1 followed by some more pieces of the cakes, and two 
more glasses of wine : for they are required on this 
i occasion to drink four glasses each, and every glass, 

1 1 according to the nibbles, commemorates a special 
blessing vouchsafed to their forefathers. The fourth 
and last cup is accompanied with some passages bor¬ 
rowed from the Scripture imprecating the divine 
vengeance on the Heathens and on all the enemies of 
Israel.—The same course of ceremonies is repeated 
on the second night.—This ceremonial, the modern 
Jews profess to believe, ‘ will be as acceptable in the 
presence of the Lord as the actual offering of the 
Passover.” 
it. 

The last day of the festival closes with the ILut- 
dala (which see). They are now permitted to re¬ 
turn to the use of leavened bread. Contracts of 
marriage may be made, but no marriage is allowed 
to be solemnized during this festival. There are 
four days in Passover-Week on which business may 
be done. Every Jew who has a seat in the syna¬ 
gogue, whatever the amount of his seat-rent may 
be, pays two shillings in the pound as a tax towards 
the Passover cakes, and about six weeks before the 
Passover a box is placed at the entrance of the sy¬ 
nagogue, when every Jew, who is unable to pro¬ 
cure Passover cakes for himself, signifies by a note 
the number of his household, and they are provided 
for him out of these funds. 

The Passover has been observed without inter¬ 
mission by the Jews from the period of their return 
from the Babylonish captivity; and it is probable 
that very few changes have been introduced into the 
mode of its celebration. The question has frequent ly 
given rise to considerable discussion, whether or not 
the last Supper of our Lord was the Paschal Sup¬ 
per. The Western churches generally maintain the 
affirmative view of this subject, and the Greek 
Church the negative. The latter body of Chris¬ 
tians, also, contend that, in instituting the Lord’s 
Supper, Christ made use of leavened bread. At an 
early period in the history of Christianity, the Eas¬ 
ter controversy-chiefly turned upon the chronology 
of the Passover. In the second century a controver¬ 
sy arose, first between Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
and Anicetua, bishop of Rome, and afterwards be¬ 
tween Victor, bishop of Rome, and Polycrates, bishop 
of Ephesus, concerning the proper time for cele¬ 
brating the Easter feast, or rather for terminating 
the ante-paschal fast. At that time the whole of 
Christendom, with the exception of proconsular 
Asia and its immediate neighbourhood, prolonged 
the fast to the Sunday after the Jewish Passover. 
But the Christians of the proconsulate, guided by 
Jewish custom, ended the fast on the very day of 
the Paschal sacrifice. The keen controversy which 
ensued has already been noticed under the article 
Easteii. 

PASTOPHORI, priests who carried the Pantos 
in the sacred rites of heathen antiquity. The priests 
of Isis and Osiris among the ancient Egyptians, 
who were so denominated, were arranged in in¬ 
corporated colleges, which again were divided into 
lesser companies, each consisting of ten Pastophori, 
headed by an officer who was appointed every live 
years to preside over them. Along with the Egyp¬ 
tian worship, the Pastophori were long after found in 
Greece. The duty of this class of priests was to 
carry in their religious processions the Pastos 
(which see), or sacred shawl, often employed in cov¬ 
ering and concealing from public view the adytum 
or shrine containing the god. It was customary 
for the Pastophori to chaunt sacred music in the 
temple, and to draw aside the pastos that the pco- 
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plo might behold and adore their deity. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, this order of priests had the custody 
of the temple and all its sacred appurtenances. 
The Pastophori were looked upon by the Egyptians 
as eminently skilled in the medical art. 

PASTOPHORION, a term used by the ancient 
Greeks to signify the residence within an Egyptian' 
temple appropriated to the PASTOPHORI (which see). 
The same word occurs in the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament, where in Ezek. xl. 17. it is 
used for the chambers in the outward court of the 
temple. Jerome, in commenting upon the passage, 
says, that in the translations of Aquila and Sym- 
macluis it is rendered OazophyUtcium and Exedra , 
and signified chambers of the treasury, and habita¬ 
tions for the priests and Levites round about that 
I court of the temple. This explanation of the word 
was probably derived from the writings of Josephus, 
who mentions the Pastophorium as a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem, constituting the treasury, in 
which the offerings of the people were deposited. 
Jerome, in another passage in his Commentary on 
Isaiah, terms the Pa tophonum the chamber or habi¬ 
tation in which the ruler of the temple dwelt. It is 
plain, therefore, that the word must have been em¬ 
ployed under a very extensive signification. 

PASTOR (Ear, a shepherd), a word often employ¬ 
ed figuratively to express a minister appointed to 
watch over and to instruct a congregation, which is in 
the same way described as his flock. And the use of 
the term pastor in this connection is particularly re¬ 
commended by the circumstance, that our Lord 
styled himself a shepherd in John x. 12. and the 
church his flock. The Apostle Peter, also, denomi¬ 
nated our Lord the Chief Shepherd, in 1 Peter v. 4. 
The pastor is mentioned in the catalogue which the 
Apostle Paul has given of the extraordinary and or¬ 
dinary office-bearers of the Christian Church, Eph. iv. 
11, 12, “And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” In this list the ordinary office-bearers are 
termed pastors and teachers. Two ideas are sug¬ 
gested bv the designation of pastors—those namely 
of feeding and of governing the church, duties which 
may be performed without the supernatural endow¬ 
ments which were bestowed upon apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists. Some have supposed that the pas¬ 
tors and teachers were the same persons: but it is 
not at all probable that the apostle would have used 
two words in such close connection to describe the 
same office. The Teacher or Doctor (which see’, 
seems not to have been employed like the pastor in 
preaching the gospel and in administering the sacra¬ 
ments, but in instructing the voting, as well as candi¬ 
dates for baptism, and all who were not yef fully 
I Initiated in the knowledge of divine truth. 
PASTORAL STAFF. See Crosier. 

PASTORATE, the office of a pastor in connec¬ 


tion with the congregation to the charge of which he 
is ordained. 

PASTOS, a shawl frequently used in the religious 
ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians ns well as the 
heathens of Greece and Rome. It was generally 
figured with various symbolical representations cor¬ 
responding to the particular rites in which it was 
used. The word pastos was also used to denote a 
small shrine or chapel, in which a god was contained. 

PASTUSHKOE SOGLASIA, a sect of Dissent¬ 
ers from the Russo-Greek Church, founded by a shep¬ 
herd, whose chief peculiarities were, that they held 
the marriage tie to be indissoluble by any liuninn 
power, and that it is sinful to carry fasting so far as 
to injure health or destroy life. 

PAT/ECI, Phoenician gods, whose images were 
used as ornaments to their ships. 

PATALA, the hell or place of final punishment 
of the Hindus. See Hell. 

PATARA. See Alms-Bowl. 

PATAIiENES, a name used in Italy during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a general ap¬ 
pellation to denote sects contending against the 
dominant church and clergy. Different opinions 
have been entertained in Regard to the origin of the 
name, some believing that it is derived from a certain 
place called Pataria, where the heretics, as they were 
considered, held their meetings. The word Pataria, 
however, in the dialect of Milan, signified a popular 
faction, and as the sects in question were generally 
held in high estimation by the people, it may easily 
be seen how the name arose. It was applied to the 
Manicheans, the PauUcwns. and the Cutfiarists. 

PATAREUS, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
the town of Patnra in Lycia, where he bad an oracle. 

PATELLA, a surname of Ops, as opening the 
stem of the corn plant that the ears might sprout 
out. 

PATELLARII 1)11, a name sometimes given 
among the ancient Romans to the Lares, because 
offerings were made to them in patella or dishes. 

PATEN, a term used to denote among the Ro¬ 
manists, and also in the Church of England, the 
plate on which the sacramental bread is placed. 

l’ATERNIANS, a heretical sect which arose 
about the beginning of the fifth century, maintaining 
that only the upper parts of the human body were 
made by God. and the lower parts were the work¬ 
manship of the devil. Their name was derived from 
their founder Patemus, and as they lived in impu¬ 
rity, they were also called Venusttans, from Venus, 
the heathen goddess, who patronised unchastity. 

PATERNOSTER Lab Our Father), a term some- , 
times used to denote the Loan's Prayer (which i 
see), derived from its commencing words. The chap¬ 
let of beads worn by some Romanists, particularly 
monks and nuns, is occasionally called a Paternoster, 

PATHS (The Font). See Nirwana. 

PATRES (Lat. Fathers’, a name frequently ap¬ 
plied to the Primates (which see), of the Christian 
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Church in Africa; and there was a peculiar reason 
for giving them this name; .as the primacy in the 
African churches was not fixed, as in other places, 
to the civil metropolis, but went along with the old¬ 
est bishop of the province, who succeeded to this 
dignity by virtue of his seniority, whatever place he 
lived in. The only exception to this rule was the 
Church at Carthage, where the bishop was a fixed 
and standing metropolitan for the province of Africa, 
properly so culled. The term Palre< was also ap¬ 
plied to the fathers of the monasteries, as Jerome 
and Augustine commonly call them. 

PATRE3 PATRUM (Lat. Fathers of Fathers,) 
a designation sometimes given to bishops in the an¬ 
cient Christian Church. Gregory Nvssen was called 
by this name in the canons of the second council of 
Nice; and others say that Theodosius the emperor 
gave Chrysostom the same honourable title after 
death. 

PATRES SACRORU.M, priests of Mithras 
( which see), among the ancient Romans under the 
emperors. 

PATRIARCH (Jewish), the father or founder 

1 of a family or tribe. It is applied chiefly to those 
fathers of the Hebrew nation who lived before Moses, 

; such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the twelve 
children of the last-mentioned ancestor of the Jews 
usually receive the name of the twelve Patriarchs. 
The term, however, came to be used among the 
Jews in the later ages of their history as a title of 
dignify and honour. They allege that the institu¬ 
tion of the patriarchs existed before the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, and they explain its origin thus. 
Thirty years bofore the Christian era, Hillel arriv¬ 
ed from Babylon, and was consulted concerning a 
difficulty which had arisen in regard to the celebra¬ 
tion of the Passover, and giving a highly satisfactory 
answer, he was hailed the Patriarch of the nation. 
His posterity succeeded him in this dignity until the 
fifth century, when the office of Patriarch ceased in 
Judea. But this notion of the Jews as to the pa¬ 
triarchal dignity having been enjoyed by any one be¬ 
fore the time of our Lord, is in the highest degree im¬ 
probable, since had there been individuals exercising 
such an office during the days of our Saviour, they 
would have presided in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
our Lord would have been arraigned at their tribunal. 
On the contrary, the chief priest presided at the trial 
of Christ, imposed silence upon the apostles, commis¬ 
sioned Saul to go to Damascus that he might perse¬ 
cute the Christians, presided at the trial of Paul, anil 
commanded him to be smitten on the face. From 
these facts it is quite plain, that no Patriarch could 
possibly have existed at that time, and, therefore, 
the origin of the office must have been of a later 
date, not probably before the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Adrian. 

The first authentic Patriarch of the Jews was 
Simeon the Third, who lived in the time of Adrian, 
and was descended in a direct line from Hillel the 

Old. In that family the patriarchal dignity remained 
until it was abolished in a. d. 429. The office had 
been created for the benefit of the Western Jews, 
and the seat of the dignitary who held the office was 
at Tiberias in Galilee, which had become a kind of 
second Jerusalem, the residence of the most learned 
Jews of the time. From the imperial edicts it would 
appear, that there were inferior officers under the 
grand Patriarch, who was styled Illustrious, and was 
honoured even by Christians. lie employed envoys 
or legates to make an annual circuit through all the 
Western provinces, with full powers to decide in his 
name, and by his authority, the questions or dis¬ 
putes that arose between private individuals, or 
between different syuagogues. The half shekel 
appointed by Moses to be levied from every male 
Jew of twenty years old and upward, was carefully 
collected during the whole of the Jewish dispensa¬ 
tion, and constituted the greatest source of revenue 
to the Patriarchs. The grand Patriarch exacted 
this tribute-money from all the syuagogues of the 
West. Epiphanius says, that the apostles of the 
Patriarch went as far as the province of Cilicia to 
levy this sacred contribution. Its collection was 
sometimes conducted with such severity, that the 
Patriarchs became odious to the people. This hap¬ 
pened particularly in the reign of Jtdian the Apos¬ 
tate, when, in consequence of a petition from the 
Jews themselves, he abolished the tribute. 

The Patriarch, from his office, lmd great authority 
among the Jews. “ He nominated," we are told, in 
an interesting history of the Modern Jews, “ the 
heads of all the synagogues; and this nomination 
proved a source of wealth. For the Patriarch often 
sold these offices, and Palladius charged the Pa¬ 
triarch of his time, not only with exposing to sale 
these dignities, but frequently deposing the heads of 
the synagogues for no other reason but to enrich 
himself by supplying their places. Thus the Greek 
Patriarchs at Constantinople deposed the metropoli¬ 
tans and bishops, to have the advantage of selling 
the priesthood ; and the grand vizier acts the same 
part towards the Patriarchs. Though this power 
was sometimes restricted by the emperor, yet the 
Patriarch had also the power of erecting new syna¬ 
gogues. He likewise decided controversies which 
arose concerning questions of the law, and all dis¬ 
putes between particular synagogues. Origen is 
mistaken in asserting that the Patriarch had the 
power of life and death invested in his hands. The 
imperial laws establish the contrary; nor can one 
example be produced in the history of the Patriarchs 
of their exercising any such power.—It is granted, 
that their punishments were sometimes severe, and' 
that by their commands persons had been almost 
whipped to death in their synagogues. But this ori¬ 
ginated from the indulgence of the emperors, and 
even they were often constrained to limit their 
power. The power of life and death indicates royalty, 
of which the Jews were now deprived. 
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“There is an edict of the Emperor Theodosius 
which ascertains the extent of the patriarchal juris¬ 
diction. lie forbids Gamaliel, who was then Pa¬ 
triarch,‘to build new synagogues, and commanded 
Aurcliau to demolish those that were little frequent¬ 
ed, if it coidd he done without occasioning commo¬ 
tions in the cities.’ There was h general law in the 
empire, that none should erect new churches without 
an imperial grant.—One of the Christians applied to 
the emperor for liberty to erect Christian churches 
in several places in the land of Judea. Justinian 
cautioned the bishops to bo careful that no person 
occupied any public place without liberty from him. 
In the reign of Leo, also, some monks who had 
consecrated places of public shows and recreations 
were prohibited. And it appears that tiie Patri¬ 
arch Gamaliel having abused that power it was re¬ 
called. 

“ By the same edict he is prohibited from judging 
in disputes between Jews and Christians. Such 
disputes were to he tried before the civil magistrate, 
and the Patriarch had only the power to decide be¬ 
tween Jew and Jew. On the contrary, Gamaliel 
insisted that if one of the parties was a Jew, the 
right of decision belonged to him; but the emperor 
restricted his power. 

"That edict also prohibits ‘the Patriarch from 
dishonouring any man, whether a slave or a free¬ 
man, with the mark of Judaism.' That mark was 
circumcision, which the Patriarchs supposed that lie 
could confer upon all who embraced the Jewish re¬ 
ligion. But the emperor Antonins issued a law, by 
which it was declared a capital crime for a Jew to 
circumcise any man who was not of his nation ; and 
Theodosius went farther, and prohibited the Jews 
from keeping Christian slaves, because many of 
these under the influence of their masters embraced 
the Jewish faith. It appears, therefore, that the 
Jews enjoyed liberty of conscience, but were not 
permitted to make proselytes. 

“ The most important and the most obscure part 
of the edict of Theodosius remains yet to he exa¬ 
mined. He farther commanded Aurelian ‘ to with¬ 
draw out of the hands of the Patriarch Gamaliel, the 
letters of command he had received, ami to leave him 
only the honour he had before, since he thought he 
might transgress with impunity, whilst he saw him¬ 
self raised to a greater dignity. The reason assigned 
for the restriction, was the abuse of power. That 
power, or those letters of command, appear to have 
been the honour of prefecture, which were granted 
to those distinguished by birth or merit, or imperial 
favour. The person who was distinguished by that 
favour, wore the insignia of his honours in public. 
Though this honour conferred no judicial power, yet 
the person who enjoyed it might sit among the 
judges, as a mark of distinguished honour. This 
favour appears to have been conferred upon Gama¬ 
liel : but on account of his haughtiness ami impru¬ 
dence it was recalled. Tims an examination of the 


different branches of that imperial law ascertains the 
authority of tiie Patriarchs. 

“ But to behold the utmost limits of the Patriarchal 
authority, let us attend to their power, with respect 
to deposition. As they were the heads of the na¬ 
tion, they appear to have been amenable to no other 
tribunal. The Jewish writers, however, contend, 
that no society can be deprived of the inherent right 
of deposing a head, who is either negligent, or ty¬ 
rannical, or ignorant. In proof of their position, 
they mention that one Meir attempted to depose the 
Patriarch of his time: that Gamaliel was, during a 
short time, actually deposed; and that several to 
whom it belonged by birth were superseded on ac¬ 
count of their incapacity.” 

The last Patriarch of the West was Gamaliel, who 
is mentioned by Jerome. So corrupt had this race 
of officers become, that they exposed to sale the 
dignities of which they had the patronage, in order 
to enlarge their revenues. Accordingly, in A. n. 
415, a law was passed by the Emperor Theodosius 
to restrict their power, and this measure having 
failed to accomplish its design, the patriarchal dig¬ 
nity was entirely abolished, in bo far as the Western 
Jews were concerned, in a. d. 429, after having ex¬ 
isted for the space of 350 years. The Patriarchs 
were succeeded by the Primates (which see), a 
class of officers whose jurisdiction and authority was 
of quite a different character. 

The Patriarch of the Eastern Jews had his resi¬ 
dence in Babylon. His proper title was Resii- 
Gi.UTHa, or Aichmalotarcii (which see), prince 
or chief of the captivity, the office being rather civil 
than sacred. The dignity originated while the Par- 
thians reigned in Persia, but it continued under the 
new dynasty of the Sassanidcs, and only came to 
an end tinder the caliphs towards the middle of the 
eleventh century. A shadow of the office seems to I 
have remained in the East in the twelfth century; 
and in Spain, among many other hereditary reminis¬ 
cences of the Babylonian Jews, we find in the mid¬ 
dle ages the Prince of the Captivity under the title 
of Rabbino-Mayor. 

PATRIARCH (Christian). Tt would appear 
from the writings of Gregory Nazianten, as well as of !. 
Gregory Nyssen, that the word Patriarch was some- i \ 
times applied to all bishops of the ancient Christian 
Church. Among the Mmtanists there was a class 
of men who received the name of Patriarchs, and 
who were superior to their bishops, being regarded 
as a distinct order from them. The first occasion, i 
however, on which the title is applied to any bishop 
by any public authority of the church, is in the 
council of Chalccdon, which mentions the most holy 
Patriarchs of every diocese, and particularly Leo, 
patriarch of Rome. Socrates, the ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian, who wrote a few years before the council of 
Chnleedoti, mentions Patriarchs, and refers to them 
in language which would seem to indicate that the 
name had begun to be used as an appropriate title of 
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some eminent bishops of the church. Various Ro¬ 
mish writers, however, headed by Baronius, trace 
the patriarchal power as far back as the time of the 
apostles, deriving it from the Apostle Peter; others, 
again, reject this idea, and reckon the first rise of 
Patriarchs to have been some time before the coun¬ 
cil of Nice, A. D. 325; while some modern Greek 
writers allege, that Patriarchs were first instituted 
by that council; and some writers of our own coun¬ 
try are of opinion, that patriarchal power was not 
known in the church till about the time of the sec¬ 
ond general council of Constantinople, A. n. 381. 
Socrates, in speaking of this council, expressly af¬ 
firms, that “they constituted Patriarchs, ami distri¬ 
buted the provinces, so that no bishop should med¬ 
dle with the affairs of another diocese, as was used to 
be done in times of persecution." The power of the 
Patriarchs gradually increased, and had evidently 
reached its height in the time of the general councils 
i of Ephesus and Clmlr.cdon. From the middle of the 
fifth century, the title of Patriarch was given to some 
of the greater bishops, who exercised authority not 
only over the bishops of a province, but over the 
bishops of several provinces together with their me- 
' tropolitans. These Patriarchs were the bishops of 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. 
The increase of their power arose from the circum¬ 
stance, that at the council of Chalcedon in a. d. 
451, the metropolitan of Constantinople was invested 
1 ( with authority over the provinces of Thrace, Pontus, 
and Asia Minor, and the bishop of Jerusalem was 
acknowledged as the fifth Patriarch. The Pa¬ 
triarchs were now empowered to consecrate all the 
metropolitans within their patriarchate, and in addi¬ 
tion to this, the Patriarch of Constantinople claimed 
the right of consecrating not only metropolitans but 
bishops. Another privilege conceded to the Pa¬ 
triarchs by the council of Chalcedon, was the right 
of convening general councils; and to them lay an 
appeal from the decisions of metropolitans in mat¬ 
ters of greater importance. 

The patriarchates were very different front one an¬ 
other in size. Alexandria was the largest in point of 
territorial extent, but Constantinople had the pre-emi- 
' nence in the number of its churches and ecclesiastical 
provinces, and its Patriarch, in process of time, came 
to be Patriarch over the Patriarchs of Ephesus, 
Heraclea, and Caesarea, and was called the oecumeni¬ 
cal and universal Patriarch. The patriarchal system 
extended only to the limits of the Roman Empire east¬ 
ward and westward, not to the churches which exist¬ 
ed in Persia, Arabia, and part of Armenia. The four 
great patriarchates, however, were gradually made 
to include every part of the church. But the two 
Eastern patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch 
were stripped of their power in the course of the 
Monophvsite controversy, and ' the Patriarchs of 
Rome and Constantinople stood alone as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Eastern and Western divisions of 
the empire, and viewed each other with a jealous 


eye. The Patriarch of Constantinople was much 
indebted for his power and influence to the favour of 
the Greek emperors, and at length John the Faster, 
towards the end of the sixth century, assumed the 
title of Universal Bishop. Gregory the Great, the 
Roman bishop, was indignant at this presumption on 
the part of his rival, and denounced it as unchris¬ 
tian, but his own immediate successor soon after 
prevailed upon the Greek emperor, Phocas, to con¬ 
fer upon him the same title, on the ground that the 
Roman Church was entitled to the first rank, both 
from political and personal considerations. 

The original Patriarchs were those of Rome, An¬ 
tioch, and Alexandria. Towards the close of the 
fourth century the bishops of Constantinople, having 
also become Patriarchs, extended their authority over 
several dioceses not subject to the other Patriarchs. 

In the following century the bishops of Jerusalem 
became independent of the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
and thus there were five patriarchates formed, which 
continued from the fifth century onward to the Re¬ 
formation. In the course of the seventh century 
the Persian army under Chosroes made groat devas¬ 
tation in several of the patriarchates, and subse¬ 
quently the Saracens made themselves masters first | 
of Antioch, then of Jerusalem, and finally of Alex¬ 
andria. The Turks next appeared on the field, and 
though the progress of their invading armies was 
checked for a time by the Crusaders, they succeeded 
in maintaining possession of Syria, Egypt, and Pa¬ 
lestine. At length,-in A. n. 1453, Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Turks, and from that pe- 
riod it has continued to be the residence of the sul¬ 
tans. The Turks signalized their conquest of New 
Rome, as Constantinople has been often termed, by 
converting the church of St. Sophia into a mosque. 
One half of the Oriental churches remained in pos¬ 
session of the Christians until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when the Sultan Selim appropri- j 
ated as many of them as lie thought needful to the 
use of the Mohammedans. 

At present there are four Patriarchs connected with 
the Greek Church, those of Constantinople, Jerusa¬ 
lem, Antioch, and Alexandria. The three last are 
equal in rank and authority, but they acknowledge the 
superiority of the other, and submit so far to his au¬ 
thority as to require his consent before any important 
step in ecclesiastical affairs can be undertaken. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople is elected by the metro- 1 
politau and neighbouring bishops, and presented to 
the sultan, without whose consent he cannot be ad¬ 
mitted to his office. Besides, he is obliged to pay 
tribute to the Mohammedan government for leave to 
enter on his office, and he is liable to deposition 
whenever such is the will of the sultan. So com¬ 
pletely has this Patriarch been dependent on the ca¬ 
price of the Ottoman Porte, that, as history informs 
us, between the years 1G20 and 1671, the patriarchal 
throne was vacant no fewer than nineteen times. 

As an illustration of the cruelty with which the 
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Greek Patriarchs have been often treated by the 
Turkish government, we may quote from an inter¬ 
esting sketcli of the Greek and Eastern churches, 
the following account of the eventful life and tragi¬ 
cal death of Gregory, one of the latest of the Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarchs. “ lie was born in 1739, 
and educated in a town of Arcadia. Having com¬ 
pleted his studies at Mount Alhos, and filled for a 
while the archbishopric of Smyrna, he obtained the 
patriarchate of Constantinople in 1795. Three years 
after this, when the French were occupying Egypt, 
the Turks accused him of being in correspondence 
with the enemy, and vehemently clamoured for his 
destruction. The sultan fully believed him inno¬ 
cent, but to secure his safety sent him into tempo¬ 
rary banishment to his old resort on the Holy Moun¬ 
tain. His exile was but short; he was soon restored 
to office, where he gained much repute for his learn¬ 
ing, piety, charity, and humility. lie gave alms to 
the poor without any invidious distinction as to their 
religious creed, promoted schools of mutual instruc¬ 
tion, and befriended the cause of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In 1806, the appearance of 
an English fleet before Constantinople, and the ap¬ 
proach of the Russian forces, revived the accusations 
against the Patriarch, who, though he had sedu¬ 
lously inculcated on his compatriots and co-religion¬ 
ists the duty of submission and patience, and had 
earnestly besought them to abstain front all hostil¬ 
ity, was a second time banished to Monte Santo, as 
a suspected traitor to the civil government. A third 
time he ascended the oecumenical throne. But in 
1821, the insurrection which broke out in the Moron 
involved him in renewed peril. Sympathizing with 
his people in their oppressed state, yet disapproving 
of their rebellion, his task was a hard one, and it is 
probable that a hope of preventing the massacre of 
all the Greeks in Constantinople was the induce¬ 
ment which made him consent to excommunicate the 
Russian general Ypsilanti and all the insurgents. 
When the excited Mussulmans had broken into the 
house belonging to the Russian counsellor of lega¬ 
tion, and had beheaded Prince Constantine Morousi, 
the family of the latter were confided by the grand 
vizier to the care of Gregory. By some means, not 
positively known to us, and certainly unknown to 
the aged Patriarch, they all escaped on board a Rus¬ 
sian vessel. He was charged, however, with having 
connived at, if not contrived, their flight, and the 
vizier resolved on his death. On the twenty-second 
of April, the first day of the Easter festivities, usually 
a high season among the members of the Oriental 
communion, their chief place of worship was thinly 
attended, the people fearing to venture out of doors 
in such a time of commotion. The Patriarch, how¬ 
ever, assisted by his bishops, went through the ser¬ 
vice with the usual ceremonies, but on leaving the 
church, they were all siu-rounded and seized by the 
Janissaries. The latter shrank back indeed with 
some misgivings as they looked on the old man’s 


venerable aspect; but their leader reminded them 
of the grand vizier’s instructions, and their hesita¬ 
tion was at an end. Gregory, three of his bishops, 
and eight priests, without imprisonment—without a 
trial—were hung in their canonical robes before the 
church and palace gates. At the expiration of two 
days, their bodies were cut down, and delivered to a 
Jewish rabble, who, after having treated them with 
every species of indignity, dragged them through the 
streets and cast them into the sea. That of the Pa¬ 
triarch having been preserved from sinking, was 
purchased from the Jews by some Greek sailors, who 
conveyed it by night to Odessa, where the Russian 
archimandrite Thcoplulus gave it a very magnificent 
funeral. The fury of the Turks was not yet ap¬ 
peased ; several hundred Greek churches were de¬ 
stroyed, and on the third of May, another Patriarch, 
Cyrillus, who had retired into solitude, Prcesos an 
archbishop, and several others, were similarly put to 
death at Adrianople. Instead of exciting fear, these 
barbarous acts only inflamed the enthusiasm of the 
rebels; the war was carried on with increased vigour, 
and Greece finally became independent.” 

The Patriarch of Antioch has two rivals who as¬ 
sume the same style and dignity ; the one as the 
head of the Syrian Jacobite Church, and the other 
as the Maronite Patriarch, or head of the Syrian 
Catholics. The Patriarch of Alexandria, who resides 
generally at Cairo, has also his Coptic rival, and the 
few who are subject to his spiritual authority reside 
chiefly in the villages and the capital of Lower 
Egypt. The Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem 
reside chiefly at Constantinople, and possess a very 
limited and somewhat precarious income. The Pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople has a permanent synod of 
bishops and notables, who act as his council and 
judicial court, in connection with which he is the 
arbitrator and judge of his people. There are three 
patriarchates among the Armenians, and the Patriarch 
receives the name of Catuolicos (which see). The 
highest of all the Armenian Patriarchs 1ms his seat 
at Etchmiadziu, and has tinder his jurisdiction the 
whole of Turcomania or Armenia Major. This dig¬ 
nitary has since 1828 been appointed by the czar of 
Russia, and has under him a synod and an imperial 
procurator. The uext in rank of the Armenian Pa¬ 
triarchs resides at Sis, a city in Cilicia, and has a 
limited province in Syria and the south of Anatolia. 
The third Patriarch of the Armenian Church is that 
of Aghtamar, an island in Lake Van, and holds his 
sway over Kurdistan. There arc also some minor 
Patriarchs; one at Constantinople, who presides over 
Turkish Armenia; another at Jerusalem for the Ar¬ 
menians of Palestine; and another at Kamenietz for 
those in Russia and Poland. 

The murder of the Patriarch Gregory broke asun¬ 
der the last link which connected the oppressed 
Greeks with the Turkish government. In conse¬ 
quence of the rapid spread of liberal principles, the 
civil and judicial authority of the episcopal courts 




























was speedily overthrown. The Greeks felt that it 
was inconsistent with sound principle that their 
church should continue dependent upon a Patriarch 
appointed by the sultan, and, accordingly, an assem¬ 
bly of bishops met at Syra in August 1833, and was 
directed by the Greek government to declare, that the 
Orthodox Church of Greece acknowledged no head 
but Jesus Christ, that the administration of the 
church belonged to the king, and was to be carried 
on under the directions of the sacred canons by a 
synod of bishops permanently appointed, but an¬ 
nually renewed by him. This separation of the 
' Greek Church from the Patriarch of Constantinople 
gave great offence to a large portion of the people, 
and in 1839 a conspiracy was formed to destroy all 
foreign influence, and to place the church under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch Gregory VI. This pre¬ 
late acted with singular imprudence, and in 1840 he 
I was deposed. The Greek Constitution of 1844 re¬ 
cognized the Orthodox Eastern Church as estab¬ 
lished by law, required the successor to the throne 
to he a member of that church, and while it gave free 
| toleration to other forms of worship, it prohibited all 
j proselytizing. The ecclesiastical statute of 1845 
rendered the synod much less dependent upon the 
I government. It was recognized by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, through the mediation of Russia, in 
1850, on condition that the holy oil should always be 
obtained from the mother church, but it was itself to 
| he chosen by the clergy, and the bishop of Attica 
was to he its perpetual president, 
i The history of the Rimo-Greek Church sets be¬ 
fore ns a series of ten Patriarchs, who successively 
I presided over and regulated its ecclesiastical arrange- 
j meats. For six centuries that church was governed 
by metropolitans dependent on the church of Con¬ 
stantinople ; some of them being Greeks sent direct 
from the Patriarch, while others were Russians who 
had been elected by a synod of their own bishops, 
but afterwards received the patriarchal sanction. 

J In course of time the Russian Church became inde¬ 
pendent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Czar Theodore, having quarrelled with the Porte, 
formed the idea of establishing a patriarchal throne 
in Russia. At length an opportunity offered of ac¬ 
complishing this design. In June 1588, Jeremiah II.. 
Patriarch of Constantinople, having been deposed by 
the Sultan Amuratli, took refuge in Russia, and the 
Czar having stated his wishes on the subject of a Pa¬ 
triarch, they were readily complied with, and Job, 
the metropolitan of Moscow, was forthwith conse¬ 
crated to tim office with great pomp. This step was 
warmly approved by the other Patriarchs, who or¬ 
dained that the Russian should rank among the other 
patriarchates as the fifth and last. The inferior 
rank thus assigned to the new dignitary gave great 
offence to the Czar, who insisted that the Patriarch 
of Moscow should take precedence both of Jerusa¬ 
lem and Antioch, yielding only to Constantinople as 
the oecumenical Patriarch, and to Alexandria ns the 


oecumenical judge. The Patriarch of Alexandria 
lias, since the eleventh century, borne the title of 
oecumenical judge, and in token of the dignity there¬ 
by conferred, he lias always worn two omoplioria over 
his robes, and a twofold crown on his mitre. 

The Russian Patriarchs, who were only ten in 
number, were obliged, until the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, to obtain confirmation at Constan ¬ 
tinople. In token of the high estimation in which 
the office was held, it was customary for the Czar on 
Palm Sunday to lead by the bridle an ass, on which 
the Patriarch rode through the streets of Moscow in 
commemoration of the Saviour's entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem. The most famous of the Muscovite Patriarchs 
were Philaret and Nikon. The former, who was 
father of Michael, the founder of the present Roman¬ 
off dynasty, is particularly noted for having cor¬ 
rected such errors as had gradually crept into the 
Russian Trebnik, or office-book; while the latter, 
who was the third Patriarch in succession from 
Philaret, is noted for having corrected such errors as 
still remained in the Slavonic version of Scripture, 
and in the service-hooks, for which lie collated about 
a thousand old Greek manuscripts. His labours, 
however, instead of being appreciated, were visited 
with persecution, and yet it is remarkable, that the 
corrections which he proposed in the Trebnik were 
readily adopted by command of the Emperor Alexis. I 

The last of the Russian Patriarchs was Adrian, 
who died in 1700. For some time the Patriarchs 
hud assumed a power and wielded an influence which 
was incompatible with the independent exercise of 
civil authority on the part of the government. Peter 
the Great, amid the other reforms which he intro¬ 
duced, resolved to embrace the first opportunity which 
should present itself of putting an end to the Pa¬ 
triarchal office. When the Russian bishops, accord¬ 
ingly, were assembled to electa successor to Adrian, 
Peter unexpectedly entered the place of meeting, 
and with the concise but firm remark, “ I am your 
Patriarch," arrested their proceedings, appointing in 
the meantime, on his own responsibility, a tempo¬ 
rary guardian of the patriarchate, until his plans for 
mi improvement in tho government of the church 
should be fully matured. Having revolved the sub¬ 
ject in all its bearings, be came to the conclusion, 
that the continuance of the Patriarchal power, as 
exercised by a single individual, was dangerous to the 
public interests, and, accordingly, having sought and 
obtained the consent of the synod of Constantinople, 
and the Patriarchs of the Eastern Church, he pub¬ 
lished a royal edict in 1721, to the effect, t hat hence¬ 
forth the ecclesiastical aflkirs of the llusso-Greek 
Church should be managed by a permanent court, 
consisting of a certain number of bishops, several 
presbyters, and an imperial procurator. The pres¬ 
byters sit in this assembly, which is termed the 
Holy Synod, and vote along with the bishops, while 
the procurator, who neither presides, nor is even a 
member of the court, is empowered merely to be 
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present at its sittings, and to give or refuse the sanc¬ 
tion of the civil power to its decisions. The Holy 
Synod is recognized as the supreme court of the 
church, and in all matters purely spiritual the Czar 
makes no pretence to interfere. See Russo-Greek 
Chdrch—Synod (Holy). 

PATRICIANS, the followers of one Patricius, a 
heretic who is mentioned by Augustine as having 
belonged to the fifth century. The tenets of this 
sect were, that the substance of man’s body was made 
by the devil and not by God ; and, therefore, that it 
is lawful for a Christian to kill himself in order to 
be disengaged from the body. 

PATRII DII (Lat. pater, a father, and Dn gods), 
a name applied in heathen antiquity to the gods 
from whom tribes were believed to be sprung, or to 
gods worshipped by their ancestors. Sometimes the 
name was given to the spirits of their deceased an¬ 
cestors. Among the ancient Romans the term was 
sometimes used to denote the Furies or Eumenides 
(which see). 

PATltl MI and M ATRI MI, a name applied among 
the ancient Romans to children whose parents had 
been married according to the religious ceremony 
called CoNl'AititEATto (which see). These were gen¬ 
erally considered as more suitable for the service 
) of the gods than the children of other marriages. 

PATRIOTS IN CHRIST, certain Wurtemberg 
Separatists mentioned by the Abbd Gregoire, who 
appeared in 1801, during the rising popularity of 
Ituonapartc, and maintained that he was the second 
and true Messiah who was to destroy the spiritual 
Babylon, and give freedom to the nations. They 
formed themselves into an order of knighthood, 
called the Knights of Napoleon, but as the ambitious 
1 personage on whom their expectations rested made 
no pretensions to the dignity which they had marked 
out for him, they met with no encouragement, and 
speedily fell into oblivion. 

1’ATRIPASSIANS (Lat. Pater, Father, and Pas- 
sio, suffering), a class of Monarciiians (which see), 
originated by Praxeas in the second century, who 
held that the Father was in all respects identical with 
the Son in the blessed Trinity, mid therefore may be 
said to have suffered on the cross as well as the Son. 

PATRONAGE. In the limes of ancient pagan¬ 
ism, whoever erected to any god either a larger or 
a smaller temple, had the right of designating the 
priests and attendants on the altar, who should offi¬ 
ciate there. And after Christianity had been estab¬ 
lished by Constantine as the recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, a similar custom came to be in¬ 
troduced into the Christian Church, so that whoever 
erected a Christian place of worship came to possess 
the right of nominating the minister who conducted 
divine service in it. At first certain privileges 
not amounting to patronage bad been granted to 
persons who built or endowed churches, such as the 
insertion of their names in the public prayers of the 
church, or the emblazoning of their names in some 


part of the building, and afterwards they were allow¬ 
ed some influence or share in the nomination ot the 
officiating clergy. At length, in the course of the 
seventh century, the right of presentation to bene¬ 
fices was formally conceded, both in the Eastern and 
Western Church, to all patrons, whether ecclesiasti¬ 
cal or lay. “ In many cases, however,” to quote 
from Mr. Riddle, “ churches were built and endowed 
by laymen, with the reservation of certain rights to 
themselves as patrons ; a reservation sometimes per¬ 
haps only of a certain portion of the proceeds of the 
estate conveyed to the church, but sometimes also of 
a certain portion, extending in some instances to one 
half, of the voluntary offerings or fees. That is to 
say, churches were built, as in modern times, on spe¬ 
culation, with a view to a pecuniary return. And 
although the impropriety of this speculation was 
severely felt, and the bishops perceived that it was 
at variance with their interests, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther they succeeded in entirely removing the evil 
during this period. The synod of Braga, A. D. 572, 
prohibited bishops from consecrating churches erect¬ 
ed under these conditions. 

“In the time of Charlemagne advowsons were 
sold, and were even divided into portions among 
heirs. Presentations also were often sold; but this 
practice was continually denounced as an abuse. 

“ Patrons and their heirs were formally invested 
with the right of exercising a kind of oversight of 
the churches which they bad founded, and especially 
with power to see that the funds were appropriated 
to their proper purposes according to the intentions 
of the donor. This right even included power to 
proceed legally against the bishop of the diocese if 
he should attempt any act of spoliation or misappro¬ 
priation. 

“ The patron could indeed only nominate to a be¬ 
nefice, and present Ins nominee to the bishop, with 
whom it still rested to ordain the candidate, and ad¬ 
mit him to the benefice, witli power to reject him on 
the ground of unfitness or unworthiness. Still this 
was a considerable limitation of the power of the 
bishops, compared witli that which they had for¬ 
merly possessed ; not to mention the fact that the 
law appears to have been often evaded or infringed, 
so that patrons presented and instituted without the 
bishop’s consent.” 

It was not until the middle of the twelfth century 
that popes began to interfere with the patronage of 
ecclesiastical benefices. Adrian IV., in a. d. 1154, 
sent a papal brief to Theobald, bishop of Paris, in 
favour of the chancellor of Louis VII., asking his 
appointment to a canonry—a request which was 
readily complied with. Under the successors of 
Adrian such applications were greatly multiplied, so 
as in a short time to equal in number the benefices 
in Lite gift of ecclesiastical patrons. The preceg, jus 
these requests were called, were soon changed into 
man data, and when not complied with, certain exe¬ 
cutors were appointed to put the nominees in pos : 
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session of the beuetices. So rapidly had matters 
reached this point, that Alexander III., the second 
successor of Adrian TV., proceeded in the high¬ 
handed way wo have now indicated to enforce the 
right which he claimed over ecclesiastical benefices 
as they became vacant. 

Succeeding popes adopted a similar line of proce¬ 
dure. Before the expiration of thirty years all 
the benefices in Germany, France, and England, 
the right of collation to which had been vested in 
bishops, and chapters, were filled with papal nomi¬ 
nees. Still, however, the form of collation was left 
with the ancient patrons. But with the thirteenth 
century even this form passed away. Innocent III., 
as Mr. Riddle informs us, “ began not only to nomi¬ 
nate, but to issue bulls of collation, merely giving 
notice to bishops and chapters that collation had 
been made; and, in 1210, he declared that the Pope 
had absolute right to dispose of all benefices in fa¬ 
vour of persons who had rendered good service to 
the Roman see. From this time the popes ignored 
or set aside, at their pleasure, the rights of all pa¬ 
trons, lay as well as ecclesiastical; and from this 
time also they assumed the right of their legates 
to confer benefices, and claimed the power to dis¬ 
pose of bishoprics and abbeys as well as of smaller 
benefices.” 

In accordance with the right which the popes thus 
claimed, the glaring abuses of their patronage, which 
came to be notorious among the people, hastened on 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Dr. Ro¬ 
bertson, in his ‘History of Charles the Fifth,’ asserts 
that companies of merchants openly bought the bene¬ 
fices of different districts from the Pope's agents, 
and retailed them at advanced prices. Such simon- 
iacal practices were regarded as in the highest de¬ 
gree discreditable, and the warmest friends of the 
church lamented that her revenues should be in¬ 
creased by this unholy traffic. The way was thus 
opened up for Luther, who found a ready entrance 
for his doctrines among a people fully prepared for 
throwing off the yoke of Rome. 

. The right of patronage is termed in England the 
right of Advowson (which see), which was origi¬ 
nally founded in the building or endowing of church¬ 
es. The right thus obtained became attached to 

( the manor, and the tithes of the manor were also 
annexed to the church. An advowson then may 
be sold like auy other property; hence many ad- 
vowsons have become separated from the land to 
which they originally belonged. The greater part 
of the benefices in England are presentative, that 
is, in the hands of the patrons. 

PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND.—We possess 
no precise information as to the time when lay 
patronage was introduced into Scotland. The el¬ 
der M'Crie refers it to the tenth century, but it is 
not until the following century that we find men¬ 
tion for the first time of Scottish patronages and 
presentations in the Book of Laws of Malcolm II. 
it. 
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It is not improbable that these were acquired as a 
return for liberality in the erection and endowment 
of churches and monasteries.' When the clergy, 
however, rose into great power, wealth, and influence, 
they became desirous of recovering the patronages 
which had passed into the hands of the laity. With 
this view they persuaded the patrons to convey their 
rights over to the church, by annexing them to 
bishoprics, abbacies, priories, and other religious 
houses. The benefices thus annexed were termed 
patrimonial, and their number was such that the 
government became alarmed at the vast accession 
which was thus made to the wealth and authority of 
the clergy. An attempt was, accordingly, made to 
check this process of annexation by a statute passed 
in the reign of James III. in A. 1 >. 1471; but so lit¬ 
tle effect had the restraints imposed by the civil 
power, that at the Reformation, out of about 940 
benefices in Scotland, only 2G2 were lion-appropriat¬ 
ed, and even of these a considerable number, though 
not annexed, were in the hands of bishops, abbots, 
and the heads of other religious houses. It is plain, 
therefore, that at the commencing period of the Re¬ 
formed Church of Scotland, there were no more than 
about 200 strictly lay patronages. With these, 
viewing them as resting upon civil enactments, the 
church did not deem it proper to interfere. 

Lay patronage became riveted still more firmly 
on the Scottish Church by the conduct of James VI., 
who prevailed upon the parliament to pass an act 
detaching the church lands from all connection with 
ecclesiastical persons, and annexing them to the 
crown. Having thus got these lands into his own 
power, he lavishly bestowed them on almost any 
one who sought them, conveying also along with the 
lands the patronages which had formerly belonged 
to their ecclesiastical proprietors, and which lie I bus 
converted into lay patronages; This arbitrary step 
on the part of the monarch met with a strong but 
ineffectual remonstrance from the General Assem¬ 
bly in 1588. “By the Act of 1592,” says Mr. Du- 
gald Stewart, in bis ‘ Life of Dr. Robertson,’ “ which 
gave a legal establishment to the form of church 
government now delineated, the patron of a vacant 
parish was entitled to present to the presbytery a 
person properly qualified ; and the presbytery were 
required, after subjecting the presentee to certain 
trials and examinations, of which they were consti¬ 
tuted the judges,‘.to ordain and settle him as min¬ 
ister of the parish, provided no relevant objection 
should be stated to his life, doctrine, and qualifica¬ 
tions.’ This right of presentation, however, although 
conferred by the fundamental charter of presbyte- 
rian government in Scotland, was early complained 
of as a grievance." 

For upwards of sixty years patronage, though dis¬ 
tasteful to the Scottish people, continued in all its 
force, but at length, in 1G49, the parliament passed 
an Act. abolishing lay patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, and describing it “ as being unlawful and 
3 ii 
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unwarrantable by tbe Word of God, and contrary to 
the doctrines and liberties of this church." This 
Act of Parliament was followed up at their request 
by an Act of the General Assembly, entitled ‘ Di¬ 
rectory for the Election of Ministers.’ Shortly after 
the Restoration of Charles II. in 1G60, however, the 
Act Rescissory, as it is called, was passed, annulling all 
the parliaments held since 1633, with all their pro¬ 
ceedings. and thus restoring patronage along with pre¬ 
lacy. But ihe abolition of prelacy, and the final 
establishment of presbytery in Scotland in 1690, 
once more put an end to lay patronage, compensa¬ 
tion being allowed to patrons for the loss they there¬ 
by sustained. The parliament, sympathizing with 
the hostility generally entertained against patron¬ 
age, passed an Act “discharging, cussing, annulling, 
and making void the power of presenting ministers 
to vacant churches,” and declaring, “ that, in the 
case of the vacancy of any parish, the heritors of the 
said parish, being Protestants, and the elders, are to 
name and propose the person to the whole congrega¬ 
tion, to be either approven or disapproven by them.” 
The obvious intention of this Act was to abolish pa¬ 
tronage entirely, to put an end to presentations, and 
to cause the voice of the people to be heard in the 
choice of ministers. To reconcile the lay patrons to 
denude themselves of their right in favour of the 
parish, the heritors and liferenters were held bound 
to pay to each of them the sum of 600 murks, or 
£33 6s. 8d. its an equivalent. 

The treaty of Union between England and Scot¬ 
land was fully completed and ratified in 1707. It 
was accompanied also with an Act of Security, in 
which the acts confirming the Confession of Faith 
and the Presbyterian form of church government 
were sanctioned and established, “ to continue with¬ 
out any alteration to the people of this land in all 
succeeding generations.” Notwithstanding the as¬ 
surance thus solemnly given to the people of Scot¬ 
land, that the constitution of their church should 
remain intact in all time coming, only a few years 
elapsed when a heavy blow was aimed at its inte¬ 
grity and usefulness. In the parliament of England 
in 1712, a bill for the restoration of church patron¬ 
age in Scotland was introduced, hurried through both 
Mouses with the utmost haste, and passed. The 
commissioners of the church had in their address 
and representation to the queen on the subject, de¬ 
clared the passing of the Patronage Act to be “ con¬ 
trary to our church constitution, so well secured by 
the treaty of Union.” This address the Assembly 
embodied in an act, thus adopting its sentiments as 
those of the whole church. The utmost unanimity 
has prevailed among historians in disapproving of 
this famous Act of Queen Anne. Bishop Burnet 
very plainly declares its design to have been “ to 
weaken and undermine the” Scottish “establish¬ 
ment.” And Sir Walter Scott with equal candour 
states his own impressions on the subject. “There 
is no doubt,” says he, “ that the restoration of the 


right of lay patrons in Queen Anne’s time, was de¬ 
signed to separate the ministers of the Kirk from 
the people who could not be supposed to be equally 
attached to, or influenced by, a minister who held 
his living by the gift of a great man, as by one who 
was chosen by their own free voice,—and to render 
them more dependent on the nobility and gentry, 
amongst whom, much more than the common people, 
the sentiments of Jacobitism predominated.” The 
first General Assembly which met after the passing 
of this memorable Act, ratified and embodied in spe¬ 
cific acts the representations which their commis¬ 
sioners made when in London, and issued particular 
instructions to the Commission of Assembly to use 
all dutiful and proper means for obtaining redress of 
these grievances, — instructions which were repeated 
to every succeeding Commission till the year 1784, 
when they were omitted, and have never since been 
renewed. It is somewhat remarkable that though 
the rights of patrons were restored by the 10th of 
Queen Anne, the exercise of these rights was found 
to be so unpopular that ministers were generally 
settled, till after tbe year 1730, not according to the 
Patronage Act of 1712, but in tbe manner prescribed 
by tbe Act of King William in 1690. About this 
lime, however, an attempt was made to exercise the 
right which Queen Anne’s Act conferred upon the 
patron, and while the people resisted with violence, 
“the church courts,” says Mr. Stewart, “although 
they could not entirely disregard the law, contrived 
in many instances to render it ineffectual, and sanc¬ 
tioned by their authority the prevailing prejudices 
against it. They admitted it as an uncontrovertible 
principle in Presbyterian clmrcli government, that a 
presentee, although perfectly well qualified, and un¬ 
exceptionable in life and doctrine, was nevertheless 
inadmissible to his clerical office, till tbe concurrence 
of tbe people who were to be under his ministry bad 
been regularly ascertained. The form of expressing 
this concurrence was by the subscription of a paper 
termed a Call; which was considered as a step so 
indispensable towards constituting (lie pastoral rela¬ 
tion, that the church courts, when dissatisfied with 
it, as mi expression of the general wishes of the 
parish, sometimes set aside the presentee altogether; 
and when they did authorize a settlement, proceeded 
in a manner which sufficiently implied a greater re¬ 
spect for the call than for the presentation. Many 
of the clergy, considering it as a matter of conscience 
not to take any share in the settlement of an obnox¬ 
ious presentee, refused on such occasions to carry 
into execution tbe orders of their superiors; and such 
was the temper of the times, that the leading men of 
the Assembly, although they wished to support the 
law of the laud, found themselves obliged to have 
recourse to expedients; imposing slight censures on 
the disobedient, ami appointing special committees 
(whom it was found sometimes necessary to protect 
by a military force), to discharge tbe duties which 
the others had declined." < 
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Tt was iu this state of matters that the principles 
of the moderate party in the General Assembly, 
headed by Principal Robertson, obtained the ascen¬ 
dency in that venerable court, and from this time a 
steady and uniform support was given for many 
years to the law of patronage. But all the while the 
form of the call was carefully maintained, although 
it was reduced to an empty and almost unmeaning 
form. At length, however, after Principal Robert¬ 
son bad resigned the leadership of the General As¬ 
sembly, and lie had been succeeded by Dr. Hill of 
St. Andrews, the call began to be considered by 
various members of the moderate section of the 
church as incompatible with patronage, and therefore 
nugatory. The abolition of the call, however, was 
too strong a step to be taken by the church, and 
accordingly it continues, in form at least, down to the 
present day. 

During the years 1783 and 1781 patronage engaged 
the chief attention of the General Assembly, in con¬ 
sequence of a number of overtures having been pre¬ 
sented on the subject. Dr. Hill moved the rejection 
of these overtures “ as inexpedient, ill-founded, and 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of the clutrch.” 
Not only was this motion carried, but another to 
omit tlie clause in the instructions annually given to 
the Commission, which required them to apply for 
redress from the grievance of patronage. The omis¬ 
sion of this clause was nothing less than a tacit ad- 
j mission that the clutrch had ceased to regard patron¬ 
age as a grievance, and was prepared to yield to it 
an uncomplaining submission. The law of patronage 
was now enforced with unflinching firmness by the 
dominant party in the General Assembly, and the 
people generally began to see that opposition or even 
remonstrance was of no avail. From that time for 
many a long year the law of patronage continued iu 
full and uncontrolled operation, while the aversion 
of the people generally to its unrestricted exercise 
seemed every year to become stronger and more in¬ 
veterate. 

Soon after the commencement of the present een- 
] tury the influence and numbers of the moderate 
party began gradually to decline, and in process of 
years the evangelical or popular party, us they are 
called, became an important section in the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. A decided change now took place 
in the spirit and policy of the proceedings of 
that venerable court. The subject of patronage 
came to be discussed. Motion after motion was 
made, with the view of inducing the Assembly to 
i declare patronage a grievance, and to adopt measures 
for its removal. But these motions were rejected 
by very large majorities. The subject of the total 
abolition of patronage had occupied much of the 
I attention of the public, and an anti-patronage society 
had been formed in the year 1825, which, by public 
meetings and occasional publications, excited no 
small interest both among churchmen and dissenters. 
• Tire discussion of the subject, both within and with* 
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out the church courts, led to a very general desire 
that some modification of patronage should take 
place; and hence originated a proposal to effect a 
constitutional limitation of patronage, by restoring 
the call to a proper degree of efficiency. At the 
meeting of the General Assembly in 1832, overtures 
embodying this proposal were laid on the table from 
three synods and eight presbyteries; but by a ma¬ 
jority of forty-two the Assembly decided that it was 
unnecessary and inexpedient to adopt the measures [ 
recommended in the overtures. This refusal, on the 
part of the Assembly, to entertain the subject, only 
tended to increase the excitement of the public mind, 
and in the following year (1833) not less than forty- 
five overtures on calls were laid on the table of the 
Assembly. A very long and able debate ensued, in 
which the question in all its bearings was fully dis¬ 
cussed, and although a positive majority of twenty 
ministers voted in favour of the restoration of the 
efficiency of the call, such was the preponderance of 
elders opposed to it, that the motion was again re¬ 
jected by a majority of twelve. In the Assembly of 
1834, however, the relative strength of the parties 
was found to be materially changed, and a motion 
was passed by a majority of forty-six, declaring that 
the disapproval of a majority of male heads of fami¬ 
lies being communicants should be deemed sufficient 
ground for the presbytery rejecting the person so dis¬ 
approved of. This act on calls is generally known by [ 
the name of the Veto Act, and its chief characteristic 
was, that it put a check upon the law of patronage, 
not by giving a direct efficiency to the positive call 
of a majority of the people, but by rendering the 
dissent of the people conclusive against the pre¬ 
sentee. 

From the passing of the Veto Act dates an im¬ 
portant era iu the history of patronage in Scotland. 
Grave doubts were entertained by many whether it 
was within the power of the church to take such a 
step, and only a few months elapsed when a case oc¬ 
curred which tested its legality. A presentation to 
the parish of Auehtcrarder by the Earl of Kitmoul 
having been rejected by the presbytery of the bounds 
on the ground of the dissent of the people, the ques¬ 
tion was introduced into the courts of law. Several 
similar cases occurred which led to the same step be¬ 
ing taken both by patrons and presentees. The result 
was, that the Veto Act was declared by the civil courts 
to be illegal, and ultra vires. This decision, along 
with several instances which had occurred of alleged 
interference with the spiritual independence of the 
church, produced the disruption of 1843, and the for¬ 
mation of the Free Church of Scotland. Immediately 
after, the Established Clutrch repealed the Veto Act, 
and thus the law of patronage maintained its former 
position in the statute-book of the land. It was 
felt, however, by many tliat some definite expression 
should be given of the mind of the legislature as to 
the relation which existed between patronage and 
the call, which were in danger of being regarded, in 
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consequence ot' all tlmt had happened, ns being neces¬ 
sarily incompatible, and indeed nntngonisric. Hence 
originated Lord Aberdeen's bill, commonly called the 
Scotch Benefices Act, which declared that the pres¬ 
bytery shall pay regard to tho character and number 
of objectors, ami have power to judge whether, in all 
the circumstances of tile case, it be for edification 
that the settlement shall take place. This declara¬ 
tory enactment seemed for some time to be regarded 
by the Established Church as thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory, hut several cases having occurred in which the 
General Assembly declined to give effect to the ob¬ 
jections of a reclaiming majority in a parish, a move¬ 
ment has again commenced on the part of a number 
of the lay-members of the church, who have memo¬ 
rialized the church courts with a view to have the 
question again considered, whether it may not be 
expedient to give complete efficiency to the positive 
call of a majority of the people. It remains to be 
seen whether the ecclesiastical courts will revive the 
discussion of a point of such serious import, while 
the generation still lives which retains a vivid re¬ 
membrance of those eventful years in the church's 
history, reaching from 1834 to 1843. 

PAUL (Festival of the Conversion of St.). 
A festival observed annually by the Church of Home 
on the 25th of January. 

PAULI AN I. STS. See Samosatenians. 

PAULICIANS, a sect which arose in the seventh 
l century in Armenia. They are said to have been a 
j branch of the Manicheans, and to have been descend¬ 
ed from a woman in the province of Satnosata named 
Callinike, who lived about the fourth century, and 
whose two sons, Paulus and Joliannes, were the first 
founders of tho sect. But it is not improbable that the 
sect, drawing a distinction between the teaching of Pe¬ 
ter and that of Paul, and having a decided preference 
to the latter, and oven adopting it as the ground work 
of their own teaching, derived their name from this 
circumstance. The principal founder, however, of the 
1 aulicians is considered by Neaudcr as having been 
Constantine, who flourished toward the end of the sev¬ 
enth century, and chiefly during the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine Pogonatus. The perusal of the 
New Testament, more especially of the epistles of 
1 aid, made a deep impression upon this man's mind, 
and gave a new direction to his whole thoughts and 
feelings, and impelled him to act the part of a reformer, 
ami to seek after the restoration of the primitive apos¬ 
tolic church. For twenty-seven years, that is from 
G57 to G84, did Constantine labour with untiring 
energy to propagate the principles of his sect. At 
length the emperor commenced a violent persecution 
of the Paulicians, and at his instigation Constantine 
| was stoned to death by his own disciples, headed by 
his adopted son, Justus, wiio was the first to raise his 
hand against him. A few years after the sect was 
1 j again willed to endure a severe persecution at the 
hands of the Emperor Justinian II. In the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian, the Paulicians were once more ac- 
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cused at Constantinople, but they are alleged to have 
experienced on that occasion the favour and protec¬ 
tion of the emperor. 

At .the commencement of the ninth century the 
sect was beginning to degenerate through the in¬ 
fluence of false teachers and the effect of internal 
dissensions, but about this period it received a fresh 
impulse from the labours of Sergius, who set himself 
to revive the body of religionists with whom, from 
iiis early youth, he had been connected. His ene¬ 
mies accused him, but in all probability without 
foundation, of assuming tiie name of the Paraclete and 
the Holy Ghost. The Paulicians were not unlikely 
to give rise to this absurd accusation from tiie cir¬ 
cumstance that they approached, in some points of 
doctrine, to the ancient Manicheans, with whom they 
agreed in maintaining a dualistic theory. But with 
this single exception the Manichean and Pauliciau 
systems were at utter variance with each other, 

“ According to the Paulician system,” says Neander, 

“ the entire material world proceeds from the De- 
miurgos, who formed it out of the matter which is [ 
the source of all evil. The soul of man, however, is of 
heavenly origin, and has a germ of life answering to 
the being of the highest God. Thus human nature 
consists of two antagonist principles; but this union 
of the soul with the body, of a different nature, and 
in which all sinful desires have their root; this its 
banishment into the sensual world, a world which 
owes its existence to an altogether different creator, 
and in which it is held captive, cannot possibly be the 
work of the supreme and perfect God. It must be 
the work, therefore, of that hostile Demiurgos, which 
lias sought to draw the germ of divine life into his 
own empire, and there to hold it prisoner. Accord¬ 
ing to this account we must ascribe to the Paulicians 
an anthropogony and anthropology corresponding to 
these principles. They must either have deduced 
their theory from the doctrine of tiie pre-existence 
of the soul, connecting it with the supposition that I 
the Demiurgos is perpetually striving to entice the [ 
souls which belong to a higher sphere into the mate- I 
rial world; or, like the old Syrian Gnostics, they 
must have believed that the Demiurgos was able to 
drive from its original seat the germ of divine life j I 
into the visible form of the first man, created after 
the type of a higher world; that this germ is ever in i1 
process of development; and that hence is the begin¬ 
ning of human souls." 

1 he Paulicians believed in an original relationship 
ol the soul to God, and an enduring union with hint ' 
which the Demiurgos could not destroy. Consist¬ 
ently with their views they could not ascribe a ma¬ 
terial body to the Redeemer, or one capable of actual i 
suffering, and hence they can scarcely be said to 
have held the doctrine of an atonement through tiie 
sufferings of Christ. They desired to restore botli | 
in life and doctrine the simplicity of the apostolic 
age, and they called themselves, therefore, the Ca- J 
tliolic Church and Christians. “ It was the wish of 
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these people,” to quote again from Neander, “ to re¬ 
store an apostolic simplicity to the church. Thus 
they asserted, that among the varieties of outward 
forms and ceremonies in the dominant church, the 
true life of piety was lost; and they contended 
against every species of trust in outward things, es¬ 
pecially the sacraments. They carried this opposi¬ 
tion so far, that they rejected altogether the formal 
celebration of baptism, and the Lord's Supper. 
Hence they argued, that Christ never intended to 
institute a water baptism for all times; but that by 
this baptism he had signified a spiritual baptism, in 
which, by means of his doctrine, that living water, 
he imparts himself to all mankind. In the same 
manner they also believed, that the eating of the 
flesh, and drinking of the blood of Christ, consisted 
only in a lively communion with him by his doctrine, 
bv his word, which are his true flesh and blood. It 
was not of material bread, or material wine, that he 
spoke, as his flesh and blood, but of his words, which 
ought to be for souls, what bread and wine are for 
the body.” 

The Paulicians, rejecting the Old Testament from 
the canon of Scripture, made their appeal on every 
point solely to the. New Testament, with the excep¬ 
tion, however, of the. Epistles of Peter. They put 
away from them all the outward religious ceremo¬ 
nies then in use, and even baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper they regarded ns wholly spiritual acts. Af¬ 
ter tlie deallt of Sergius, which occurred in a. d. 
835, no single individual was elected to preside over 
them, but they were governed by a council of their 
teachers. They patiently submitted to persecution 
of every kind fora time, but at length, driven to mad¬ 
ness by the cruel treatment of the Empress Theo¬ 
dora, wlto had resolved to exterminate them, they 
flew to arms in self-defence. Military officers itad 
been sent throughout Armenia witli orders to mas¬ 
sacre every member of the obnoxious sect, and on this 
occasion no fewer than 100,000 are reported to have 
fallen victims to this indiscriminate carnage. A body 
of nearly 5,000 Paulicians, however, escaped from 
this bloody outrage, and found an asylum in Me- 
litiue, a province of Armenia, then under the doini- 
1 nion of the Saracens, in conjunction witli whom they 
j often committed serious depredations upon the Greek 
Empire, and laid waste the provinces of Asia Minor, 
j In consequence of a treaty formed with the Emperor 
i Zimisces, in a. i). 970, a considerable number of the 

1 Puulicinns removed to Thrace, where a colony of 

11 them itad been formed even in the eighth century, 
j Under the name of Euchites (which see), they itad 

1 become numerous among the Bulgarians, and thence 
they extended themselves into other parts of Europe. 
Small communities of BOGOMILES (which see), as 
they were also called, were found among the Bul¬ 
garians throughout the Middle Ages, and Paulicians, 
under many changes, have continued to exist in and 
around Philippopolis and in the valleys of the Ilteimts 
! until the present dav. 

But it was in Asia, and more especially in Arme¬ 
nia and tiie adjacent countries, where the sect at first 
originated, that it continued to maintain its ground 
with peculiar vigour. Here, however, the Paulician 
doctrines underwent considerable modification, being 
mixed up with some of the opinions and tendencies 
of the Oriental Parskes (which see). There bad long 
previously existed itt Armenia a sect called the Ari- 
vurdis (which see), or children of the sun, a name 
which they derived from their worship of that lumi¬ 
nary. But in addition to this older sect, the Pauli¬ 
cians, having imbibed some of the tenets and even 
practices of the Parsecs , gave rise to a new sect, 
called the Tiiondkacians (which see), from the vil¬ 
lage Tltondrac, in which their founder settled. This 
modification of the Paulician system arose from ah 
attempt to make a new combination of Parseeism 
and Christianity. The Paulicians thus mingled up 
with other Oriental sects, existed itt Armenia till the 
middle of the eleventh century; and thence they 
spread into other countries, particularly the adjacent 
provinces of the Roman Empire, partly scattered by 
persecution, and partly desirous to diffuse their pe¬ 
culiar opinions. 

PAULINIANS, a name sometimes applied by the 
Arians to the ancient Christians, from Paulinus, 
bishop of Antioch. 

PAUPERES CATHOLIC! (Lat. Poor Catho¬ 
lics), a Romish order which was formed in the twelfth 
century, and confirmed by Pope Innocent III. It 
consisted of Waldeuses, wlto had conformed to the 
dominant church. Some ecclesiastics from the south 
of France, who itad once been Waldensians, took the 
lead in the formation of this order, particularly a 
person named Durand do Osca. It maintained it¬ 
self for some time in Catalonia. The design of this 
society is thus described by Neander: “ The eccle¬ 
siastics and better educated were to busy themselves 
witli preaching, exposition of the Bible, religious in¬ 
struction, and combating the sects; but all the laity, 
wlto were not qualified to exhort the people and 
combat the sects, should occupy houses by them¬ 
selves, where they were to live in a pious and order¬ 
ly manner. This spiritual society, so remodelled, 
should endeavour to bring about a reunion of all the 
Waldeuses with the church. As the Waldeuses held 
it unchristian to shed blood and to swear, and the 
presiding officers of the new spiritual society begged 
the Pope that those wlto were disposed to join them 
should be released from all obligation of complying 
with customs of this sort, the Pope granted, at their 
request, that all such as joined (Item should not be 
liable to be called upon for military service against 
Christians, nor to lake an oatlt in civil processes; 
adding, indeed, the important clause,—so far as this 
rule could be observed in a healthful manner with¬ 
out injury or offence to others ; and, especially, with 
the permission of the secular lords. In Italy and 
Spain, also, the zeal of these representatives of the 
church tendency among the Waldeuses seemed to 
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meet with acceptance. The Pope gladly lent a 
hand in promoting its more general spread, and he 
was inclined to grant to those who came over to 
it, when they had once become reconciled with the 
church, various marks of favour, llut he insisted 
on unconditional submission; and refused to enter 
into any conditional engagements." The principles 
of the Waldenscs were too firmly rooted to be se¬ 
riously affected bv the society of the Pauperes Ca- 
tholici, and, accordingly, it is said to have gradually 
died away.> 

PAUPERES CH RISTI (Eat. The Poor of Christ), 
a Roman Catholic order which arose in the twelfth 
century, formed by a zealous ecclesiastic called Ro¬ 
bert of Arbriscelles, on whom Pope Urban 11. had 
conferred the dignity of apostolic preacher. The 
religious society termed Pauperes Christi was com¬ 
posed of persons of both sexes, and of ecclesiastics 
and laymen who wished to learn the way of spiritual 
living under the direction of the founder of the order. 

PAUPERES DE LOMBARDIA (Lat. Poor 
Mon of Lombardy), a name applied in the twelfth 
century to the Wai.denses (which see), in the north 
of Italy, derived from the province in which they 
were chiefly found. 

PAU8A1UI, an appellation given to the priests 
of Isis (which see), at Rome, because in their reli¬ 
gious processions they were accustomed to make 
pauses at. certain places where they engaged in sing¬ 
ing hymns and performing other sacred rites. 

l’AVAN, a Hindu deity who is believed to pre¬ 
side over the winds. He was the father of IIanu- 
MAN (which see), the ape-god. 

PAVOR, a personification of Fear, worshipped by 
the ancient Romans, as a companion of Mars, the 
god of war. The worship of this deity is said to 
have been instituted by Tullus Hostilius. 

PAVORU, priests among the ancient Romans 
who conducted the worship of Payor (which see). 

PAX, a personification of Peace, worshipped by 
the ancient Romans. A festival was celebrated an¬ 
nually in honour of this goddess on the 30th of 
April. 

PAX, a small tablet of silver or ivory, or some 
other material, by means of which the kiss of peace 
was circulated through Christian congregations in 
ancient times. It was customary in primitive times 
for Christians, in their public assemblies, to give one 
another a holy kiss, or a kiss of peace. But when 
this practice was discontinued in consequence of 
some appearance of scandal which had arisen out of 
it. the pax was introduced instead, consisting of a 
small tablet which first received the kiss of the offi¬ 
ciating minister, after which it was presented to the 
deacon, and by him again to the people, each of 
whom kissed it in turn, thus transmitting through¬ 
out the whole assembly the symbol of Christian love 
and peace. 

PAX VOBI8 (Lat. Peace be to you), an ordi¬ 
nary salutation among the ancient Christians. It 

was addressed by the bishop or pastor to the people 
at his first entrance into the church — a practice 
which is frequently mentioned by Chrysostom, who 
derives it from apostolic practice. The same form of 
salutation was employed in commencing all the offices 
of the church, but more especially by the reader 
when commencing the reading of the Scriptures. 
The custom continued in the African churches until 
the third council of Carthage forbade its use by' the 
reader. This form of salutation, “ Peace be with 
you,” to which the people usually answered, “ And 
with thy spirit,” was commonly pronounced by a 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon in the church, as Chry¬ 
sostom informs us. It was customary to repeat the 
“ Pax Voliis” before beginning the sermon, and at - 
least four limes in the course of the communion ser¬ 
vice. It was used also when dismissing the congrega¬ 
tion at the close of divine worship. The deacon 
sent the people away from the house of God with 
the solemn prayer, “Go in peace." In the Liturgy 
of the Church of England a similar salutation oc¬ 
curs, “The Lord be with you," to which the people 
reply, “ And with thv spirit.” 

PEACE. See Pax. 

PEACE-OFFERINGS, sacrifices or oblations 
among the ancient Hebrews, which were intended to 
express gratitude to God for his goodness. They 
were divided into three classes, thank-offerings, free¬ 
will-offerings, and offerings for vows. The first were 
expressive of thankfulness for mercies received ; the 
second by way of devotion; and the third with the 
view of obtaining future blessings. The peace-offer¬ 
ings of the Hebrews were either offered by the whole 
congregation, or by particular individuals. The first 
consisted of two lambs offered at the Feast of Pen¬ 
tecost. The second sort were of three kinds: (1.) 
Those which were offered without bread — a species 
of peace-offerings of a festive nature at the three so- 
lemn festivals. (2.) Those which were offered with 
bread, that is, with unleavened cakes mingled with 1 
oil. These were peace-offerings of thanksgiving. 

(3.) The ram of the Nazakite (which see). The 
south side of the court of the Temple was the usual 
place in which all peace-offerings were sacrificed, and 
the blood was sprinkled round about the altar. The 
offerer might eat his share of the sacrifice in any ( 
clean place in Jerusalcm ; and even, if be chose, in the 
Temple. The peace-offering of thanksgiving was 
eaten the same day ; but a vow or freewill-offering 
might be eaten on the following day. The animals 
used in this kind of sacrifices were bullocks, rams, 
heifers, ewes, or goats ; birds were not sacrificed in 
this way. The flesh of the sacrifice was divided be¬ 
tween the priest and the offerer; the priest receiving 
for his part the breast and the right shoulder, while 
the offerer had all the rest. The number of peace- 
offerings sacrificed every year was very great. 

PECTORAL. See Bbeast-Peate. 

PECULIARS, a term used in England to denote 
parishes and places exempted from the jurisdiction of !.| 
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tlie ordinary of the diocese in which they are situat¬ 
ed. Before the Reformation, the Pope exempted 
these places from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the diocese, and this peculiarity was never changed. 

PECUNIA, a god worshipped among the ancient 
Romans as presiding over money. 

PEDILAVIUM (Lat. Pcs, pedis, a foot, and la- 
vare, to wash), the ceremony of washing the feet of 
thirteen pilgrims, in imitation of our blessed Lord 
washing the feet of the apostles. 1 he Romish 
Church practise this ceremony on Maundy Thurs¬ 
day (which see), in the following manner. After 
reading John xiii. the gospel for the day, the pre¬ 
late or superior strips off his pluvial, and is girded 
with a towel by the deacon and subdeacon. Thus 
girded he proceeds to the ceremony of foot-wash¬ 
ing. Those whose feet are to be washed being ar¬ 
ranged in a line, the clerks supplying the bason 
and water, the prelate kneels and washes the right 
foot of each, one by one, the subdeacon holding 
it for him, and the deacon supplying the towel, 
he wipes and kisses the foot. \V bile this rite is 
in course of being performed, several antiphones, 
versicles, and other pieces of sacred music are chant¬ 
ed. All being washed, the prelate washes liis 
hands, and wipes them with another towel; then 
returning to the place where he was before, he re¬ 
sumes the pluvial, and standing with his head un¬ 
covered, says the Paternoster secretly, with some 
versicles and responsories aloud, and then concludes 
with the following prayer: “0 Lord, we beseech 
thee, be present to this office of our service, and be¬ 
cause thou didst vouchsafe to wash the feet of thy 
disciples, despise not the works of thy hands, which 
thou hast commanded us to observe; that like as 
here outward defilements are washed away for us, 
and by us; so the inward sins of us all may be wash¬ 
ed away by thee. The which vouchsafe thyself to 
grant, who livest, &c. R. Amen.” 

The Pedilavium is practised by the Moravian 
Brethren. Formerly it was observed by some con¬ 
gregations of the Brethren before every celebration 
of the communion. At present it is practised only 
at certain seasons, as on Maundy Thursday by the 
whole congregation, and on some other occasions in 
'the choirs. It is performed by each sex separately, 
accompanied with the singing of suitable verses, 
treating of our being washed from sin by the blood 
of Christ. The Glassites in Scotland also observe 
the Pedilavium. 

PEEPAL TREE, an extraordinary tree of the 
fig tribe which grows in Hindustan. It is thus de¬ 
scribed by Mrs. Speir, in her ‘ Life in Ancient In¬ 
dia:’ “The leaf is heart-shaped, with a long taper 
point and a slender leaf-stalk, rustling in the wind. 
The roots of the peepal spread horizontally near the 
surface of the ground, and old peepal-trees often ex¬ 
hibit a great extent of bare roots, owing to the ground 
having been washed away; the trunks also lose 
their roundness with age, and become so full of 


ridges as to look like several trunks united: this 

tree is remarkable for the facility with which its 
seeds germinate, springing up in every crevice of 
brickwork, to which, if not speedily removed, their 
rapid growth causes great destruction. In India, in 
consequence, ruins and the peepal are as much asso¬ 
ciated in the mind as ruins and ivy are in England. 
And not only in brickwork does it spring unbidden, 
but its sprouts are often seen on other trees, and es¬ 
pecially on the summit of the palmyra, where its 
berries or seeds are frequently dropped by birds. 
Tire peepal then sends its roots down outside the 
palmyra stem, round which they gradually form a 
case, until at length nothing is seen of the palmyra 
except the head, which appears to be growing in the 
midst of a peepal tree. When this occurs the joint 
tree becomes a very sacred object, modern Hindus 
regarding it as a divine marriage. Trees in India 
also grow together by simple contact, and trees half 
peepal and half banyan, or half peepal and half man¬ 
go, are by no means uncommon; and in some cases 
the union is even purposely effected,—a notion at 
present prevailing in the central parts of India, that 
the fruit of a new mango plantation must not be 
tasted until an imaginary marriage has been per¬ 
formed between the mangoes and some other tree ; 
and mouey must be spent and feasting carried on to 1 
as great an extent as if the marriage were a real 
one." 

PEGASIDES, a name given to the Muses, as 
well as to other nymphs of wells and brooks. 

PEGASUS, according to the earlier Greek writers, 
the thundering horse of Zeus, but according to the 
later the horse of Eos. He is represented as a winged 
horse, and is said by his hoof to have caused the 
well Ilippocrene to spring forth. Hence the Muses 
who drank of this inspiring well are sometimes term¬ 
ed Peyasidcs. 

PEGOMANCY (Gr. page, a fountain, and man- 
teia , divination), a species of divination anciently 
practised with water drawn from a fountain. See 

Hydromancy. 

PE1RITH0US, one of the Lapitiiaf. (which see), 
who was worshipped anciently at Athens, along with 
Theseus, as a hero. 

PELAGIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
commencement of the fifth century. Its founder, by 
name Pelagius, is alleged to have been a British 
monk, and there is an English legend that his real 
name was Morgan. Neither the place nor the date 
of his nativity, however, can be ascertained. His 
first appearance in history is in the character of a 
rigid ascetic resident at Rome. Animated by no de¬ 
sire to form a new doctrinal system, he seems to 
have been chiefly anxious to oppose certain practical 
errors then prevalent, more especially the tendency 
to a worldly spirit, which was so prominent a feature 
of the character of Christians in his day. By this 
view of matters his theological views were to a 
great extent modified and determined. “ Hence he 
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was of the opinion,” its Neandcr remarks, “that, in 
all moral exhortations the great point to be aimed at 
was, to make men clearly see that they were in want 
of none of the faculties necessary for fulfilling the 
divine commands; to bring them to a conscious 
J sense of the power bestowed on them by the Creator 
for accomplishing all good ends, as he says that he 
himself was accustomed to pursue this method in 
his cxhortatory writings. Hence lie appealed to the 
examples of virtue exhibited among the Pagans, in 
proof of how much nature, left to itself, could effect 
even among the heathen ; and argued that, with the 
new aids and advantages possessed by Christians, the 
same nature would be able to do still more. On this 
principle, and from this point of view, he denied that 
there was any such thing as a corruption of human 
nature, which had grown out of the fall. Such a 
doctrine appeared to him but a means of encourag¬ 
ing moral indolence — a means of excuse supplied to 
the hands of vicious men. The question which from 
the first had so occupied the profound mind of Au¬ 
gustin — the question concerning the origin of sin in 
man — could not be attended with so much difficulty 
to the more superficial mind of Pelagius. This was 
no enigma for him ; it seemed to him a thing per¬ 
fectly natural that there should be moral evil. The 
necessary condition to the existence of moral good is 
the possibility of evil. Evil and good are to be de¬ 
rived alike from the free-will, which either yields to 
the seductions of sense, or overcomes them." 

At Ilotnc Pelagius became acquainted with Celes- 
| tins, who, being of a kindred spirit with himself, 
renounced his profession as an advocate and em¬ 
braced the monastic life, desirous of devoting him¬ 
self to a strict observance of all the precepts and 
counsels of Christ. In a. d. 411 the two friends left 
Home in company, and passed to Africa, where they 
fook up their abode at Carthage. The rumour, how¬ 
ever, that they had become infected with theological 
errors went before them, and reached the ears of Au¬ 
gustin, who lost no time in summoning a council on 
the subject. Six heretical propositions were set 
forth ns held by Celestius, all of which, however, 
were grounded on the idea, that the sin of Adam had 
injured only himself, not the whole human family; 
whence was drawn the conclusion, that children still 
came into the world in the same state in which Adam 
found himself before the fall. Coelcstius endea¬ 
voured to obviate the imputation of heresy by alleg¬ 
ing that the points in dispute had never been for¬ 
mally decided by the church, and, therefore, ought 
to be regarded as open questions. But such eva¬ 
sions were of no avail, and, accordingly, he was ex¬ 
cluded from church fellowship. 

Pelagius having quilted Africa, and passed to 
Palestine in a. d. 415, the controversy was renewed 
in that country, and Jerome, who was then resident 
at Bethlehem, keenly opposed the Pelagian doctrine 
concerning free-will, and concerning the freedom 
from corruption of human nature. On this latter 


point Pelagius was accused of maintaining that 

man is without sin, and can easily obey the Divine 
commandments if he chooses. The subject was dis¬ 
cussed in a synod over which Bishop John of Jeru¬ 
salem presided, when the simple statement of Pela¬ 
gius, that he acknowledged the Divine assistance to 
be necessary in order that a man might be enabled 
to obey the law of God, was received as a satisfactory 
explanation. The opponents of Pelagius, however, 
determined to renew the assault before another 
bishop and a still more numerous assembly. The 
same year, accordingly, a synod was assembled at 
Diospolis in Palestine, under the presidency of Ku- 
logius, bishop of Cffisarea. This council also, like 
the former one, was ready to acquit Pelagius, pro¬ 
vided only that grace and free-will were both main¬ 
tained—a point which of course was readily conced¬ 
ed. lie agreed to condemn all that taught the con¬ 
trary doctrines on condition that he was allowed to 
condemn them as fools, not as heretics. The result 
of the whole matter was, that Pelagius was recog¬ 
nized as a member of the Catholic Church. 

Thus by the verdict of two Oriental church as¬ 
semblies was Pelagius acquitted of the charge of 
heresy. Augustin and the North African Church, 
by way of counterpoise, appealed to the Roman 
Bishop Innocent for his opinion on the disputed 
points ; Pelagius and Ccelestius also appealed to the 
same quarter. The decision of Innocent was con¬ 
demnatory of the Pelagian doctrines ; but dying soon 
after, he was succeeded in the papal chair by Zosi- 
mus; and Coelestius having appeared in person at 
Home, and presented a confession of faith, plausibly 
drawn up, the new Roman bishop despatched two 
letters to the North African bishops, in which lie 
gave the most decided testimony to the orthodoxy 
of Pelagius and Ccelestius, reproving their accusers 
in the strongest terms, for raising a controversy on 
questions which lmd no connection whatever with 
the faith. On receiving these letters from the Ho¬ 
man bishop, the North African bishops summoned a 
council at Carthage, which unanimously protested 
against the decision. Zosimus, startled at the re¬ 
sistance thus offered to his authority, agreed to sus¬ 
pend the final decision of the matter until after further 
examination. But without longer delay the Novth 
African bishops held an assembly at Carthage in 
a. D. 418, at which nine canons were framed in oppo¬ 
sition to Pelagianism. 

The doctrines of this heretical system are thus 
sketched by Walch : “ 1. Men as they now come 
into the world are, in respect to their powers and 
abilities, in the same state in which Adam was 
created. 2. Adam sinned, but his sinning harmed 
no one but himself. 3. Human nature therefore 
is not changed by the fall, mid death is not a pun¬ 
ishment for sin ; but Adatn would have died had 
he not apostatized. For death is inseparable from 
our nature, and the same is true of the pains of 
child-birth, diseases, and outward evils, particularly 













































in children. 4. Much loss is the guilt of Adam's sin 
imputed to his offspring, for God would be unjust 
if he imputed to us the actions of others. 5. Such 
imputation camiot be proved by the fact that Christ 
has redeemed infants; for, this redemption is to be 
understood of their heirship to the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, from which an heirship to another’s guilt will 
not follow. 6. Neither does the baptism of infants 
prove such an imputation; for they thereby obtain 
the kingdom of heaven, which Christ has promised 
only to baptized persons. 7. When children die 
without baptism they are not therefore damned. 
They are indeed excluded from the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven, but not from eternal blessedness. For the Pe¬ 
lagians held to a threefold state after death ; damna¬ 
tion for sinners, the kingdom of heaven for baptized 
Christians who live a holy life and for baptized chil¬ 
dren, and eternal life for unbaptized children and for 
unbaplized adults who live virtuous lives. 8. Much 
less is human nature depraved in consequence ol the 
fall of Adam. There is therefore no hereditary sin. 
9. For though it maybe granted that Adam is so far 
■ the author of sin, as he was the first that sinned and 
1 by his example has seduced others, yet this is not to 
I i be understood of a propagation of sin by generation. 

I 10. This supposed propagation of sin is the less ad- 
I missible, because it would imply a propagation of 
souls, which is not true. 11. Neither can such a 
propagation be maintained without impeaching the 
justice of God, introducing unconditional necessity, 
and destroying our freedom. 12. It is true there are 
i in men sinful propensities, in particular the propen¬ 
sity for sexual intercourse, but these are not sins. 
13. If sin was propagated by natural generation, and 
every motion of the sinful propensities and every de- 
j sire therefore were sinful, then the marriage state 
would be sinful. 14. As man has ability to sin, so 
| has he also not only ability to discern what is good, 
but likewise power to desire it and to perform it. 
And this is the freedom of the will, which is so essen¬ 
tial to man that he cannot lose it. 15. The grace 
which the Scriptures represent as the source of 
morally good actions in man, Pelagius understood to 
denote various things. For he understood the word 
(a) of the whole constitution of our nature and espe¬ 
cially of the endowment of free will; (b) of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the divine law; (c) of the forgiveness 

I of past sins without any influence on the future con¬ 
duct ; (d) of the example of Christ’s holy life, which 
he called the grace of Christ; (e) of the internal 
change in the understanding whereby the truth is 
| recognized, which lie called grace and also the assist¬ 
ance of the Holy Spirit; (f) and sometimes grace 
with him was equivalent to baptism and blessedness. 
16. Man is as capable of securing salvation by the 
proper use of his powers, as of drawing on himself 
damnation by the misuse of them. 17. And there¬ 
fore God has given men a law, and this law prescribes 
nothing impossible. 18. God requires from men a per¬ 
fect personal obedience to his law. 19. Actions origi¬ 


nating from ignorance or forgetfulness are not sinful. 
20. So also natural propensities or the craving of 
tilings sinful is not of itself sinful. 21. Therefore 
perfect personal obedience to the law on the part of 
men is practicable, through the uncorruptness of the 
powers of nature. 22. And by grace (consisting in 
external divine aids, the right use of which depends 
on men’s free will) good works are performed. They 
did not deny all internal change in men by grace, 
but they confined it solely to the understanding, and 
controverted all internal change of the will. They 
also limited the necessity of this grace by maintain¬ 
ing that it was not indispensable to all men, and that 
it only facilitated the keeping of God’s command¬ 
ments. 23. This possibility of performing good 
works by the free use of our natural powers they en¬ 
deavoured to prove, by the existence of virtuous 
persons among the pagans ; and likewise — 24. From 
the saints mentioned in the Old Testament, whom 
they divided into two classes — the first from Adam 
to Moses, who like the pagans had only natural 
grace; the second, from Moses to Christ, who had 
the grace of the law. Some of the saints who had 
the law were all their lifetime without sin, others sin¬ 
ned indeed, but being converted they ceased to sin 
and yielded a perfect obedience to the law. 25. The 
grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, is 
a consequence of precedent good works; 26. mid 
such obedience is absolutely necessary to salvation. 
27. Sins originating from a misuse of human free¬ 
dom and continued by imitation and by custom were 
forgiven, under the Old Testament solely on account 
of good works, and under the New Testament through 
the grace of Christ. 28. Their idea of t he way of 
salvation then was this: A man who lias sinned con¬ 
verts himself — that is, lie leaves off sinning and this 
by his own powers. lie believes on Christ — that is, 
lie embraces his doctrines. lie is now baptized, and 
on account of this baptism all his previous sins are 
forgiven him, and he is without sin. lie lias the in¬ 
structions and the example of Christ, whereby he is 
placed in a condition to render perfect obedience to 
the divine law. This he can do if lie will, and lie 
can either withstand all temptations or fall from 
grace. 29. Moreover they admitted conditional de¬ 
crees, the condition of which was either foreseen 
good works or foreseen sin.” 

Through the influence of the North African bish¬ 
ops the Roman emperors were prevailed upon to 
issue several edicts against Pelagius and Ccelestius, 
and their adherents. The Roman bishop Zosimus, 
perceiving that the civil authorities took so decided 
a part, and that a strong anti-Pelagian party had 
arisen, issued a circular or letter, in which lie pro¬ 
nounced sentence of condemnation on Pelagius and 
Ccelestius, and declared himself on the doctrines ol 
the corruption of human nature, of grace, and of 
baptism, in accordance with the views of the North 
African Church. This circular letter was sent 
throughout the Western churches, and all bishops 
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were required to subscribe it on puin of deprivation, 
and even excommunication. Eighteen bishops of 
I taly, who favoured Pelagius and his doctrines, were 
in consequence subjected to this severe penalty ;_and 
down to the middle of the fifth century, various off¬ 
shoots from the Pelagian party were found in differ¬ 
ent parts of Italy. The eighteen bishops who had 
thus been deposed and driven from Italy for favour¬ 
ing Pelagian doctrine, chiefly repaired to Constan¬ 
tinople, where, becoming mixed up to a certain 
extent with the Ncstorians, they were condemned 
along with them at the general synod of Ephesus, 
a. d. 431. 

The chief, and assuredly the ablest opponent of 
Pelagian doctrine was Augustin (which see), who, 
in several works which he published on the disputed 
points, defended the doctrines of grace and predes¬ 
tination with a power of argument so strong as to 
rank him justly among the most skilful polemic 
divines of which the Christian Church can boast. 
In the latter part of his life, Augustin was engaged 
in a keen controversy with the Semi-Pelagians, a sect 
which avose in Gaul, and consisted of opponents of 
Augustin’s doctrine of predestination, while the de¬ 
fenders of that doctrine were termed Pkedestina- 
kians (which see). 

PELANI, a sort of cakes used anciently iu Athens 
in making libations to the gods. They were substi¬ 
tuted instead of animal sacrifices by the command of 
Cecrops. 

PELLERWOINEN, the god of plants among the 
Finns. 

PELLONIA, an nncient Roman deity who was 
believed to ward off the attacks of enemies. 

PELOPEIA, a festival held annually at Elis 
among the ancient Greeks, in honour of Pelops, king 
ot Pisa in Elis, from whom the Peloponnesus is 
supposed to have derived its name. His sanctuary 
stood in the grove Altis, where the young men an¬ 
nually scourged themselves iu his honour. The 
magistrates of Elis also offered there a yearly sacri¬ 
fice of a black ram. 

PELORIA, a festival of the Pelasgi, in which 
they sacrificed to Jupiter Pelor. It partook of the 
nature of the Saturnalia (which see). 

PELUSIOT/E (Gr. from pelos, mud), a name ap¬ 
plied by the. Origanisls in the third century to the 
orthodox Christians, denoting that they were earthly, 
sensual, carnally-minded men, because they differed 
from them iu their apprehension of spiritual and 
heavenly bodies. 

PENANCE, the i ifliction of punishment for ec¬ 
clesiastical offences. Its introduction into the Chris¬ 
tian Church is to be dated from the earliest times. 
(See Censures, Ecclesiastical.) The history of 
the Primitive Church, for the first three centuries, is 
full of information on this subject. The apostolical 
fathers very frequently treat of penance as a part of 
church discipline, as distinguished from the spiritual 
grace of penitence. Tertullian devoted an entire 


treatise to the subject of penitence, from which it 
would appear, that even so early as the second cen¬ 
tury a complete system of discipline and penance 
existed in the church. This discipline he describes 
as consisting in exhortations and censures, and to¬ 
kens of Divine displeasure. Penance had a refer¬ 
ence only to those who had been excluded from the 
communion of the church, and its object was the re¬ 
conciliation of the offender with the church. It was 
inflicted only for open and scandalous offences, it 
being a recognized maxim with the ancient Chris¬ 
tians, that the church takes no cognizance of secret 
sins. It belongs to a later age to arrogate the power 
of forgiving sins. 

When a penitent wished to do public penance in 
the early ages of the Christian Church, he was for¬ 
mally granted penance by the imposition of hands, 
lie was then obliged to appear in sackcloth, and as 
Eusebius adds, sprinkled with ashes. Nor were the 
greatest personages exempted from this ceremony, 
which continued through the whole course of their 
penance, and they were even clothed in this humi¬ 
liating garb when they appeared before the church 
to receive formal absolution. While penitents were 
obliged to wear a mourning dress, some canons en- 
joined male penitents to cut oil'their hair, or shave 
their heads, and female penitents to wear a peniten- | 
tial veil, and either to cut off their Imir or appear with 
it dishevelled and hanging loose about their shoul- : 
ders. All classes of penitents exercised themselves 
iu private abstinence, mortification, fasting, and self- 
denial. 

The privilege of performing public penance in the 
church was only allowed once to all kinds of relap- 
sers, but not oftetter; and this practice prevailed not 
only during the three first centuries, but for some 
time after that period. The ordinary course of penance 
often extended to ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and j 
for some sins throughout the whole course of the na¬ 
tural life, the penitent being only absolved and re¬ 
conciled at the point of death. If, however, in the 
last-mentioned case, the penitent, after having been 
reconciled to the church, recovered from his sick¬ 
ness, he was obliged to perform the whole penance 
which would have been required of him had he not j l 
in the peculiar circumstances procured absolution. 

At an early period those who had been guilty of 
idolatry, adultery, and murder, were refused admis¬ 
sion to the communion of the church even at the 
bust hour. 

According to the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
penance is a sacrament which is necessary in order 
to the remission of sins committed after baptism. 

In the Douay version of the Scriptures, accordingly, 
the term penance is generally substituted for repent¬ 
ance. Thus, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all like - 1 
wise perish,” is rendered, 11 Except ye do penance, 
ye shall all likewise perish;" and in Matt. iii. 2, wo 
have not “Repent,” but “Do penance, for the king- j 
dom of heaven is at hand;” and again in Mark i. 4, i 
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| «John was in the desert baptizing and preaching 
I the baptism of penance for the remission of sins.” 

The council of Trent thus lays down the doctrine 
of penance in its canons: “ Whoever shall affirm 
that penance, as used in the Catholic Church, is not 
truly and properly a sacrament, instituted by Christ 
our Lord, for the benefit of the faithful, to reconcile 
them to God, as often as they shall tall into sin after 
baptism : let him be accursed. 

“ Whoever shall deny, that in order to the full 
and perfect forgiveness of sins, three acts are re¬ 
quired of the penitent, constituting as it were the 
matter of the sacrament of penance, namely, contri¬ 
tion, confession, and satisfaction, which are called 
the three parts of penance; or shall affirm that 
there are only two parts of penance, namely, terrors 
wherewith the conscience is smitten by the sense ot 
sin, and faith, produced by the gospel, or by absolu¬ 
tion, whereby the person believes that his sins are 
forgiven him through Christ: let him be accursed.” 

The three parts of penance, then, according to the 
Romish Church, are contrition, confession, and satis¬ 
faction. Contrition is described as “ a hearty sor¬ 
row for our sins, proceeding immediately from the 
j j love of God above all things, and joined with a firm 
purpose of amendment." But this spiritual grace is 
] not absolutely necessary to the proper reception of 
the sacrament of penance; imperfect contrition, or 
as it is termed by Romish writers, attrition, will accom¬ 
plish the object. Hence the council of Trent ex 
prcssly declares, that “attrition, with the sacrament 
of penance, will place a man in a state of salvation.” 

The second part of penance is confession, or as it 
is usually designated, auricular confession, being the 
secret confession of sins to a priest. The confes¬ 
sional, accordingly, forms an essential accompani¬ 
ment of every place of worship, and the council of 
Lateran decrees, “ That every man and woman, after 
they come to years of discretion, shall privately con 
fess their sins to their own priest, at least once a- 
year, and endeavour faithfully to perform the pen¬ 
ance enjoined on them; and after this they shall 
come to the sacrament, at least at Easter, unless the 
I priest, for some reasonable cause, judges it fit for 
them to abstain at that time. And whoever does 
not perform this, is to be excommunicated front the 
church ; and if he die he is to be refused Christian 
burial." 11 Once a year then, at least," says the Rev. 

I Dr. Andrew Thomson, in an admirable Lecture on 
the Confessional, " the Roman Catholic, having used 
a variety of prescribed expedients, in order to bring 
his sins to his remembrance, and to produce a right 
state of mind for confessing, is required to approach 
the tribunal of penance, which is usually a small in¬ 
closed place situated in some obscure part of the 
cathedral or chapel. Imagine to yourselves a priest 
seated on this tribunal, to receive from a professing 
penitent a confession of all the sins he has commit¬ 
ted since he last confessed,—sins the most secret, 
and, it may be, the most impure; while sitting there 


in the assumed character of the vicegerent of the 
great God, he is regarded by the trembling devotee 
as invested with the tremendous power of binding 
his sin upon him, or of absolving him from its guilt. 
The penitent drawing near, is required to kneel 
down at the side of the priest, and having made the 
sign of the cross, with uncovered head, with closed 
eyes bent towards the earth, and uplifted hands, to 
ask the blessing of the priest in these words: ‘Pray, 
father, give me your blessing, for I have sinned.’ 
Having received the blessing, he next repeats the first 
part of the ‘ Confiteor,’ as follows : — 1 1 confess to 
Almighty God, to the blessed Virgin Mary, to bless¬ 
ed Michael the Archangel, to blessed John Baptist, 
to the holy apostles Peter and Paul, to all the saints, 
and to you, father, that 1 have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word, and deed, through my fault, through 
my fault, through my most grievous fault.’ The 
penitent then proceeds with a free and unreserved 
acknowledgment of all his sins, mentioning the aggra¬ 
vating circumstances with which they have been 
attended, and the number of times in which they 
have been committed ; and should he through shame 
or fear seem to shrink from a full disclosure, the 
priest, directed by books that have been provided 
for use in the confessional, well skilled by practice, 
and by his knowledge of all the crimes and pollu¬ 
tions of his neighbourhood, can place the individual 
on a sort of intellectual rack, and by means of dex¬ 
terously suggestive and ensnaring questions, prompt 
the reluctant memory, dispel the rising blush, or 
drive out the fear of man by the more tremendous 
terrors of the spiritual world, until at length the 
heart of the individual is laid open and exposed to 
his gaze. The process of confession being ended, 
the penitent now concludes with this, or the like 
form : — ‘ For these, and all other my sins which 1 
cannot at this present call to my remembrance, I 
am heartily sorry; purpose amendment for the fu¬ 
ture, and most humbly ask pardon of God, and pen¬ 
ance and absolution of you, my ghostly father. 
Therefore I beseech the blessed Mary ever Virgin, 
blessed Michael the Archangel, blessed John Bap¬ 
tist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, all the saints, 
and you, father, to pray to our Lord God for me.’ 
Then listening humbly to the instructions of the 
priest, and meekly accepting the penance he pre¬ 
scribes, the priest, should he be satisfied with the 
confession, solemnly pronounces his absolution in 
these words: ‘ I absolve thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
and the penitent retires from the confessional ima¬ 
gining himself forgiven." 

The third part of the sacrament of penance is 
satisfaction, in explanation of which we may quote 
the three following canons of the council of Trent : 
“ Whoever shall affirm, that the entire punishment 
is always remitted by God, together with the fault, 
and therefore that penitents need no other satisfac¬ 
tion than faith, whereby they apprehend Christ, 
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I who has made satisfaction for them : let him be ac- 
cursed. 

“ Whoever shall afTirm, that we can by no means 
make satisfaction to God fur our sins, through the 
merits of Christ, as far as tiic temporal penalty is 
concerned, either by punishments inflicted on us by 
him, and patiently borne, or enjoined by the priest, 
though not undertaken of our own accord, such as 
fastings, prayers, aims, or other works of piety ; and 
therefore tliat the best penance is nothing more than 
a new life: let him be accursed. 

“ Whoever shall affirm, that the satisfactions by 
which penitents redeem themselves from sin through 
Christ Jesus, arc no part of the service of God, but, 
on the contrary, human traditions, which obscure the 
doctrine of grace, and the true worship of God, and 
the benefits of the death of Christ: let him be ac¬ 
cursed." 

According to the Catechism of the council of 
Trent, “ satisfaction is the full payment of a debt," 
or, in other words, the compensation made by man 
to God by doing something in atonement for the sins 
which he has committed. Dens, in ins ‘System of 
Divinity,’ divides penances into three classes, vindic¬ 
tive, medicinal, or curative, and preservative. All 
satisfactory works ho regards as included under the 
three kinds, prayer, fasting,and alms. “The follow¬ 
ing,” says this Uomislt divine, “can be enjoined un¬ 
der t lie bead of prayer, once, or oftener, either for 
many days or weeks; namely, (1.) To say five pater¬ 
nosters and five Ave Marias, in memory of the live 
wounds of Christ, either with bended knees or out¬ 
stretched arms, or before a crucifix. (2.) To recite 
tlie Rosary, or Litanies of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
or of the saints, &c. (3.) To read the psalm Miser¬ 

ere, or the seven penitential psalms. (4.) To hear 
mass, or praises, or preaching. (5.) To read a chap¬ 
ter in Thomas it Keinpis. (6.) To visit churches, to 
pray before the tabernacle. (7.) At stated hours, in 
tlie morning, evening, during the day, or as often as 
they hear tlie sound of the clock, to renew orally, or 
in the heart, ejaculatory prayers, acts of contrition 
or charity : such as, ‘1 love thee, 0 Lord, above all 
tilings :' 1 1 detest all my sins ; I am resolved to s n 
no more:’ '0 Jesus, crucified for me, have mercy 
onmel'&c. (8.) At an appointed day, to confess 
again, or, at any rate, to return to tlie Confessor. 

“To fasting may be referred whatever pertains to 
tlie mortification of tlie body : so that a perfect or 
partial fast can be enjoined. (1.) Let him fast ( feria 
Kcxta) on the sixth liolyday, or oftener. (2.) Let 
him fast only to the middle of tlie day. (3.) Let 
him not drink before noon, or in the afternoon, un¬ 
less at dinner or supper, though lie may be thirsty ; 
let him abstain from wine and from cereoisia forli. 
(4.) Let him cat less, and take in the evening only 
half tlie quantity. (5.) Let him rise earlier from 
bed; let him kneel frequently and for a long period ; 
let him suffer cold, observe silence for a certain time, 
and abstain from sports and recreations, &c. 


“ To alms is referred whatever may be expended 
for the benefit of our neighbour. (1.) To give money, 
clothes, food, &c. (2.) To furnish personal assist¬ 

ance, to wait on tlie sick, to pray’ for tlie conversion of 
sinners, &c., and other works of mercy, whether cor¬ 
poreal or spiritual." To this ample catalogue of 
penances may be added pilgrimages, scourging, and 
bodily tortures of various kinds. 

The primitive regulations of the Christian Church, 
in regard to penance, seem to have been handed 
down almost entire to the eighth century, but about 
that time various abuses were introduced. Private 
came to be substituted for public penances; and the 
practice commenced of allowing the priest to grant 
absolution immediately on confession to those who 
declared their readiness to fulfil tlie appointed pen¬ 
ance, even although they were not prepared to par¬ 
take of tlie communion. It was at this period, also, 
that the payment of a fine became one of tlie recog¬ 
nized punishments of the church ; and in many cases 
a prescribed penance came to be exchanged for a 
fine, tlie money thus paid being employed in alms for 
the poor; in the ransom of captives ; or in defray¬ 
ing the ordinary expenses of the church. Several 
synods protested, botli in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies, against these* abuses, while the edicts issued 
during tlie reign of Charlemagne endeavoured to 
place the subject of penance in its true light. In tlie 
eleventh century the severer exercises of penance 
were resorted to in Italy, chiefly through the in¬ 
fluence of Peter Damiani, who recommended, in the 
strongest terms, the practice of self-scourging, repre¬ 
senting it as a voluntary imitation of the sufferings 
of tlie martyrs as well as of tlie sufferings of Christ. 

PENATES, tlie household gods of the ancierif 
Romans. Images of these deities were kept in tlie 
penetralia, or inner parts of tlie house, and thevwere 
regarded as affording protection to tlie household. 
It is not certain whether ail or which of the gods 
were venerated as Penates, for many are mentioned 
of botli sexes, including Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Vesta, Neptune, Apollo, and others, and every fa¬ 
mily worshipped one or more of them. Tlie Lures 
as tutelary deities were sometimes confounded with 
tlie souls of deceased persons. Apuleius, indeed, 
alleges that the private or domestic Laves were guar¬ 
dian spirits, liut the Penates were divinities of 
three classes ; those who presided over empires and 
states, those who liad the protection of cities, and 
those who took the care or guardianship of private 
families; the last were called the lesser Penates. 
According to others there were four classes; the 
celestial, the sea-gods, the infernal deities, and all 
such heroes as had received divine honours after 
death. A variety of opinions exists as to tlie origin 
of the Penates, but they are generally admitted to 
have come from Asia, and they were known as the 
tutelary gods of the Trojans. According to Diony¬ 
sius Halicarnassus, .Eneas first lodged these gods in 
the city of Laviuium, and when his sou Aseanias 
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built Alba, he translated them thither, but they re¬ 
turned twice miraculously to Lavinium. '1 he same 
author says, that in Koine there still existed a dark 
temple in which were images of the Trojan gods, 
with the inscription “Dcnas,” which signities Pen¬ 
ates. These images represented two young men 
I sitting, each carrying a lance. Varro brings the 
Penates from Samothrace to Phrygia to be atter- 
terwards transported by iEneas into Italy. 

The question has been often discussed among the 
learned, Who were the Penates of Koine? Some al¬ 
lege them to have been no other than the goddess 
Vesta, while others make them Neptune and Apollo. 
Vives, followed by Vossitts, regards them as Castor 
and Pollux. It seems, indeed, to have been left to 
the master of every family to select his own Pen¬ 
ates. Every Roman consul, dictator, and prsetor, 
immediately after entering upon his office, was ob¬ 
liged to offer a sacrilice to the Penates and Vesta .at 
j Lanuvium. Both the hearth and the table, but more 
I especially the former, were sacred to the private Peu- 
j ates. A perpetual fire was kept burning on the 
| hearth in honour of these divinities, and the salt-cel- 
I lar and the first fruits on the table were also consi- 
j dered as consecrated to them. Every feast was in¬ 
troduced by a libation poured out to them either up¬ 
on the table or the hearth. Any member of the fami- 
i !y, on returning home after having been absent, saluted 
) the Penates as he had done before leaving. No 
1 event occurred affecting the family, either favourably 
or otherwise, without being accompanied with prayer 
to the Lares and Penates. The images of the Pen¬ 
ates were generally made of wax, ivory, silver, or 
earth, according to the wealth or poverty of the wor¬ 
shipper, and the-only offerings which they received 
were wine, incense, and fruit, except on rare occa¬ 
sions, when lambs, sheep, or goats were sacrificed on 
their altars. Timcetts, and from him Dionysius, says, 
that the Penates had no proper shape or figure, but 
were wooden or brazen rods, shaped somewhat like 
trumpets. Their most general appearance, however, 
is that of young men carrying lances or spears in 
their hands. 

PENEIUS, a river-god among the ancient Thes¬ 
salians, said to be the sou of Oceamts and Telhys. 

PENETR.VLIS, a surname applied to the differ¬ 
ent Roman divinities who occupied the penetralia or 
1 inner parts of a house. These deities were Jupi- 
I ter, Vesta, and the Penates. 

I PENITENTIAL, a book prepared by Theodore, 

I archbishop of Canterbury, for the guiding of priests 
f in confessing penitents. 

PENITENTIAL, a collection of canons appoint¬ 
ing the time and mode of penance for every sin, the 
forms of prayer to be used both in first admitting 
penitents to penance, and in reconciling them by 
I absolution. 

PENITENTIAL PSALM, a name given in the 
! ancient Christian Church to the fifty-first Psalm. 

PENITENTIAL PRIESTS, officers appointed in 


many churches, when private confession was intro¬ 
duced, for the’ purpose of hearing confessions and 
imposing penances. The office, as we learn from 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, originated in the 
time of the Decian persecution ; and it existed in the 
church until the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, 
when it was abolished by Nectarius, bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople. Sozomen alleges the duties of the peni¬ 
tentiary presbyter to be partly to guide those who 
were under public penance as to the best mode of per¬ 
forming it, and partly to impose private exercises of 
penance on those who were not subjected to public 
censure. The example of Nectarius, in abolishing 
the office, was followed by almost all the bishops of 
the East, but it continued in the Western churches, 
and chiefly at Rome, to prepare men for the public 
penance of the church. The penitentiaries now in 
use, however, originated in the twelfth century, and 
the council of Lateran, a. d. 1215, ordered all bish¬ 
ops to have a penitentiary. 

PENITENTS, the name given to those who, hav¬ 
ing fallen under ecclesiastical censure, had become 
impressed with a sincere sorrow for sin, and sought 
to be restored to the communion of the Christian 
Church. Even from the earliest times the utmost 
attention of the church was directed to such cases, 
but for a considerable period we find no mention of 
different classes of penitents. These are first spoken 
of by Gregory Thaumaturges, bishop of Neoctesarca, 
in the third century, about which time they came to 
be divided into four classes—the flentes or weepers, 
the andientes or hearers, the genujlectentes or kneel- 
ers, and consistentes or co-standers. The “ weepers” 
took their station in the porch of the church, where 
they lay prostrate, begging the prayers of the faith¬ 
ful as they entered, and desiring to be admitted to 
do public penance in the church. When admit¬ 
ted to public penance, they received the name of 
“hearers,” being allowed to remain in church dur¬ 
ing the reading of the Scriptures and the preaching 
of the sermon ; but they were obliged to depart along 
with the catechumens before the common prayers 
began ; and, accordingly, in the Apostolical Consti¬ 
tutions, the deacon is ordered to make the announce¬ 
ment at the close of the sermon, “Let none of the 
hearers, let none of the unbelievers, be present." 
Gregory Thaumaturgus assigns this secoud class of 
penitents their place in the nurthex, or lowest part of 
the church. The “kneelers,"again,or third class, were 
allowed to remain in church after thg “ hearers" were 
dismissed, and to join on their bended knees in the 
prayers which were offered specially for them, and to 
receive from the bishop imposition of hands and bene¬ 
diction. The station of the “ kneelers” was within 
the nave, or body of the church, near the amho, or 
reading-desk. The last class of penitents consisted 
of the “co-standers," so culled from their being al¬ 
lowed, after the other penitents, energumeus, and 
catechumens were dismissed, to stand with the faith¬ 
ful at the altar, and join in the common prayers, and 
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»ee the oblation offered; but they were not permitted 
to make their own oblations, nor partake of the eu- 
clmriht with them. The different classes of penitents 
are separately considered in the present work, under 
the articles Flunks, Audientcs, GenujUckntes, and 
Consistentcs. 

Various duties were required of penitents suited to 
the different degrees to which they belonged, l’eni- 
1 tents of the first three classes were required to kneel 
in worship, while the faithful were permitted to stand. 
Throughout the whole term of their penance, peni¬ 
tents were expected to abstain from all expressions 
of joy, to lay aside all personal decorations, to clothe 
themselves literally with snckcloth, and to cover 
their heads with ashes. The men cut short their 
hair and shaved their beards; the women appeared 
with dishevelled hair, and a penitential veil. Bath¬ 
ing, feasting, and sensual gratification were forbid¬ 
den. Besides these negntivc restrictions, penitents 
of all classes were laid under certain positive obliga¬ 
tions; such as, to be present and to perforin their 
part at every religious assembly, to abound in alms- 
i giving to the poor, to give attendance upon the sick, 
and to assist at the burial of the dead. 

The length of time through which I lie penance ex¬ 
tended varied according to circumstances, reaching 
from three to ten years. None was readmitted to 
the fellowship of the church until he exhibited evi¬ 
dent signs of sincere and unfeigned penitence. The 
restoration of penitents was regarded as not only a 
public act, but a part of public worship ; and it was 
performed uniformly by the same bishop under 
whom the penitent had been excluded from the com¬ 
munion of the church. The usual time for the res¬ 
toration of penitents was Passion Week, which was 
hence called llehdonuis Indulgcatia, or Indulgence 
Week. The ceremony was performed in the church 
during the time of divine service, and generally be¬ 
fore the administration of the Lord’s Supper. It was 
a deeply impressive spectacle. The penitent clothed 
in sackcloth, and covered with ashes, kneeling before 
the altar or reading desk, was readmitted by the 
bishop with prayer and imposition of hands. ’ The 
chrism was also administered to penitent here¬ 
tics, but to no other. AVe do not find any estab¬ 
lished form of absolution in the ancient writers. 

1 he fifty-first psalin was usually sung on the occa¬ 
sion of restoring a penitent, but not as a necessary 
part of the service; and at the close of the whole 
ceremony the Lord’s Supper was administered in 
token that the penitent was reinstated in all his for¬ 
mer privileges ns a member of the church. All pen¬ 
itents, however, even though restored, were regarded 
as ever after disqualified for the sacred duties of the 
clerical office. 

Until about the beginning of the fourth century 
the laity took a part in the administration of disci¬ 
pline, but before the middle of that century it was 
wholly engrossed by the clergy. From this time the 
bishops alone were regarded as having authority to 


impose penance, inflict excommunication, and grant 
absolution. Ecclesiastical censures were now looked 
upon by many as a grievance to which they were 
unwilling to submit. A distinction was intro¬ 
duced between private and public sins, and a corres¬ 
ponding distinction between private and public 
penance. The bishops were intrusted with power 
to modify and abridge tlie penitential observances 
enjoined by ancient canons; and tliis led to a con¬ 
siderable relaxation of discipline during the sixth 
century. It had been the practice, as we have 
seen, in the ancient church, to exclude penitents 
from church fellowship during a certain period be¬ 
fore absolution. In the eighth and ninth centuries 
a custom was introduced of granting absolution im¬ 
mediately upon confession, on condition of certain 
acts of penance to be afterwards performed. Abuses 
were gradually multiplied in the matter of church 
discipline. One form of penance was exchanged for 
another; a pecuniary fine was added to prescribed 
penances, and at length the payment of a sum was 
allowed to be substituted for tlie penance enjoined. 
In tlie twelfth century a regular tariff was estab¬ 
lished regulating tlie practice of compounding for 
penances by money. “ With tlie same intention,” 
Mr. Kiddle remarks, “another system of compound¬ 
ing for penance was adopted during this period, by 
admitting as an equivalent the repetition of a pre¬ 
scribed number of paternosters or oilier forms of 
devotion. Tims, sixty paternosters repeated by the 
penitent on his knees, or fifteen paternosters and 
fifteen misereres repeated witli the whole body pros¬ 
trate on tlie ground, were accepted instead of one 
day’s fast. A fast of twelve days was compensated 
by causing one mass to be said,—of four months, by 
ten masses,—of a whole year, by thirty masses. A 
penance and fast of seven years could be despatched 
in one year, provided that the penitent repented the 
whole Psalter once in every twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes the compensation consisted in repairing 
to a certain church on appointed days,—in a pil¬ 
grimage to some sacred spot,—or in placing a trifling 
offering on some privileged altar.” Penitents now 
ceased to exercise feelings of true repentance, and 
the whole system of church discipline was converted 
into a regular traffic for the purpose of replenishing 
the treasury of the church. 

PENTATEUCH, a term by which the Five Books 
of Moses are collectively designated. It is a word 
of Greek original, denoting five books or volumes, 
and it is supposed that tlie name was first prefixed 
to the Septungint version by the Alexandrian transla¬ 
tors. Tlie Jew8have always held the Penlatench in 
the highest estimation, and hence they expend much 
money in procuring manuscript copies of this portion 
of tlie Scriptures. On this point Mr. Hyams, in his 
1 Ceremonies of the Modern Jews,’ gives the follow¬ 
ing interesting details: ‘ In many of the modern 
Jewish synagogues, there are as many as forty or fifty 
[ copies of the Pentateuch written on vellum, and pre- 
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seated to the synagogues for their use, as a volun¬ 
tary offering by the opulent Jews. The cost of each 
of these is very great. First, the vellum must be 
manufactured by a Jew, and the skin must, be of 
calf, that lias been slaughtered by them ; and when 
manufactured, if a spot or the least blemish be found 
thereon, it is considered defiled, and they will not 
use it. Upon an average a roll of the Law will take 
sixty skins, and for this reason; the middles are 
taken out into a square piece, and joined to each 
other: after which, they are affixed to two maho¬ 
gany rollers, which generally cost not less than fifty 
pounds. The Pentateuch is a manuscript, and must 
therefore be written by a scribe. lie must be mar¬ 
ried, and a man of learning and integrity; one looked 
upon as possessing some dignity, or he must not 
write the Law. The salary consequently must be 
adequate to his station. Those who present one of 
these rolls of the Law to the synagogue generally 
have it written under their own roof; it is written 
in columns about sixteen inches wide; and it is not 
permitted in this or any other Jewish manuscript or 
printed books, when they come to the end of a line, 
to divide a word; and therefore to prevent this, they 
always contrive to stretch out the word, so as to 
make it uniform. They consider it much more hon¬ 
ourable to have it written under their own roof, than 
at any other place. It is also a law laid down by 
the Rabbins that the first five days in the week there 
shall be only a certain number of lines written each 
day, which is but a trifling number. Resides, their 
time is much occupied during their writing with a 
great variety of other matters; and they have cer¬ 
tain prayers which must be said during the time. 
The ink they write with is also made up in a pecu¬ 
liar manner, and of ingredients which are not defiled 
by other hands. The donor of the gift, independent 
of having it written under his own roof, has at dif¬ 
ferent periods, while it is writing, many of the Rab¬ 
bins, who come to examine it, in case of any mis¬ 
takes. Every time they make such visits he has to 
entertain them ; and the task not unfrequently occu¬ 
pies two years. When completed, there is a superb 
covering for it provided, made in the following man¬ 
ner: it is seamed up at the sides and the top, leav¬ 
ing two large loop-holes for the rollers to appear; 
but the bottom of the said covering or mantle is 
quite open. The texture or quality of these mantles 
is superb, consisting of rich brocades and silks, and 
embroidered with gold, silver, aud precious stones, 
according to the fancy of the giver. The decorations 
to complete it, are two sockets made of gold or sil¬ 
ver, in the following manner; each of them is a foot 
in length, and is fixed on the top of the two rol¬ 
lers. They are made globular, and on the summit 
is a crown, a bird, or a flower, according to the 
taste of the donor; and on the globe there are a 
great number of little hooks and little bells attached 
to them, made of gold or silver. There is likewise 
a small gold hand formed as follows; the hand is 


shut, except the forefinger, which is pointing, and is 

fixed to a handle a foot in length, at the extremity of 
which is a loop, hanging down outside the mantle. 
When the Pentateuch is finished, a day is appointed 
by the chief Rabbins for the presentation of the 
gift. The synagogue is generally crowded on the 
occasion, and in the time of prayers the presentation 
is offered. All the other copies of the Pentateuch 
are taken out of the ark by the different donors, if 
present, or by their relations, and are carried in their 
arms. They walk in procession with them seven 
times round the desk, which is placed in the midst 
of the synagogue. The donor of the gift on that day 
leads the van. The whole ceremony has a striking 
appearance, particularly if it should take place in 
the evening, the synagogue being then brilliantly 
lighted. At the conclusion of the ceremony it is 
customary for the donor to invite the chief Rabbi 
and his friends to a feast. During the day there s 
a prayer offered up for the benefactor, and each one 
present offers a gift in coin, which is put into the 
treasury for the benefit of the poor.” Folding and 
unfolding the Law, bearing it in procession through 
the synagogue, elevating it on the altar to be seen 
by all the people present, reading certain lessons on 
particular days, and other public services, are per¬ 
formed by various Israelites at different times. Each 
of these functions is regarded as a high honour, and 
the privilege of discharging it is put up to public 
auction, and sold to the highest bidder. 

PENTECOST (Gr. the fiftieth), one of the great 
festivals of the Jews. It derived its name from the 
circumstance, that it was celebrated on the fiftieth 
day after the sixteenth of Nisati, which was the sec¬ 
ond day of the Passover. Moses calls it the Feast 
of Weeks, because it was fixed at the end of seven 
weeks from the offering of the sheaf. It was also 
celebrated as a thanksgiving for the harvest; hence 
it is called also the Feast of Harvest. Another name 
by which it was known was the day of First-Fruits, 
because on this day the Jews offered to God the 
first-fruits of the wheat harvest in bread baked of the 
new corn. The form of thanksgiving for this occa¬ 
sion is given in Dent. xxvi. 5—10. On the day of 
Pentecost was also celebrated the giving of the Law 
on Mount Sinai. Among the modem Jews this fes¬ 
tival includes two days, and is celebrated with the 
same strictness as the first two days of the Passover. 
In some countries the synagogues aud houses are 
adorned with flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. The 
two days are days of holy convocation. When 
assembled in the synagogue each one reads to himself 
the whole Book of Ruth. They read also that por¬ 
tion of the Scripture which gives an account of the 
delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai. The 613 pre¬ 
cepts said to comprehend the whole I-aw are formally 
recited on this occasion. The morning service of 
the second day is concluded with prayers for the 
dead. On the evening of the second day the festival 
is terminated by the ceremony of Habdala, performed 
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in the same manner as on the eighth day of the 
Passover. 

On the first Pentecost after the resurrection of 
Christ, A. D. 33, the Holy Spirit was remarkably 
poured out on the assembled multitudes at Jerusalem. 
Accordingly, in the Christian Church, a festival was 
instituted in the close of the second century, under 
the name of Whitsuntide, in remembrance of Christ 
risen and glorified, and of the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. The fifty days which immediately followed 
Easter, formed a season of festivity, and the last day 
of that period was called the Proper Pentecost. No 
fastings were observed during the whole fifty days; 
prayers were made in the standing, not in the kneel¬ 
ing, posture, and in many of the churches the con¬ 
gregations assembled daily and partook of the com¬ 
munion. Afterwards the celebration of Pentecost 
was limited to two special events, the ascension of 
Christ, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

PENT EC 0 ST A LS, oblations made by the parish¬ 
ioners, in the Church of England, to their priests, at 
the Feast of Pentecost, which are sometimes called 
Whitsun-farthings. The deans and prebendaries in 
some cathedrals are entitled to receive them, and in 
some places the bishop and archdeacons. 

PENTECOST A 111 ON, one of the service books 
of the Greek Church, containing the office of the 
church from Easter day till the eighth day after Pen¬ 
tecost, which they call the Sunday of All-Saints. 

PEPLUS, a crocus-coloured garment made in hon¬ 
our of the goddess Athena at the festival Pana- 
tiiknaja (which see). It had figures woven into it, 
such as the Olympic gods conquering the giants. 
The peplus was not carried to the temple by men, 
but suspended from the mast of a ship, and this ship 
was moved along on land, but by what precise means 
is not known. 

PEPUZIANS, a name given to the Montanists 
(which see), because Montanus, it was said, taught 
that a place called Pepuza in Phrygia, was the cho¬ 
sen spot from which the millennial reign of Christ 
was destined to begin. 

PERiEANS, the followers of Euphrates of Pera 
in Cilicia, who was said to have believed that there 
are in the Trinity three Fathers, three Sons, and 
three Holy Ghosts. It has been alleged that, in 
opposition to this class of heretics, was framed the 
clause in the Athanasian creed, which says, “So 
there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not 
three Sous; one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts.” 

PERAMBULATION. It is customary in Eng¬ 
land for the minister, churchwardens, and parishion¬ 
ers of each parish, to go round, or make a perambu¬ 
lation, for the purpose of defining the parochial 
boundaries. This ceremony is gone through once 
a-year in or about Ascension Week, and there is a 
homily appointed to be used before setting out. 

PERDOITE, an ancient Slavonic deity worship¬ 
ped by mariners and fishermen, who believed that ho 
presided over the sea. 


PEKEMAYANOFTSCHINS, Re-Anointers, a 
sect of Russian dissenters, which separated from the 
Russo-Greek Church about (lie year 1770 at Vetka. 
They agree in almost every respect with the Staro- 
hredsi, or Old Ceremonialists, except that they re- 
anoint those who join them with the holy chrism. 

PERFECT (The), au appellation frequently ap¬ 
plied in the early Christian Church, to those who 
had been baptized, and thereby been admitted to 
the fidl privileges of Christians, having a right to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

PERFECTIONISTS, a modern sect of Chris¬ 
tians in New England, North America, who main¬ 
tain that every individual action is cither wholly 
sinful, or wholly righteous ; and that every being in 
the universe at any given time is either entirely holy, 
or entirely wicked. In regard to themselves they give 
out that they are wholly free from sin. In support 
of this doctrine, they say that Christ dwells in and 
controls believers, and thus secures their perfect 
holiness; that the body of Christ, which is the 
church, is nourished and supported by its Head. 
Hence they condemn the greatest portion of that 
which bears the name of Christianity as the work of 
Antichrist. “All the essential features of Judaism,” 
they say, “ and of its successor, popery, may be dis¬ 
tinctly traced in every form of protestantism; and 
although we rejoice in the blessings which the Re¬ 
formation lias given us, we regard it as rightly 
named the Reformation, it being an improvement of 
Antichrist, not a restoration of Christianity.” The 
views of tin's sect were supported for some time by 
a periodical paper published at New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut, called the Perfectionist. 

PERFECTIONS OF GOD. See Gon. 

PERFUMES. In Oriental countries generallv 
perfumes have been always held in high estimation, 
and are so at the present day. The use of perfumes 
was very common among the Hebrews even in the 
most remote ages. Moses gives the composition of 
two perfumes, one of which was to be offered to the 
Lord on the golden altar, and the other to be used 
for anointing the high-priest and his sons, the taber¬ 
nacle and the vessels of divine service. The He¬ 
brews, ns well as the Egyptians, used perfumes for 
embalming the dead. The prophet Isaiah mentions 
(iii. 20.) “ bouses of the soul,” which appear to have 
been small boxes containing rich perfumes, attached 
to a necklace which bung down to the waist. Pro¬ 
fessor Rosellim speaks of them as being worn by the 
Egyptian women in ancient times, having an image 
of the goddess Tlimei engraved on them. Perfumes 
were liberally used at Oriental marriages in ancient 
times, and the same custom still exists. They seetn 
also to have frequently formed a part of the obla¬ 
tions offered to heathen deities. Hence the king of 
Babylon is represented (Dan. ii. 46.) as having 
treated the prophet with the richest perfumes after 
he had predicted the future destinies of his empire. 

“ Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, 
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and worshipped Daniel, and commanded that they 

carried round the boundary of the place. See Lus- 



should offer au oblation and sweet odours unto hint.” 

TKATJON. 



Perfume* were regarded in many cases as an essential 
part of the religious worship of the gods. 

PERGUBRIOS, an ancient Slavonian deity, who 
was believed to preside over the fruits. An annual 

PERNGCTATIONS. See Vigils. 

PERPETUAL CURATES. See Curates. 
PERSEPHONE, the goddess among the ancient 



Greeks who ruled over the infernal regions. By the 
Romans she was called Proserpina. She was the 
daughter of Zeus and Dcmeter, and by Homer she 
was styled the wife of Hades, and the queen of the 
realms inhabited by the souls of the dead. She is 
said to have been the mother of the Furies. Hesiod 


festival was celebrated in his honour on the 22d of 

I March. 

PEllIAMMATA. See Phylactkiuhs. 
PERIBOLASON. See Pallium. 

PElilBOLON, the outer enclosure of an ancient 
Christian church, being the utmost hounds allowed 


mentions a story of her having been carried off - by 



for refuge or sanctuary. See Asylum. 

Pluto, and of the search which Demeter instituted 



PERICOPA3, specilic selections from the writings 

for her daughter all over the earth, by torchlight, 



of the New Testament, appointed in the ancient 

until at length he found her in the realms below. 



Christian church to be read on certain Sabbaths and 

An arrangement was now made that Persephone 



special festive occasions. Considerable diversity of 

should spend a third of every year with Pluto and 



opinion exists in regard to the time when these 

two-thirds with the gods above. She was generally 



selections were first made, some contending that 

worshipped along with Demeter, and temples in her 



they are of apostolic origin; others, that they origi- 

honour were found at Corinth, Mcgara, Sparta, and 



nated in the fourth century; and others again trace 

at Locri in the south of Italy. 



them no further back than the eighth century. The 

PERSIANS (Religion of the Ancient). The 



Pericopm of the Christian corresponded to the Pttra- 

original inhabitants of Persia sprung from Elam the 



I schioOi of the Jewish church. See Lessons. 

son of Shem, from whom doubtless they received the 



PERI MAE. See Vishnu. 

true religion which at first existed among them in 



PERIQDEUTdB, itinerating or visiting presbyters 

all its primitive purity. In process of time, how- 



decreed by the council of Laodicea, A. D. 360, to 

ever, they seein to have fallen, in common with the 



| supersede the Ciiokepiscom (which see) in the 

rest of the Oriental nations, into that species of Na- 



1 country villages. 

ture-ivorship which is known by the name of Tsiiha- 



PERIPATETICS. See Akistotelians. 

■ism. Some authors have alleged that they were re- 



PERIRRMANTERIA, fonts placed at the en- 

claimed from this idolatry by Abraham, who restored 



trance of the ancient heathen temples, that those 

their religion to its original purity. But if such a 



who entered the sanctuary to pray or to offer sacri- 

reform was indeed effected among the Persians, they 



flees might first purify themselves. 

did not long retain their adherence to the Abraliamic 



PERIS, a race of beings, according to the Mo- 

creed, but relapsed into an idolatrous worship of the 



hammedans, intermediate between men and angels, 

heavenly bodies, and more especially of the sun, with 



which inhabited the earth before the date of the 

its emblem fire. And yet,'aim'd all the corruptions 



Mosaic creation. Mussulman doctors inform us that 

which bad crept into their religion; though their 



the dynasty of the .Jins (which see) lasted seven 

outward forms of worship might appear to indicate 



"thousand years, when tljey were succeeded by the 

a strong tendency to polytheism, their Magi or 



Peri*, beings of an inferior but still a spiritual nature, 

philosophers held firm by the grand fundamental 



whose dynasty lasted two thousand more. The 6ove- 

article of all true religion, the unity of God. Fire 


1 

reigns of both were for the most part named Solo- 

they maintained to be the appropriate symbol of 


I 

mon; their number amounted to seventy-two. The 

deity, not the deity himself. And such a view of 



Jin* were male, and the Peri* female demons. See 

the element of fire is the less to be wondered at 



Genii. 

when we bear in mind the perpetual fire kept on the 



PERlSCYLAOlSMUi^ the process of lustrating 

altar of burnt-offering in the temple of Jerusalem; 


1 

or purifying an army among the ancient Macedonians. 

that God revealed himself to Moses in a burning 



A dog was cut in two pieces in the place where the 

bush on Mount Iloreb; and that he manifested his 



army was to assemble, and one half of the dog was 

presence to the Israelites in the wilderness by a pit- 



thrown at a distance on the right, and the other half 

lar of fire which went before them in all their jour- 



on the left. The army then assembled in the place 

neyings. And it is not improbable, that the vener- 



between the spots where the pieces had fallen. 

ation of fire, and of that glorious embodiment of 



PERIST1A, the victims sacrificed in a lustration 

fire, the sun in the heavens, may have been derived 



among the ancient heathens. 

by the Persians from the Chaldeans of Mesopota- 



PERIST1ARCH, the officiating priest in a lustra- 

niia. They seem to have adopted the practice of 



tion or purification among the ancient Greeks when 

fire-worship while renouncing the principle; and 



they wished to purify the place where a public as- 

such was their intense hatred of the grosser forms 



sembly was held. He received this name because he 

of idolatry exhibited by other nations, tiiat tiiey" cast 



went before the lustra! victims as they were being 
11. 

down with indignation the statues and temples of 
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the Greeks. Their own sim-worship, nevertheless, 
assumed, in course of time, a very gross and mate¬ 
rial character. And even at this day their descend¬ 
ants, the Parsees at Bombay, may he seen in crowds 
every morning and evening, in their white flowing 
garments and coloured turbans, hailing the rising 
sun with their hand laid devoutly on the breast, or 
paying respect by their humble prostrations to his 
departing rays. 

The great reformer of the ancient Persian religion 
was Zoroaster, who originated the system which, amid 
various persecutions, has continued for 2,400 years 
down to the present day. Considerable difference of 
I opinion has existed among the learned as to the 
j precise time when Zoroaster lived. The great Ger- 
| man historian, Niebuhr, hesitates not to pronounce 
his existence a myth. The honours due to the great 
Persian Reformer have been assigned to different in¬ 
dividuals who happened to bear his name; but the 
generally received opinion is, that the true Zoroaster 
lived in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, in the sixth 
century before Christ; and this view has been es¬ 
tablished with great ability in a treatise published at 
Bombay in 1851 by Mr. Nourozjee Furdoonjee, a 
learned Parsee. This work is entitled ‘Tareekh-i- 
j Zurtooshtee, or Discussion on the era of Zurtosht, or 
Zoroaster;’and may be considered as having set at 
rest a long-disputed question. 

The changes which Zoroaster introduced into the 
religion of Persia were of great interest and import¬ 
ance. lie taught that the sun was only to be wor¬ 
shipped as an emblem and exhibition of the power 
of Ormuzd, the original good principle, whose 
benevolent efforts, however, are incessantly coun¬ 
terworked by the exertions of Ahriman, the evil 
principle. This Dualistic notion appears to have 
pervaded the whole doctrines of Zoroaster. Above, 
however, and prior to these two co-equal principles 
i is the Supreme Being, the ZeruanS Akarane, or 
“ Time without bounds,” the uncreated All in All. 
This abstract, ideal being, wholly absorbed like the 
Brahm of Hinduism in the contemplation of his own 
excellence, is not set forth as a proper object of the 
worship of man. From this Being sprung the two 
subordinate divinities, Ormuzd and Ahriman , who 
were destined to maintain a perpetual struggle, while 
Mithras , the deified symbol of light and fire, was dc- 
' nominated the Mediator, his office being to aid in 
bringing about the reconciliation of the malignant 
Ahriman to ZeruanS Akarane, and ultimately secur¬ 
ing his submission to the divine laws. 

The entire theoretical system of the ancient Per- 
I sians has been already explained under the article 
Ahesta, a work written in the Zend tongue, and 
hence usually known by the name of Zend-Ahesta. 
The books thus designated are ascribed to Zoroaster, 
and are said to have extended to twenty-one vol¬ 
umes. The greater part of this voluminous work, 
howtfver, is believed to have been destroyed either 
during the invasion of Persia by Alexander the 


Great, or immediately after the conquest of that 
country by the Arabs, who entertained a bitter ha¬ 
tred to the writings of the great Persian hierophant. 
The only- remaining portions are the Vendidad, the 
Izashne, and the Vispard, all of which are regarded 
as authoritative liturgical works, by the Guebres of 
Persia, and the Parsees of Hindustan, both of whom 
claim to be the direct descendants of the ancient Per¬ 
sians, and have both held fast the faith of their ances¬ 
tors. For 556 years after the subversion of the Per¬ 
sian dynasty by Alexander, the religion of Zoroaster 
seems to have declined until it was revived by Ar- 
deshir Babekau in A. D. 226, in whose reign strenu¬ 
ous efforts were put forth to restore it to its original 
purity, when taught by the prophet himself. This 
reformation lasted during a period of 416 years, that 
is until the religion and monarchy of Persia fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, an event which happened in 
A. D. 641. 

No sooner had the followers of Mohammed taken 
possession of the Persian kingdom than, with their 
usual intolerance, they sought to extirpate the an¬ 
cient faith of Zoroaster; and so successful were 
they, by means of tyranny and oppression in the 
accomplishment of this object, that in less than 200 
years from the date of their conquest, the greater 
part of the population had embraced the religion of 
Islam. In the tenth century, scattered and scanty 
remnants of the Zoroastrians were to be found only 
in the provinces of Fars and Kirman, and at this 
day their numbers do not exceed 2,000 families, or 
somewhere about 5,000 or 6,000 souls. The Guebres, 
as the Zoroastrians are now called, are limited almost 
exclusively to Yezd, and the twenty-four surround¬ 
ing villages. They have fire-temples, thirty-four 
of them being situated in Yezd and its vicinity. Be¬ 
sides being branded as Guebres, or infidels, they are 
not only oppressed by the government, but treated 
with the utmost harshness by their fellow-subjects. 

PERSONA (Lat. Person), a term used by the 
Latin or Western Church in speaking of the Trinity, 
and corresponding to what the Greek Church termed 
Hypostasis (which see). There has been a keen 
controversy between the Greek and Latin churches 
about the use of the words Hypostasis and Persona. 
The Latins, maintaining that the Greek word Hy¬ 
postasis meant substance, or essence, asserted that 
to speak as the Greeks did of three divine Hyposta¬ 
ses, was to hold that there were three gods. The 
Greek Church, on the other hand, alleged that the 
use of the word Persona exposed the Latins to the 
charge of holding the Sabellian notion of the same 
individual Being in the Trinity sustaining three re¬ 
lations. Hence the two churches accused each other 
of heresy, and the matter in dispute was referred to 
the council of Alexandria, which met A. D. 362. The 
state of the controversy, when this council was con¬ 
vened, is thus laid down by Dr. Newman, in his able 
work entitled ‘The Arinas of the Fourth Century:’ H 
“ At this date, the formula of the Three Hypostases 
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seems, as a matter of fact, to have been more or less 
a characteristic of the Arians. At the same time, it 
was held by the orthodox of Asia, who had commu¬ 
nicated with them; i. e. interpreted by them, of 
course, in the orthodox sense which it now bears. 
This will account for St. Basil’s explanation of the 
Nicene Anathema; it being natural in an Asiatic 
Christian, who seems (unavoidably) to have arianized 
for the first thirty years of his life, to imagine, (whe¬ 
ther rightly or not,) that he perceived in it the dis¬ 
tinction between ousia and Hypostasis, which he him¬ 
self had been accustomed to recognize. Again, in 
the schism at Antioch, which has been lately nar¬ 
rated, the party of Meletius, which had so long 
arianized, maintained the Three Ilypostases, in op¬ 
position to the Eu8tathians, who, as a body, agreed 
with the Latins, and had in consequence been ac¬ 
cused by the Arians of Sabelliattism. Moreover, this 
connexion of the Oriental orthodox with the Semi- 
arians, partly accounts for some apparent tritheisms 
of the former; a heresy into which the latter cer¬ 
tainly did fall. 

“ Athanasius, on the other hand, without caring 
to be uniform in his use of terms, about which the 
orthodox differed, favours the Latin usage, speaking 
of the Supreme Being as one Hypostasis, i. e. sub¬ 
stance. And in this he differed from the previous 
writers of his own church; who, not having expe¬ 
rience of the Latin theology, nor of the. perversions 
of Arianistn, adopt, not only the word Hypostasis, 
hut, (what is stronger,) the words p/iysis and ousia, 
to denote the separate Personality of the Son and 
Spirit. 

“ As to the Latins, it is said that, when Hositts 
came to Alexandria before the Nicene Council, he 
was desirous that some explanation should be made 
about the* Hypostasis; though nothing was settled 
in consequence. But, soon after the Council of 
Sardicn, an addition was made toils confession, which 
in Theodoret runs as follows : 1 Whereas the heretics 
maintain that the Hypostases of Father, Son, and 
Iloly Ghost, are distinct and separate, we declare 
that according to the Catholic faith there is but one 
Hypostasis, (which they call Ousia,) of the Three ; 
and the Hypostasis of the Son is the same as the 
Father.” 

Both partied having fully explained their views to 
the council, it was found they were agreed in point 
of doctrine, but differed only about the grammatical 
meaning of a word, and the council came to the 
unanimous decision, that such expressions were not 
so desirable or accurate as those of the Nicene creed, 
the words of which they promised for the future to 
acquiesce in and to use. See Arians. 

PERTH (Articles of). See Articles of 
Perth. 

PERUN, the god of thunder among the ancient 
Slavonians. His image was made of wood, with a 
head of silver, and golden whiskers. “The Sla¬ 
vonians," says Procopius, in his work 1 De Bello 
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Gothico,’ “ worship one God, the maker of the thun¬ 
der, whom they acknowledge the only Lord of the 
universe, and to whom they offer cattle, and differ¬ 
ent kinds of victims.” Perun, then, was the chief 
deity of the Slavonians. 

PERUNATE'LE', a goddess among the ancient 
Lithuanians, who was at ouce the mother and the 
wife of Perun (which see). 

PESSOS, a small black stone which held the place 
of a statue in the temple of Cybele, the great goddess 
of the Phrygians. It was probably an aerolite, hav¬ 
ing been represented as fallen from heaven. 

PETALUM, the golden plate which the Jewish 
hi</h-priest wore upon his forehead. 

PETER’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed by the 
Church of Rome on the 29th of June, in honour of 
the Apostle Peter. The Greek Church keep a fes¬ 
tival on the same day in honour of both the apos¬ 
tles, Peter and Paul. 

PETER-PENCE, an annual tribute of one penny 
paid at Rome out of every family, at the festival of 
St. Peter. It was regularly paid in England from 
the time of the Saxon kings till the reign of Hen¬ 
ry VIII., when it was enacted, that henceforth no 
person shall pay any pensions, Peter-Pence, or other 
impositions, to the use of the bishop and the see of 
Rome. 

PETROBRUSIANS, a Christian sect which arose 
in the twelfth century in the south of France, de¬ 
riving its name from Peter de Bruys, who, though 
deposed from the priesthood, continued to propagate 
his peculiar opinions. He was violently opposed to 
infant-baptism, the mass, and celibacy; he burned 
the crosses, and called upon his followers to destroy 
the churches, seeing God is not confined to temples 
made with the hands of men. It has also been main¬ 
tained that he denied Romish transubstantiation, and 
held the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper to be 
signs or symbols. He is, moreover, alleged to have 
taught that the oblations, prayers, and good works of 
the living do not profit the dead. The founder of 
this sect laboured chiefly in Languedoc and Provence, 
and after having preached for twenty years against 
the errors of the dominant church, he was burned 
by an infuriated mob at St. Giles, in A. D. 1130. 
After the death of Peter de Bruys, his opinions con¬ 
tinued to be promulgated by his successor Henry, 
whose followers received the name of IIenricians 
(which see). 

PETROJOANNITES, a small sect which origi¬ 
nated in the twelfth century, named from their leader 
Peter Joannis, who principally opposed the doctrine 
maintained by the dominant church, that grace is 
conferred in baptism. 

PETZELIANS. or Pcescdelians, a modern 
sect of a politico-religious character, who derived 
their name from a priest ofBrennau, called Petzei,or 
Pceschel. They held the natural and legal equality 
of all human beings, and maintained that they have 
a continual and inalienable property in the earth, and 
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its natural productions. Their enemies charged 
them with offering human sacrifices, particularly on 
Good Friday. Congregations belonging to this sect 
are said to have existed in Upper Austria, but by 
the interference of the public authorities they have 
been dispersed. 

PHAEl’HON (Gr. the shining), a Homeric epi¬ 
thet or surname of Helios (which see), but he is 
generally regarded as the son of Helios. On one 
occasion he is said to have asked from his father 
permission to drive the chariot of the sun across the 
heavens ; and being unable to restrain the horses, he 
was thrown so near the earth as almost to scorch it. 
From this time, according to mythology, dates the 
black colour of the inhabitants of the tropics. For 
this rash adventure Zeus killed him with a Hash of 
lightning, and he fell down into the river Po,—a myth 
which probably originated in the circumstance, that 
the Greeks received the amber from the Baltic 
through the medium of the Venetians, who dwelt 
near the mouths of the Po. Ilis sisters were changed 
into poplars, and their tears into amber. 

PH AG ESI A (from Gr. phagein, to eat), a portion 
of the festivals of the Dionysia in ancient Greece, 
which was devoted to indulgence in eating and drink¬ 
ing in honour of Dionysus. 

PIJALLOPHOIII (Gr. pliallos, the phallus, and 
phero, to carry), the bearers of the sacred Phallus in 
the Dionysia of the ancient Greeks. 

PHALLUS, the symbol of the fertility of nature 
among the ancient Greeks. It was carried in the 
processions of the Dionysia , and men disguised as 
women, called llhyphaUoi, followed immediately be¬ 
hind it. The Phallus, which was called among the 
Romans fyteinum, was often used by that people as 
an amulet hung round the necks of children to avert 
evil influences. The Satyrica signa of Pliny proba¬ 
bly referred to the Phallus , and he says that these 
were placed in gardens, and on hearths, to protect 
against the fascinations of the envious. From Pol¬ 
lux, also, we learn that smiths were accustomed to 
place figures of the Phallus before their forges for 
the same purpose. This symbol, which revolts us 
by its indecency, conveyed to the ancient Heathens, 
as the Lingam does to the modern Hindus, a pro¬ 
found and sacred meaning. 

The reverence entertained for this emblem of fer¬ 
tility was probably introduced into Greece from 
Egypt, along with the mysteries of Osiris. It is the 
opinion of Stuhr that the worship of the Lingam, 
which is identical with that of the Phallus, origi¬ 
nated after the Christian era, and arose from the 
powerful influence exerted upon India by Western 
Asia. The Hindus wrap up an image of the Lingam 
along with the bodies of their dead, implying, doubt¬ 
less, the immortal life which is in man, and which 
death cannot destroy. The Greeks, also, expressed 
probably the same idea when they alleged that 
Dionysus had placed the Phallus at the gates of 
Hades. Diodorus Siculus, referring to the venera¬ 


tion in which the Phallus was held among the Greeks, 
tells us that by this they would signify their grat - 
tilde to God for the populousness of their country. 
Herodotus alleges, that the reason of the Egyptian 
observances connected with the Phallus was a sacred 
mystery. 

PIIANES, a mystic deity in the system of the 
Orpines, who is said to have sprung from the mun¬ 
dane egg, and to have been the father of the gods, 
aud the former of men. 

PII A NT A SI AST vE . See Dockt.e. 

PHARISEES, a powerful sect among the ancient 
Jews. The precise date of their origin has not been 
accurately ascertained, but the most general belief 
is, that they arose in the time of the wars of the 
Maccabees, about B. c. 300. The first writer by 
whom they are mentioned is Josephus, who speaks 
of them as existing under Hyrcanus about n. c. 130, 
and even then in great favour among the Jews. 
Their name is usually supposed to have been de¬ 
rived from the Hebrew word phurash, to separate, 
because they were regarded as separate and dis¬ 
tinguished from all others by their extraordinary 
pretensions to piety. They were remarkably strict 
in their literal observance of the law of Moses. Their 
religious life consisted only in outward forms, which 
they observed from no higher principle than to be 
seen of men. Hence they prayed in the corners of 
the streets, and distributed their alms in the most 
public places. And as our blessed Lord said, “ Verily 
they have their reward.” So highly were they, in 
common with the Scribes, held in estimation by the 
people, that it was a current saying, that if only two 
men were to enter heaven, the one would be a Scribe 
and the other a Pharisee. “ The Pharisees," says 
Neander, “ stood at the summit of legal J udaism. 
They fenced round the Mosaic law with a'multitude 
of so-called ‘ hedges,’ whereby its precepts were to 
be guarded against every possible infringement. 
Thus it came about, that under this pretext many 
new statutes were added by them, particularly to 
the ritual portion of the law. These they contrived, 
by an arbitrary method of interpretation,—a method 
which in part tortured the letter and in part was 
allegorical,—to find in the Pentateuch; appealing 
at the same time to an oral tradition, as furnishing 
both the key to right exposition, and the authority 
for their doctrines. They were venerated by the 
people as the holy men, and stood at the head of 
the hierarchy. An asceticism, alien to the original 
Hebrew spirit, but easily capable of entering into 
union with the legal sectarianism at its most extra¬ 
vagant pitch, was wrought by them into a system. 
We find among them a great deal that is similar to 
the evangelical counsels, and to the rules of Mona- 
chism in the later church. On painful ceremonial 1 
observances they often laid greater stress than on 
good morals. To a rigid austerity in the avoidance 
of every even seeming transgression of ritual pre¬ 
cepts, they united an easy sophisticid casuistry which 
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knew how to excuse many a violation of the moral 
law. Besides those who made it their particular busi¬ 
ness to interpret the law and its supplemental tradi¬ 
tions, there were among them those, also, who knew 
how to introduce into the Old Testament, by allego¬ 
rical interpretation, a peculiar Theosophy; and this 
they propagated in their schools ; a system which, 
starting from the development of certain ideas really 
contained in the Old Testament in the germ, had 
grown out of the fusion of these with elements de¬ 
rived from the Zoroastrian or Parsic system of reli¬ 
gion ; and at a later period, after the time of Ga¬ 
maliel, with such also as had been derived from 
Platonism. Thus to a ritual and legal tradition 
! came to be added a speculative and theosophic one." 

The Pharisees were very numerous, and the mem¬ 
bers of the sect belonged to all classes of society. 
Such was the esteem in which they were held, and 
the influence which they exerted over the Jews, that 
the Maccabean princes viewed them with jealousy, 
and even with fear. So highly, indeed, did they 
pride themselves on their imagined superiority in re¬ 
ligious knowedge, that they despised others. Their 
i numbers and influence were much increased shortly 
before the Christian era, by the controversy which 
arose between the two Jewish schools of HUM and 
j I Shammai. 

As to the religious doctrines of the Pharisees, we 
learn from Acts xxiii. 8, 9, that they believed in the 
resurrection of the dead, and in the existence of 
angels and spirits; and in these articles of their 
creed they differed from the Sadducees. But Jose¬ 
phus informs us, that while they undoubtedly be¬ 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, they taught the 
doctrine of its transmigration into other human bo¬ 
dies, not, however, as in the Pythagorean system of 
philosophy, into the bodies of inferior animals. And 
oven the transmigration of the Pharisees was not the 
destiny of the whole nice of man, but was allotted 
only to the righteous after having been rewarded for 
a time in a separate state. The wicked, on the other 
hand, were believed to pass away into everlasting 
punishment; and if they ever re-appeared on earth 
it was to afflict men with epilepsy, lunacy, and other 
similar diseases. The Pharisees are said by some 
writers to have believed in Fate, but it is diflicult to 
reconcile this notion with the statements of Josephus, 
who alleges that they agreed with the Essmes in 
holding absolute predestination, while at the same 
time they agreed with the Sadducees in holding the 
doctrine of the free-will of man. The grand funda¬ 
mental error of this great Jewish sect, however, was 
their placing oral tradition on a level in point of 
authority with the written revelation; or rather in 
many cases (hey exalted it above the Bible, actually 
“ making the Word of God,” as our Saviour declares, 
“ of none effect by their traditions.” Thus the wash¬ 
ing of hands before meals was made a religious duty, 
and the Pharisees went so far as to teach that the 
omission of this ablution was a flagrant crime, and 
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worthy of death. To this were added various other 
washings, as of cups, and pots, and tables, which 
came to be established as sacred duties. 

The Pharisees thought themselves, and were 
thought by others, to be righteous, but our Lord 
expressly declared to all bis followers, “Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." From this 
passage it is evident, that the righteousness of the 
Pharisees was defective, whether viewed as a jus¬ 
tifying or a sanctifying righteousness. It was de¬ 
fective in various respects: (1.) In its extent, in¬ 
asmuch as, instead of reaching to the whole law, 
it was limited to a few, and these comparatively 
unimportant points. Tims “they tithed mint, and 
anise, and cummin, but neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth.” 
(2.) It was defective in the principle from which it 
arose, having regard simply to the outward conduct, 
without reference to (lie state of the heart. (3.) It 
was defective in its end or design, which went no 
farther than to be seen of men. (4.) It was defec¬ 
tive in the spirit with which it was performed, which 
was uniformly a spirit of pride and self-sufficiency. 
Hence their righteousness being thus essentially de¬ 
fective, even their religious duties, actions in them¬ 
selves good, were entirely vitiated and converted 
into actions totally unacceptable in the sight of God. 

I f they gave alms, they did so in a public and osten¬ 
tatious way, selecting the synagogues and the streets 
as the most public places for discharging this most 
important Christian duty. When they prayed, it 
was not in the privacy of the closet, but in the open 
high ways, amid passing crowds of observers. On 
the days set apart for fasting, the Pharisee might be 
seen clothed in the meanest dress, with his head and 
face covered with ashes, his head hanging down like 
a bulrush, and his face fixed upon the ground, wish¬ 
ing to convey, by his whole aspect and demeanour, 
that his soul was weighed down to the dust because 
of sin. In their every action, in short, the Pharisees 
were actuated by the all-engrossing desire to “have 
glory of men.” 

The Pharisees, though agreed in general points of 
doctrine among themselves, were nevertheless di¬ 
vided into several branches or subdivisions. Both 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds speak of 
seven different kinds of Pharisees, of which two ap¬ 
pear to be alluded to, though not mentioned by 
name, in the New Testament. Thus in Matt, xxiii. 

5, 14, we may perceive an obvious allusion to the 
Shechemite Pharisees, or those who joined the sect 
from no other motive than self-interest and the love 
of gain. In Luke xviii. 18. also there appears to be 
a decided reference to another sect of Pharisees who 
observed a strict moral discipline, and were ready to 
perform every duty. Besides these two classes or 
divisions there was the Dashing Pharisee, as he was 
termed, who walked with apparent humility, moving I 
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slowly, with the heel of one foot touching the great 
toe of the other; nor did he lift his feet from the 
ground so that his toes were dashed against the 
stones. There was also the Bleeding Pharisee, that 
shut his eyes when he walked abroad to avoid the 
sight of women, and would press himself against the 
wall that he might not touch those that passed by, 
thus hurting his feet and making them bleed. The 
Talmuds speak of the Pharisee of the Mortar, who 
wore a loose coat in the shape of a mortar, with the 
mouth turned downwards; or as others say, he wore 
a hat resembling a deep mortar, so that he could not 
look upward nor on either side, but only downward 
or straight forward. In addition to these we have 
the Pharisee from Love, who obeyed the law from 
love of virtue, and the Pharisee from Fear, who 
obeyed from fear of punishment; the one observing 
the positive and the other the negative command¬ 
ments. It appears women also sometimes voluntarily 
joined the sect of the Pharisees. 

PIIARMACIDES, an appellation signifying sor¬ 
ceresses or witches, which was given by the Thebans 
to those who delayed the birth o (Heracles. 

PHARMACY, a name applied to the arts of the 
magician and enchanter, in the early ages of the 
Christian church. The council of Ancyra forbids 
pharmacy, that is the magical art of inventing and 
preparing medicaments to do mischief; and five 
years’ penance is there appointed for any one that 
receives a magician into his house for that purpose. 
Basil's canons condemn it under the same character 
of pharmacy or witchcraft, and assigns thirty years’ 
penance to it. Tertullian plainly asserts that never 
diil a magician or enchanter escape unpunished in 
the church. Those who practised the magical art 
were sometimes termed pharmaci, and their magical 
potions pharmaca. 

PHARYG2EA, a surname of Hero, derived from 
the name of a town in Loeris, where she was wor¬ 
shipped. 

PIIELONION, a cloak which in the Greek 
church corresponds to the chasuble in the Latin 
church. This ecclesiastical vestment is worn by the 
priests, and that worn by the patriarch is embellished 
with triangles and crosses. This is supposed to 
have been the sort of garment which Paul left at 
Troas, and his anxiety for its restoration is to be at¬ 
tributed, we are told, to its sanctity as an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal robe. 

PHEREPIIATTA. See Persephone. 

PH I ALA. See Cantharus. 

PIIID1TIA. See Syssitia. 

PHILADELPHIAN ASSOCIATION, a sect of 
Mystics which arose in the seventeenth century. It 
was founded by Pordage, a Royalist clergyman in 
England, who took to medicine under the Protec¬ 
torate. This visionary was a great student and ad¬ 
mirer of Jacob Behmen; but unlike his master, an 
inveterate spirit-seer. He attracted a number of 
followers, to whom he gave the name of the Phila¬ 


delphian Association, and who professed to have seen ^ 
apparitions of angels and devils in broad daylight, 
every day for nearly a month. One of the most con¬ 
spicuous members of this association was Jane Leade 
or Leadley, a widow of good family from Norfolk, 
who,having retired from the world, gave herself up to 
the study of the works of Behmen. She professed 
to hold intercourse with spirits, and committed her 
revelations to writing, printing them at her own ex¬ 
pense. She died in 1704, in her eighty-first year. 
Pordage died a few years before her, but he is 
said to have previously combined with Mrs. Leade 
in forming the Philadelphian Association in 1697. 
This remarkable woman, whose writings occupy 
eight volumes, carried to its practical extreme the 
Paracelsian doctrine concerning the magical power 
of faith. It was by union with the divine will, 
she alleged, that the ancient believers wrought 
their miracles, and that faith am do miracles still; 
the will of the soul wholly surrendered to God be¬ 
comes a resistless power throughout the universe. 
Had any considerable number of men a faith so 
strong, rebellious nature would be subdued and 
Paradise restored. The one grand desideratum in 
the view of the Philadelphian Association was, that 
the soul of man should be committed to the internal 
teacher to be moulded, guided, and governed by him 
to the total neglect of all other doctrines, precepts, 
and opinions. This the members believed was the 
case with themselves, and that they were the only 
church of Christ upon the earth in which the Holy 
Spirit resided and reigned. They seem also to have 
maintained the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
the final restoration of all fallen intelligences. The 
sect, which was short-lived, embraced while it lasted 
a considerable number of members, drawn not only 
from the illiterate, but even from the well-informed 
classes in England. A small body of Philadelphians 
existed for a short time also in Holland. 

PHILADELPHIAN UN1VERSALISTS. See 
Rellyans. 

PIIILALETHES. These lovers of truth, as 
their name implies, were a sect of intidels which 
arose at Kiel, in Germany, about 1847, and who 
wished to ignore Christianity altogether, and to use 
only the most general forms of piety. 

PHILIP (St.) and JAMES’S (St.) DAY, a 
festival observed in memory of the apostles Philip 
and James the less, on the 1st of May. In the 
Greek church the festival of St. Philip is kept on 
the 14th of November. 

PHILIPPISTS. See Adiafiiorists. 

PHILISTINES (Religion of tiie Ancient). 
This people are alleged to have descended from 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, and to have origi¬ 
nally inhabited the north-eastern portion of Egypt. 

At an early period they seem to have emigrated to 
Canaan, where, having dispossessed the Avitcs, they 
took possession of a small portion of territory in the 
south-west. This land of the Philistines was divided 
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in the days of Joshua into five lordships or princi¬ 
palities, namely, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, Gath, and 
Ekron. The period at which they settled in Canaan 
has not been ascertained, but they had probably 
been located there a considerable time before Abra¬ 
ham appeared in their country. In their aboriginal 
state, and even in the days of Abraham and Isaac, 
they were evidently worshippers of the true God. 
Afterwards, however, they fell into gross idolatry, 
and became inveterate and irreconcilable enemies of 
the Israelites. Each of the five principal cities 
seems to have had its own favourite idol. Their 
chief god was Dagon, worshipped at Gaza and other 
cities on their coast. To him they ascribed the in¬ 
vention of bread-corn or of agriculture, as his name 
imports, lie is said to have been identical with the 
Syrian goddess Derceto. As Dagon was the greatest 
and the most ancient of the Philistine deities, so he 
seems to have lasted longer than all the others, being 
mentioned in 1 Mac. it., and thus evidently existing 
at a late period of the Jewish history. Next to Da 
gon in importance was Daalzebub, the god of Ekron, 
who is styled the lord of Hies. Another deity wor¬ 
shipped by the Philistines was Ashteroth or Astarte, 
a goddess having the head of a horned heifer. She 
is mentioned as the last idol worshipped by the Jews. 
Thus in Jer. xliv. 17. we read, “ But we will certainly 
do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own 
mouth, to burn incense unto the queen of heaven, 
and to pour out drink offerings unto her, as we have 
done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and our princes, 
in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusa¬ 
lem : for then had we plenty of victuals, and were 
well, and saw no evil." 

PHILOPOFTCHINS, a sect of Dissenters from 
the Rmo-Greek church, who are remarkable for 
their abstemiousness. Their ministers are trained 
to the sacred office from their boyhood, not being 
allowed to touch animal food, or to taste strong 
drink, and they are doomed throughout life to celi¬ 
bacy. The members of this sect fast on Wednesday, 
because it was the day on which Jesus was betrayed; 
and on Friday, as being the day on which he was 
crucified. They celebrate three extraordinary fasts; 
the first, before Easter, lasts throughout seven weeks; 
the second, up to the commencement of August, 
fifteen days; and the third, before Christmas, six 
weeks. They drink no wine except on special oc¬ 
casions. They decline to take an oath, but simply 
use the words, “ Yes, yes, in truth,” with a peculiar 
gesture of the hand. Many of them limit their food 
to milk and vegetables. 

PHILOPONISTS, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, deriving its name from one of its warmest 
supporters, John Philoponus, an Alexandrian phi¬ 
losopher and grammarian of the highest reputation. 
They were TriiReists, maintaining that in God there 
are three natures as well as persons, absolutely equal 
in all respects, and joined together by no essence 
common to all. This sect believed also, in opposi- 

tion to the Cononites , that the form as well as the 

matter of all bodies was corrupt, and that both, 
therefore, were to be restored in the resurrection. 

PHILOS ARC/E (Gr. phileo, to love, and sarx, 
flesh), a term of reproach used by the Origenists in 
reference to the orthodox as believers in the resur¬ 
rection of the body. 

PHILOSOPHISTS. See Illuminati. 

PH1LOTHEIA (Gr. phileo, to love, and Theos, 
God), a term sometimes applied by ancient Christian 
writers to the monastic life, because those who em¬ 
braced that life professed to renounce all for the 
love of God. Hence Theodoret entitles one of his 
books 1 Philotheus,’ because it contains the lives of 
the most famous ascetics of his time. 

PHLEGETHON, a river in the infernal regions, 
according to the system of ancient Heathenism. It 
was one of the four rivers which the dead must cross 
before finding admission to the realms of Oi-cus. 

See Hell. 

PHOBETOR, an attendant on Somnus, the god 
of sleep, in the ancient Heathen mythology. It was 
his office to suggest to the mind images of animated 
beings, and in this capacity he is mentioned by Ovid 
in his 1 Metamorphoses.’ 

PIIOBUS, the personification of Fear among the 
ancient Greeks. He is said to have been the son of 
Ares and Cyl/icreia, and a constant attendant upon 
his father. He was worshipped by the Romans un¬ 
der the name of Metus. 

PHOENICIANS (Religion of the Ancient). 
This people are generally admitted to have been 
Canaanites by descent, and must originally have had 
a knowledge of the true God. In course of time, how¬ 
ever, they degenerated into a blind idolatry. The 
chief of their deities, as we learn from a fragment of 
Sanchoniathon, preserved by Eusebius, was Baahavi- 
in, or the lord of heaven. The same name is found 
also in the comedies of Plautus as a Phoenician deity. 
The prophets and priests connected with the service 
of this god appear to have been numerous. Thus we 
read that 450 of them were fed at Jezebel’s table. 
They conducted their idolatrous worship not only 
with burnt-offerings and sacrifices, but with dances 
and gesticulations, by which they wrought them¬ 
selves up to a high state of madness, in the midst of 
which they cut themselves with knives and lancets. 
Herodotus supposes the Phoenicians to have been 
circumcised, but Josephus asserts that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Jews, none of the nations of Palestine 
and Syria used that religious rite. 

PHCENIX, a fabulous bird among the ancient 
Egyptians. It had the size and shape of an eagle, 
which appealed, it was alleged, on the return of cer¬ 
tain astronomical periods, supposed to correspond lo 
certain phases in the life of nations. This hierogly- 
phical bird is represented as perched upon the hand 
of Hercules. “ A star," says Mr. Gross, “ the em¬ 
blem of Sirius, and a balance, significant of the sum¬ 
mer solstice, defined and illustrated its symbolical 
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importance. Its head is ornamented with a tuft of 
feathers; its wings, according to Herodotus, are 
partly of a gold, and partly of a ruby colour; and its 
form and size perfectly correspond to the contour 
and dimensions of the bird of heaven—the eagle : it 
is also recognized in the form of a winged genius in 
human shape. This emphatically astronomical bird, 
at the expiration of the great Sirius year, comprising 
a period of fourteen hundred and sixty-one years, 
used regularly to come from the East, we are told, 
bearing the ashes of its defunct sire, and depositing 
them in the temple of the sun at Heliopolis; that is' 
a new cycle of Sirial time commenced or succeeded 
the old I It is further to be observed that at the 
termination of the fourteen hundred and sixty-one 
years, and at the time of the new moon during the 
summer solstice, the fixed agrarian and the vague 
ecclesiastical year of the Egyptians, exactly coin¬ 
cided. This event filled all Egypt with unbounded 
joy, and attested the perfection and triumph of the 
astronomical science of the priests, especially the 
most erudite among them—those of Heliopolis. Ow¬ 
ing to the facts before us, the phoenix was a leading 
type of the resurrection among the ancients, and re¬ 
garded emphatically as the bird of time." The 
phoenix was said to revive from its ashes after hav¬ 
ing voluntarily built for itself a funeral pile on which 
it was consumed. This is supposed by Rougemont 
to be a myth representing that the present world 
must perish by fire only 10 revive in a new existence. 
The East is full of fables resembling the phoenix. 
Thus the Simorg of the ancient Persians is said lo 
have witnessed twelve catastrophes, and may yet see 
many more. It has built its nest on Mount Kaf and 
perched upon the branches of the Gogard, or tree of 
life, it predicts good and evil to mortals. Similar 
legends are to be found connected with the Hokh of 
the Arabians and the Semenda of the Hindus. The 
Jews also have their sacred bird Tails. 

PIIONASCUS, a name given in the ancient Chris¬ 
tian Church to the individual who acted as pre¬ 
centor, or led the psalmody in divine service. This 
appellation seems to have been first used in the 
fourth century, and is still employed in the Greek 
Church. 

PIIORCUS, or Phoucys, a Homeric sea-god, to 
whom a harbour in Ithaca was dedicated. lie is 
said to have been the son of Pontus and Ge, and to 
have been the father, by bis sister Ceto, of the Gor- 
gons, the Hesperian dragon and the Hesperides. By 
Hecate lie was the father of Scylla. 

PHOSPHORUS (Gr. light-bringer), a surname of 
Artemi*, Eos, and Hecate. This was also the name 
given by the Greek poets to the planet Venus when 
it appeared in the morning before sunrise. 

PHOS and PIIOTISMA (Gr. light and illumina¬ 
tion), the names generally applied in the ancient 
Christian Clutrch to baptism, from the great bless¬ 
ings supposed to arise from it. 

PlIOTA (IIagia), the Holy Lights, a term an¬ 


ciently used to denote the festival of Ejnphany, as 
being commemorative of our Saviour’s baptism. 

PIIOTINIANS, a heretical sect which arose in 
the fourth century, deriving its origin and name from 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, who taught the most 
erroneous opinions concerning God. Ilis views are 
thus stated by Waleh : “ Photinus bad (1.) erroneous 
views of the Trinity. On this subject be taught 
thus:—The Holy Scriptures speak indeed of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit: but we are to 
understand by them only one person, who in Scrip¬ 
ture is called the Father. What the Scriptures call 
the Word of God is by no means a substance or a 
person, still less is it a person begotten by the Fa¬ 
ther and therefore called the Son. For with God 
there can be no generation, and of course be can 
have no Son. Neither is the Word that person who 
made the world, but the Word is properly the un¬ 
derstanding of God, which comprehends the designs 
of God in all his external operations and is therefore 
called God. The Holy Spirit also is not a person 
but an attribute of God. Hence followed (2.) er¬ 
roneous ideas of the person of Christ. lie main¬ 
tained that Jesus Christ was a mere man, that before 
his birtli he bad no existence except in the divine 
foreknowledge, and that he began to be when he was 
born of Mary by the Holy Spirit. Yet be received 
the special influences of divine power whereby be 
wrought miracles. This is the indwelling of the 
word. On account of these excellent gifts and his 
perfect virtue, God took this man into the place of a 
son, and therefore he is called the Son of God and 
also God. Therefore it must be said that the Son of 
God bad a beginning." The errors of Photinus and 
his followers were condemned by the council of 
Milan, and also by that of Sirmium, a. d. 351. He 
was in consequence deprived of office and sent into 
banishment; whereupon he appealed to the emperor, 
who allowed him to defend his doctrines publicly. 
Basil, bishop of Ancyra, was appointed to dispute 
with him, and a formal discussion took place, when 
the victory was decided to be on the side of Basil, 
and the sentence pronounced upon Photinus was 
confirmed. lie died in exile in A. u. 372. 

PIIOTISMA. See Puos. 

PHOTISTERION, a place of illumination, being 
a term frequently used in the ancient Christian 
Church, to denote the Baptistery as the place of bap¬ 
tism, that ordinance being supposed to be attended 
with a divine illumination of the soul. Tin's name 
might also be used for another reason, namely, 
because baptisteries were the places in which instruc¬ 
tion was communicated previous to baptism, the cate¬ 
chumens being there (aught the creed and instructed 
in the first rudiments of the Christian faith. 

PIIOTIZOMENOI (Gr. enlightened), a term fre¬ 
quently used among the early Christians to denote 
the baptized, as being instructed in the mysteries of 
the Christian religion. 

PHRONTISTERIA, a name applied in ancient 
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times to denote monasteries, as being places of edu¬ 
cation and schools of leaniiug. Baptisteries were 
also called occasionally by this name, the catechu¬ 
mens being there educated in religious truth. 

PHRYGIANS (Religion of tub Ancient). 
This people, who inhabited a province of Asia Minor, 
were anciently reputed to have been the inventors of 
augury, and other kinds of divination, and were re¬ 
garded as the most superstitious of all the Asiatic 
nations. They had many idols, but the goddess Cy- 
bele seems to have been their principal deity, who was 
regarded as the great mother of the gods. At stated 
times they carried her image through the streets, 
dancing round it, and after having, with violent ges¬ 
ticulations, wrought themselves into a frenzied state, 
they cut and wounded their bodies in commemora¬ 
tion of the grief which Cybele felt on the death of 
her beloved son Attis. The same event was cele¬ 
brated annually by wrapping a pine-tree in wool, 
and carrying it with great solemnity to the temple 
of the goddess, the priests who conveyed it thither 
being crowned with violets, which were supposed to 
have sprung from the blood of Attis. The priests 
were not allowed to drink wine, or to eat bread, and 
after their death they were placed in a stone ten 
cubits high. It seems quite plain, from the slight 
sketch we have given of the worship of Cybele by 
the Phrygians, that some elements of the worship of 
Dionysus had come to be mixed up with those of the 
worship of the Phrygian mother of the gods. Cy¬ 
bele is so generally found on the coins of Phrygia, 
that her worship seems to have been universal in 
that country. There were, doubtless, many other 
deities worshipped in Phrygia, but these were re¬ 
garded as completely subordinate to the great god¬ 
dess of the earth. 

PIITHA, or Ptah, the supreme god of the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, in the first four dynasties or sue 
cessions of kings, extending to about 321 years. 
This god, however, seems, in later times, to have 
been degraded from his high position, and become a 
secondary god. No image of this, nor indeed of any 
other god or goddess, is found upon the most ancient 
Egyptian monuments. The worship of Phthah pass¬ 
ed from Egypt into Greece, and was altered into 
Hephaestus. “ When in later times,” says Mr. Os- 
burn, in his ‘ Religions of the World,’ “ pictures and 
images of the gods made their appearance on the 
remains of ancient Egypt, Ptah was represented as a 
tall youth, with handsome features and a green com¬ 
plexion, denoting the swarthy, sallow hue which the 
burning sun of Africa had already impressed upon 
the skins of Phut and his descendants. He was 
swathed in white linen like a mummy, to denote that 
he had been dead, but his hands had burnt through 
the cerements, and grasped many symbols, to denote 
that he has risen again. This god will be found the 
son of many divine parents, according to the later 
fablings, both of the monuments and of the Greek 
authors; most of them prompted by political mo¬ 
ll. 


fives; but on monuments of all epochs the image of 
Ptah of Memphis is enclosed in a shrine, to denote 
that he claimed affinity with no other god, and that 
his real parentage was unknown or forgotten.” 

PIITHARTOL ATILE (Gr. phOtarlos, corrupti¬ 
ble, and latreuo, to worship), a term of reproach ap¬ 
plied to the Severians (which see), in the sixth 
century, who maintained that Christ’s body was cor¬ 
ruptible of itself, but by reason of the Godhead 
dwelling in it was never corrupted. See Creati- 

COLA3. 

PHUNDAITES. See Bogomiles. 

PHYLACTERY. This word, which in Greek is 
phylacterion , denotes literally a preservative or pro¬ 
tection, and hence is used to denote an amulet, which 
is supposed to preserve from unseen evils. Among 
the Jews, however, the phylactery was a slip of 
parchment, in which was written some text of Scrip¬ 
ture. This was, and is still, worn by the more de¬ 
vout Jews on the forehead and left arm while at 
prayer, in literal obedience to the command in Exod. 
xiii. 16, “ And it shall be for a token upon thine 
hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes: for by 
strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of 
Egypt;" and Deut. vi. 6 — 9, “And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou licst down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates." These passages are 
explained by the Itabbies as requiring schedules with 
some portions of Scripture to be affixed to the door¬ 
posts, and certain signs, tokens, and frontlets, to be 
fastened to the hand or arm, and between the eyes. 

The phylacteries of the Jews, called in the Tal¬ 
mud Tephillin, are of two kinds, those designed for 
the head and those for the hand or arm. Mr. Allen, in 
his 1 Modern Judaism,' thus describes both these spe¬ 
cies of phylactery : “ The Tephillin for the head are 
made of a piece of skin, or leather manufactured 
from the skin, of some clean animal; well soaked and 
stretched on a block cut for the purpose, sewed to¬ 
gether while wet, and left on the block till it is dried 
and stiffened into the requisite form. When taken 
off, it forms a leathern box, of equal length and 
breadth, and nearly equal depth; divided by parti¬ 
tions into four compartments ; and having impressed 
on one side of it, the letter shin, and on the other 
side a character resembling that letter, only having 
four points or heads, as the letter shin has three. 
This box is sewed to a thick skin, broader than the 
square of the box : of this skin is formed a loop, 
through which passes a thong, with which the te¬ 
phillin are fastened to the head. 

“ In the four compartments are enclosed four pas¬ 
sages of the law, written on parchment, and carefully 
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| folded. These parchments are commonly bound with 
some pure and well-washed hairs of a calf or cow, 
generally pulled from the tail; and the ends come 
out beyond the outer skin, to indicate that the sche¬ 
dules within are rightly made. But that skin is 
sewed and fastened together with very fine and clean 
strings or cords, made from the sinews of a calf, cow, 
or bull; or, if none of these be at hand, with soft 
and thin thongs or ligaments, cut out of a calf skin. 

“Through the loop of the box passes a long lea¬ 
ther strap, which ought to be black on the outside, 
and inside of any colour except red. With this strap 
the tephillin are bound to the head, so that the little 
box, including the parchments, rests on the forehead, 
below the hair, between the eyes, against the peri¬ 
cranium; that the divine precepts may be fixed in 
the brain, which is supposed to contain the organs of 
thought and to be the seat of the soul; that there 
may be more sanctity in prayer; and that the com¬ 
mandments of God may at the same time be con¬ 
firmed and better observed. The strap is fastened, 
on the back part of the head, with a knot tied in such 
a manner as is said to resemble the letter clalcth : 
the ends of the strap pass over the shoulders, and 
hang down over each breast. 

“ The Tephillin for the arm,- or, as they are fre¬ 
quently denominated, the Tephillin for the hand, are 
made of a piece of skin or leather, similar to that 
used in the tephillin for the head, and fastened to¬ 
gether in the same manner; except that, being with¬ 
out any partitions, it has only one cavity ; nor is the 
letter shin impressed upon it. The same four pas¬ 
sages of Scripture are written on parchment, and en¬ 
closed in a hollow piece of skin like the finger of a 
glove, which is put into the box and sewed to the 
thick leather of which it consists. 

“ This little box is placed on the left arm, near 
the elbow, and fastened by a leather strap, with a 
noose, to the naked skin, on the inner part of the 
arm; so that when the arm is bent, the tephillin may 
touch the flesh of it, and may also stand near the 
heart, for the fulfilment of the precept, ‘Ye shall lay 
up these words in your heart:’ and that the heart, 
looking upon them, may be abstracted from all cor¬ 
rupt affections and desires, and drawn out into greater 
fervency of prayer. The strap is twisted several 
times about the arm, and then three times round the 
middle finger; by some, three times round three of 
the fingers: and on the end of it is made the letter 
jod." 

The four sections or paragraphs of the law written 
on the phylacteries are as follows: (1.) Dent. vi. 4—6. 
(2.) Bent. xi. 13—21. (3.) Exod. xiii. 1—10. (4.) 
Exod. xiii. 11—16. These passages in the case of 
phylacteries for the head are written on four separate 
pieces of parchment, in the case of phylacteries for 
the arm they must be all on one piece in four dis¬ 
tinct columns. The ink used must be made of galls. 
The letters must be distinct and separate; written 
with the right hand. Each section of Scripture must 


be written in four lines, and distinct regulations are 
laid down as to the words with which the respective 
lines are to begin. Before the schedules are put 
into the box, they are to be carefully read three times 
over. Every male Jew, when he reaches the age of 
thirteen years and a day, is considered as now per¬ 
sonally responsible for his actions, and for the first 
time he assumes the phylacteries. The mode in 
which the Modern Jews put them on is thusdescribed 
by a writer on the customs and manners of that sin¬ 
gular people: “ They first take the phylactery for 
the arm, and having placed it on that part of the 
left arm which is opposite to the heart, say the fol¬ 
lowing grace : ‘Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, our God, 
King of the Universe 1 who hath sanctified us with 
his commandments, and commanded us to say the 
Tephillin.’ They then instantly, by means of a lea¬ 
ther thong which runs through a loop of the case 
like a noose, fasten it on the arm that it may not slip 
from thence. They then take the phylactery for 
the head, and saying the following, ‘ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord, our God, King of the Universe 1 who 
hath so sanctified us with his commandments, and 
commanded us the commandment of the Tephillin,’ 
place the case on the forehead on that part where 
the hair begins to grow, and fasten it by means of a 
leather thong, which runs through the loop, is car¬ 
ried round the head, and tied behind, where it re¬ 
mains in that position ; observing also, at the same 
time, that it is placed exactly between the eyes. All 
this is understood by the commandment in the Law : 
‘And thou shall bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.’” 

Every Jew is bound, when reading the Shema in 
the morning, and saying the nineteen prayers, to put 
on the phylacteries. He is not required to wear 
them on the Sabbath and other festivals, the very 
observance of these being regarded as a sufficient 
sign in itself according to Exod. xxxi. 12, 13, “And 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou also 
unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my Sab¬ 
baths ye shall keep : for it is a sign between me and 
you throughout your generations : that ye may know 
that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you.” Leo 
Modena says, that men ought continually to wear 
the phylacteries for the head, but to avoid the 6cofi's 1 
of the nations, among whom they live, and also be¬ 
cause they regard these as holy things not to be 
used on every trivial occasion, they put them on 
only in the time of prayer. 

Among the ancient Christians phylacteries were 
used, not like those of the Jews, but simply amulets 
made of ribands, with a text of Scripture written in 
them, and hung about the neck to cure diseases and 
ward off dangers. This custom is severely censured 
by the ancient canons and fathers. Thus the council 
of Laodicea condemns clergymen that pretended to 
make such phylacteries, and orders those who wore 
them to be cast out of the church. The council of 
Trullo decrees six years’ penance for such offenders. 
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Chrysostom stamps the use of phylacteries as gross 

PIE, the table used in England, before the Refor- 



idolatry, and threatens to excommunicate every one 

mation, to find out the service belonging to each day. 



who should practise it. The church, accordingly, 

PIERIDES, a surname of the- Muses, derived 



to root out this superstition, which was unhappily 

from Pieria in Thrace, where they were worshipped. 



too prevalent both among Jewish and Pagan con- 

PIETAS, a personification of affection and vener- 



verts, required all candidates for baptism, who wore 

ation among the ancient Romans. She had a temple 



phylacteries, to renounce the practice altogether. 

dedicated to her by Atilius the Duumvir. This god- 



PHYLLOBOLIA (Gr .pltuUon, a leaf, and hallo, 

dess is represented in the garb of a Roman matron 



to throw), a custom which existed among the an- 

throwing incense upon an altar, and her symbol is a 


• 

cient heathen nations, of throwing flowers and leaves 

stork feeding her young. 



on the tombs of the dead. The Greek was placed 

PIETISTIC CONTROVERSY, a very important 



on his funeral bed as if asleep, wearing a white robe 

religious contention, which took place in Germany 



and garland, the purple pall half hidden by number- 

towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning 



less chaplets, and so was carried out to his burial 

of the eighteenth centuries. It originated in the 



before the dawn of day. The Romans, deriving the 

theological writings and earnest ministerial labours 



custom from the Greeks, covered the bier and the 

of Philip Jacob Spener, who, proceeding on the 



funeral pile with leaves and flowers. It is a not 

principles of Christian experience rather than on 



unfrequent custom, in various parts of England at 

doctrinal refinements, and finding fault with the Pro- 



this day, to spread flowers on and around the body 

testant Church of his time for its dead faith, know- 



when committing it to the coffin. In Wales, also, 

ledge without life, forms without spirit, sought ear- 



when the body is interred, females hasten with their 

nestly for the renovation of the church, and the 



aprons full of flowers to plant them on the grave. 

infusion of true spiritual life. To accomplish this 



The practice of connecting flowers with the dead 

object which he had so much at heart, he set up pri- 



seems to have been of great antiquity, for an Egyp- 

vate religious meetings first in his own house, and 



tian of high rank was wont to be carried to his sepul- 

afterwards in the church. These, which were termed 



chre in a sarcophagus adorned with the lotus, had 

Colleges of Piety (which see), speedily led to an 



his tomb decked with'wreaths, and his mummy case 

extensive religions awakening. Spener was joined 



painted with acacia leaves and flowers. The use of 

in his pious work by a distinguished lawyer, Christian 



flowers on such occasions was, no doubt, connected 

Thomasius, and devoting himself to the diligent 



with the idea of a life after death. 

study of the Bible, was instrumental in a high degree 



PIARISTS, a Romish order of religious founded 

in giving a practical direction to the theology of the 



in A. D. 1648, bv Joseph Calasanza, a Spaniard, then 

evangelical church. Francke, also, by his devotional 



residing at Rome. The monks of this order soon 

lectures on the New Testament, which were attended 



became the rivals of the Jesuits as the fathers of 

by large numbers of students and citizens, aided 



the religious schools. 

powerfully the efforts of Spener and his associates. 



PICARDS, a sect which arose in Flanders about 

The movement aroused a spirit of bitter hostility in 



the beginning of the fifteenth century, deriving their 

the hearts qf multitudes, who branded its zealous 



name from one Picard, who taught doctrines some- 

originators as Pietists, a term by which they meant 



what resembling those of the Adamites (which 

to denounce them as pious well-meaning enthusiasts. 



see). This sect endeavoured to introduce among the 

And not limiting their hatred to mere verbal re- 



Hussites a paradisaic state of nature. They are said 

proaches, many both of the clergy and laity com- 



to have held their meetings during the night. They 

menced an active persecution, which compelled 



gathered a few disciples in Poland, Bohemia, Holland, 

Spener and his friends to leave Leipsic in 1690, and 



and even in England, but speedily became extinct. 

to repair to Halle, where the controversy assumed an 



PICTURE-WORSHIP. See Image-Worship. 

entirely new aspect. The almost exclusively practi- 



PICUMNUS and PILUMNUS, two brothers in 

cal form which the Pietistic theology assumed to the 



] the ancient Roman mythology, who presided as gods 

neglect of abstract points of doctrine, roused many 



over marriage. It was customary to prepare a 

opponents not only among the worldly, but even the 



couch for these deities in any house in which there 

orthodox, who exclaimed against this new sect, as 



was a new-born child. The first-mentioned god be- 

they termed it, denouncing its theology as an apos- 



j stowed upon the child health and success in life, 

tasy from the faith of the fathers. 



| while the other warded off all dangers from it during 

The cardinal doctrine on which the PietistB were 



the tender years of childhood. 

considered as deviating from the Word of God, was 



1’ICUS, a deity among the ancient Romans who 

that of justification by faith, looking, as their op- 



was believed to be a son of Saturn and father of 

ponents alleged, to the subjective, and not at all to 



Faunae. According to some traditions he was the 

the objective element of faith. In exhibiting a teu- 



first king of Italy. Failing to return the love of 

deucy of this kind they showed themselves indiffer- 



Circe she changed him into a woodpecker, retaining 

cut as to the objects of knowledge, the confession of 



still the prophetic powers which he had possessed 

the church, and theological science. And even on - 



in his human shape. 

the subject of the order which the Spirit follows in 
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PIETISTS (Catholic)— PILGRIMAGES. 


the work of conversion, they were also regarded as 
having fallen into error. Thus they asserted that 
the process commences with a change in the voli¬ 
tions of a man, while their theological opponents 
maintained that the teaching both of Scripture and 
the symbolical books of the church, declared the 
illumination of the understanding to be the first step. 
The cry of heresy now waxed louder and louder; 
the passions of the people were appealed to, and 
even the civil courts were called upon to interpose 
in order to put down the obnoxious Pietists. Their 
zeal, however, seemed only to gather strength from 
opposition. They now asserted that none but con¬ 
verted men should be allowed to undertake the min¬ 
isterial office, and that religion must be regarded as 
consisting rather in devotional feelings than in doc¬ 
trinal belief. 

In their expositions of Sacred Scripture they dwelt 
much on the prospects which they believed to be 
held out of a millennial kingdom, and some of them 
seem even to have taught the doctrine of a final res¬ 
toration of all mankind to the everlasting favour and 
fellowship of God. As time rolled on, the opposi¬ 
tion offered to Pietistic theology became less violent, 
and about 1720 had almost lost its activity. But 
the system itself was undergoing, at the same time, 
a gradual deterioration, and at length appeared to be 
merely a languid religion of feeling, and, in some 
cases, a system of legality and ceremony. “ Regis¬ 
ters,” says Dr. Hase, “ were kept for souls, and 
many idle persons supported themselves comfortably 
by using the new langungc respecting breaking into 
the kingdom, and the sealing of believers, while 
serious-minded persons were utterly unfitted for their 
ordinary social duties, until in despair they commit¬ 
ted suicide." 

One of the chief seats of Pietism in Germany, 
throughout the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century, has always been WUrtemberg. 
The earlier leaders of this school were Bengel and Oe- 
tinger, and the more recent preachers belonging to it 
are the two Ilofackers, Kapff, Knapp, and Bahrdt. 
“These Pietists of WUrtemberg,” says Dr. Schaff, 

“ occupied, fora long time, a position in the Lutheran 
Church similar to that of the early Methodists in 
the Anglican communion, and the government wisely 
tolerated them. They held, and still hold, separate 
prayer-meetings, mostly conducted by laymen (the 
so-called Stundenhalter, a • sort of class leaders, of 
whom the late Hoffmann and Kullen, of Korn* 
thal, were the most able and popular); but they 
attended at the same time faithfully the public ser¬ 
vices, received the sacraments at the hands of the 
regularly ordained ministers, and, with the exception 
of the congregations of Kornthal and Wilhelmsdorf, 
never seceded from the Established Church, prefer¬ 
ring rather to remain in its bosom as a wholesome 
leaven. Thus they proved a blessing to it, and kept 
the lamp of faith burning in a period of spiritual 
darkness. By and by, the church itself awoke from 


the cold and dreary winter of indillerentism and 
rationalism, introduced a better hymn-book and litur¬ 
gy, and began to take part in the benevolent opera¬ 
tions of Christianity, heretofore carried on almost 
exclusively by the Pietists, such as the domestic and 
foreign missionary cause, the support of poor houses, 
and orphan asylums. Since this revival of the 
church, the Pietists have themselves become more 
churchly, and given up or modified their former pe¬ 
culiarities, but without falling in with the symboli¬ 
cal Lutheranism, as it prevails now in the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom of Bavaria, and in some parts of North¬ 
ern Germany.’' 

PIETISTS (Catholic), a name which was ap¬ 
plied to the Brethren and Sisters of the Pious and 
Christian schools founded by Nicholas Barre in 1678. 
They devoted themselves to the education of poor 
children of both sexes. 

PIKOLLOS, a deity among the ancient Wends 
of Sclavonia, who was believed to preside over the 
infernal regions and the realms of the dead. lie 
was represented as an old man with a pale counte¬ 
nance, and having before him three deaths-heads. 

Ho corresponded to Pluto of the ancient Romans, 
and to Shim of the Hindus. Like the latter he de¬ 
sires human blood, and reigns at once over the manes 
or souls of the dead, and over the metals in the 
bowels of the earth. 

PILGRIMAGES, exercises of religious discipline 
which consisted in journeying to some place of re¬ 
puted sanctity, and frequently in discharge of a vow. 
The idea of any peculiar sacredness being attached 
to special localities under the Christian dispensation 
was very strikingly rebuked by our blessed Lord in 
his conversation with the woman of Samaria, as re¬ 
corded in John iv.; and nowhere is the principle on | 
this subject more plainly laid down than in the state- j 
tnents of Jesus on that occasion, “ The hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at j 
Jerusalem, worship the Father." “The hour com- j 
eth, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him.” In propor¬ 
tion, however, as Christianity receded from the apos¬ 
tolic age, it gradually lost sight of the simplicity and ': 
spirituality which marked its primitive character, II 
and availed itself of carnal expedients for the pur¬ 
pose of elevating the imagination, and kindling the 
devotion of its votaries. Hence, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, many, encouraged by the example of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine, whose superstitious tendencies 
were strong, resorted to the scenes of our Saviour's 
life and ministry, as likely to thereby nourish and 
invigorate their religious feelings and desires. 

Helena, the mother of Constantine, set the first I 
example of a pilgrimage to Palestine, which was soon i 
extensively imitated; partly, as in the case of Con- j 
stantiuo, with a desire to be baptized in the Jordan, 
but still more from a veneration for the spots which 
were associated with the events of the history of our 














































PILGRIM ACES. 


Lord and his apostles. Thus a superstitious attach¬ 
ment to the Holy Land increased so extensively, 
that some of the most eminent teachers of the church, 
as Jerome and Gregory of Nyssa, openly discouraged 
these pilgrimages. The most frequent resort of pil¬ 
grims was to Jerusalem, but to this were afterwards 
added Rome, Tours, and Compostella. 

In the Middle Ages pilgrimages were regarded as 
a mark of piety, but as might*have been expected, 
they gave rise to the most flagrant abuses. We find, 
accordingly, Pope Boniface, in a letter to Cuthbert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the eighth century, 
desiring that women and nuns might be restrained 
from their frequent, pilgrimages to Rome. The sec¬ 
ond council of Chalons, also, which was held in a. d. 
813, denounces, in no measured terms, the false trust 
reposed in pilgrimages to Rome and to the church of 
St. Martin at Tours. “ There are clergymen,” com¬ 
plains this ecclesiastical synod, “who lead an idle 
life, and trust thereby to be purified from sin, and to 
fulfil the duties of their calling ; and there are lay¬ 
men who believe that they may sin, or have sinned, 
with impunity, because they undertake such pil¬ 
grimages ; there are great men who, under this pre¬ 
text, practise the grossest extortion among their peo¬ 
ple ; and there are poor men who employ the same 
excuse to render begging a more profitable employ¬ 
ment. Such are those who wander round about, and 
falsely declare that they are on a pilgrimage; while 
there are others whose folly is so great, that they 
believe that they become purified from their sins by 
the mere sight of holy places, forgetting the words 
of St. Jerome, who says, that there is nothing meri¬ 
torious in seeing Jerusalem, but in leading a good 
life there.” 

It was between the eleventh and the thirteenth 
centuries, however, that the rage for pilgrimages 
came to its height. About the commencement of 
the period now referred to, an idea extensively pre¬ 
vailed throughout Europe, that the thousand years 
mentioned in the Apocalypse were near their close, 
and the end of the world was at hand. A general 
consternation spread among all classes, and many in¬ 
dividuals, parting with their property and abandon¬ 
ing their friends and families, set out for the Holy 
Land, where they imagined that Christ would appear 
to judge the world. While Palestine had been in 
the hands of the caliphs, pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
had been encouraged as affording them an ample 
source of revenue. But no sooner had Syria been 
conquered by the Turks, in the middle of the eleventh 
century, than pilgrims to the Holy Land began to 
be exposed to every species of insult. The minds of 
men, in every part of Christendom, were now in¬ 
flamed with indignation at the cruelties and oppres¬ 
sions of the Mohammedan possessors of the holy 
places ; and in such circumstances, Peter the Hermit 
found little diflicully in originating the Crusades, 
which for two centuries poured vast armies of pil¬ 
grims into the Holy Land. It was easier for the 
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Crusaders, however, to make their conquests than tc 
preserve them ; and, accordingly, before the thir¬ 
teenth century had passed away, the Christians were 
driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, and the 
holy places fell anew into the hands of the Infidels. 

In almost every country where Romanism pre- 
vails, pilgrimages are common. In England, at 
one time, the shrine of Thomas it Becket, and iu 
Scotland that of St. Andrew, was the favourite re¬ 
sort of devout pilgrims. But even down to the pre¬ 
sent day there are various places in Ireland where 
stations and holy wells attract crowds of devout wor¬ 
shippers every year. 

And not only in Romish, but in Mohammedan 
countries, pilgrimages are much in vogue. But there 
is one pilgrimage, that to Mecca, which is not only 
expressly commanded in the Koran, but regarded by 
the Arabian prophet as so indispensable to all his 
followers, that, in his view, a believer neglecting this 
duty, if it were in his power to perform it, might as 
well die a Christian or a Jew. (See Mecca, Pil¬ 
grimage to.) The Persians, however, instead of sub¬ 
jecting themselves to a toilsome pilgrimage to Mecca, 
look upon the country, of which Babylon formerly, 
and now Bagdad is the chief city, as the holy land 
in which are deposited the ashes of Ali and the rest 
of their holy martyrs. And not only do the living 
resort thither, but many bring along with them the 
dead bodies of their relatives, to lay them in the 
sacred earth. Pilgrimage-is a duty binding upon all 
Moslems, both men and women. Inability is the 
only admitted ground of exemption, and Mohamme¬ 
dan casuists have determined that those who are in¬ 
capable, must perform it by deputy and bear his 
charges. The pilgrimage to Mecca was interrupted 
for a quarter of a century by the CarmatJiiam, and in 
our own day it has been again interrupted by thelTa- 
habees, and these in turn have been defeated by Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, who revived the pilgrimage and at¬ 
tended with his court. 

Among some heathen nations, also, pilgrimages 
are practised. In Japan, more especially, all the 
different sects have their regular places of resort. 
The pilgrimage which is esteemed by the Sintoists as 
the most meritorious, is that of Isje, which all are 
bound to make once a-year, or at least once in their 
life. Another class of pilgrims are the Siunse, who 
go to visit in pilgrimage the thirty-three principal 
temples of Canon (which see), which are scattered 
over the empire. Besides these regular pilgrimages, 
the Japanese also undertake occasional religious 
journeys to visit certain temples in fulfilment of cer¬ 
tain vows. These pilgrims travel alone, almost 
always running, and, though generally very poor, re¬ 
fuse to receive charity from others. 

Hinduism has its pilgrimages on a grand scale. 
Thousands and tens of thousands annually repair to 
the temple of Juggernauth in Orissa. And equally 
famed as the resort of multitudes of Hindu pilgrims 
is the island of Gaiuja. Sagor, where the holiest 



























PILGRIMS—PILLARS (Consecrated). 


branch of (lie Ganges is lost in the waters of the In¬ 
dian Ocean. To visit this sacred river hundreds of 
thousands annually abandon their homes, and travel 
for months amid many hardships and dangers, and 
should they reach the scene of their pilgrimage, it is 
only in many cases that they may plunge themselves 
and their unconscious babes into the troubled, but, 
in their view, purifying waters, offering themselves 
and their little ones as voluntary victims to the holy 
river. Among the numberless sacred spots in Hin¬ 
dustan, may be mentioned Jumnoutri, a village on 
the banks of the Jumna, which is so famed as a place 
of pilgrimage that those who resort thither are con¬ 
sidered as thereby almost entitled to divine honours. 
The holy town of Hurdwar may also be noticed, to 
which pilgrims resort from every corner of the East 
where Hinduism is known ; and o£ such efficacy is 
the water of the Ganges at this point, that even the 
guiltiest may be cleansed from sin by a single ablu¬ 
tion. 

The Budhists, though not so devoted to pilgrim¬ 
ages as the Hindus, are not without their places of 
sacred resort. One of the most noted is Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon, where Gotama Budha is supposed 
to have left the impression of his foot. The summit 
of the peak is annually visited by great numbers of 
pilgrims. The Lamaists of Thibet also make an an- 
j uual pilgrimage to Lha-S$a for devotional purposes. 

PILGRIMS, those who make a journey to holy 
places as a religious duty', to worship at the shrine of 
some dead saint, or to pay homage to some sacred 
relics. The word is derived from the Flemish pd- 
ffrim, or the Italian pdegrino, both of which may be 
traced to the Latin peregrinus, a stranger or traveller. 

PILGRIMS (Poor), a Romish order of religious, 
which originated about A. D. 1500. They com¬ 
menced in Italy, but passed into Germany, where 
they wandered about as mendicants, barefooted and 
bareheaded. 

PILLAR-SAINTS, devotees who stood on the 
tops of lofty pillars for many years in fulfilment of 
religious vows. The first who originated this prac¬ 
tice was Simeon, a native of Sisan in Syria, who was 
bbrn about a. d. 390. In early youth he entered a 
monastery near Antioch, where he devoted himself 
to the most rigid exercises of mortification and ab¬ 
stinence. Having been expelled from the monastery 
for his excessive austerities, he retired to the adja¬ 
cent mountain, where he took up his residence first 
in a cave, then in a little cell, where he immured 
himself for three years. Next he removed to the 
•top of a mountain, where he chained himself to a 
rock for several years. His fame had now become 
so great, that crowds of visitors thronged to see him. 
“ Incommoded by the pressure of the crowd,” we are 
told, “ he erected a pillar on which he might stand, 
elevated at first six cubits, and ending with forty. 
The top of the pillar was three feet in diameter, and 
surrounded with a balustrade. Here he stood day 
and night in all weathers. Through the night and 


till nine A. M. he was constantly in prayer, often 
spreading forth his hands and bowing so low that his 
forehead touched his toes. A by-stander once at¬ 
tempted to count the number of these successive 
prostrations, and he counted till they amounted to 
1244. At nine o’clock A. m. he began to address 
the admiring crowd below, to hear and answer their 
questions, to send messages and write letters, &c. for 
he took concern in the welfare of all the churches, 
and corresponded with bishops and even with emper¬ 
ors. Towards evening he suspended his intercourse 
with this world, and betook himself again to con¬ 
verse with God till the following day. lie generally 
ate but once a week, never slept, wore a long sheep¬ 
skin robe and a cap of the same, llis beard was 
very long, and his frame extremely emaciated. In 
this manner he is reported to have spent thirty-seven 
years, and at last, in his sixty-ninth year, to have ex¬ 
pired unobserved in a praying attitude, in which no 
one ventured to disturb hint till after three days, 
when Antony, his disciple and biographer, mounting 
the pillar, found that his spirit had departed, and his 
holy body was emitting a delightful odour. His re¬ 
mains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, in order 
to be the safeguard of that unwalled town, and innu¬ 
merable miracles were performed at his shrine. His 
pillar also was so venerated that it was literally en¬ 
closed with chapels and monasteries for some ages. 
Simeon was so averse from women that he never 
allowed one to come within the sacred precincts of 
his pillar. Even his own mother was debarred this 
privilege till after her death, when her corpse was 
brought to him, and he now restored her to life for a 
short time, that she might see him and converse with 
him a little before she ascended to heaven." 

Another Simeon Stylites is mentioned by Eva- 
grius as having lived in the sixth century. In his 
childhood he mounted his pillar near Antioch, and 
is said to have occupied it sixty-eight years. The 
example of Simeon was afterwards followed, to a 
certain extent at least, by many persons in Syria and 
Palestine, and pillar-saints were found in the East, 
even in the twelfth century, when the Stijlites, as 
they were termed by the Greeks, were abolished. 
This order of saints never found a footing in the 
West, and when one Wulfilaieus attempted to com¬ 
mence the practice in the German territory of Treves, 
the neighbouring bishops destroyed his pillar, and 
prevented him from carrying his purpose into effect. 

PILLARS (Consecrated). From the most re¬ 
mote ages the practice has been found to prevail of 
setting up stones of memorial to preserve the re¬ 
membrance of important events. The first instance 
mentioned in Scripture is that of the stone which 
Jacob set up at Bethel, and which he consecrated 
by anointing it with oil to serve not only as a memo¬ 
rial of the vision which he saw on that favoured 
spot, but as a witness of the solemn engagement into 
which he entered. Wo find a pillar and a heap of 
[ stones made the memorials of a compact of peace 
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ratified between Jacob and Laban. Moses, also, at 

neither rear you up a standing image, neither shall 



the foot of Mount Sinai, built an altar, and set tip 

ye set up any image of stone in your land, to bow 



twelve pillars representing the twelve tribes of Is- 

down unto it: for I am the Lord your God." Vos- 



rael, in token of the covenant which they there made 

sius, in his erudite work, ‘ De Idololatria,’ informs us, 



with God. For a similar reason Joshua took a 

that Jacob’s stone-pillar was held in great vettera- 



great stone in Shechem, and “ set it up under an 

tion in after times, and was removed by the Jews to 



oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord.” This 

Jerusalem. After the destruction of that city by 



■ pillar of stone was designed to be an enduring monu- 

Titus, it is alleged that the Jews were permitted, 



ment of the great transaction in which the Israelites 

on a particular day, to anoint the stone with great 



had just been engaged. 

lamentations and expressions of sorrow. Bocliart 



Sometimes stone pillars were erected to mark the 

asserts that the Phoenicians first worshipped Jacob’s 



burying-place of some relative, of which we have a 

stone, and afterwards consecrated others, which they 



remarkable instance in the pillar which Jacob erect- 

called Bcetylia, in memory of Bethel, where Jacob 



ed over the grave of his beloved Rachel. Among 

anointed the stone. See Stone- Worship. 



the ancient Greeks and Romans the same custom 

PIMPLEIS, a surname of the Muses derived from 



appears to have existed. Among the Sclavonic na- 

Mount Pimplea in Bceotia, which was sacred to 



! tions of the North such sepulchral stones, marking 

them. 



the resting-place of the dead, are found in great 

PINAR1I, a family of hereditary priests of Her- 



| numbers. There are the rough-hewn memorial 

cules among the ancient Romans. They were infe- 



stones or cromlechs of the northern hordes, an inter- 

rior to the Politii, another family who were devoted 



mediate link between the simple mound of earth and 

to the worship of the same god. The Pirnrii are 



the gorgeous mausoleum of more modern days. To 

mentioned as existing in the time of the kings. 



the rude stone pillars of earlier times succeeded the 

PINCZOVIANS, a name which was given to the 



sculptured obelisks of later ages. In Egypt, in In- 

Socinians (which see) in Poland in the sixteenth 



dia, in Persia, such indications of a higher civiliza- 

century, derived from the town of Pinczow, where 



tion have been found in great abundance. And what 

the leaders of the sect resided. 



are the towering stone pyramids of Egypt but only 

PIRIT, a ceremony among the Bud hints of Cey- 



gigantic mausoleums containing vaulted chambers, a 

Ion, which consists in reading certain portions of the 



sarcophagus, and mouldering bones ? 

Bana (which see), for the purpose of appeasing the 



The substitution of the rude for the sculptured pil- 

demons called yalcas , from whom all the afflictions of 



lar took place among the Israelites probably at the in- 

men are supposed to proceed. This ceremony, which 



troduction among them of the government of kings ; 

is the only one that professes to be sanctioned by 



and it is not unlikely that the monument by which 

Gotama Budha, is thus described by Mr. Spence 



Saul commemorated his victory over the Amalekites 

Hardv, in his ‘ Eastern Monachism:’ “ About sun- 



may have been a more polished and artistic structure 

set numbers of persons arrived from different quar- 



than the simple pillars of earlier times. Traces of 

ters, the greater proportion of whom were women, 



such refined monuments are still found chiefly in the 

bringing with them cocoanut shells and oil, to be 



| northern part of the Phoenician territory. It has 

presented as offerings. As darkness came on, the 



been generally supposed that the Egyptian pillars 

shells were placed in niches in the wall of the court 



or obelisks were dedicated to the sun. “ This, how- 

by which the wilt&ra is surrounded ; and by the aid 



ever,” says Sir John Gardner Wilkinson," is a mis- 

of the oil and a little cotton they were soon convert- 



conception not difficult to explain. The first obelisks 

ed into lamps. The wall around the bd-tree was 



removed from Egypt to Rome were said to have 

similarly illuminated; and as many of the people 



come from Heliopolis, ‘ the city of the sun,’ which 

had brought torches, composed of cotton and rffsi- 



stood in Lower Egypt, a little to the south-east of 

nous substances, the whole of the sacred enclosure 



the Delta; and those of Heliopolis being dedicat- 

was in a blaze of light. The gay attire and merry 



cd to Re, the divinity of the place, the Romans were 

countenances of the various groups that were seen 



led to conclude that all others belonged to the same' 

in every direction gave evidence, that however so- 



god. But the obelisks of Thebes were asevibed to 

lemn the professed object for which they were assem- 



Amun, the presiding deity of that city, and though 

bled together, it was regarded by all as a time of 



several of those at Rome came from Thebes, and 

relaxation and festivity. Indeed the grand cause of 



( were therefore dedicated to Amun, the first impres- 

the popularity of this and similar gatherings is, that 



' sions were too strong to be removed, and the notion 

they are the only occasion, marriage festivals ex- 



of their exclusive appropriation to the sun conti- 

cepted, upon which the young people can see and be 



tiued, and has been repeated to the present day.” 

seen, or upon which they can throw off the resene 



Consecrated pillars were probably the most an- 

and restraint it is their custom to observe in the or- 



cient monuments of idolatry, and, accordingly, the 

dinary routine of social intercourse. 


' 

Israelites were forbidden to set them up as objects 

“ The service continues during seven days, a pro 



of worship. Thus they were enjoined in Lev. xxvi. 

paratory ceremony being held on the evening of the 



1, “ Ye shall make you no idols nor graven image, 

first day. The edifice in which it is conducted is the 
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same as that in which tiie bana is read upon other 
occasions. A relic of Budha, enclosed in a casket, 
is placed upon a platform erected for the purpose; 
and the presence of this relic is supposed to give the 
same efficacy to the proceedings as though the great 
sage were personally there. For the priests who are 
to officiate another platform is prepared ; and at the 
conclusion of the preparatory service a sacred thread 
called the pirit mila is fastened round the interior of 
the building, the end of which, after being fastened 
to the reading platform, is placed near the relic. 
At such times as the whole of the priests who are 
present engage in chaunting in chorus, the cord is 
untwined, and each priest takes hold of it, thus mak¬ 
ing the communication complete between each of the 
officiating priests, the relic, and the interior walls of 
the building. 

“ From the commencement of the service on the 
morning of the second day, until its conclusion on 
the evening of the seventh day, the reading platform 
is never to be vacated day or night. For this rea¬ 
son, when the two officiating priests are to be re¬ 
lieved by others, one continues sitting and reading 
whilst the other gives his seat to his successor, and 
the second priest does not effect his exchange until 
the new one has commenced reading. In the same 
way, from the morning of the second day till the 
morning of the seventh day, the reading is continued 
day and night, without intermission. Not fewer 
than twelve, and in general twenty-four, priests are 
in attendance, two of whom are constantly officiating. 
As they are relieved every two hours, each priest 
has to officiate two hours out of the twenty-four. 
In addition to this, all the priests engaged in the 
ceremony are collected three times in each day: viz. 
at sunrise, at midday, and at sunset, when they 
chaunt in chorus the three principal discourses of 
the Pirit, called respectively Mangala, Ratana, and 
Karanfya, with a short selection of verses from other 
sources. After this the reading is continued till the 
series of discourses has been read through, when 
they are begun again, no other than those in the first 
scries being read until the sixth day, when a new 
series is commenced. 

“ On the morning of the seventh day a grand pro¬ 
cession is formed of armed and unarmed men, and a 
person is appointed to officiate as the ddwadfitayd, or 
messenger of the gods. This company, with a few 
of the priests, proceeds to some place where the 
gods are supposed to reside, inviting them to attend 
prior to the conclusion of the service, that they may 
partake of its benefits. Until the messenger and 
his associates return, the officiating priests remain 
seated, but. the reading is suspended. 

“ At the festival 1 attended the messenger was in¬ 
troduced with great state, and sulphur was burnt be¬ 
fore him to make his appearance the more superna¬ 
tural. One of the priests having proclaimed that 
the various orders of gods and demons were invited 
to be present, the messenger replied that he had 


been deputed by such and such deities, repeating 
their names, to say that they would attend. The 
threefold protective formulary, which forms part of 
the recitation, was spoken by all present, in grand 
chorus. In the midst of much that is superstitious 
in practice or utterly erroneous in doctrine, there are 
some advices repeated of an excellent tendency ; but 
the whole ceremony being conducted in a language 
that the people do not understand, no beneficial 
result can be produced by its performance.” 

Such is the ceremony attending the reading of the 
ritual of priestly exorcism. This ritual is called 
Piruwdnapota. It is written in the Pali language, 
and consists of extracts from the sacred books, the 
recital of which, accompanied with certain attendant 
ceremonies, is intended to ward off evil and to bring 
prosperity. 

PIRKE AVOTII (Heb. the hedge of the law), a 
name given by the Jewish Rabbis to the Masora 
(which see), from the circumstance, that it is intend¬ 
ed to hedge in or secure the law from all manner of 
change. 

PISCICULI (Lat. little fishes), a name which the 
early Christians sometimes assumed, to denote, as 
Tertullian alleges, that they were bom again into 
Christianity by water, and could not be saved but 
by continuing therein. Perhaps it may have a re¬ 
ference to the Ichtiius (which see). 

PISCINA (Lat. piscis, a fish), a name sometimes 
applied to the font in early Christian churches. The 
word is supposed by Optatus to have been used in 
allusion to our Saviour’s technical name Ichtiius 
(which see). But as piscina denoted among the 
Latin writers a bath or pool, it is on that account 
alone an appropriate name for a font. In the Ro¬ 
mish Church the word piscina means the sink or 
cesspool where the priest empties the water in 
which he washes his hands, and where he pours out | 
all the consecrated waste stuff. In the Church of 1 
England the piscina is explained by Dr. Hook to 
mean “ a perforation in the wall of the church through 
which the water is poured away with which the cha¬ 
lice is rinsed out after the celebration of the Holy ! 
Eucharist.” 

PISCIS. See Iciithus. 

PISTOL See Believers. 

PISTOR (Lat. the baker), a surname of Jupiter at 
Rome, derived from the circumstance, that while the 
Gauls were besieging that city, the god suggested to 
the Romans that by throwing loaves of bread among 
the enemy they might lead them to raise the siege, 
under the impression that the besieged were possess¬ 
ed of ample provisions to hold out against them. 

PIST1US, a surname of Zeus, as being the god of 
faith and fidelity. It corresponds to the Latin Fi- 
dius. 

PISTORES (Lat. bakers), a term of reproach ap¬ 
plied to the early Christians in consequence of their 
poverty and simplicity. 

PITAKA, or Pitakattayan (Pali, pitaJcan , a 
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basket, and tdyo, three), the sacred books of the 
Budhists. The text of the PitaJca is divided into 
three great classes. The instructions contained in 
the first class, called Wmaya, were addressed to the 
priests; those in the second class, Siitra, to the 
laity ; and those in the third class, Abhidharmma, to 
the ddwas and brahmas of the celestial worlds. There 
is a commentary called the AUhakathd, which, until 
recently, was regarded as of equal authority with 
the text. The text, as we learn from Mr. Spence 
Ilardy, was orally preserved until the reign ot the 
Singhalese monarch, Watlagamaui, who reigned from 
b. c. 104 to B. c. 76, when it was committed to 
writing in the island of Ceylon. The Commentary 
was written by Budhagosha in A. D. 420. To es¬ 
tablish the text of the l’itakas, three several convo¬ 
cations were held. The first met B. C. 543, when 
the whole was rehearsed, every syllable being re¬ 
peated with the utmost precision, and an authentic 
version established, though not committed to writing. 
The second convocation was held in B. C. 443, when 
the whole was again rehearsed in consequence of cer¬ 
tain usages having sprung up contrary to the teach¬ 
ings of Budha. The third convocation took place 
B. c. 308, when the Pitaltau were again rehearsed 
without either retrenchment or addition. These 
sacred books are of immense size, containing, along 
with the Commentary, nearly 2,000,000 lines. See 
Baxa, Budhists. 

PITANATIS, a surname of Artemis, derived from 
Pitana in Laconia, where she was worshipped. 

PIUS IV. (Creed of). This document, which 
forms one of the authorized standards of the Church 
of Rome, was prepared by Pope Pius IV. imme¬ 
diately after the rising of the council of Trent, and 
is understood to embody in substance the decisions 
of that council. The Creed bears date November 
1564, and was no sooner issued than it was imme¬ 
diately received throughout the Romish Church, and 
since that time it has been always considered as an 
accurate summary of their faith. It is binding upon 
all clergymen, doctors, teachers, heads of universi¬ 
ties, and of monastic institutions, and militnry orders, 
with all reconciled converts. This authoritative do¬ 
cument, with the oath or promise appended, runs as 
follows:— 

“ I. I most steadfastly admit and embrace the 
Apostolical and Ecclesiastical Traditions, and all 
other observances and constitutions of the same 
church. 

“II. I also admit the Sacred Scriptures, accord¬ 
ing to that sense which Holy Mother Church has 
held, and does hold, to whom it appertains to judge 
of the true sense and interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures; neither will I ever take and interpret 
them otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. 

“III. I also profess that there are, truly and pro¬ 
perly, seven Sacraments of the new law. instituted 
by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the sal¬ 


vation of mankind, though not all for every one; to 
wit, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Ex¬ 
treme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony, and that 
they confer grace; and that of these Baptism, Con¬ 
firmation, and Orders, cannot be reiterated without 
sacrilege; and I also receive and admit the received 
and approved ceremonies of the Catholic Church 
used in the solemn administration of all the afore¬ 
said Sacraments. 

“ IV. I embrace and receive all and every one of 
the things which have been defined and declared in 
the Holy Council of Trent concerning original sin 
and justification. 

“ V. I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered unto God a true, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead ; and that in the 
most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, there are 
truly, really, and substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and that there is made a conversion of 
the whole substance of the bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into the blood ; 
which conversion the Catholic Church calls Trail- 
substantiation. 

“VI. I also confess, that under either kind alone, 
Christ is received whole and entire, and a true Sacra¬ 
ment. 

“ VII. I constantly hold that there is a Purgatory, 
and that the souls therein detained are helped by 
the suffrages of the faithful. 

“ Vlfl. Likewise, that the saints, reigning toge¬ 
ther with Christ, are to be honoured and invoeated; 
and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that 
their Relics are to be venerated. 

“ IX. I most firmly assert that the Images of 
Christ, and of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and 
also of other saints, are to be had and retained ; and 
that due honour and veneration are to be given to 
them. 

“ X. I also affirm that the power of Indulgences 
was left by Christ in the church, and that the use of 
them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

“ XI. I acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apos¬ 
tolic Roman Church, to be the mother and mistress 
of all churches ; and I promise and swear true obe¬ 
dience to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“ XU. I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess 
all other things delivered, defined, and declared by 
the sacred Canons and general Councils, and parti¬ 
cularly by the holy Council of Trent; and I con¬ 
demn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary 
thereto, and all heresies which the church has con¬ 
demned, rejected, and anathematized. 

“ I, N. N., do at this present freely profess and 
sincerely hold this true Catholic faith, out of which 
no one can be saved ; and I promise most constantly 
to retain and confess the same entire and inviolate, 
with God’s assistance, to the end of my life. And I 
will take care, as far as in me lies, that it shall be 
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held, taught, and preached by my subjects, or by 
those, the care of whom shall appertain to me in my 
office; this I vow, promise, and swear—so help me 
God and these Holy Gospels of God I” 

PIX. See Pyx. 

PLACEBO, an office or service in the Romish 
Church, performed for the health and good estate 
of some soul or souls; so called from the word Pla¬ 
cebo, being the first word of the office. 

PLANET-WORSHIP. See Tsabians. 

PLANETA, a gown, the same as the chasuble, 
worn by the Romish priesthood; a kind of cape open 
only at the sides, worn at mass. 

PLATONISTS. See Academics. 

PLATON1STS (New). See Alexandrian 
School. 

PLENARY INDULGENCES, those indulgences 
which, according to the Romish Church, release the 
individual from all the pains and penalties incurred 
by him on account of sin up to the time of receiving 
the boon. The exact date of the introduction of 
these indulgences has not been ascertained; but 
Pope Urban II., at the council of Clermont in a. d. 
1095, declared that to every one who should join 
the crusades for driving the Saracens out of Pales¬ 
tine, his doing so should be reckoned as a full dis¬ 
charge of all the penances which he might have 
incurred, and he should also acquire the remission 
of all the punishment to which he might have be¬ 
come subject by the sins of his whole life. When 
i the crusades, however, had ceased, plenary'indul¬ 
gences by no means ceased with them, but the sys- 
i tern came to be applied to other cases. If a bishop 
wished any work to be accomplished, as, for instance, a 
: church to be repaired, an episcopal palace to be built, 
or the like, he simply proclaimed a plenary indnl- 
gence, and immediately he found abundance of will¬ 
ing labourers. The most trifling services were 
often purchased with indulgences, and in this way 
the ancient discipline and system of penance was 
completely relaxed. The abuses which had thus 
arisen called for some remedy, and, accordingly, 
Gregory VII. and Urban II. pointed the attention 
of the clergy to the distinction between true and 
false penitence; while Innocent III., by a special 
decree, endeavoured to restrain the bishops from the 
indiscreet granting of indulgences. 

The system of plenary indulgences was no sooner 
introduced than it was adopted by many successive 
popes. Thus we find it resorted to by Calixtus II. 
in a. d. 1122; by Eugenius III. in a. d. 1145; by 
l’ope Clement III. in A. D/ 1195. Boniface VIII., 
in the Bull which announced the Jubilee of A. d. 
1300, granted not only a plenary and larger, but a 
most plenary remission of sins to those who should 
visit the churches of the apostles. “ It is worth 
while," says Dr. Stillingfieet, “ to understand the 
difference between a plenary, larger, and most plen¬ 
ary, indulgence; since Bellarmine tells us, that a 
plenary indulgence takes away all the punishment 


due to sin. But these were the fittest terms to let 
the people know that they should have as much for 
their money as was to be had ; and what could they 
desire more? And although Bellarmine abhors the 
name of selling indulgences, yet it comes all to one : 
the popes give indulgences, and they give money ; 
or they do it not by way of purchase, but by way of 
alms. But commend me to the plain honesty of 
Boniface IX., who, being not satisfied with the ob¬ 
lations of Rome, sent abroad his jubilees to Cologne, 
Magdeburg, and other cities, but also sent his collec- ! 
tors to take his share of money that was gathered, 
without which, as Gobelinus saith, no indulgences 
were to be had; who also informs us, that the 
preachers of the indulgences told the people, in order 
to encourage them to purchase, that they were not 
only apaina, but a culpa , that is, they not only deli¬ 
vered from temporal, but from the fault itself which 
deserved eternal, punishment. This made the peo¬ 
ple look into them, and not finding those terms, but 
only the words 1 a most plenary remission,’ they were 
dissatisfied, because they were told that the fault 
could be forgiven by God alone; but if they could 
but once find that the Pope would undertake to clear 
all scores with God for them, they did not doubt but 
they would be worth their money. Whereupon he 
saith, those very terms were put into them. Then 
the wiser men thought these were counterfeit, and 
made only by the pardon-mongers; but, upon fur¬ 
ther inquiry, they found it otherwise. IIow far this 
trade of indulgences was improved afterwards, the 
Reformation, to which they gave rise, will be a last¬ 
ing monument." Dr. Lingard, the Roman Catholic 
historian, endeavours to explain away these .plen¬ 
ary indulgences, by alleging them to be merely 
exemptions from certain canonical penances to which 
their sins would have otherwise exposed them. See j 
Indulgence. 

PLENARY INSPIRATION, an expression used 
to denote the full inspiration of the Sacred Writings, 
as extending not only to the thoughts of the writers, 
but even to the very words in which their thoughts 
are expressed. See Inspiration. 

PLOUGHING FESTIVAL. See Agriculture 
(Festival of). 

PLUNTERIA, a festival anciently celebrated at j 
Athens every year in honour of Athena. It was be¬ 
lieved to be an unlucky day, because the statue of 
the goddess was covered over and carefully concealed 
from the view of men. A procession was held on 
this day, and a quantity of dried figs was carried 
about. If any undertaking was commenced on the 
day of the Plunteria, the belief was that it must cer¬ 
tainly fail. 

PLURALIST, an ecclesiastic who holds more than 
one benefice with cure of souls. In the early Chris¬ 
tian Church the existence of pluralities was unknown. 

St. Ambrose, indeed, expressly declares, that it was ; 
not lawful for a bishop to have two churches ; and al- ! 
though, in some cases, the paucity of ministers might 
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render it necessary for a presbyter or deacon to offi¬ 
ciate in more than one parochial church, he was not 
on that account entitled to draw the revenues of 
these churches. Thus there might he in those early 
ages a plurality of offices in the same dioceses, but 
there could not he a plurality of benefices yielding 
separate sources of income to the same officiating 
minister. The council of Chalcedon has a peremp¬ 
tory canon forbidding all such pluralities, not only in 
the case of churches, but also in the case of monas¬ 
teries. This rule continued in force long after the 
council of Chalcedon, and was renewed in the sec¬ 
ond council of Nice, as well as in other later coun¬ 
cils. 

The system of pluralities which prevails so exten¬ 
sively lit the Church of England had its origin in an 
obsolete law which empowered a poor clergyman, 
with the consent of his bishop, to hold two or more 
livings under the nominal value of £8 sterling. By 
the canon law no two livings could be held conjunct!)’, 
if the distance between them exceeded thirty miles ; 
but for a century past the distance has been regarded 
as extending to forty-five miles. In consequence of 
the operation of this system more than 2,000 parishes 
in England have been deprived of the right of pos¬ 
sessing resident incumbents. 

Pluralities have seldom been permitted to any 
great extent in Presbyterian churches. The only 
form, indeed, in which the question ever came before 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, was 
that of a professorship being joined to a parochial 
charge in the seat of a University. In this shape 
the subject was discussed in three successive Assem¬ 
blies) commencing with that of 1824, and although a 
majority decided in favour of the double office, the 
University Commission having expressed their oppo¬ 
sition to pluralities as injuriously affecting the inter¬ 
ests of education, the system, without any express 
enactment on the part of the church, has been drop¬ 
ped, except in a very few eases of parish ministers at 
University seats, who act as professors. 

PLUTON, the deity among the ancient Greeks 
who was believed to bestow wealth. It was also a 
name given to the god of the infernal regions. 

PLUTUS, the personification of riches among the 
ancient Greeks, who had a legend that Zeus had 
blinded him in order that he might give riches with¬ 
out regard to merit. 

PLUVIUS, a surname of Jupiter among the an¬ 
cient Gomans as tl.e deity who sends rain, and hence 
they worshipped him specially in times of drought. 

PNEUMATOiWACIII, a name given to the Ma¬ 
cedonians (which see), as denying the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. 

PODONlPTvE, (Gr. pons, podm, a foot, and nipto, 
to wash), a term used to designate a party of the 
Mennonites (which see), because they believed 
that it was imperative upon the disciples of Christ in 
every age to wash the feet of their guests in token of 
their love. 


PCENA, a personification of punishment among 
the ancient Romans, and allied to the Furies. 

POLAND (Eastf.rn Church of). The empire 
of Lithuania in Poland, included from the thirteenth 
century a large population which had been converted 
to Christianity in connection with the Greek Church. 
This population, inhabiting the Western Russian 
principalities, had been added to the empire by con¬ 
quest, and were allowed to retain the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their religion, language, and local cus¬ 
toms. The Lithuanian sovereigns appointed as gov¬ 
ernors of these provinces princes of the reigning 
family, who themselves became converts to the 
Eastern or Greek Church. This was particularly the 
case with the sons of Ghcdimin in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, who were intrusted with these provinces. Their 
father remained throughout life a Pagan idolater, 
but his son, Olgherd, who succeeded him, was bap¬ 
tized into the Greek Church. He attended Christian 
worship at Kioff and other towns of his Russian pos¬ 
sessions, built churches and convents, and was prayed 
for by his Christian subjects as a believer in the 
orthodox faith ; and yet, with a strange inconsistency, 
when at Wilna, the capital of Lithuania Proper, lie 
sacrificed to the national idols, and adored the sacred 
fire. Several of his sons were baptized and educated 
in the tenets of the Greek Church, but Jaghcllon, 
his successor on the throne, was brought up in the 
Pagan idolatry of his ancestors. He became a con¬ 
vert, however, in 1386 to the creed of the Western 
church, but Paganism lingered in Lithuania for a 
considerable time after the conversion of its sov¬ 
ereign. This was particularly the case in Sainogi- 
tia, where the last sacred grove was not cut down, 
and idolatry finally abolished, before 1420. 

The union between the Eastern and Western 
churches, which was completed at Florence in 1438, 
was resisted by the Lithuanian churches, though it 
was urged upon them by several of their own pre¬ 
lates. The difficult task was intrusted to the Jesuits 
of inducing the Eastern Church of Poland to submit 
to the supremacy of Rome. To accomplish this 
work they published various writings in favour of 
the union of Florence, and used every effort to gain 
over to their cause the most influential of the clergy. 
They found a ready tool to servo their purposes in a 
Lithuanian noble,called Michael Rahoza,who, though 
trained by themselves, had taken orders in the Greek 
Church, and at their recommendation had been ap¬ 
pointed archbishop of Kioff. This dignitary of the 
Greek Church was supplied by the Jesuits with written 
instructions how he was most effectually to bring 
about the desired union of his church with Rome. 
Thus trained for his work the archbishop of Kioff, in 
1590, convened a synod of his clergy at Brest in 
Lithuania, and urged upon them, with every argu¬ 
ment he could command, the importance of submit¬ 
ting to the Roman see. The clergy were strongly 
impressed in favour of the proposal, but it met with 
the most strenuous opposition on the part of the 
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laity. Another synod was convened at Brest in 
1504, which was attended with greater success. The 
subject having been fully discussed, the archbishop 
and several bishops declared their agreement with 
the union concluded at Florence in 1438, admitting 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son, the doctrine of purgatory, and the 
supremacy of the Pope; while they declared their 
determination to retain the use of the Slavonic lan¬ 
guage in the celebration of public worship, and the 
retention of the ritual, as well as the discipline of 
the Eastern Church. The only condition they made 
was, that in their worship they might retain the Sla¬ 
vonic language, and observe the ceremonies of the 
Slavonic ritual. This party received the name of 
Uniates or United Greeks, and about 3,500,000 are 
still to be found in the Austrian dominions. The 
announcement that the union had been accomplished 
was received by Pope Clement VIII. with the high¬ 
est satisfaction. Another synod was convened at 
Brest by royal edict in 1596 for the purpose of 
inaugurating the union. At this synod the event 
was solemnly proclaimed, and all who had op¬ 
posed the union were excommunicated. The laity, 
however, headed by Prince Ostrogki, palatine of 
Kioff, declared against the measure, and a numer¬ 
ous meeting took place of the clergy and laity 
opposed to Rome, at which the archbishop and those 
bishops who had brought about the union were ex¬ 
communicated. The party of the union, supported 
by tiie king and the Jesuits, commenced an active 
persecution against their opponents, depriving them 
of numerous churches and convents. In conse¬ 
quence of the union, the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
who were zealous friends of the Greek Church, be¬ 
came irritated and disaffected, without, however, 
exhibiting any very serious departure from their 
wonted loyalty. The most important result of the 
union, however, was, that the Eastern Church of 
Poland was divided into two opposite and hostile 
churches, one acknowledging the authority of the 
Pope, and the other declining it. Those of the for¬ 
mer, who resided in Little Russia to the number of 
2,000,000, returned to the Russo-Greek Church. 

POLAND (Minor Reformed Church of), an 
Antitrinitarian Church organized in 1565. The 
peculiar opinions of the sect, which chiefly consisted 
of a denial of the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
began to be openly broached in Poland in a secret 
society formed in 1546 for the discussion of religious 
subjects. At one of its meetings a priest called Pas- 
toris, a native of Belgium, attacked the mystery of the 
Trinity as being inconsistent with the essential unity 
of God. This doctrine, new at that time in Poland, 
was adopted by several members of the society, and 
having spread among the people, by the circulation 
of the works of Servetus, and the arrival of Lajlius 
Socinus in 1551, led to the formation of a regular 
sect ofSocinians. The same views were still further 
promoted by the teaching of Stancari, a learned 


Italian, who held the office of professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cracow, and who openly main¬ 
tained that the divine nature of Christ had no part 
in his mediation. But the first individual in Poland 
who reduced Antitrinitarian opinions to a system, 
was Peter Gonesius or Gonioudzki, who had come 
from Switzerland professing to adhere to the Calvin- 
istic or Genevese Confession. This man, at a synod 
held in 1556, rejected the doctrine of the Trinity as 
it is usually understood, and maintained the exist¬ 
ence of three distinct Gods, but that the true Godhead 
belonged only to the Father. He still further de¬ 
veloped his sentiments at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania in 1558, on which occasion he denied the 
validity of infant baptism, adding that there were 
other things which had crept from popery into the 
church. The synod imposed silence on Gonesius, 
threatening him with excommunication; but he re¬ 
fused obedience, and found a large number who 
adhered to his opinions. Among these was John 
Kiszka, commander-in-chief of the forces of Lithua¬ 
nia, who, being possessed of both wealth and influ¬ 
ence, lent material assistance in the establishment of 
churches, on what has sometimes been called the 
Subordinationvst system, that is, maintaining the 
supremacy of the Father over the Son. 

The followers of Gonesius soon increased in num¬ 
bers, drawing converts from the ranks of the wealthy 
and the learned ; and so rapid was the spread of the 
Socinian and Arian doctrines, that the Reformed 
churches in which they originated were thereby 
seriously endangered. But a goodly number of able 
divines arose in the bosom of these churches, who 
manfully contended in behalf of the proper divinity 
of our blessed Lord, against many, even of the most 
eminent of their brethren, who had unhappily em¬ 
braced the Sociniau heresy. At length a disruption 
seemed inevitable, and though an earnest struggle 
was made to prevent it, the breach was completed in 
1562 ; and in 1565 a Socinian Church was set up in 
Poland, which took to itself the name of the Minor 
Reformed Church. It had its synods, churches, 
schools, and a complete ecclesiastical organization. 
This sect published a Confession of Faith in 1574, 
in which they explicitly declared their peculiar tenets. 

“ God,” they said, “ made the Christ, that is, the 
most perfect Prophet, the most sacred Priest, the 
invincible King, by whom he created the new world. 
This new world is the new birth which Christ has 
preached, established, and performed. Christ amend¬ 
ed the old order of things, and granted his elect eter¬ 
nal life, that they might after God the Most High 
believe in Him. The Holy Spirit is not God, but a 
gift, the fulness of which the Father has granted 
to his Son." These doctrines, which were com¬ 
pletely subversive of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
received a definite form from Faustus Socinus, who 
arrived in Poland in 1579, and settled there, be¬ 
coming connected by marriage with some of the first 
families iu the land. This eminent individual 
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proved a most important accession to tiie Antitriui- 
tarian churches, over whose members he acquired an 
extraordinary influence. He was invited to assist 
at their principal synods, and took a leading part in 
them. At the synod of Wengrow in 1584, he suc¬ 
cessfully maintained the doctrine that Jesus Christ 
ought to be worshipped. lie also urged the rejec¬ 
tion of millenarian doctrines which were held by 
some of the Antitrinitarian divines. His influence, 
however, reached its height at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania in 1588, when he succeeded in giving 
unity to the doctrinal belief of their churches, by 
moulding their to some extent discordant opinions 
into one regular connected system. 

The Minor Reformed Church of Poland maintained 
the unlawfulness of oaths and of lawsuits among 
Christians. The church reserved to itself the exclu¬ 
sive right of excommunicating refractory members. 
Baptism they held was to be administered to adults, 
and to be regarded as a sign of purification, which 
changes the old Adam into a heavenly one. They 
j agreed with the church of Geneva as to the spiritual 
I presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Supper. 

| Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the 
members of the church on various theological points, 

1 but they all agreed in maintaining the Subordination 
theory of the Trinity. Their rules of morality were 
exceedingly Strict, and they endeavoured, like the 
Pharisees of old, to observe many precepts of Scrip¬ 
ture in the letter without any regard to the spirit. 
Socinius himself taught the doctrines of passive obe¬ 
dience and unconditional submission, and he con¬ 
demned the resistance made by the French Protest¬ 
ants to their oppressors. Such sentiments, however, 
were not held by the Polish Socinians generally; on 
the contrary, their synods of 1596 and 1598 sanc¬ 
tioned the use of arms when required in self-defence. 
Among the lower classes, indeed, there were not 
a few Socinians who maintained passive resist¬ 
ance to be a Christian duty; and chiefly through 
their influence the synod of 1605 declared that Chris¬ 
tians ought rather to abandon their country than 
kill an enemy who might happen to invade it. Such 
a doctrine could not possibly be maintained by the 
great mass of the Polish Socinians, many of whom 
! 1 1 not only took up arms, but distinguished themselves 

by their valour in fighting the battles of their country. 

The Socinian sect in Poland published an exposi¬ 
tion of their religious principles in an authoritative 
| document well known by the name of the Racovian 
! 11 Catechism. A smaller Catechism first appeared in 

j ! ) German in 1605, and a larger also in German in 
j I I 1608. Both were exclusively composed by Smal- 
1 cius, but the latter was translated into Latin by Mos- 
I korzewski, a learned and wealthy Polish nobleman. 

1 The Socinian congregations in Poland were never 
numerous ; but they numbered among their members 
many eminent scholars and authors, particularly on 
points of theology. A collection of their divines, 
under the name of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonor- 


orum, is fouud in almost all theological libraries of 
any extent. 

One unhappy element in the history of the 8o- 
ciniau churches of Poland was the prevalence of 
dissensions among them, which, instead of being 
diminished, seemed rather to increase afier their or¬ 
ganization into a regularly constituted church. The 
principal sects which branched off from them were 
the Budrumns and the Farnovians. The former, 
not contented with avowing Socinian doctrines, went 
so far as to deny the inspiration and authority of 
Sacred Scripture, and were on that account cast out 
of the church. The latter, who were allowed to 
remain in connection with the church, held Arian 
rather than Socinian opinions, maintaining that, be¬ 
fore the foundation of the world, Christ was either 
begotten or produced out of nothing by the Supreme 
God. Though treated with the utmost indulgence, 
Farnovius or Farnowski left the Minor Reformed 
Church in 1568, aud attracted around him a large 
party of adherents, distinguished both for influence 
aud learning. On the death of their leader in 1615, 
the Farnovians quickly dispersed and became ex¬ 
tinct. 

The Socinian Church in Poland now rapidly de¬ 
clined. It was viewed with the most virulent hatred 
and jealousy both by Protestants and Roman Catho¬ 
lics, but more especially by the hitter body, who 
embraced every opportunity of insulting and even | 

maltreating the Socinians. An incident occurred j 

which gave rise to open hostilities. In 1638 some 
students of the Socinian College at Racow threw 
down a wooden crucifix which stood at the entrance 
of the town. The Roman Catholics, enraged at the 
insult thus offered to their religion, brought the mat¬ 
ter before the courts of law, demanding that summary 
punishment should be inflicted, not only upon the 
offenders, but upon the whole church to which they 
belonged. The vindictive proposal thus made by 
the Romanists was listened to, notwithstanding the 
strongest protestations of innocence on the part of 
the Socinians, and by a decree of the diet of War¬ 
saw, the College at Racow was destroyed, the pro¬ 
fessors banished, the printing-office belonging to the 
Socinians was levelled with the ground, and their 
churches closed. A train of persecutions followed, 
and in every part of the country the Socinians were 
subjected to insult and oppression. At length, in 
1658, the diet of Warsaw decreed their summary 
expulsion from the kingdom, and denounced capital 
punishment against all who should in future embrace 
their opinions, or give shelter and countenance to 
those who did so. In fulfilment of this severe de¬ 
cree the Socinians were ordered to leave Poland 
within three years, but this term was afterwards 
reduced to two years. This edict was repeated 
in 1661, and forthwith the whole body was driven 
from the kingdom, and scattered throughout difi'er- 
ent countries of Europe. Thus, in the course of lit¬ 
tle more than a hundred years, the Socinians, with 
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the exception of a few persons here and there who 
secretly held their principles, were rooted out of Po¬ 
land. 

POLAND (Protestant Church op). Poland 
seems to have first received Christianity from Great 
Moravia in the ninth century, and so rapidly did it 
spread among all classes, that in the following cen¬ 
tury it reached the palace; and the sovereign, Miec- 
zyslav the First, was baptized in a. d. 965, chiefly 
through the influence of the native Christians of 
Poland. About the same time he married Dam- 
browska, a Christian Bohemian princess. Having 
thus obtained a firm footing in the country, the cause 
of Christianity received a considerable impulse from 
the arrival in Poland of a number of Christian fugi¬ 
tives from Moravia. The neighbouring churches 
of Germany soon acquired a great influence over 
the Poles, while priests and monks flocked from 
Italy and France, but particularly from Germany, to 
Poland, crowding the convents, and occupying the 
parochial churches, and at the same time using the 
Romish ritual in opposition to the simple worship 
of the Polish national churches, which, however, 
maintained their ground till the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Hussites (which Bee), from Bohemia, 
found a favourable field in Poland for the propaga¬ 
tion of their peculiar tenets, and the Romish clergy 
in consequence took active measures for the purpose 
of checking the spread of the obnoxious doctrines. 
With this view the parish priests were ordered to 
seize and bring before the bishops all who were 
suspected of holding Hussite sentiments. Severe 
enactments were passed for the punishment of the 
heretics. But in the face of all opposition the new 
doctrines were embraced by some of the most influ¬ 
ential families in the land, and the reforming party, 
indeed, was very numerous, when their leader was 
slain on the field of battle. But although the doc¬ 
trines of IIuss had found many supporters in Poland, 
the national feeling was still in favour of the domi¬ 
nant church. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century a 
powerful impulse was given to the cause of Polish 
education and literature by the establishment of the 
University of Cracow and the encouragement given 
in that seminary to native scholars. Already a 
goodly number of accomplished literary men had 
issued from the University of Prague, some of whom 
were chosen to fill the chairs at Cracow; these 
again were generally selected to supply the vacant 
episcopal sees, and thus in a short time there were 
found in the Polish Church not a few prelates dis¬ 
tinguished alike for their piety and learning. The 
enlightened views which some of these ecclesiastical 
dignitaries entertained were speedily manifested in 
various projects started for reforming the church. 
Thus Martin Tromba, the primate of Poland, ordered 
the liturgical books to be translated into the national 
language, that they might be understood by the great 
mass of the people. But the boldest 6tep in the 


direction of church reform at this period was taken 
by Ostrorog, palatine of Posen, who presented to 
the Polish diet of 1459 a proposal for introducing 
improvements of such a vital character, that had 
they been adopted, a separation of the Church of 
Poland from Rome would have been the immediate 
result. “ In this plan,” says Count Krasinski, “ of 
reforming the Church of Poland he maintained that, 
Christ having declared that his kingdom was not of 
this world, the Pope had no authority whatever over 
the king of Poland, and should not be even address¬ 
ed by the latter in humble terms unbecoming his 
dignity; that Rome was drawing every year from 
the country large sums under the pretence of reli¬ 
gion, but, in fact, by means of superstition; and 
that the bishop of Rome was inventing most unjust 
reasons for levying taxes, the proceeds of which were 
employed, not for the real wants of the church, but 
for the Pope's private interests; that all the eccle¬ 
siastical lawsuits should be decided in the country, 
and not at Rome, which did not take ‘ any sheep 
without wool;’ ‘that there were, indeed, amongst 
the Poles people who respected the Roman scrib- 
blings furnished with red seals and hempen strings, 
and suspended on the door of a church ; but that it 
was wrong to submit to these Italian deceits.’ He 
farther says— ‘ Is it not a deceit that the Pope im¬ 
poses upon us, in spite of the king and the senate, 

I don’t know what, bulls called indulgences? lie 
gets money by assuring people that he absolves their 
sin; but God has said by his prophet — “ My son, 
give me thy heart, and not money.” The Pope 
feigns that he employs his treasures for the erection 
of churches ; but lie does it, in fact, for enriching his 
relations. I shall pass in silence things that are still 
worse. There are monks who praise still such 
fables. There are a great number of preachers and 
confessors who only think how to get the richest 
harvest, and who indulge themselves, after having 
plundered the poor people. He complains of the 
great number of monks unfit for the clerical office, ! 
saying, 1 After having shaven his head and endowed 
a cowl, a man thinks himself fit to correct the whole 
world. He cries, and almost bellows, in the pulpit, 
because he sees no opponent. Learned men, and j 
even those who possess an inferior degree of know- | 
ledge, cannot listen without horror to the nonsense, 
and almost blasphemy, uttered by such preachers.’” 

These sentiments avowed by a Polish senator in the 
assembly of the states, plainly indicated that public 
opinion, even in the fifteenth century, was prepared 
for the great ecclesiastical reformation which com¬ 
menced a century later in Germany and Switzerland. 
And as if still further to pave the way for that impor¬ 
tant movement, treatises were at every little interval 
issuing from the press in Poland containing opinions 
which Rome lias always been accustomed to brand as 
heresies. One work, in particular, was published at 
Cracow in 1515, which openly advocated the great 
Protestant principle, that the Holy Scriptures must 
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be believed, and all merely human ordinances may 
be dispensed with. The date of the appearance of 
this treatise was two years before Luther publicly 
avowed his opposition to Itome. No sooner, accord¬ 
ingly, did the Gei-man Reformer commence his war¬ 
fare with the Pope than he was joined by many 
Poles, more especially belonging to the towns of 
Polish Prussia; and so rapidly did the principles of 
the Reformation spread in Dantzic, the principality 
of that province, that, in 1524, no fewer than five 
churches were occupied by the disciples of the Wit¬ 
tenberg Reformer. A very large part of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Dantzic, however, still adhered to the old 
church, and anxious to restore the ancient order of 
things, they despatched a deputation to Sigismund 
the First, who at that time occupied the throne of 
Poland, imploring his interposition. The monarch, 
moved by the appeal made by the deputation, who 
appeared before him dressed in deep mourning, pro¬ 
ceeded in person to Dantzic, restored the former 
state of things, and either executed or banished the 
principal leaders of the new movement. But while 
for purely political reasons Sigismund in this case 
acted in the most tyrannical and oppressive manner, 
be allowed the doctrines of Protestantism to spread 
j in all the other parts of his dominions without per¬ 
secuting those who embraced them. And even in 
Dantzic itself, when Lutheranism, in the course of 
j a few years, began to be again preached within its 
! walls, lie refused to take a single step to check its 
progress, so that in the subsequent reign it became 
the dominant creed of that city, without, however, 
infringing upon the religious liberty of the Roman 
Catholics. 

The works of Luther found many readers, and 
even admirers, in Poland, and a secret society, com¬ 
posed of both clergymen and laymen, met frequently 
to discuss religious subjects, including those points 
more especially which the rise of the Reformation 
brought prominently before the public mind. It 
was in connection with this society that Anti-Trini¬ 
tarian opinions were first adopted as a creed by 
several individuals, and the foundation laid in Poland 
for that sect whose members were afterwards known 
I by the name of Socinians (which see). The spread 
| of this heresy, however, was limited to the upper 
classes of society, while among the great mass of the 
I people the Scriptural views of the Reformers found 
ready acceptance; a result, in no small degree owing 
l to the arrival of Bohemian Brethren, to the num¬ 
ber of about a thousand, who had been driven from 
J their own country, and found a home in the pro¬ 
vince of Posen. This event happened in 1548, and 
the public worship of the Brethren being conduct¬ 
ed in the Bohemian language, which was intelli¬ 
gible to the inhabitants of Posen, attracted towards 
them the sympathies of multitudes. The Romish 
bishop of Posen, alarmed at the influence which 
the Brethren were exercising over the people of 
his diocese, applied for, and obtained, a royal edict 


for their expulsion from the country. This order 
they immediately obeyed, and proceeded to Prussia, 
where they found full religious liberty. Next year, 
however, some of them returned to Poland, where 
they had formerly received so much kindness, and 
continued their labours without being molested in 
any form. Their congregations rapidly increased, 
and in a short time they reached the large number of 
eighty in the province of Great Poland alone, while 
many others were formed in different parts of the 
country. 

A circumstance o'ecurred about this time which 
was providentially overruled for the still wider diffu¬ 
sion of Protestant principles in Poland. The students 
of the University of Cracow, having taken offence 
at some real or imagined affront offered them by the 
rector, repaired to foreign universities, but particu¬ 
larly to the newly erected University of Konigsberg, 
from which the great majority of them returned 
home imbued with Protestant principles. The Re¬ 
formed doctrines now made extraordinary progress, 
particularly in the province of Cracow. In vain did 
the Romish clergy denounce the growing heresy; 
all their remonstrances were unavailing, and at 
length they convened a general synod in 1551 to 
consider the whole subject On this occasion Ho- 
sius, bishop of Ermeland, composed his celebrated 
Confession, which has been acknowledged by the 
Church of Rome as a faithful exposition of its creed. 
The synod not only decreed, that this creed should I 
be signed by the whole body of the clergy, but ' ] 
petitioned the king that a royal mandate should be 
issued ordering its subscription by the laity. It was j 
now resolved that a violent persecution should be 
commenced against the heretics, and this determina- ; 
tion was strengthened by an encyclical letter from 
Rome, recommending the extirpation of heresy. 
Several cases of bloody persecution occurred, but : 
the nobles, aroused to jealousy by the high-handed 
measures of the clergy, openly declared their wish to 
restrict the authority of the bishops, and the people 
were unanimous in expressing a similar desire. 

Such was the state of matters in Poland when the 
diet of 1552 was convened; and scarcely had ils 
deliberations been commenced, when a general hos¬ 
tility was evinced by the members to episcopal juris¬ 
diction. The result was, that, at this diet, religious 
liberty for all confessions was virtually established 
in Poland. At the diet of 1555 the king was ear¬ 
nestly urged to convoke a national synod over which 
lie himself should preside, and which should reform 
the church on the basis of the Holy Scriptures. It 
was proposed, also, to invite to this assembly the 
most distinguished Reformers, such as Calvin, Beza, 
Melancthon, and Vcrgerius. But the expectations 
of the Protestants in Poland were chiefly turned to¬ 
wards John k Lasco or Laski, who had been instru¬ 
mental in promoting the cause of the Reformation 
in Germany, Switzerland, and England. For a long 
time he remained within the pale of the Romish 
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Church, in the hope that it would be possible to 
effect a Reformation without seceding from her com¬ 
munion. In 1540 lie declared his adherence to the 
Protestant Church on the principles of Zwingli. 
The high reputation which Laski had already gained, 
both as a scholar and a Christian, attracted the 
marked attention of the Protestant princes in various 
parts of Europe, several of whom invited him to take 
up his residence in their dominions. The sovereign 
of East Friesland, anxious to complete the reforma¬ 
tion of the church in that country, prevailed upon 
Laski to allow himself to be nominated superintend¬ 
ent of all its churches. To carry out the object of 
his appointment was a matter of no small diffi¬ 
culty, considering the extreme reluctance which pre¬ 
vailed to the entire abolition of Romish rites, but 
by energy, perseverance, and uncompromising firm¬ 
ness, he succeeded, in the brief space of six years, 
in rooting out the last remains of Romanism, and 
fully establishing the Protestant religion through¬ 
out the whole of the churches of East Friesland. In 
1548 Laski received an earnest invitation from Cran- 
mer, archbishop of Canterbury, to join the distin¬ 
guished Reformers, who had repaired to England 
from all parts of the Continent, that they might 
complete the Reformation of the church in that 
country. Having accepted Cranmer’s invitation, 
the Polish Reformer left Friesland and went to Eng¬ 
land, where he was appointed, on his arrival in 1550, 
superintendent of the foreign Protestant congrega¬ 
tion established at London. In this important 
sphere he continued to labour with much comfort 
and success until the demise of Edward the Sixth 
and the accession of Mary arrested the progress of 
the Reformation in England, and compelled Laski 
with his congregation to leave the country. This 
little band of exiles, headed by the Polish Reformer, 
were driven by a storm upon the coast of Denmark, 
where, on landing, they were received at first with 
hospitality and kindness, but, through the influence 
of the Lutheran divines, they were soon obliged to 
seek an asylum elsewhere. The same hatred on the 
part of the Lutheran clergy was shown to the con¬ 
gregation of Laski at Lubeck, Hamburg, and Ros¬ 
tock. At length the remnants of the congregation 
found in Dautzic a peaceful asylum, while Laski 
himself retired to Friesland, where he was received 
with every mark of respect and attachment. In a 
short time, however, finding his position by no means 
so comfortable as at first, be removed to Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, where he established a church for the 
Belgian Protestant refugees, and made various at¬ 
tempts, without success, to unite the Lutheran and 
Protestant churches. 

Throughout all his wanderings Laski’s thoughts 
were habitually turned towards Poland, and be main¬ 
tained a constant intercourse with his countrymen, 
and also with his sovereign, Sigismund. Augustus, 
who entertained a high regard for him. lie returned 
to Poland in 1556. and no sooner did his arrival be¬ 


come known than the Romish clergy, taking the 
alarm, hastened to implore the king to banish from 
his dominions a man whom they described as an 
outlawed heretic, and the source of troubles and 
commotions wherever he went. To this representa¬ 
tion the king paid no regard; and to the annoyance 
of the bishops and the papal nuncio, Laski was soon 
after intrusted with the superintendence of all the 
Reformed churches of Little Poland. Through his 
influence the tenets of the Swiss Reformers were 
extensively adopted by the higher classes of bis 
countrymen. The chief objects, however, which he 
kept steadily in view were the union of all Protestant 
sects, and the ultimate establishment of a Reformed 
National Church modelled on the plan of the Church 
of England, for which he had conceived a high 
admiration. But his exertions in the cause of re¬ 
form were much weakened by the rise of Autitrini- 
tarian sentiments in some of the churches which he 
superintended. He struggled hard, and not without | 
success, to check the progress of these opinions. In [ 
the public affairs of the church he took an active 
part, and assisted in preparing the version of the 
first Protestant Bible in Poland. In the midst of ! 
his unwearied labours in the cause of the Polish j 
Reformation, Laski was cut off in 1560, before he j 
had an opportunity of fully maturing his great de¬ 
signs. 

One of the last objects on which the Polish Refor¬ 
mer bad set his heart, was the speedy convocation of 
a national synod. This proposal, however, met 
with violent opposition from Rome and its partizans. 
The Pope, Paul IV., despatched a legate to Poland 
with letters to the king, the senate, and the most 
influential noblemen, promising to effect all neces¬ 
sary reforms, and to call a general council. Lippo- 
mani, the papal legate, was an able man, and a de¬ 
voted servant to the see of Rome. The Romish clergy 
were much encouraged by the presence of this digni¬ 
tary in the country, who endeavoured, but without 
effect, to prevail upon the king to adopt violent mea¬ 
sures for the extirpation of heresy. The crafty | 
emissary of the Pope succeeded also by his intrigues 
in fomenting discord among the Protestants. lie as¬ 
sembled a synod of the Polish clergy, which, while it 
lamented the dangers which threatened the church, 
both from within and from without, passed many 
resolutions for improving its condition, and coercing 
the heretics. The extent to which the synod, insti¬ 
gated by Lippomani, pushed their jurisdiction may 
be seen from their proceedings in a case of alleged 
sacrilege recorded both by Romish and Protestant 
writers. “ DorothyLazecka, a poor girl, was accused 
of having obtained from the Dominican monks of 
Sochaczew a host, feigning to receive communion. 

It was said that she wrapped that host in her clothes, 
and sold it to the Jews of a neighbouring village, by 
whom she had been instigated to commit this act of 
sacrilege by the bribe of three dollars and a gown 
embroidered with silk. This host was said to have 
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been carried by the Jews to the synagogue, where, 
being pierced with needles, it emitted a quantity of 
blood, which was collected into a flask. The Jews 
tried in vain to prove the absurdity of the charge, 
arguing, that as their religion did not permit them 
to believe in the mystery of transubstantiation, they 
never could be supposed to try a similar experiment 
on the host, which they considered as a mere wafer. 
The synod, influenced by Lippomani, condemned 
them, as well as the unfortunate woman, to be burned 
alive. The iniquitous sentence could not, however, 
be put into execution without the exequatur, or the 
confirmation of the king, which could not be expected 
to be obtained from the enlightened Sigismund 
Augustus. The Bishop Przerembski, who was also 
vice-chancellor of Poland, made a report to the king 
of the above-mentioned case, which he described in 
expressions of pious horror, entreating the monarch 
not to allow such a crime, committed against the 
Divine Majesty, to go unpunished. Myszkowski, a 
great dignitary of the crown, who was a Protestant, 
became so indignant at this report, that he could not 
restrain his anger, and was only prevented by the 
i 1 presence of the king from using violence against the 
prelate, the impiety and absurdity of whose accusa¬ 
tion he exposed in strong language. The monarch 
declared that he would not believe such absurdities, 
j and sent an order to the Starost (chief magistrate or 
governor) of Sochaczew to release the accused par- 
, ties; but the vice-chancellor forged the exequatur, 
by attaching the royal seal without the knowledge of 
the monarch, and sent an order that the sentence of 
the synod should be immediately carried into exeett- 
, tion. The king, being informed of this nefarious act 
! of the bishop, immediately despatched a messenger 
to prevent its effects. It was, however, too late; 
and the judicial murder was perpetrated.” This 
atrocious affair excited, of course, a great sensation 
throughout Poland, and awakened such feelings of 
hatred against Lippomani, that he lost no time in 
quitting the country, a step which was absolutely 
necessary, indeed, as his life was in danger. 

The Polish Reformation went steadily forward in 
spite of all the opposition of Rome and its emissaries, 
j In Lithuania particularly, it received a strong im¬ 
pulse from the influence exerted in its favour by 
Prince Radziwill, who had been intrusted by the 
monarch with almost the sole government of that 
province. Taking advantage of the facilities which 
be thus possessed for advancing the good work, he 
succeeded in establishing the Reformed worship both 
in the rural districts and in many towns. lie built 
also a splendid church and college in Vilna, the capi¬ 
tal of Lithuania. To this enlightened and pious noble¬ 
man, besides, is due the merit of having caused to be 
translated and printed, at his own expense, the first 
Protestant Bible in the Polish language. It was 
published in 1564, and is usually known by the name 
of the Radziwillian Bible. The death of Radzi¬ 
will the Black, as he was termed, which happened in 
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1565, was a severe loss to the Protestant cause in 
Lithuania; but happily his cousin and successor, 
Radziwill the Red, was also a zedlous promoter of 
the Reformed religion, and founded a number of Pro¬ 
testant churches and schools, which he endowed with 
landed property for their permanent support. 

The king of Poland was strongly urged, by a por¬ 
tion of the clergy, to reform the church by means of a 
national synod, but he was of too irresolute a character 
to take a step so decided. lie adopted, however, a 
middle course, and addressed a letter to PopePaul IV. 
at the council of Trent, demanding the concession of 
the five following points: (1.) The performance of 
the mass in the national language. (2.) The dispen¬ 
sation of the communion in both kinds. (3.) The 
toleration of the marriage of priests. (4.) The abo¬ 
lition of the annates or first fruits of benefices. (5.) 
The convocation of a national council for the reform 
of abuses, and the union of different sects. These 
demands, of course, were rejected by his Holiness. 
But the Protestants in Poland, far from being dis¬ 
couraged by the conduct of the Pope, became bolder 
every day in their opposition to the Romanists. At 
the diet of 1559 a proposal was made to deprive the 
bishops of all participation in the affairs of the gov- j 
ernment, on the ground that they were the sworn 
servants of a foreign potentate. This motion, 
though strenuously urged upon the acceptance of 
the diet, was not carried; but a few years later, in 
1563, the diet agreed to convoke a general national 
synod, composed of representatives of all the reli¬ 
gious parties in Poland—a measure which would, iu 
all probability, have been carried into effect had it 
not been prevented by the dexterity and diplomatic 
craft of Cardinal Cotnmendoni, who succeeded in 
dissuading the king from assembling a national 
council. 

The establishment of a Reformed l'olish Church 
was much impeded by the dissensions which divided 
the Protestants amongst themselves. At that time, 
in fact, no less than three parties existed in Poland, 
each adhering to its own separate Confession. Thus 
the Bohemian or Waldensian Confession had its 
own ardent admirers, chiefly in Great Poland; 
the Genevese or Calvinistic Confession in Lithuania 
and Southern Poland; and the Lutheran or Augs¬ 
burg Confession in towns inhabited by burghers of 
German origin. Of these the Bohemian and the 
Genevese Confessions were so completely agreed on 
almost all points, that their respective supporters 
found no difficulty in forming a union in 1555, not, 
indeed, incorporating into one body, but bolding 
spiritual fellowship together, while each church retain¬ 
ed its own separate hierarchy. This union being the 1 
first which took place among Protestant churches 
after the Reformation, caused great joy among the 
Reformers in different parts of Europe. The two 
churches thus united wished to include the Luther¬ 
ans also in the alliance, but the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession on the subject of the eucharist 
3 L 
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seemed likely to prove an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of any union with the Lutheran churches. 
An attempt, however, was made to effect so desira¬ 
ble an object. For this purpose a synod of the 
Bohemian and Genevese churches of Poland was 
convoked in 1557, and presided over by John Laski. 
At this synod overtures were made to the Luther¬ 
ans to join the union, but to no effect, and they still 
continued to accuse the Bohemian church of heresy. 
The obstacles thus thrown in the way of a union 
among the Protestants of Poland, only roused the 
Bohemians to exert themselves still more actively for 
its attainment. They forwarded copies of their Con¬ 
fession of Faith to the Protestant princes of Germany, 
and to the chief Reformers, both of that country and 
of Switzerland, and received strong testimonials 
of approval, so strong, indeed, as to silence for a 
time the objections of the Lutherans. Shortly, how¬ 
ever, the good understanding which bad begun was 
interrupted by the unreasonable demands of some 
Polish Lutheran divines, that the other Protestant 
denominations should subscribe the Confession of 
Augsburg. The Bohemians, therefore, in 1568, sub¬ 
mitted their Confession to the University of Wit- 
temberg, and received from that learned body a 
strong expression of their approbation, which so 
operated upon the minds of the Lutherans that from 
that time they ceased to charge the Bohemian Church 
with heresy. 

'I’he long-desired union was at length effected in 
1570. A synod having assembled in the town of 
Sandomir, in April of that year, finally concluded 
and signed the terms of union under the name of 
the Consensus of Sandemib (which see). This 
important step excited the utmost alarm among the 
Romanists, who endeavoured to bring it into discre¬ 
dit. But the union itself was essentially hollow and 
imperfect. The Confessions, between which a dog¬ 
matic union had been effected, differed on a point of 
vital importance, — the presence of Christ in the 
eucharist. The union, accordingly, was rather nomi¬ 
nal than real; nnd many Lutherans directed their 
whole efforts towards bringing about a disruption of 
the alliance which bad been established at Sando¬ 
mir. This hostility of the Lutherans to the other 
Protestant Confessions was very injurious to the 
interests of Protestantism in general, and a number 
of noble families, followed by thousands of the com¬ 
mon people, disgusted with the bitter contentions 
which raged among the Protestants of different deno¬ 
minations, renounced the principles of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and returned to the Church of Rome. Another 
circumstance which tended to weaken the Protestant 
Church of Poland, was the rise and rapid spread of a 
party who denied the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Some learned divines of the Reformed 
churches combated these Antitrinitarian doctrines, 
nnd at length, in 1565, the professors of these doctrines 
seceded from their brethren, forming themselves into 
a separate ecclesiastical organization, called by its 


members the Minor Reformed Church of Poland. 
The arrival of Faustus Socinus in Poland in 1579, 
led to the tenets of the Antitrinitarians being thrown 
into a definite form, and to the formation of Soci- 
nian congregations, chiefly composed of nobles, among 
whom there were many wealthy landowners. 

When the Consensus of Sandomir was concluded 
in 1570, Protestantism in Poland had reached its 
highest state of prosperity. Many churches and 
schools, belonging to Protestants of various denomi¬ 
nations, had been established; the Scriptures had 
been translated and printed in the national language ; 
and religious liberty was enjoyed in Poland to a de¬ 
gree unknown in any other part of Europe. These 
favourable circumstances attracted great numbers of 
foreigners who sought an asylum from religious per¬ 
secution. Among these, besides many Italian and 
French refugees, there were also a great number of 
Scotch families settled in different parts of Poland, 
whose descendants are found there at this day. 

At the period at which we have now arrived Ro¬ 
manism had, to a great extent, lost its hold of the Po¬ 
lish nation. The most influential portion of the nobi¬ 
lity were on the side of Protestantism, whilst many 
powerful families, and the population generally, of 
the eastern provinces belonged to the Greek Church. 
Nay, even within the national church itself, not only 
was the primate favourable to Reformed principles, 
but many even of the inferior clergy, and a consider¬ 
able proportion of the laity, would have welcomed 
any proposal to correct the flagrant abuses which 
had in course of time crept into the church. In the 
senate, also, the great proportion of the members 
were either Protestants or belonged to the Greek 
Church; and even the king himself showed a de¬ 
cided leaning towards the adherents of the Protestant 
faith. The Roman Catholic Church in Poland, in¬ 
deed, was on the verge of utter ruin, but in this hour 
of its extremest danger, it was mainly saved by the 
exertions of Cardinal Ilosius, one of the most remark¬ 
able men of his age. This zealous Romish dignitary 
had early made himself conspicuous by his hostility 
to the Protestants, and now that he had been nomi¬ 
nated a cardinal, he used every effort to check the 
progress of the Reformation in Poland. Finding, 
however, that his own church was fast losing ground, 
and that Reformed principles were almost certain 
ere long to obtain the ascendency, he called to his 
aid the newly established order of Jesuits, several of 
whom arrived from Rome in 1564, and by their in¬ 
trigues and agitation the whole country was made 
for a long period the scene of the most unseemly 
commotions. 

During the life of Sigismund Augustus, the Pro¬ 
testants indulged the hope that, although naturally 
of a wavering and undecided character, he might 
possibly decide on the establishment of a Reformed 
National Church; but the death of that monarch 
without issue, in 1572, put an end to all such expec¬ 
tations. The Jaghellouian dynasty, which had gov- 
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erned Poland for two centuries, was now extinct. 
An earnest struggle commenced, therefore, between 
the Protestants and Romanists, each party being 
anxious that the vacant throne should be filled by a 
zealous supporter of their church. The Romanists, 
headed by Cardinal Commendoni, were anxious to 
confer the crown upon the Archduke Ernest, son of 
thfc Emperor Maximilian the Second, and were even 
ready to secure their object by force. Coligny and 
the French Protestants had for some time, even be¬ 
fore the death of Sigismund Augustus, entertained 
the project of placing Henry of Valois, duke ot 
Anjou, on the Polish throne; and Catharine de 
Medicis, the mother of the duke, eagerly lent her 
approbation to the proposal. 

The diet of convocation assembled at Warsaw in 
January 1573, for the purpose of taking steps for the 
maintenance of the peace and safety of the country 
during the interregnum. At this diet, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition of the Romish bishops, instigated 
by Commendoni, a law was passed establishing a per¬ 
fect equality of rights among all the Christian Con¬ 
fessions of Poland, guaranteeing the dignities and 
privileges of the Roman Catholic bishops, but abo¬ 
lishing the obligation of church patrons to bestow 
the benefices in tbeir gift exclusively on Roman Ca¬ 
tholic clergymen. The election of a new monarch 
was arranged to take place on the 7th April at Ka- 
mien, near Warsaw. The principal competitors for 
the throne of Poland were the two princes already 
mentioned; and although meanwhile the horrid mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew had rendered the Polish 
Protestants somewhat afraid to commit their interests 
to a French prince, yet being unwilling to involve 
their country in a civil war, they accepted Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, who was accordingly elected king of 
Poland. 

A deputation of twelve noblemen were imme¬ 
diately despatched to Paris, to announce to Henry 
his election, and on the 10th September 1573 the 
ceremony of presenting the diploma of election took 
place in the church of Notre Dame. The circum¬ 
stances attending the presentation are interesting as 
manifesting the intolerant spirit of the Polish Ro¬ 
manists. “ The Bishop Kartikowski, a member of 
the Polish embassy, at the beginning of the cere- 

i mony, entered a protest against the clause for secur¬ 
ing religious liberty, inserted in the oath which the 
new monarch was to take on that occasion. This act 
produced some confusion, the Protestant Zborowski 
having interrupted the solemnity with the following 
words, addressed to Montluc: 1 Had you not accepted, 
in the name of the duke, the conditions of religious 
liberty, our opposition would have prevented this 
duke from being elected our monarch.’ Henry 
feigned to be astonished, as if he did not understand 
the subject in dispute; but Zborowski addressed 
him, saying, 1 1 repeat, sire, that if your ambassadors 
had not accepted the condition of liberty to the con¬ 
tending religious persuasions, our opposition would 
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have prevented you from being elected king; and 
that if you do not confirm these conditions, you shall 
not be our king.’ After this, the members of the 
embassy surrounded their new monarch, and Her 
hurt, a Roman Catholic, read the formula of the 
oath prescribed by the electing diet, which Henry 
repeated without any opposition. The Bishop Karn¬ 
kowski, who had stood aside, approached the king 
after he had sworn, and protested that the religious 
liberty, secured by the royal oath, was not to injure 
the authority of the Church of Rome ; and the king 
gave him a written testimony in favour of that pro¬ 
test.” 

Henry set out for Poland, but after wbat had 
passed, the fears of the Protestants were far front 
being allayed, and they resolved carefully to watch 
the conduct of the new monarch at his coronation. 
Firley, the leader of the Protestant party, insisted 
that on that solemn occasion, the oath taken at 
Paris should be repeated ; and even in the midst of 
the ceremony', when the crown was about to be placed 
on Henry’s head, Firley boldly advanced forward and 
interrupted the proceedings, declaring in name of 
the Protestants of Poland, that unless the Parisian 
oath was taken the coronation would not be allowed to 
go forward. The scroll of tlie oath was put into the 
king’s baud as he knelt on the steps of the altar, and 
Firley, taking the crown, said to Henry with a loud 
voice, “ If you will not swear, you shall not reign.” 
The intrepid conduct of the Protestant leader struck 
the whole assembly with awe, and the king had no 
alternative but to repeat the oath. Thus the reli¬ 
gious liberties of Poland were saved from utter over¬ 
throw, and the nation delivered from an impending 
civil war. 

The Polish Protestants were naturally suspicious 
of their new king, knowing that having taken the 
oath by compulsion, he was not likely to respect 
their rights. The Romish bishops, on the other 
hand, supported by the favour of the monarch, 
formed projects for extending their influence, and an 
impression rapidly spread through the country, that 
Henry had become a ready tool in the hands of the 
priests. This feeling, combined with disgust at his 
profligacy, rendered him so unpopular, and his sub¬ 
jects so discontented, that the country would un¬ 
doubtedly have been speedily plunged into a civil 
war, had not the king fortunately disappeared, having 
secretly left Poland for France on learning that the 
death of his brother, Charles IX., had opened the 
way for his succession to the throne of France. The 
crown of Poland was now conferred upon Stephen 
Batory, prince of Transylvania, who had earned so 
high a reputation, that although an avowed Pro¬ 
testant, his election met with no opposition from the 
Romish clergy. The delegation which announced 
to Stephen his election to the throne, was composed of 
thirteen members, only one of whom was a Romanist, 
but this man, Solikowski by name, succeeded in per¬ 
suading the new monarch, that if he would secure 
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liiinself on the throne, he must profess the Ronuttt 
Catholic religion. Next day, accordingly, to the 
dismay of the Protestant delegates, Stephen was seen 
devoutly kneeling at mass. During his reign, which 
lasted ten years, he maintained inviolate the rights 
of the Anti-Romanist Confessions, while, at the same 
time, through the influence of his queen, who was a 
bigoted Romanist, he openly encouraged and patron¬ 
ized the Jesuits, by founding and endowing various 
educational institutions in connection with their 
order. 

Stephen Batory died in 1586, and was succeeded 
by Sigismund III., in whose reign the Romish party 
acquired much strength, while many of the Protest¬ 
ants had become dissatisfied with the general Con¬ 
fession, and sought to renew the former controver¬ 
sies which had so much weakened their influence in 
the country. Poland was unhappily subjected to the 
rule of this infatuated monarch from 1587 to 1632, 
and throughout the whole of that long period his po¬ 
licy was uniformly directed towards the promotion of 
the supremacy of Rome. The Jesuits exercised an 
unlimited influence over the government; and all the 
offices of state and posts of honour were exclusively 
bestowed upon Romanists, and more especially upon 
proselytes, who, from motives of interest, had re¬ 
nounced the principles of the Reformation. The 
whole country was covered with Jesuit colleges and 
schools, thus enabling the disciples of Loyola most 
effectually to exercise dominion over all classes of 
the people. “ The melancholy effects of their edu¬ 
cation,” says Count Krasiuski, “ soon became mani¬ 
fest. By the close of Sigismund the Third’s reign, 
when the Jesuits had become almost exclusive mas¬ 
ters of public schools, national literature had declined 
as.rapidly as it had advanced during the preceding 
century. It is remarkable, iudeed, that Poland, 
which, from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the end of the reign of Sigismund the Third (1632), 
had produced many splendid works on different 
branches of human knowledge, in the national as 
well as in the Latin language, can boast of but very 
few works of merit from that epoch to the second 
part of the eighteenth century, the period of the un¬ 
limited sway of the Jesuits over the national educa¬ 
tion. The Polish language, which had obtained a 
high degree of perfection during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, was soon corrupted by an absurd admixture of 
Latin ; and a barbarous style, called Macaronic, dis¬ 
figured Polish literature for more than a century. 
As the chief object of the Jesuits was to combat the 
Anti-Romanists, the principal subject of their in¬ 
struction was polemical divinity; and the most 
talented of their students, instead of acquiring sound 
knowledge, by which they might become useful 
members of society, wasted their time in dialectic 
subtilties and quibbles. The disciples of Loyola 
knew well, that of all the weaknesses to which hu¬ 
man nature is subject, vanity is the most accessible; 
and they were as prodigal of praise to partizans as 


they were of abuse to antagonists. Thus the bene¬ 
factors of their order became the objects of the most 
fulsome adulation, which nothing but the corrupted 
taste acquired in their schools could have rendered 
palatable. Their bombastic panegyrics, lavished up¬ 
on the most unimportant persons, became, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, almost the only 
literature of the country—proof sufficient of the de¬ 
graded state of the public to which such productions 
could be acceptable. An additional proof of the 
retrocession of the national intellect, and the corrup¬ 
tion of taste, under the withering influence of the 
Jesuits, is that the most classical productions of the 
sixteentlt century,—the Augustan era of the Polish 
literature,—were not reprinted for more than a cen¬ 
tury, although, after the revival of learning in Poland, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, they 
went through many editions, and still continue to be 
reprinted. It is almost superfluous to add, that this 
deplorable condition of the national intellect pro¬ 
duced the most pernicious effects on the political as 
well as social state of the country. The enlightened 
statesmen who had appeared during the reign of 
Sigismund the Third,—the Zamoyskis, the Sapiehas, j 
the Zalkiewskis, whose efforts counterbalanced for a 
time the baneful effects of that fatal reign, as well as 
some excellent authors who wrote during the same pe¬ 
riod,—were educated under another system ; for that 
of the Jesuits could not produce any political or liter¬ 
ary character with enlarged views. Some exceptions 
there were to this general rule; but the view’s of 1 
enlightened men could not be but utterly lost on 
a public which, instead of advancing in the paths of 
knowledge, were trained to forget the science and 
wisdom of its ancestors. It was, therefore, no won¬ 
der that sound notions of law and right became 
obscured, and gave way to absurd prejudices of pri¬ 
vilege and caste, by which liberty degenerated into 
licentiousness; whilst the state of the peasantry was 
degraded into that of predial servitude.” 

Not contented with secretly imbuing the minds of 
the people with Romanist principles, the Jesuits 
connived at the ill-treatment to which many Pro¬ 
testants were subjected, and the courts of justice be¬ 
ing wholly under Jesuit influence, it was vain for the 
injured to look for legal redress. Riotous mobs with 
complete impunity destroyed the Protestant churches 
in Cracow, Posen, Vilna, and other places. The 
natural result of the adverse circumstances in which 
Protestants were placed under this long but disas¬ 
trous reign was, that their numbers were daily dim¬ 
inished, and what was perhaps more melancholy still, 
those who held fast to Reformed principles were 
divided into contending factions, and although the 
Concensus of Sarulomir maintained an apparent union 
for a time, that covenant even was finally dissolved 
by the Lutherans. An attempt was made without 
efi'cct to arrange a union between the Protestants 
and the Greek Church at a meeting convened at 
Vilna in 1599, and although a confederation for 
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mutual defence was concluded, it led to no practical 
results. 

At the close of the long reign of Sigismund III. 
the cause of Protestantism was in a state of the 
deepest depression. But his son and successor, Vla¬ 
dislav IV., was a person of a very different charac¬ 
ter, and so opposed to the Jesuits, that he would not 
allow a single member of that order to be near his 
court. He distributed offices and rewards solely 
according to merit, arid being naturally of a mild 
disposition, he discountenanced all persecution on 
account of religion. He endeavoured in vain to 
effect a general reconciliation, or, at least, a mutual 
understanding, between the contending parties, by 
means of a religious discussion held at Thorn in 
1644. But the early death of this benevolent mon¬ 
arch changed the whole aspect of affairs. Ilis 
brother, John Casimir, who succeeded him, had been 
a Jesuit and a cardinal; but the Pope had relieved 
him from his vows on his election to the throne. 
From a monarch, who had formerly been a Romish 
ecclesiastic, the Protestants had every thing to fear, 
and little to expect. The consequence was, that the 
utmost discontent began to prevail among all classes, 
and the country having been invaded by Charles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden, the people were disposed 
to place him upon the throne of Poland. Elated, 
however, by the success of his arms, that haughty 
monarch declined to accept the sovereignty in any 
other mode than by conquest, whereupon the Poles, 
rising as one man, drove him from the country. Peace 
was restored by the treaty of Oliva in 1660; but 
not until the Protestants had suffered much dur¬ 
ing the war. The king had taken refuge in Silesia 
during the Swedish invasion, and on his return to 
Poland, he committed himself to the special care of 
the Virgin Mary, vowing that he would convert the 
heretics by force if necessary. A considerable num¬ 
ber of Protestants still remained after all the perse¬ 
cutions to which they had been exposed, and among 
them were several influential families, who, besides, 
were supported by the interest of the Protestant 
princes throughout Europe. The king, therefore, 
judged it best to direct the whole force of his perse¬ 
cution against the Socinians, whom he banished from 
the kingdom, declaring it to be henceforth a capital 
crime to propagate, or even profess Socinianism, in 
Poland. 

The ranks of the Protestants were now completely 
broken, and the Roman clergy acquired and exer¬ 
cised nearly uncontrolled power. John Sobieski, 
during his short reign, endeavoured to put an end 
to religious persecution ; but he found himself una¬ 
ble to maintain the laws which still acknowledged a 
perfect equality of religious confessions. Augus¬ 
tus II., also, who succeeded to the throne in 1696, 
confirmed, in the usual manner, the rights and liber¬ 
ties of’the Protestants, but with the addition of a 
new condition, that he should never grant them sena¬ 
torial or any other important dignities and offices. 
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This monarch had renounced Lutheranism in order 
to obtain the crown of Poland, and now that he had 
secured his object, he allowed the Romish bishops 
to treat the heretics as they chose. Augustus hav¬ 
ing been expelled by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
Stanislaus Leszczymski was elected in 1704, and 
the accession of this enlightened monarch revived 
the hopes of the Protestants. The treaty of alliance 
concluded between Stanislaus and the Swedish sov¬ 
ereign guaranteed to the Protestants of Poland the 
rights and liberties secured to them by the laws of 
their country, abolishing all the restrictions imposed 
in later times. But such favourable circumstances 
were of short continuance. Stanislaus was driven 
from his throne by Peter, the Czar of Russia, and 
Augustus II. again restored to his kingdom. Civil 
commotions now arose, which were only terminated 
by the mediation of Peter the Great, who concluded 
a treaty at Warsaw in 1716, into which the Roman¬ 
ists had sufficient influence to get a clause inserted 
to the following effect,—“ That all the Protestant 
churches which had been built since 1632 should be 
demolished, and that the Protestants should not be 
permitted, except in places where they had churches 
previously to the above-mentioned time, to have 
any public or private meetings for the purpose of 
preaching or singing. A breach of this regulation 
was to be punished, for the first time by a fine, for 
the second by imprisonment, for the third by ban¬ 
ishment. Foreign ministers were allowed to have 
divine service in their dwellings, but the natives who 
should assist at it were to be subjected to the above- 
mentioned penalties.” 

The terms of this treaty excited feelings of dis¬ 
content and alarm, not only in the minds of the Pro¬ 
testants, but also of the more enlightened portion of 
the Roman Catholics. Protests poured in from all 
quarters against the measure. But all remonstrance 
was vain; the Romanists continued to prosecute the 
Protestants with inveterate rancour, in some cases 
even to blood. The Protestant powers of Europe, 
from time to time, made representations in favour of 
the Polish Protestants; but instead of alleviating 
their persecutions, these remonstrances only in¬ 
creased their severity. In 1733, an act was passed 
excluding them from the general diet, and from all 
public offices, but declaring, at the same time, their 
peace, their persons, and their property inviolable, 
and that they might hold military rank arid occupy 
the crown-lands. 

During the reign of Augustus III., which lasted 
from 1733 to 1764, the condition of the Polish Pro¬ 
testants was melancholy in the extreme, and despair¬ 
ing of relief from every other quarter, they threw 
themselves tinder the protection of foreign powers, 
by whose interference they were admitted, in 1767, 
to equal rights with the Roman Catholics. This 
was followed by the abolition of the order of Jesuits 
in 1773. Augustus had throughout his reign kept 
Poland in a state of subserviency to Russia, and 
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that power placed his successor Poniatowski on the 

was undoubtedly a perversion of the original instim- 



tlirone. When Catharine IT., empress of Russia, 

tion of marriage, which was limited to the union of 



obtained possession of the Polish Russian provinces, 

one man with one woman. “ For this cause,” said 



part of the people became members of the United 

lie who created them male and female, “shalla man 



Greek Church, and part joined the Russian Church. 

leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife, 



And even the most bigoted Romanists were gained 

and they twain shall be one flesh. Whom God 



over in course of time,so that at the synod of Polotsk, 

therefore hath joined together, let not man put 



in 1839, the higher clergy of Lithuania and White 

asunder.” Thus God, in instituting the marriage 



Russia, declared the readiness of their people to 

relation, united two, namely, one man and one wo- 



join the Russo-Greek Church, and, accordingly, 

man. Any deviation from this arrangement, there- 



these Uniates or United Greeks, to the number of 

fore, is in distinct opposition to God's appointment. 



2,000,000, were received buck into the Muscovite 

The only instance of polygamy recorded in the 



branch of the Eastern Church on their solemn dis- 

Scriptures during the first two thousand years after 



avowal of the Pope’s supremacy, and declaration of 

the institution of marriage, was that of Lantech, 



their belief in the sole Headship of Christ over his 

and this appears to have been considered by him- 



Church. Pope Gregory XVI., after condemning 

self, and those around him, as sinful. We find 



the Polish insurrection in 1831, now beheld the 

Abraham afterwards taking to himself concubines, 



schools in Poland closed against all ecclesiastical 

or secondary wives, and his example was follow- 



influence, the confiscated property of the church 

ed by the other patriarchs. Polygamy prevailed 



given to the Greek nobility, and all intercourse be- 

to a great extent among the Hebrews in the time 



1 tween the bishops and Rome strictly prohibited. 

of Moses, and a satisfactory explanation of it was 



It is computed that the Protestant Poles amount in 

given by our blessed Lord when speaking on the sub- 



round numbers to 442,000, the great majority of whom 

jeet of divorce : “ Moses because of the hard- 



are found in Prussia Proper and Silesia. There is 

ness of your hearts sufl'ered vou to put away your 



a considerable number of Protestants in Poland it- 

wives: but from the beginning it was not so.” It 



self, but these are chiefly German settlers. In that 

was a permission, not a command. It was a posi- 



part of Poland which was annexed to Russia by the 

five temporary regulation of Moses as a political 



treaty of Vienna, it was calculated in 1845, that, in 

governor, not of God as a moral ruler. The Jews had 



a population of 4,857,250 souls, there were 252,009 

become hardened in their hearts: they were harsh 



Lutherans, 3,790 Reformed, and 54G Moravians. 

and severe even to their own flesh. Their nearest 



In Prussian Poland, according to the census of 1846, 

relatives they treated with cruelty and injustice. Un- 



there were in the provinces of ancient Polish Pros- 

til the people could be brought into such a state that 



sia, in a population of 1,019,105 souls, 502,148 Pro- 

they could understand and feel the force of law, it 



testants; and in that of Posen, in a population of 

was necessary for their rulers meanwhile to devise 



1,364,399 souls, there were 416,648 Protestants. As 

prudential regulations for the purpose’of checking 



the Prussian government is anxious to use all means 

their lawlessness. “ All the evils,” says Dr. Gardiner 



of Germanizing its Slavonic subjects, the worship, in 

Spring, “of that early and idolatrous age of the 



almost all the churches of Prussian Poland, is con- 

world could not be remedied in a moment. And 



ducted in the German language, and the service in 

such was the state of society, that not even until the 



Polish is discouraged as much as possible. 

advent of the Saviour was the institution of marriage 



POLI AS, a surname given by the Athenians to 

restored to its primeval integrity by revoking the 



Athena , as being the goddess who protected the city. 

permission of polygamy and divorce. Experience 



POLI El A, a festival anciently observed at Thebes 

has abundantly and painfully proved that polygamy 



in Greece, in honour of Apollo, when a bidl was 

debases and brutalizes both the body and the mind, 



wont to bo sacrificed. 

and renders society incapable of those generous and 



l’OLIEUS, a surname of Zens, under which he 

refined affections, which, if duly cultivated, would be 



was worshipped at Athens, as the protector of the 

found to be the inheritance even of our fallen na- 



city. The god had an altar on the Acropolis, on 

ture. Where is an instance in which polygamy 



which a bull was sacrificed. 

has not been the source of. many and bitter cnlnmi- 



POLI 1101108, a surname of several deities among 

tics in the domestic circle and to the state ? Where 



the ancient Greeks, who were believed to be the 

has it. reared a virtuous, heaven-taught progeny ? 



guardians of cities. 

Where has it. been distinguished for any of the 



POLL1NCTORES, an appellation given by the 

moral virtues; or rather, where has it not been dis- 



ancient Romans to those who washed and anointed 

tingnished for the most fearful degeneracy of man- 



the dead preparatory to burial. See Dead (Rites 

tiers? Where has it even been found friendly’ to 



OF THE). 

population ? It has been reckoned that the number 



POLLUX. See Dioscuri. 

of male infants exceeds that of females, in the pro- 



POLYGAMY, the practice of having more than 

portion of nineteen to eighteen, the excess*of the 



one wife at the same time. This evil was tolerated 

males scarcely providing for their greater consump- 


1 

among the ancient patriarchs and Hebrews. Rut it 

tion by war, seafaring, and other dangerous and 
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unhealthy occupations. It seems to have been the 
‘ order of nature that one woman should be assigned 
to one man.’ And where has polygamy ever been 
friendly to the physical and intellectual character ot 
the population? The Turks are polygamists, and 
so are the Asiatics; but how inferior a people to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans 1" 

The practice of polygamy has sometimes been al¬ 
leged to originate in the influence of climate, but 
the fact cannot be denied, that in the coldest as well 
as in the warmest climates it is found to exist. And 
though it must be admitted to prevail more exten¬ 
sively in regions situated towards the south, the more 
probable cause of this peculiarity will be found in an¬ 
cient usage or religion. That Moses prohibited polyga ¬ 
my is usually proved by a reference to Lev. xviii. 18, 

| “ Neither slialt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex 
her, to uncover her nakedness, besides the other in 
her life-timeor as it is in the margin, “ Thou shall 
j not take one wife to another." But the precise 
meaning of this passage is much disputed, and Micha- 
elis, following the Talmud, alleges that the Mosaic 
law does not prohibit more than one wife, although 
I he admits that it does not sanction a man having as 
I many wives as he pleased. Selden, in his learned 
work De Uxore Ilcbraica, ‘ On the Hebrew Wife,’ 
informs us, that the Jewisii Rabbis held the prohibi- 
I tion of Moses to extend only beyond four wives, 
j And Mohammed, following as lie did in many cases 
I the Rabbinical Interpretations, fixes upon four as 
the number of wives to be allowed to the faithful, 
and commands that that number should not be ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Among the ancient heathen nations a plurality of 
wives was positively forbidden. Tims in the Code 
of Justinian there occurs an edict of Diocletian, 
which declares that no Roman was allowed to have 
two wives tit once, but was liable to be punished 
before a competent judge. Sallust tells us that the 
Romans were wont to deride polygamy in the bar¬ 
barians, ami though Julius Ctesar, according to Sue¬ 
tonius, attempted to pass a law in favour of the 
practice of polygamy, he was unable to effect it. 
Plutarch remarks, that Mark Antony was the first 
among the Romans who had two wives. Among 
the Scandinavian nations polygamy, if it prevailed, 
as lias sometimes been alleged, at an early period of 
their history, must have fallen into disuse about the 
ninth and tenth centuries. At all events no men¬ 
tion is made of this custom in any of the Sagas 
j relating to Iceland. 

J Polygamy is retained at this day in all Moham¬ 
medan countries, and throughout the whole Eastern 
world; but in Western nations it is universally pro¬ 
hibited. The only exception to this last remark 
j occurs among the Mornwns in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake in the far interior of North America. 
This sfrange sect teaches that the use and foundation 
of matrimony is to raise up a peculiar holy people 
for the kingdom of God the Son, that at the Mil- 
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lenniuin they may be raised to reign with him, and 
the glory of the man will be in proportion to the 
size of bis household of children, wives, and ser¬ 
vants. Quoting the Scripture, that “ the man is not 
without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man," they affirm that it is the duty of every man to 
marry at least once, and that a woman cannot enter 
into the heavenly kingdom without a husband to in¬ 
troduce her as belonging to himself. The addition 
of wives after the first to a man’s family is called a 
“sealing to him,” a process which constitutes a rela¬ 
tion with all the rights and sanctions of matrimony. 
The introduction and continuance of the baneful and 
immoral practice of polygamy is likely, sooner or 
later, to prove destructive to the whole system of 
Mormonism. See Makuiage. 

POLYHYMNIA, a daughter of Zeus, and one of 
the nine Muses (which see). She presided over 
lyric poetry, and was believed to have invented the 
lyre. 

POLYNESIANS (Religion of the). The term 
“ Polynesia,” or many islands, is applied to the nu¬ 
merous groups of islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Previous to the introduction of Christianity among 
them in the end of the last and beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century, the Polynesians were involved in gross 
heathen darkness and superstition. Their objects 
of worship were of three kinds—their deified ances¬ 
tors, their idols, and their Etus (which see). Their 
ancestors were converted into divinities on account 
of the benefits which they had conferred upon 
mankind. Thus one of their progenitors was be¬ 
lieved to have created the sun, moon, and stars. 
“ Another tradition," says Mr. Williams, in his 1 Nar¬ 
rative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands,’ “stated that the-heavens were originally so 
close to the earth that men could not walk, hut were 
compelled to crawl. This was a serious evil ; hut, 
at length, an individual conceived the sublime idea of 
elevating the heavens to a more convenient height. 
For this purpose, he put forth his utmost energy ; 
and, by the first effort, raised them to the top of a 
tender plant, called teve, about four feet high. There 
he deposited them until he was refreshed; when, by 
a second effort, he lifted them to the height of a 
tree called kauariki , which is as large as the syca¬ 
more. By the third attempt he carried them to the 
summits of the mountains; and, after a long interval 
of repose, and by a most prodigious effort, lie ele¬ 
vated them to'their present situation. This vast 
undertaking, however, was greatly facilitated by 
myriads of dragon flies, which, with their wings, 
severed the cords that confined the heavens to the 
earth. Now this individual was deified ; and up to 
the moment that Christianity was embraced, the de¬ 
luded inhabitants worshipped him as‘the Elevator 
of the heavens.’ ” The Polynesians had various other 
gods who were deified men. The chief of these deities, 
to whom mothers dedicated their children, were 
Iliro, the god of thieves, and Oro, the god of war. 
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Tlie idols worshipped were different in almost every 
island and district. The Eta has been already de¬ 
scribed in a separate article. Besides the numerous 
objects of adoration, the islanders generally, and the 
Samoans in particular, had a vague idea of a Supreme 
Being, to whom they gave the name of Tangaroa. 
The mode in which these gods were adored is thus 
described by Mr. Williams: “ The worship presented 
to these deities consisted in prayers, incantations, 
and offerings of pigs, fish, vegetable food, native 
cloth, canoes, and other valuable property. To these 
must be added, human sacrifices, which, at some of 
the islands, were fearfully common. An idea may 
be formed of their addresses to the gods from the 
sentence with which they invariably concluded. 
Having presented the gift, the priest would say, 
1 Now, if you are a god of mercy, come this way, and 
be propitious to this offering; but, if you are a god 
of anger, go outside the world, you shall neither have 
temples, offerings, nor worshippers here.’ The in¬ 
fliction of injuries upon themselves, was another 
mode in which they worshipped their gods. It was 
a frequent practice with the Sandwich islanders, in 
performing some of their rites, to knock out their 
front teeth; and the Friendly islanders, to cut off 
one or two of the bones of their Little fingers. This, 
indeed, was so common, that scarce an adult could 
be found who had not in this way mutilated his 
liands. On one occasion, the daughter of a chief, a 
■ fine young woman about eighteen years of age, was 
standing by my side, and as I saw by the state of 
the wound that she had recently performed the cere¬ 
mony, I took her hand, and asked her why she had 
cut off her finger ? Her affecting reply was, that 
her mother was ill, and that, fearful lest her mother 
should die, she had done this to induce the gods to 
save her. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ how did you do it ?’ ‘ Oh,’ 
she replied, 1 1 took a sharp shell, and worked it 
about till the joint was separated, and then I allowed 
the blood to stream from it. This was my offering 
to persuade the gods to restore my mother.' When, 
at a future period, another offering is required, they 
sever the second joint of the same finger; and when 
a third or fourth is demanded, they amputate the 
same bones of the other little finger; and when they 
have no more joints which they can conveniently 
spare, they rub the stumps of their mutilated fingers 
with rough stones, until the blood again streams from 
the wound. Thus ‘ are their sorrows multiplied who 
hasten after other gods.’” 

The most affecting of the religious observances of 
the Polynesians was the sacrifice of human victims. 
This horrid custom did not prevail at the Naviga¬ 
tor Islands; but it was carried to a fearful extent 
at the Harvey group, and still more at the Tahitian 
and Society Islands. At one ceremony, called the 
Feast of Restoration, no fewer than seven human 
beings were offered in sacrifice. On the eve ot war, 

: also, it was customary to offer human victims. It 
may be interesting to notice the circumstances in 


which the last sacrifice of this kind was offered at 
Tahiti. “ Pomare was about to fight a battle, which 
would confirm him in, or deprive him of, his domi¬ 
nions. To propitiate the gods, therefore, by the 
most valuable offerings he could command, was with 
him an object of the highest concern. For this pur¬ 
pose, rolls of native cloth, pigs, fish, and immense | 
quantities of other food, were presented at the mar- 
aes; but still a atbu, or sacrifice was demanded. 
Pomare, therefore, sent two of his messengers to the 
house of the victim, whom he had marked for the 
occasion. On reaching the place, they inquired of 
the wife where her husband was. She replied, that 
he was in such a place, planting bananas. ‘ Well,’ ] 
they continued, 1 we are thirsty; give us some cocoa- 
nut water.’ She told them that she had no nuts in 
the house, but that they were at liberty to climb the 
trees, and take as many as they desired. They then 
requested her to lend them the o, which is a piece 
of iron-wood, about four feet long, and an inch and 
a-half in diameter, with which the natives open the 
cocoa-nut. She cheerfully complied with their wishes, 
little imagining that she was giving them the instru¬ 
ment which, in a few moments, was to inflict a fatal 
blow upon the head of her husband. Upon receiving 
the o, the men left the house, and went in search of j 
their victim ; and the woman having become rather 
suspicious, followed them shortly after, and reached 
the place just in time to see the blow inflicted and 
her husband fall. She rushed forward to give vent 
to her agonized feelings, and take a last embrace ; 
but she was immediately seized, and bound hand and 
foot, while the body of her murdered husband was 
placed in a long basket made of cocoa-nut leaves, 
and borne from her sight. It appears that they 
were always exceedingly careful to prevent the wife, 
or daughter, or any female relative from touching 
the corpse, for so polluted wero females considered, 
that a victim would have been desecrated, by a wo¬ 
man’s touch or breath, to such a degree as to have 
rendered it unfit for an offering to the gods. While 
the men were carrying their victim to the inarae, he 
recovered from the stunning effect of the blow, and, 
bound as he was in the cocoa-nut leaf basket, he said 
to his murderers, * Friends, I know what you intend 11 ( 

to do with me—you are about to kill me, and offer i 
me as a tabu to your savage gods; and I also know 
that it is useless for me to beg for mercy, for you 
will not spare my life. You may kill my body ; but 
you cannot hurt my soul; for I have begun to pray 
to Jesus, the knowledge of whom the missionaries 
have brought to our island : you may kill my body, 
but you cannot hurt my soul.' Instead of being 
moved to compassion by his affecting address, they 
laid him down upon the ground, placed a stone under 
his head, and with another, beat it to pieces. In this 
state they carried him to their 1 savage gods.’” This 
was the last sacrifice offered to the gods of Tahiti; for 
soon after Christianity was embraced, and the altars 
of their gods ceased to be stained with human blood, j j j 
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The Polynesians, in their heathen state, had very 
^peculiar opinions on the subject of a future world, 
The Tahitians believed that there were two places 
for departed spirits. Among the Uarotougans, para¬ 
dise was a very long house encircled with beautiful 
shrubs and flowers, which never lost their bloom or 
fragrance. The inmates, enjoying perpetual youth 
and beauty, spent their days in dancing, festivity, 
and merriment. The hell ot the Rarotongaus con¬ 
sisted in being compelled to crawl round this house, 
witnessing the enjoyment of its inmates without the 
possibility of sharing it. The terms on which any 
[ one could find an entrance iuto paradise, as Mr. W il- 
liams informs us, were these: “In order to secure 
the admission of a departed spirit to future joys, the 
corpse was dressed in the best attire the relatives 
could provide, the head was wreathed with flowers, 
and other decorations were added. A pig was then 
baked whole, and placed upon the body ot the de¬ 
ceased, surrounded by a pile of vegetable food. 
After this, supposing the departed person to have 
been a son, the father would thus address the corpse; 

< My son, when you were alive I treated you with 
I kindness, and when you were taken ill I did my best to 
1 restore you to health ; and now you are dead, there’s 
your momae o, or property of admission. Go, my 
son, and with that gain an entrance into the palace 
i of Tiki,’ (the name of the god of this paradise,) ‘ and 
do not come to this world again to disturb and alarm 
J us.’ The whole would then be buried; and, if they 
1 received no intimation to the contrary within a few 
days of the interment, the relatives believed that the 
pig and the other food had obtained for him the desir- 
; ed admittance. If, however, a cricket was heard on 
the premises, it was considered an ill omen; and 
they would immediately utter the most dismal bowl¬ 
ings, and such expressions as the following:—‘Oh, 
our brother! his spirit has not entered the paradise ; 
he is suffering from hunger—he is shivering with 
cold!’ Forthwith the grave would be opened, and 
the offering repeated. This was generally success¬ 
ful.” 

The Maori of New Zealand form a branch of the 
Polynesian family, and as they seem to have been 
j preserved uncontamiuated by intercourse with other 
| nations, we may discover in their superstitions some 
of the primitive notions of the great mass of the 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean. They regarded the 
origin of all things as Night and Nothingness, and 
even the older gods themselves were supposed to 
have sprung from Night. Auother series of divini¬ 
ties are gods of light, and occupy the highest and 
most glorious of the ten heavens. The Etu of the 
other districts of Polynesia, was called Atua in the 
language of New Zealand, and instead of being wor¬ 
shipped like the Etu. was simply regarded as a 
powerful adversary, skilled in supernatural arts, and 
rendered proof against all ordinary worship. lienee 
arose the charms and incantations which form the 
chief element iii Maori worslu'p. The souls of their 
u. 
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departed ancestors were ranked among the Alims. 
Mr. Hardwick, in his £ Christ and other Masters,’ 
describes a very remarkable ceremony observed by 
the Maori, which seems to bear no very remote ana¬ 
logy to Christian baptism : “ Soon after the birth of 
a child, the custom was to carry it to the priest, who, 
at the. close of some preliminary forms, recited a long 
list of names belonging to the ancestors of the child, 
and ended by selecting one of them for it. As lie 
pronounced this name he solemnly sprinkled the 
child with a small branch of the Icaramu (coprosma 
lucida): while in other districts of the island, where 
a somewhat different rite prevailed, the ceremony 
was always conducted near a running stream in 
which the child, when it received its name, was not 
unfrequently immersed.” 

An institution, which is common to the Maori and 
to all the Polynesian tribes, is the Tubvo , which is ap¬ 
plied botli to sacred things and persons. Among the 
Maori the head-chief being sacred almost to divinity, 
his bouse, his garments, and all that belonged to 
him was Taboo, his spiritual essence having been 
supposed to be communicated to everything that he 
touched. The religion of the Sandwich Islanders, 
before they embraced Christianity, was almost en¬ 
tirely a Taboo system, that is, a system of religious 
prohibitions, which bad extended itself very widely, 
and been used by their priests and kings to enlarge 
their own power and influence. Temples or maraes ex¬ 
isted in the South Sea Islands, but neither temples nor 
altars existed in New Zealand, nor in the Sainoasnor 
Navigators Islands. The form of superstition most 
prevalent at the Samoas was the worship of the Etu, 
which consisted of some bird, fish, or reptile, in 
which they supposed that a spirit resided. Reli ¬ 
gious ceremonies were connected with almost every 
event of their lives. They presented their first-fruits 
to their gods, and at the close of the year observed 
a festival as an expression of thanksgiving to the 
gods, for the mercies of the past year. 

POLYSTAURION (Gr. polus, many, and slauros, 
a cross), a name given, sometimes to the l’llKLONION 
(which see), or cloak worn by the Greek patriarchs. 
It is so called on account of the numerous crosses 
which are embroidered upon it. 

POLYTHEISM. See Idols. Mythology. 

POMONA, a female deity among the ancient 
Romans who presided over fruit-trees. Her worship 
was under the superintendence of a special priest. 

POMORYANS, a sect of dissenters from the 
Russo-Grceh Church, who believe that Antichrist 
has already come, is reigning spiritually in the 
church, and destroying its purity, both in doctrine 
and discipline. This sect zealously oppose the in¬ 
novations of Nikon with regard to the church books, 
and prefer a life of solitude and celibacy. They re¬ 
baptize those who join them from other sects. 

POMP A, a solemn procession among the ancient 
heathens, on the occasion of a sacred festival, a 
funeral, a triumph, or for any special reasons. 
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POMPA CIRCENSIS — PONTIFEX. 


POMPA CIRCENSIS, the sacred procession with 
which the Circeiman Games were introduced. On 
this occasion the statues of the gods, placed on 
wooden platforms, were borne upon the shoulders of 
men, and when very heavy they were drawn along 
upon wheeled carriages. 

POMPAIOI, certain gods among the ancient 
Greeks, who received this name as being conductors 
by the way, but wlmt gods are specially referred to 
is uncertain, unless Mercury be meant, whose office 
it was to conduct souls to Hades. On certain days 
called Apopomp.-e (which see), sacrifices were 
offered to the Pompaioi. 

POMPS, a term used in the form of solemn re¬ 
nunciation which preceded baptism in the ancient 
Christian church. The form referred to is given by 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions in these 
words, “ I renounce Satan and bis works, and his pomps, 
an I his service, and his angels, and his inventions, and 
all things that belong to him or that are subject to 
him." By the pomp3 of the devil appear to have 
been meant the shows and games of heathen idolatry. 
And even after idolatry was in a great measure 
destroyed, and the public games and shows in honour 
of the gods were discontinued, the expression pomps 
was still used in the form of renunciation, to indicate 
the vanity, lewdness, and profaueness, which so ex¬ 
tensively prevailed. Some have attempted to trace 
this renunciation back to apostolic times, found¬ 
ing it on the exhortation of Paul to Timothy, “ Lay 
hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, 
and hast professed a good profession before many 
witnesses.” Others again are content to derive it 
from ancient tradition. That it existed from a re¬ 
mote period in the history of the Christian church, 
is admitted on all hands; and such was the import¬ 
ance attached to this renunciation, that as soon as 
baptisteries were built, a place was assigned pectdiarly 
to this service, the porch or ante-room being set apart 
for this purpose. The catechumens, on entering, were 
placed with their faces to the west, and then com¬ 
manded to renounce Satan and all his pomps, with 
some gesture and rite expressing indignation, as by 
stretching out their hands, or folding them, or strik¬ 
ing them together; and sometimes by exsufflation, 
or spitting at him as if he were present. In this 
ceremony the faces of the catechumens were turned 
towards the west, as being the place of darkness, 
and therefore suitable for the renunciation of him 
who is the prince of darkness. The form of re¬ 
nunciation was repeated three times, either because 
there were three things which were renounced in 
their baptism, the devil, his pomps, and the world; 
or to signify the three Persons of the Trinity, by 
whom they were adopted as sons upon renouncing 
Satan; or because it was usual in cases of civil 
adoption and emancipation of slaves, for the master 
to yield up his right by a triple renunciation. See 
Baptism. 

PONGOL, a Hindu festival in honour of the Sun, 


which is celebrated annually on the ninth of January. 
The high-caste Brahmans look upon this as a lucky 
and propitious day, but the Sudras hold it as sacred, 
and visit one another with presents. They boil rice on 
this day with milk outside the house in some place ex¬ 
posed to the sun’s rays, and when that luminary with¬ 
draws, they cry out Pongol, and repeat it four times. 
The rice thus boiled is regarded as very holy, and 
kept as long as possible. The day after the Pongol, 
the cows and buffaloes are led out early into the 
country, having their heads adorned with crowns and 
cakes. See Sun-worship. 

PONTIFEX, a priest among the ancient Romans. 
Considerable doubt exists as to the origin of the 
name, some deriving it from pom, a bridge, and 
faccre , to make, because they were believed to have 
been the first who built the Sublician bridge in 
Rome, and had the duty committed to them of keep¬ 
ing it in repair; others deriving it from pons, a 
bridge, and facere, in the sense of to offer or sacrifice, 
referring to the sacrifices anciently offered on the 
Sublician bridge. At the first institution of the 
pontifices by Nuria, the number was limited to four, 
who were constantly chosen out of the nobility till 
the year of the city 454, when five more were added, 
while the augurs received the same addition. The 
pontifices, like the augurs, were formed into a 
college, which Sylla increased by the addition of 
seven; the first eight being called PontificesMajorcs, 
greater priests, and the rest Pontifices Minorcs, lesser 
priests. At the head of the college was the Ponti- 
fex Maximus (which see). Julius Ctesar added 
one to the number of Pontifices. Their number 
varied during the empire, but the general number 
was fifteen, and they held their office for life. If 
one of the number died, the members of the college 
elected a successor. This mode of election continued 
until it. c. 104, when the right was transferred by 
law to the people, nt least in so far ns concerned the 
nomination of the candidate, who was to be elected 
by the college of priests. This lex Domitia, as it 
was called, was repealed by Sulla the dictator, and 
the earlier mode of election restored so far, that in 
case of a vacancy the college received the power of 
nominating two candidates, of which the people 
elected one. Mark Antony restored the right of the 
college of Pontifices in its full extent. 

All matters of religion whatever were under the 
exclusive superintendence of the college of priests, 
and they were required to regulate everything con¬ 
nected with the worship of the gods, and to take the 
direction of the priests and their attendants, while 
they themselves were responsible neither to the 
senate nor the people. The functions and duties 
of the pontifices were minutely detailed in the Ponti¬ 
fical books which had been received from Numa. 
They were not priests of any particular divinity, but 
of the worship of the gods generally, including all re¬ 
ligious ceremonies public and private. No decision 
of the pontiffs was valid unless it had the sanction 





































PONTIFEX MAXIMUS 

of three members of the college. The punishment 
which they inflicted upon offenders seldom exceeded 
j a fine, but in the case of incest it could extend to 
| capital punishment. 

The pontiiices had the honour of wearing the toga 
prcdexla, but they made use only of the common 
purple. They wore a cap called the galerus, which 
was composed of the skin of the beasts offered in 
sacrifice, and was of a conical shape. '1 he college 
of priests met in the curia regia on the Via Sacra, 
and adjoining to this building was the house in which 
the chief-priest dwelt. This college of Pontitices 
continued to exist until paganism had given place to 
Christianity. Cicero speaks of three individuals 
bearing the title of Pontijices Minores, but in all 
probability they were simply secretaries of the 
pontifical college. 

PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, the head of the col¬ 
lege of priests among the ancient Romans. From 
the institution of the order by Numa, the Pontifex 
Maximus was uniformly a patrician until B. C. 254, 
when, for the first time, a plebeian was invested with 
the office. For some time before this change took 
place, the election of this high dignitary was intrust¬ 
ed to the people, but afterwards it was vested in the 
college of priests themselves. The Pontifex Maximus 
presided over the college, and was regarded as the 
head of all the sacerdotal orders of the country. Plu¬ 
tarch, in speaking of him, says, “ He is the interpreter 
of all sacred rites, or rather a superintendent of re¬ 
ligion, having the care not only of public sacrifices, 
but even of private rites and offerings, forbidding the 
people to depart from the stated ceremonies, and 
teaching them how to honour and propitiate the 
I gods.” Ilis was one of the most honourable offices 
in the commonwealth. It was the duty of the chief 
pontiff to appoint the vestal virgins and the Flamcns. 
lie was also required to be present at every marriage 
which was celebrated by Confahreatio (which 
see). In dignity he was generally on a footing with 
the reigning sovereign, and in the estimation of the 
people he was his superior. Indeed, the priestly and 
the regal offices were often combined in the same per¬ 
son. Numa Pompilius, who instituted the order, 

I assumed the office, as Plutarch informs us, though 
Livy alleges, that at that time there were two difler- 
ent persons bearing the same name, the one fulfilling 
the royal, and the other the priestly functions. Fes- 
ttts defines the office of Pontifex Maximus to be the 
judge and arbiter of divine and human affairs. All the 
emperors, after the example of Julius Cssar and Au¬ 
gustus, were either really or nominally high-priests. 
Constantine, and several of the Christian emperors 
who succeeded him, retained among their other titles 
that of Pontifex Maximas. Gratian was the first 
who declined it, and after the time of Theodosius, 
the emperors ceased to be, and even to call them¬ 
selves, pontiffs. 

The title of Pontifex Maximus came to be used in 
the Christian Church at an early period of its his- 
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tory. When bishops, instead of being simple pas¬ 
tors of congregations, were invested with the autho¬ 
rity of superintendents of the clergy of a diocese, 
this imposing title was sometimes bestowed upon 
them. Tertullian applies it to the bishop of Rome 
as it was applied to all other bishops. 

PONTIFF (Roman). See Pope. 

PONTIFICAL BOOKS, the name given to the 
books which contained a detailed account of the du¬ 
ties and functions belonging to the pontifices or priests 
of ancient Rome. They are said to have been drawn 
up in the reign of Numa Pompilius and to have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of Ancus Martins. These books 
contained the names of the gods, and the various 
regulations for their worship, as well as a detailed 
description of the functions, rights, and privileges of 
the priests. Additions were made to these books in 
course of time by the decrees of the pontiffs. It has 
been alleged that the original laws and regulations, in 
regard to sacred worship, were communicated orally 
by Numa to the pontiffs, and that he had buried the 
written books in a stone chest in the Janiculum ; 
that they were afterwards found in B. c. 181, and 
given to the city prajtor, who ordered one half of 
them to be burnt, and the other half to be carefully 
preserved. There was also a series of documents 
kept by the Pontifex Maximus at Rome containing 
an account of eclipses, prodigies, and other matters. 
These annals or commentaries, as they were cttlled, 
were written on a white board, which was suspended 
in a conspicuous place in the chief pontiff’s house, 
and formed the only historical documents which the 
Romans possessed before the time of Quintus Fu¬ 
lfills I’ictor, who lived during the second Punic war, 
and wrote the history of Rome from its foundation 
to his own time. Hence the uncertainty, as Niebuhr 
affirms, of the early period of Roman history. 

PONTIFICAL (Roman), the book of the bishops 
in the Romish Church. It consists of three parts. 
The first part, which is devoted to sacred persons, 
treats of the administration of the sacraments of 
confirmation, and of the sacred orders, the benedic¬ 
tion of abbots and abbesses, the consecration of vir¬ 
gins, and of kings and queens at coronations, and 
the benediction of soldiers. The second part is de¬ 
dicated to the consecration of sacred things, as ot 
churches, altars, cemeteries, patens, cups, priestly and 
episcopal robes, crosses, images, sacred vessels, relics, 
bells, arms, and other warlike instruments. The 
third part of the Pontifical treats of sacred occasions, 
as, for example, the publication of the moveable 
feasts, the expulsion and reconciliation of penitents, 
the preparation of the feast of Coena Domini, the pre¬ 
paration of the sacred oils, the mode of conducting 
synods, of degrading, suspending, and excommuni¬ 
cating the various orders of the church, reconciling 
apostates, schismatics or heretics, and a multitude of 
other arrangements, that bishops may be guided in 
every part of their functions. At what date the 
Pontifical was first commenced we have not beou 
















































084 PONTIFICALIA—POPE (The). 



able to ascertain; but it seems to have gradually 

tion of the Pope was thus wrested from the emperors, 



grown up with the advancing progress of the Romish 

a keen contest was afterwards carried on for its 



hierarchy. Pope Clement VIII., in a bull dated 

recovery by the princes of the German States, more 



1596, speaks of the incredible anxiety, assiduous and 

especially those of Saxonv and the house of Ilohen- 



unwearied care, and daily labour of the most learned 

staufen. These contests, however, uniformly ter- 



and skilful, in all liturgical matters with which the 

minuted in favour of the Popes, who, encouraged bv 



Pontifical had been prepared, “ cutting oil' whatever 

success, deprived the emperors of all power of in- 



was useless, restoring what was necessary, amending 

terferenee in papal elections. This bold step was 



errors, and correcting irregularities,” until it had 

taken by Alexander III. in 1179, who decreed that 



reached the state in which he was enabled to pre- 

the election of the Pope by a college of cardinals 



sent it to the Roman Church. Ilis Holiness further 

was valid in itself, without the sanction of the em- 



enacts, that former Pontificals be suppressed and 

peror; and similar decrees were passed by Intio- 



abolished, and his own restored and reformed Ponti- 

cent III. in 1215, and bv Innocent IV. in 1254. 



fical be used in its stead. Urban VIIL, in 1644, is- 

At last the conclave of cardinals, as it exists at the 



sued a new and revised edition of the Pontifical, 

present day, was finally established by Gregory X. 



declaring, thatin the course of time it was found 

in 1274. 



that many errors had crept in, either through the 

In the election of a Pope there are three modes, 



ignorance or carelessness of printers, or from other 

which are equally canonical. The first is by accla- 



causes;” and so late as 1748 another edition was 

motion, a mode which is said to have been followed 



published with alterations and additions. 

in the case of the election of St. Fabian in A. D. 238, 



PONTIFICALIA, the peculiar badges of a pon- 

on whose head a dove descended, and he was there- 



tiffs or bishop’s office, though the term is sometimes 

upon elected Pope by acclamation. Gregory VII. 



used to denote any ecclesiastical dress. 

also, is said to have been elected in 1073 in the same 



PONTIFICATE, the state or dignity of a pontiff 

manner. The second mode of election is by compro- 



or high-priest; but more generally used in our day 

mice, that is, when the cardinals cannot agree, they 



to denote the reign of a pope. 

may depute their right of election to one, two, or 



PONTUS, a personification of the sea among the 

more of their number, and the person nominated bv 



ancient Greeks. 

the deputies is acknowledged as lawful Pope. This 



POOR MEN OF LYONS. See Waldenslans. 

was the mode followed in the election of Gregory X. 



POPA. See Cultkahicjs. 

in 1271. The third and almost invariable mode of 



POPE (The), a title claimed exclusively by the 

election in later times is by scrutiny, which is done 



hishop of Rome as the supreme earthly head of the 

•by means of printed schedules, the blanks of which 



lioman Catholic Church. The name Pope is derived 

are filled up by each cardinal, with his own name, ! 


► 

from papa, father, as Christian bishops were anciently 

and that of the person for whom he votes. If two- 



styled. Cyprian, Epiphanius, and Athanasius, were 

thirds of the number of votes arc in favour of one 



called Papal or Popes. Bingham, in his * Christian 

individual, he is forthwith declared to be duly elected. 



Antiquities,’ adduces a number of instances to prove 

If there be not two-thirds in favour of anv one, the ! 



that every bishop was formerly called Papa or Pope. 

cardinals proceed to a second vote by Accessus 



Barouius, a Romish historian, admits that the name 

(which see), which is still done by means of printed ] 



Papa continued common to all bishops for 850 years, 

schedules; but in this case the cardinals can accede \ 



till Hildebrand, in a council at Rome held in the 

only to one who was voted for in the preceding sent- ! 



year 1073, decreed that there should be but one 

tiny, and they are not obliged to accede to any one. I 



Pope in the whole world. From that period the 

When at length a majority of two-thirds is obtained 



title was exclusively appropriated by the bishop of 

in favour of an individual, the guns of St. Angelo are 

1 


Rome, who is usually addressed as Most Holy Fa- 

fired to give notice of the election. A formal pro- j 



ther. 

claination is now read from a balcony above the 



The mode of election of the bishop of Rome in 

principal entrance to the Quirinal palace. As soon , 



the present day is very different from the practice 

as the newly-elected Pope has consented to accept 



of ancient times. He was not chosen by a general 

the office, he takes a new name in conformity- with 



synod of prelates, or by delegates sent from various 

the example of St. Peter, who is alleged by Romish 



parts of Christendom ; but by the clergy and people 

writers to have changed his name when he became 



of Rome. Afterwards the emperors assumed to 

bishop of Rome, from Simon to Peter. 



themselves the right of nomination or election. 

On the day following'the election of the Pope, or 



But at the Lateral! council, in A. ». 1059, Nicho- 

as soon thereafter as possible, his formal installation 



las II. passed a special law, that the Pope should 

takes place. The ceremony is thus described by an 



be chosen by the cardinal bishops and priests, with 

eye-witness of undoubted credibility, Mr. Thomson 



the concurrence of the rest of the Roman clergy and 

of Banchory : 11 About eleven o’clock the procession 



the Roman people, “ stive with the respect due to 

began to arrive from the Quirinal palace. It was 



the emperor," words which have been differently in- 

immensely long. The cardinals were in their state 



terpreted tit different times. But though the elec- 

carriages, and each was accompanied by several car- 
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1 riages full of attendants. The senator and governor 
of Rome formed part of the train. The Pope was in 
a state coach, drawn by six black horses, and pre¬ 
ceded by a priest riding on a white mule and bearing 
a large crucifix. The procession went round by the 
back of St. Peter’s, and the Pope went up to the Sis- 
tine chapel, where various ceremonies were performed 
which I did not see. In about half an hour the pro¬ 
cession entered the centre door of St. Peter’s. In 
all these processions the lower orders of the clergy 
come first, then bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and 
lastly the Pope. He was borne aloft on his throne, 
carried by twelve bearers, the choir singing Ecce sct- 
cerdos magmis —‘Behold the great priest.’ At the 
chapel of the Sautissiino he stopped and adored the 
host. lie was then borne forward to the high altar, 
and, passing by the north side of it, alighted in a 
space enclosed for the use of the Pope and cardinals 
on the cast side. lie walked up to the altar, prayed 
at the foot of it, ascended the steps, and seated him¬ 
self on the middle of the altar, on the very spot 
where the ciborium or pyx, containing the host, 
usually stands. The cardinals in succession went 
through the ceremony of adoration ; this ceremony 
is performed throe times: first, before quitting the 
conclave ; secondly, in the Sistiue chapel, before the 
procession came into St. Peter’s; and now for the 
third time. Each cardinal prostrated himself before 
the Pope, then kissed his foe, or rather his slipper, 
next kissed his hand, which was not bare, but cov¬ 
ered by the cape of his robes; and, lastly, the Pope 
embraced each twice, ami when all had gone through 
this ceremony, the Pope rose and bestowed his 
blessing on the people present, and retired in a sedan 
chair, on the back of which there is embroidered in 
gold a dove, to represent the Holy Spirit.” 

On the Sunday after his installation, his Holiness 
is crowned and celebrates his first mass. This scene 
is represented as gorgeous and imposing in the ex¬ 
treme, and as the splendid procession passes into 
St. Peter’s, and advances towards the high altar, a 
small quantity of flax is three times kindled by an 
| attendant who precedes the pontiff, while a master 
! of ceremonies each time exclaims in Latin, “ Holy 
Father, thus passes the glory of the world;” thus 
reminding the newly-elected Pope of the transitory 
nature of all earthly things. The altar at which he 
is for the first time to perform mass as supreme pon¬ 
tiff, is decorated with great magnificence, and all the 
vessels are either of solid gold, or of silver-gilt richly 
ornamented with precious stones. After part of the 
mass has been performed, the oldest cardinal-deaeon 
1 ! | invests him with the pontifical mantle, pinning it 

11 with three gold pins, each adorned by an emerald 
set with brilliants, in memory of the three nails 
wherewith our Saviour was nailed to the cross. In 
: performing this ceremony, the officiating ecclesiastic 
I addresses the Pope in these words, “Receive the holy 
mantle, the plenitude of the pontifical office, to the 
honour of Almighty God, and of the most glorious 
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Virgin Mary his mother, and of the blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of the Holy Roman Church.” 
After bis Holiness has concluded the service of the 
mass and taken the communion, not drinking the 
wine, however, immediately from the chalice, but 
through a silver pipe, the ceremony of coronation 
commences. The Pope is carried, with a view to this 
ceremony, to the external balcony above the centre 
door of St. Peter, the choir singing, “a golden crown 
upon his head.” As soon as he has taken his seat ' 
upon a throne prepared for the purpose, an appro- j 
priate prayer is recited over him. The second 
cardinal-deacon then takes off the Pope’s mitre, and 
the oldest cardinal-deacon places the triple crown 
upon his head, addressing him in these words, “Re- j 
ceive the tiara adorned with three crowns, and know | 
that thou art the father of princes and kings, the 
governor of the world, on earth vicar of our Saviour 
.Jesus Christ, to whom is honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen." The Pope then pronounces the 
following benediction: “ May the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, in whose power and authority we 
confide, intercede for us with the Lord. By the 
prayers and merits of the blessed Mary, always a 
Virgin, of the blessed Michael the archangel, of the 
blessed John the Baptist, and the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, and all the saints, may Almighty 
God have mercy upon you, and may Jesus Christ, 
having remitted all your sins, lend you to life ever¬ 
lasting. Amen. 

“ May the Almighty and merciful Lord grant you 
indulgence, absolution, and remission of all your sins, 
space for true and fruitful repentance, a heart always 
penitent, and amendment of life, the grace and con¬ 
solation of the Holy Spirit, and final perseverance in 
good works." 

Then rising and making the triple sign of the 
cross, he bestows the usual blessing:—“And may 
the blessing of Almighty God the Father, the Sou, 
and the Holy Spirit, descend upon and abide with 
you for ever. Amen.” Another ceremony is 
afterwards performed, that of presenting the Pope 
with two keys, one of gold and the other of 
silver. 

The origin and gradual progress of the power of 
the popes, both as spiritual and temporal rulers, has 
been already fully considered under the article 
Papacy. The formal establishment of the suprem¬ 
acy of the Pope may be dated from A. d. 606, when 
the Bishop of Rome assumed the title of Universal 
Bishop and supreme head of the church. This title 
was ratified by Pliocas the Greek Emperor, who 
issued an edict, revoking the decree of the council 
of Constantinople A. D. 588, which entailed the title of 
Universal Bishop on the prelates of Constantinople, 
and transferring it from them to Boniface and his 
successors. The Bishop of Rome was now de¬ 
clared the head of the whole Catholic church. The 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope led to the accession 
of temporal power. This was accomplished in the 
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683 POPE (The)— POUTERS OF THE TEMPLE. 

eighth century, by the real or pretended grants of 
Pepin and Charlemagne. 

In the view of Roman Catholics, the following 
prerogatives belong to the Pope. “(1.) That the 
Pope alone has power to call or convene general 
councils. (2.) That he only, in person or by his 
legates, can preside in and moderate general 
councils. (3.) That he alone can conlirm the de¬ 
crees of a general council. (4.) That the will of 
the Pope, declared by way of precept or proclama¬ 
tion, concerning the sanction, abrogation, or dis¬ 
pensation of laws, is of sovereign authority in the 

1 universal church. (5.) That the Pope is the foun- 
1 tain of all jurisdiction, and all other bishops, pre- 
' lutes, and clergy, derive their authority from his 
mandate or commission, and net as his deputies or 
commissioners. (6.) That the Pope has universal 
jurisdiction over the clergy, demanding submission 
and obedience from them, requiring all cases of 
weight to be referred to him, citing them to his bar, 
examining and deciding their causes, &c. (7.) That 
the Pope, by virtue of the foregoing prerogatives, 
has the choice or election of bishops and pastors, 
the confirmation of elections, the ordination or eon- 
| secration of the persons to office, by which their 
character or authority is recognised, and the jurisdic¬ 
tion under which they discharge their several duties. 
(8.) That it belongs to the Pope to censure, suspend, 
or depose bishops or pastors. (9.) That the bishop 
of Rome can restore censured, suspended, or deposed 
prelates. (10.) That he possesses the right of re¬ 
ceiving appeals from all inferior judicatories, for the 
final determination of causes. (11.) That the Pope 
cannot be called to an account, judged, or deposed. 
(12.) That he can decide controversies in faith, morals, 
and discipline. (13.) That he is above a council. 
(14.) That he is infallible. (15.) That he has 
supreme power over civil magistrates, kingdoms, 
and states, both in temporal and spiritual matters, 
by divine right. (16.) That the Pope is lawfully a 
temporal or civil prince.” So far have the popes 
sometimes asserted their authority to reach, that 
Gregory VII. maintained that lie was rightful 
sovereign of the whole universe, as well in civil as 
in spiritual concerns. It is only right to state that 
the Gallican church, and all who are opposed to 
Ultramontane principles, deny the personal in¬ 
fallibility of the Pope, and believe that he may fall 
into heresy and be lawfully deposed. 

Every Romish priest, at his ordination, declares on 
oath his adherence to and belief in the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., in the eleventh article of which these 
words occur, “ I promise and swear true obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.” The 
Douay Catechism teaches generally in regard to the 
whole of mankind, “ lie who is not in due connexion 
and subordination to the Pope and general councils, 
must needs be dead, and cannot be accounted a 
member of the church.” The theory of the Pope 

then, as held by the Roman Catholic church, may be 
expressed in the words of Benedict XIV.: “ The 
Pope is the head of all heads, and the prince moder¬ 
ator and pastor of the whole Church of Christ which 
is under heaven." 

POPERY. See Papacy, Roman Catholic 
Church. 

POPL1CANI, a name sometimes applied to the 
Ai.BIGENSES (which see), in the twelfth century. 

POPOVS1ICHINS, one of the two great branches 
into which the Raskolnilcs, or dissenters from the 
Russo-Greek Church, are divided. They are dis¬ 
tinguished from the other branch by having priests, 
and admitting the national priests that apostatize to 
them to officiate still as priests without re-ordina- j 
tion. Dr. Pinkerton enumerates five sects compre¬ 
hended under this one branch of dissenters, who 
differ from each other on minor points, but par¬ 
ticularly on outward ceremonies. The five sects re¬ 
ferred to are the Starobredsi or Old Ceremonialists; 
the Diaconoflschim; the Perenunjanoftschim; the 
Epefanoftschins; and the Tschernaboltsi. 

POI’ULONIA, a surname of Juno among the 
ancient Romans, as being the protectress of the 
whole Roman people. 

PORCII. See PKOPYLiEUM. 

PORPHYRIANS, a reproachful name which was 
ordered by Constantine the Great to be given to the 
Aimans (which see), as being, like Porphyry, 
enemies to Christianity. 

PORRETANT, (he followers of Gilbert de la 
Porrde, bishop of Poietiers, a metaphysical divine of 
the twelfth century, who attempted to distinguish 
the divine essence from the Deity, and the properties 
of the three Divine persons from the persons them¬ 
selves, not in reality but by abstraction. In con¬ 
sequence of these distinctions he denied the incarna¬ 
tion of the Divine nature. Gilbert was accused by 
two of his clergy of teaching blasphemy', and at their 
instigation St. Bernard brought the matter before 
Eugene III., the pontiff, who was then in France. 

The case was discussed, first in the council of Paris 
in a. o. 1147, and then in the council of Rheims, 
which was held in the following year. To put an 
end to the contest, Gilbert yielded his own judgment 
to that of the council and the Pope. 

PORTERS OF THE TEMPLE, officers fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
as keeping the gates of the Jewish temple, and 
having charge of the treasure and offerings. These 
men were Lcviles, to whose care the different gates 
were appointed by lot. Their business was to open 
and shut the gates, to watch by day that no strangers, 
or excommunicated, or unclean persons should enter 
the holy court, and also to keep guard by night 
about the temple and its courts. Ilence we find in 
Psalm cxxxiv. those exhorted to praise God, “who 
by night stand in the house of the Lord." The 
porters of the temple are said to have been twenty- 
four in number, among whom were three priests. 
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cal and the positive. “ In the supernatural phase," 


According to Mahnonides, they were presided over 
by an officer, who received the name of “ the man of 
the mountain of the house,” whose duty it was to 
see that all were at their posts. See Temple 
(Jewish). 

PORTESSE, a brtvutnj, a portable book of 
prayers. 

PORTIO CONGRUA, the name given in the 
canon law to the suitable salary which was anciently 
allotted to the priest or minister of a parish. 

PORT-ROYALISTS. See Jansenists. 

PORTUMNALIA, a festival celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in honour of Portumnus, the 
god of harbours. It was kept on the 17th day before 
I the Kalends of September. 

I’ORTU MKUS (from Lat., porlua, a harbour), the 
deity supposed among the ancient Romans to pre¬ 
side over harbours. A temple was erected in honour 
of him at the port of the Tiber, and he was usually 
invoked by those who undertook voyages. 

POSEIDON, the god who was considered among 
the ancient Greeks as presiding over the sea. lie 
! was the son of Chronos and Ithrn, and had his palace 
I at the bottom of the sea, where the monsters of the 
deep play around his dwelling. This deity was be¬ 
lieved to be the author of storms, and to shake the 
earth with his trident or three-pronged spear. His 
wife was Amphitrite. Herodotus affirms that the 
Greeks derived the worship of Poseidon from Libya, 
but from whatever quarter it was received, it spread 
over all Greece and Southern Italy. It prevailed 
more especially in the Peloponnesus. The usual 
sacrifices offered to this god were black and white 
bulls, and also wild boars and rams. At Corinth 
horse and chariot-races were held in his honour. 
The Panionia, or festival of all the Ionians, was 
celebrated also in honour of Poseidon. The Romans 
identified him with their own sea-god Neptune. 

POSEIDONIA, a festival celebrated annually 
among the ancient Greeks in honour of Poseidon. 
It was kept chiefly in the island of Angina. 

POSITIVISTS, a name applied to those who 
follow the philosophical system of M. Auguste 
Comte,—a system which applies both to scientific 
and religious truth. This bold infidel thinker pub¬ 
lished, 1830-1842, a large work entitled, “ Cours de 
Philosophic Positive,” which resolves all science 
into a series of palpable facts or phenomena, said to 
occur in a chain of necessary development, and to 
need no dogma of a Divine Providence to account 
for them. The investigation of nature by man, ac¬ 
cording to M. Comte, is limited simply to phenomena 
and their laws, and every attempt to introduce even 
the slightest reference to a First Cause, only be¬ 
trays the weakness of the human mind, and retards 
its improvement. He lays down as the grand 
thought which lies at the foundation of his system, 
that there are but three phases of intellectual de¬ 
velopment for the individual as well as for the mass, 
—the theological or supernatural, the metaphysi- 


says Mr. Lewes, in his exposition of the system, 

“ the mind seeks causes; it aspires to know the 
essences of things, and the how and why of their 
operation. It regards all effects as the productions 
of supernatural agents. Unusual phenomena are 
interpreted as the signs of the pleasure or displeasure 
of some god. In the metaphysical phase, a modifica¬ 
tion takes place; the supernatural agents are set 
aside for abstract forces or entities supposed to in¬ 
here in various substances, and capable of engender¬ 
ing phenomena. In the positive phase the mind, 
convinced of the futility of all inquiry into causes 
and essences, restricts itself to the observation and 
classification of phenomena, and to the discovery of 
the invariable relations of succession and similitude 
which things bear to each other: in a word, to the 
discovery of the laws of phenomena." 

The highest stage of human perfection, then, M. 
Comte and his followers allege, is to throw aside all 
reference to a Divine cause, ora supernatural power, 
and to confine our attention to mere natural causes I 
and mechanical laws. This i? to be the new faith 
which, if we are to believe the advocates of this 
Universal Religion, will supersede all other faiths. 

“ What Europe wants,” says Mr. Lewes, “is a doc¬ 
trine which will embrace the whole system of our 
conceptions, which will satisfactorily answer the 
questions of science, life, and religion; teaching us 
our relations to the world, to duty, and to God. A 
mere glance at the present state of Europe will de¬ 
tect the want of unity, caused by the absence of any 
one doctrine general enough to embrace the variety 
of questions, and positive enough to carry with it 
irresistible Conviction. This last reservation is made 
because Catholicism has the requisite generality, but 
fails in convincing Protestants. The existence of 
sects is enough to prove, if proof were needed, 
that uonc of the religions are competent to their 
mission of binding together all men under one faith. 

As with religion, so with philosophy: no one doc¬ 
trine is universal; there are almost as many philoso- i 
phies as philosophers. The dogmas of Germany are 
laughed at in England and Scotland; the psycho¬ 
logy of Scotland is scorned in Germany, and neglect¬ 
ed in England. Besides these sectarian divisions, 
we see religion and philosophy more or less avowed¬ 
ly opposed to each other. 

“ This, then, is the fact with respect to general j 
doctrines :—Religions are opposed to religions, phi¬ 
losophies are opposed to philosophies; while reli¬ 
gion and philosophy are essentially opposed to each 
other.” 

Religion, ns defined by Comte, is not this or that 
form of creed, but the harmony proper to human ex¬ 
istence, individual and collective, gathering into its 
bosom all the tendencies of our nature, active, af¬ 
fectionate, and intelligent. The Positive Religion 
claims to have a superiority over all other reli- i 
gions, in being a religion of demonstration. Its 
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POSTILS—POVERTY (Voluntary). 


belief Is founded on the demonstrative truths of 
Positive Science, and thus we are famished, it is 
thought, with a solid basis for religion, in precise 
and coherent views of physical phenomena. We are 
all of us subject to certain physical influences, che¬ 
mical, astronomical, vital laws. But we are still 
further acted upon by numberless social conditions 
arising from the connection of individuals and their 
dependence upon the great collective mass which con¬ 
stitutes humanity. Humanity, or the collective life, 
is with Comte the Supreme Being, the only one we 
can know, and, therefore, the only one we can wor¬ 
ship. Religion is thus limited to the relations in 
which we stand towards one another and towards hu¬ 
manity, without reference to the Divine Being, in 
whom “ we live, and move, and have our being.” 

The origin of the Development theory, of which 
Positivism is the consummation, is probably to he 
traced to the speculations of the late Sir William 
Herschell, on the nebulous matter diffused through¬ 
out space. Grounding his theory on these observa¬ 
tions, La Place suggested a hypothetical explana¬ 
tion of the way in which the production of the 
planets and their satellites might be accounted for. 
This hypothesis of La Place has been attempted to 
be verified by M. Comte. A still holder flight has 
been taken by the anonymous author of the ‘ Vesti¬ 
ges of the Natural History of Creation,’ who endea¬ 
vours to account for the origin both of suns and of 
solar systems, by the agency of natural laws; and 
for the origin of organic beings, by a system of pro¬ 
gressive organization, or by a change or transmuta¬ 
tion of species resulting from the agency of natural 
causes. Thus natural law is substituted in this 
theory for supernatural interposition both in provi¬ 
dence and creation ; and God is effectually excluded 
from all real, active, and direct connection with his 
works. 

The theory of Development, however, was not 
limited to the field of the material creation; it has 
been carried by M. Comte into the wide field of 
morals and religion. The mind of man is gradually 
developed, passing through the three progressive 
stages to which we have already adverted. In his 
religions history, also, the human being is subject to 
a law of development, commencing with Fetishism, 
thence passing to Polytheism, afterwards to Mono¬ 
theism, and terminating at length in Positivism, which 
is nothing short of absolute and universal Atheism, 
inasmuch as it professes to be exclusively a science 
of facts and their laws, and refuses all reference to 
causes efficient or final. “ Is it not strange,” says 
John Poster, “to observe how carefully some philo¬ 
sophers, who deplore the condition of the world, and 
profess to expect its melioration, keep their specula¬ 
tions clear of every idea of Divine interposition ? No 
builders of houses or cities were ever more attentive 
to guard against the access of flood or fire. If He 
should but touch their prospective theories of im¬ 
provement, they would renounce them, as defiled and 


fit only for vulgar fanaticism. Their system of Pro¬ 
vidence would be profaned by the intrusion of the 
Almighty. Man is to effect an apotheosis for him¬ 
self, by the hopeful process of exhausting his cor¬ 
ruption. And should it take a long series of ages, 
vices, and woes, to reach this glorious attainment, 
patience may sustain itself the while by the thought 
that when it is realized, it will he burdened with no 
duty of religious gratitude. No time is too long to 
wait, no cost too deep to incur, for the triumph of 
proving that we have no need of a Divinity, regard¬ 
ed as possessing that one attribute which makes it 
delightful to acknowledge such a Being, the benevo¬ 
lence that would make us happy. But even if this 
noble self-sufficiency cannot be realized, the inde¬ 
pendence of spirit which has laboured for it must not 
sink at last into piety. This afflicted world, ‘ this 
poor terrestrial citadel of man,’ is to lock its gates, 
and keep its miseries, rathertlmn admit the degrada¬ 
tion of receiving help from God." 

POSSESSION (Demoniacal). See Dkmonian- 
ists. 

POSTILS, a name anciently used to denote ser¬ 
mons or homilies. 

POST-MILLENNIALISTS, the name applied to 
the large body of Christians belonging to all deno¬ 
minations, who believe that the second coming of 
Christ will not precede, as the Pre-MUlennialists \ 
allege, but follow after the Millennium. See Mil- 

LEXARIANS. 

POSTVOIiTA, a surname of the Roman goddess 
Carmenta, indicating her knowledge of the past, just 
as Antevorta denotes her knowledge of the future. 

POTIiOS, a personification among the ancient 
Greeks of love or desire, and usually regarded as a 
companion of AphrodiU. 

POTITII, one of the most distinguished families 
among the ancient Romans, who are said to have ■ 
received Hercules when he came into Italy, and 
treated him hospitably on the very spot where Rome 
was afterwards built. They were in return invested 
with the honour of being in all future time the here- J 
ditary priests of the god. They continued, accord¬ 
ingly, to enjoy this privilege until n. c. 312, when 
they sold their knowledge of the sacred rites for 
50,000 pounds of copper. For this remuneration 
they instructed public slaves in the worship of Her¬ 
cules; on which the deity was so enraged, that the 
whole family of the Potitii perished within thirty 
days. 

POVERTY (Voluntary), one of the three 
evangelical counsels or vows of a monk in the Ro¬ 
mish Church. To a certain extent this obligation 
was recognized even from the first origin of Monasti- 
cism ; but it was enforced with far greater strictness 
than before by the two great Mendicant Orders, the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, which took their rise 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century; ono of 
the fundamental rules of th^se orders being that their 
members must possess no property, but be wholly 
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dependent on alms Cor their support. Until the rise 

asking alms in the name of God, being wholly de- 



of the Mendicants, the individual members of the 

pendent for their support upon the charity of the 



various monastic orders were held bound to deny 

faithful. The Mohammedan monks trace their 



themselves the enjoyment of personal property, but 
tho community to which they belonged might possess 
ample revenues. Even the Dominicans, though un¬ 
der a strict vow of poverty, allowed their convents 
to enjoy in common small rents in money. But St. 
Francis prohibited his monks from possessing either 

origin to the first year of the Hegira; and it is said 
that there are no fewer than thirty-two different 
orders existing in the Turkish empire, all of them 
grounding their preference of the ascetic life upon a 
saying of Mohammed, “ poverty is my glory.” The 
monks of the East, particularly those of Budha, are 



an individual or a collective revenue, and enforced a 

not allowed to partake of a single morsel of food not 



vow of absolute poverty. When asked which of all 

received by them in alms, unless it be water or some 



the virtues he thought was the most agreeable to 

substance used for the purpose of cleaning the teeth. 



God, he replied, “ Poverty is the way to salvation, the 

Hence the Budhist monk is seen daily carrying his 



nurse of humility and the root of perfection. Its 

alms-bowl from house to house in the village near 



‘ fruits are hidden, but they multiply themselves in 

which he may happen to reside. The Agyrtce of the 



ways that are infinite." In accordance with this 

ancient Greeks were mendicant priests of Cybele, and 



view of the importance and value of poverty, the 

their origin is supposed to have been eastern. The 



Franciscan monks for a time adhered strictly to the 

same priests among the Romans went their daily 



rule of their founder, but ere long a division broke 

rounds to receive alms with the sistrum in their hands. 



out among them as to the precise interpretation of 

The institutes of Manu lay down explicit rules for the 



the rule, and in consequence a relaxation of its strict- 

Brahman mendicant: “ Every day must a Brahman 



ness was made first by Gregory IX. in 1231, and 

student receive his food by begging, with due care, 



then by Innocent IV. in 1245. About a century 

from the houses of persons renowned for discharging 



afterwards a dispute arose between the Franciscans 

their duties. If none of those houses can be found, 


| 

and Dominicans in regard to the poverty of Christ 

let him go begging through the whole district round 



and his apostles ; the Franciscans alleging that they 

the village, keeping his organs in subjection, and re- 



possessed neither private property nor a common 

maining silent; but let him turn away from such as 



treasure, while the Dominicans asserted the contrary 

have committed any deadly sin. . . . Let the 



opinion. The Pope decided in favour of the fol- 

student persist constantly in such begging, but let 



lowers of Dominic, and many of the Franciscans, 

him not eat the food of one person only; the sub- 



still adhering to their opinions, were committed to 

sistence of a student by begging is held equal to 



the fiames. 

fasting in religious merit. . . . This duty of the 



The vow of poverty is regarded by the Romish 

wise is ordained for a Brahman only; but no such 



Church as an obligation resting upon all who enter 

act is appointed for a warrior or a merchant.” In 



upon a monastic life, and the regulations on this 

the same sacred book the householder is enjoined to 



point are of the strictest kind, as may be seen from the 

make gifts according to his ability to the religious 



following quotations from a Romish writer: “Regu- 

mendicant, whatever may be bis opinions. 



lars of either sex cannot in anything, either by 

POYA, the day on which the moon changes, 



licence, or by dispensation of the superior, have any 

which is held sacred among the Budhists. They 



private property. Nay, such a licence, though it 

reckoned four pdya days in each month. 1. The 



may be obtained from the generals of the orders 

day of the new moon. 2. The eighth day from the 



themselves, who profess that they can concede it, 

time of the new moon. 3. The day of the full moon. 



cannot excuse the monks or nuns from the fault and 

4. The eighth day from the time of the full moon. 



sin imposed by the council of Trent.” “ A regular 

It is said by Professor H. Wilson, that the days of 



who is found in the article of death to have any 

the full and new moon are sacred with all sects of 



wealth, ought to have it buried with him in the earth 

the Hindus; but according to the institutes of Manu, 



without the monastery, in a dunghill, as a sign of his 

the sacred books are not to be read upon these days. 



perdition and eternal damnation, because he died in 

PRJ2-ADAM1TES, a Christian sect which 



mortal sin.” “ No regulars, whether superiors or in- 

originated in the seventeenth century, having been 



feriors, can make a will; and the reason is, that on 

founded by Isaac la Peyrere, who published two 



account of the vows of obedience and poverty, they 

small treatises in 1655, the chief object of which was 



deprive themselves of all liberty and property, so 

to show that Moses has not recorded the origin of 


• 

that they can no more have any power to choose or 

the human race, but only of the Jewish nation; and 



refuse, (/tee velle, nee nolle), by which they could dis- 

that other nations of men inhabited our world long 



pose of it.” “ Nay, it is not permitted to professed 

before Adam. Peyrere was at first successful in 



1 regulars to modify, by way of declaration, the testa- 

gaining a considerable number of followers, but the 



ment that was made by them before their pro- 

progress of bis opinions was soon checked by the 



fession.” 

publication of an able refutation of them, from the 



The Faquirs and Dervishes of Mohammedan 

pen of M. Desmarets, professor of theology at 



countries are under a vow of poverty, and go about 
it. 

Groningen. At length the author of the Pite- 
3 N 
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PKjECO—PRAN N ATM IS. 


Adamite heresy was seized and imprisoned at Brus¬ 
sels, when, to save his life, he renounced the reformed 
opinions and became a Roman Catholic, at the same 
I time retracting his Pro:-Adamite views. The fol¬ 
lowing is the train of argument by which this singu¬ 
lar heresy was supported: "The apostle says,‘Sin 
was in the world till the law;’ meaning the.law 
given to Adam. But sin, it is evident, was not im¬ 
puted, though it might have been committed before 
his time; for‘sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.’ 2. The nation of the Jew’s began at Adam, 
who is called their father, or founder; God is also 
their Father originally, and in an especial sense; 
these he called Adamites; but the Gentiles are only 
adopted children, as being Prse-Adamites. 3. Men, 
in tlic plural number, are said to have been created 
at first. (Gen. i. 26, 27.) — ‘Let them have domin 
ion,—male and female created he them;’ which is 
before the formation of Adam and Eve is distinctly 
stated; (Gen. ii. 7, 18. &c.), whereas Adam is intro¬ 
duced in the second chapter as the workmanship of 
God’s own hands, and as created apart from other men. 

4. Cain, having killed his brother, was afraid of be¬ 
ing killed himself. By whom? He married: yet 
what wife could he get ? lie built a town : what 
workmen did he employ ? The answer to all these 
questions they give in one word, Pree-Adamites. 

5. 'l'he deluge only overflowed the country inhabited 
by Adam’s posterity, to punish them for joining in 
marriage with the Pras-Adamites, as they-suppose, 
and following their evil courses. 6. The progress 
and improvements in arts, sciences, &e. could not, 
they think, have made such advances towards per¬ 
fection, as it is represented they did between Adam 
and Moses, unless they had been cultivated before. 
Lastly, The histories of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and Chinese, whose chronology, as said to be found¬ 
ed on astronomical calculations, is supposed infallibly 
to demonstrate the existence of men before Adam.” 

PRdECO (Lat., a herald), a name sometimes 
applied in the ancient Christian church to the 
Deacon, from the circumstance that he dictated to 
the people the usual forms of prayer in which they 
were to join, and acted as their director and guide in 
all the other parts of Divine service. 

P ILF. FI CAS, mourning women who were hired 
by the ancient Romans to attend funerals, in order 
to lament and sing the praises of the deceased. 

PR/EMUNIRE, a writ in law which receives 
its name from its commencing words praemunire 
facias, and is chiefly known from the use made 
of it in the statute of 28 Henry VIII., which enacts 
that if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the per¬ 
son nominated to a vacant, bishopric, or if any arch¬ 
bishop or bishop refuse to confirm or consecrate him, 
they shall incur the penalties of the statutes of pric- 
niunire. These penalties are as follows : From the 
moment of conviction, the defendant is out of the 
king’s protection; his body remains in prison dur¬ 
ing the king’s pleasure, and all his goods, real or 


personal, are forfeited to the crown : he can bring 
no action nor recover damages for the most atrocious 
injuries, and no man can safoly give him comfort, 
aid, or relief. 

PRJENEST1NA, a surname of the Roman god¬ 
dess Furtuna, from having been worshipped at 
Preen este. 

PRA5POS1TUS. It was a custom in Spain in 
the time of the Gothic kings, about the end of the 
fifth century, for parents to dedicate their children 
at a very early age to the service of the church; in 
which case they were taken into the bishop’s family, 
and educated under him by a presbyter whom the 
bishop deputed for that purpose, and set over them 
by the name of prajwsilus, or superintendent, his 
chief business being to inspect their behaviour, and 
instruct them in the rules and discipline of the 
church. The name pragiositus was sometimes given 
to the bishop, as being superintendent or overseer of 
his charge, and in the same way, also, it was occasion¬ 
ally applied to presbyters. Augustine gave one of 
his clergy the title of Propositus Domus, whose 
office it was to take charge of the revenues of the 
church. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, the decision of an 
assembly of divines convened at Bourges by Charles 
VII., king of France, which secured special privi¬ 
leges to the Gallican Church (which see). 

PRAISE. See Music (Sacred), Psalmody. 

PRAKRITI, Nature in the system of Hindu cos¬ 
mogony, being the primeval female on whom, in con¬ 
junction with Purush, the primeval male, was de¬ 
volved the task of giving existence to the celebrated 
Mundane Egg. Prakriti, then, is the divine energy 
of Brahrn separated from his essence. 

PRAN NAT1IIS, asect amongthe Hindus, which 
was originated by Pran Nath, who, being versed in 
Mohammedan as well as Hindu learning, endeavoured 
to reconcile the two religions. With this view he 
composed a work called the Mahitdriyal, in which 
texts from the Koran and the Vedas are brought to¬ 
gether, and shown not to be essentially different 
from each other. Bundelkund is the chief seat of 
the sect, and in Punna they have a building, in one 
apartment of which, on a table covered with gold 
cloth, lies the volume of the founder. “ As a test of 
the disciple’s consent,” says Professor II. II. Wil¬ 
son, “ to the real identity of the essence of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan creeds, the ceremony of 
initiation, consists of eating in the society of mem¬ 
bers of both communions: with this exception, and 
the admission of the general principle, it does not 
appear that the two classes confound their civil or 
even religious distinctions : they continue to observe 
the practices and ritual of their forefathers, whether 
Mussulman or Hindu, and the union, beyond that of 
community of eating, is no more than any rational 
individual of either sect is fully prepared for, or the 
admission, that the God of both, and of all religions, 
is one and the same." 












































PR ANZIMAS—PRAYER. 


PRANZIMAS, destiny among the ancient Lithua¬ 
nians, wliicli, according to immutable laws, directs 
the gods, nature, and men, and whose power knows 
no limits. 

PRAXEANS. See Monarchians. 

PRAXIDICE, a surname of Persephone among 
) the Orphic poets, but at a later period she was ac- 
| counted a goddess who was concerned in the distri¬ 
bution of justice to the human family. The daugh¬ 
ters of Ogyges received the name of Praxidicce, and 
were worshipped under the figure of heads, the only 
sacrifices offered to them being the heads of animals. 

PRAYER, a sacred exercise which is thus accu¬ 
rately defined in the Larger Catechism of the West¬ 
minster Assembly : “ Prayer is an offering up of our 
desires unto God in the name of Christ by the help 
of his Spirit; with confession of our sins, and thank¬ 
ful acknowledgment of his mercies." Prayer may 
be considered as a duty which naturally arises out 
of the relation existing between the creature and 
the Creator. It is simply an acknowledgment of 
entire dependence upon the Almighty Disposer of 
all events. Hence even in heathen religions it is 
regarded as an obligation resting upon every man to 
offer prayers and supplications to the gods; and in 
the writings of Greek and Roman authors passages 
on the subject of devotion are frequently to be met 
with of great excellence and beauty. But in no re¬ 
ligion does prayer occupy a more prominent place 
than in that of the Bible. Throughout both the Old 
and New Testaments it is set forward as a duty of 
paramount, of essential importance. Prayer is view¬ 
ed, indeed, by the Christian as at once a duty, a privi¬ 
lege, a pleasure, and a benefit; and no surer proof 
can any man give that he has not yet become a 
Christian than his habitual omission or careless 
performance of this solemn duty. And how does 
the Lord himself prove to Ananias the reality of the 
conversion of Saul, but by this indication, “ Behold he 
prayeth.” The first act of spiritual life is the prayer 
of faith, “ 0 Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul." 
Prayer is well described as an “ offering up of the 
desires of the heart,” and it is not until a man has 
had spiritual desires implanted within him, that he 
will really pray. lie may have often bowed the 
knee, he may have honoured God with his lips, but 
he has hitherto been far from God. And, accord¬ 
ingly, the Redeemer draws an important distinction 
| between true, acceptable prayer and the prayer of 
the hypocrite, which, as coming from a wicked heart, 
is an abomination in the sight of God. “Be not," 
says lie, “as the hypocrites are, for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues, and in the comers 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They have their reward.” An 
exercise of this kind is destitute of that which 
is the essential peculiarity of prayer, and, indeed, 
of all the operations of the Christian life—an ex¬ 
clusive dealing with God. The hypocrite and the 
formalist love to perform their religious duties in the 
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most public places and in the most open manner, 
because they have no higher aim than to be seen of 
men. When the believer prays he stands afar off', 
as it were, from men, his eyes are towards heaven. 
And how is his heart engaged at that interesting mo¬ 
ment ? He feels his entire, his absolute dependence 
upon God; his desires are towards Him; his high¬ 
est delight is in His presence, he is pouring out his | 
heart before Him. The hypocrite desires the pre¬ 
sence of man, that he may exhibit before him the 
apparent fervency of his devotions, but the Chris¬ 
tian loves to be alone with his God. And our Lord, 
to express the folly of the hypocrite’s conduct, uses 
these emphatic words, “ Verily I say unto you, they 
have their reward.” The Lord gives them their 
hearts’ desire, but He gives it in wrath. 

A very erroneous notion connected with the sub¬ 
ject of prayer has been found to prevail among un¬ 
enlightened nations in all ages of the world, the 
notion, namely, that prayer is in itself meritorious in 
the sight of God. This erroneous idea was strongly 
rebuked by our Lord in his sermon on the Mount. 
Thus, Matth. vi. 7, 8, “But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking. 

Be not ye therefore like unto them ; for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
him.” We find a remarkable example of the prac¬ 
tice here referred to in 1 Kings xviii. 25—29, “And 
Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you 
one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first; for ye 
are many; and call on the name of your gods, but 
put no fire under. And they took the bullock which 
was given them, and they dressed it, and called on 
the name of Baal from morning even until noon, 
saying, O Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, 
nor any that answered. And they leaped upon the 
altar which was made. And it came to pass at 
noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud : 
for he is a god ; cither he is talking, or he is pursu¬ 
ing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure lie sleep- 
eth, and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, 
and cut themselves after their manner with knives 
and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them. 
And it came to pass, when midday was past, and they 
prophesied until the time of the offering of the even¬ 
ing sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor any to 
answer, nor any that regarded." The word here 
translated “ use not vain repetitions,” is a very pecu¬ 
liar one, indicating empty words, unmeaning repeti¬ 
tions. All repetitions in prayer are not to be under¬ 
stood as discountenanced by the Saviour, for on some 
occasions they manifest simply an intense earnest¬ 
ness of spirit, as in the case of the Redeemer himself, 
when, in his agony in the garden, he retired to a lit- j 
tie distance and prayed, using the same words. Nei¬ 
ther are we to understand the Redeemer as diseoun- ( 
tenancing on every occasion long prayers. These 
also, as every experienced believer knows, are Yre- . 
qucntly an indication of the ardent longings of the 
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PRAYER. 


! soul. The prayer offered up by Solomon at the de¬ 
dication of the temple, is an instance of a long prayer 
I on a special occasion ; and it is remarkable, that He 
who dictated to the disciples the shortest and most 
comprehensive prayer which the Bible contains, is 
declared to have spent a whole night in secret, soli¬ 
tary prayer. When the believer is admitted into 
very close, confidential communication with his hea¬ 
venly Father, and the (lame of heaven-enkindled 
devotion burns with peculiar brightness, the momenis 
glide swiftly away; and hours are found to have 
been spent in the closet, while the soul has been so 
enwrapped as to be unconscious of the passing of 
time. It is not to such protracted seasons of delight¬ 
ful converse with the Father of our spirits that Jesus 
refers. He reproves “ vain repetitions,” as well as the 
foolish imagination that the acceptableness of prayer 
depends upon the number or the copiousness of its 
expressions. The sigh heaved from the bosom of a 
contrite one, which may never have found vent in 
words, is a powerful prayer. The silent tear which 
steals secretly down the cheek of the burdened sin¬ 
ner is an effectual prayer, which rends the heavens, 
and brings down the Spirit’s influences in a copious 
I flood upon the soul. It is not our much speaking, 

| but our earnest longing, that will obtain an answer. 
It is the inwrought, fervent prayer of the righteous 
man, — the washed, and justified, and sanctified be¬ 
liever — that availeth much. It enters into the ears 
of the Lord of sabaoth. He receives it as the prayer 
of a chosen one, and he opens the windows of heaven 
and showers down copious blessings upon the long¬ 
ing, praying soul. 

Among the ancient Jews prayers were either pub¬ 
lic or private, or they were offered at certain appoint- 
I ed times. The stated hours of daily prayer were 
the third, answering to our nine o’clock morning, 
and the ninth, answering to our three o'clock after¬ 
noon, being the times of morning and evening sacri¬ 
fice. The more devout Jews, however, observed 
more frequent seasons of prayer. Thus David and 
Daniel are said to have prayed three times a day, 
and Peter, we are informed in Acts x. 9, went upon 
the house-top to pray about the sixth hour, that is 
about noon. It was an invariable Jewish custom in 
ancient times to wash their hands before engaging 
in prayer. From Dan. vi. 10, it would appear that 
when at a distance from the Temple, a Jew turned 
towards it when he prayed. 

The various attitudes observed in prayer among 
the Jews have beer, already noticed under the article 
Adoration. They held that prayer was unavailing 
j unless expressed aloud in words. Christianity, on 
the other hand, teaches that the desires of the be- 
I liever’s heart are prayers, though they may never 
have found utterance in words. Accordingly, in the 
early Christian Church, no prescribed lime or place 
for prayer was required; nor was any rule given 
respecting the direction of the eye, the bending of 
I j the knees, or the position of the hands. Neither 


was there any established form of prayer for general 
use. With the single exception of the instructions 
given in the Apostolical Constitutions for the pri¬ 
vate use of the Lord’s Prayer, there is no instance 
of any synodical decree respecting forms of prayer 
until the sixth and seventh centuries. A distinction 
was early made between audible and silent prayer. 
“Silent prayer,” says Mr. Coleman, “ was restricted to 
the mental recital of the Lord's Prayer, which neither 
the catechumens nor the profane of any description 
were allowed to repeat. Professing Christians re¬ 
peated it in the presence of such, not audibly, but 
silently. But at the communion, when withdrawn 
from such persons, they repeated it aloud, at the call 
of the deacon. . 

“There was another species of silent prayer, which 
consisted in pious ejaculations offered by the devout 
Christian on entering upon public worship. This 
commendable custom is still observed in many 
Protestant churches. According to the Council of 
Laodicea, prayer was offered, immediately after 
the sermon, for catechumens, then for penitents; 
then, after the imposition of bands and the benedic¬ 
tion, followed the prayers of the believers—the first 
in silence, the second and third audibly. They then 
exchanged the kiss of charity, during which time 
their offerings were brought to the altar. The as¬ 
sembly were then dismissed with the benediction, 
lie in pace —Go in peace. 

“The primitive Church never chanted their pray¬ 
ers, as was the custom of the Jews, and still is of the 
Mohammedans ; but reverently addressed the throne 
of grace in an easy’, natural, and subdued tone of 
voice." 

Among the modern Jews there are various forms 
of prayer prescribed for the worship of the syna¬ 
gogue, and for domestic and private use. They are 
all appointed to be repeated in Hebrew, but of late 
years the prayers are sometimes printed on one page, 
and a translation on the opposite page. Most of the 
prayers in use are said to be of high antiquity, but 
those which they regard as most important are the 
Shemoneh Esreh , or the eighteen prayers. These 
are alleged by the Rabbis to have been composed 
by Ezra and the men of the great synagogue, while '[ 
an additional prayer against apostates and heretics 
is attributed to Rabbi Gamaliel, who lived a short 
time before the destruction of the second Temple. 
Though the prayer thus added renders the number 
nineteen, they still retain the name of the Shemoneh 
Esrch, or the eighteen prayers. These prayers are | 
required to be said by all Israelites that are of age, 
without exception, either publicly in the synagogue, 
or privately'at their own houses, or wherever they I 
may happen to be, three times every day; founding 1 
this practice on the example of David, who declares, 
Ps. lv. 17, “ Evening, and morning, and at noon, will 
I pray, and cry aloud : and he shall hear my voice ; ” 
and also of Daniel, who “ went into his house ; and 
his windows being open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
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salem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a-day, 
and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he 
did aforetime.” 

There are also numerous short prayers and bene¬ 
dictions which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. 
The members of the synagogue are required to re¬ 
peat at least a hundred benedictions or ascriptions of 
praise every day. A son who survives his father is 
enjoined by the Rabbis to attend the synagogue 
every day for a year after, and there to repeat the 
prayer called the Kodesh, which he is assured will 
deliver his father from hell. The Jews chant their 
prayers in the synagogues instead of reading them. 

The Mohammedans regard prayer as the key of 
Paradise; but the prophet, having declared that 
“ Ablution is the half of prayer,” the exercise of de¬ 
votion is uniformly accompanied with washings of 
various kinds. The most important of the stated 
prayers is the KhotbeJi, which Mohammed himself 
was accustomed to recite, and in which example he 
was followed by his successors. In the mosque or 
place of public prayer, the congregation, without any 
distinction of rank, range themselves round th elmdm, 
who is a guide to them in the performance of the 
nine attitudes of prayer, which are no less requisite 
than the. recitations. These postures resolve them¬ 
selves into four—standing, bowing, prostration or 
adoration, and sitting, which were not introduced by 
Mohammed, but had long been in use. These atti- 
j tildes commence with reverential standing; the wor- 
I shipper then bows, and afterwards stands again ; he 
next prostrates himself, then sits, prostrates himself 
again, stands, and bust of all closes with sitting. 

The Mohammedans have a tradition that Moham¬ 
med was commanded by God to impose upon his fol¬ 
lowers fifty prayers daily; but at the instigation of 
Moses he sought and obtained a reduction of the 
number to live, which are reckoned indispensable, 
namely, at day break, noon, afternoon, evening, and 
the first watch of the night. These prayers are 
thought tube of Divine obligation, and it is believed 
that the first prayer was introduced by Adam, the 
second by Abraham, the third by Jonah, the fourth 
by Jesus, and the fifth by Moses. The seasons of 
prayer are announced by the muezzins, in a loud 
voice, from a minaret or tower of the mosques. The 
five prayers must be repeated afterwards, if the be¬ 
liever is unavoidably prevented at the appointed 
hours. Travellers and the sick are allowed, if neces- 
sary, to shorten them. 

The introduction of forms of prayer into Christian 
worship, more especially when combined, as in the 
Church of Rome, with a complicated ritual, led in 
the course of time to the adoption of measures of the 
most questionable description. Of this character, 
undoubtedly, is the Rosary, an implement of devo¬ 
tion which, consisting of a string of beads, enables 
the worshipper to count the number of his prayers. 
The precise date of the origin of the Rosary it is 
difficult to ascertain; but, at all events, it was not 


in general use before the twelfth century, when the 
Dominicans, according to their own statement, 
brought it into notice. The Mohammedans adopted 
the practice from the Hindus ; and the Spaniards, to 
whom Dominie belonged, probably learned it from 
the Moors. The Romish Rosaries are divided into 
fifteen decades of smaller beads for the Ave-Muria, 
with a larger one between each ten for the Pater¬ 
noster. 

The Greeks perform their devotions with their 
faces turned towards the east, and the forms of pray¬ 
er in public worship are performed in a sort of re¬ 
citative. They use beads also to enable them to 
count the prayers. The Russo-Greek Church much 
resembles the Greek Church in the form and mode 
of conducting its devotions. One of the strangest 
devices known for the rapid repetition of prayers is 
the TcJiu-Chor, or prayer-cylinder, which is used by 
the Budhist priests in Tartary. This machine, which 
consists of a small cylinder fixed upon the upper end 
of a short stall’or handle, is held in the right hand, 
and kept in perpetual revolution, the Lamas thereby 
acquiring the merit of the repetition of all the 
prayers written on all the papers at every revolu¬ 
tion of the barrel. 

PREACHERS (Local), a class of officers in con¬ 
nection with the Wesleyan Methodist body. They 
are laymen, and are considered as such, and their 
services are perfectly gratuitous. They do not ad¬ 
minister the sacraments, and only preach or exhort 
within the circuit to which they are appointed. As 
they receive no remuneration for their spiritual la¬ 
bours, they generally derive their subsistence from 
some secular employment. They supply the pulpit 
in the absence of the regular preacher, and conduct 
religious services in remote parts of the district. So 
important is this office regarded, that no one can be 
admitted into the regular ministry who has not pre¬ 
viously officiated as a local preacher. Since the erec¬ 
tion of Wesleyan Methodist academies or colleges 
the students are employed to preach in the surround¬ 
ing villages on the Lord’s day, and thus do the work 
of local preachers, though not bearing the name. The 
local preachers’ meeting is held quarterly, when the 
superintendent enquires into the moral and religious 
character of the local preachers, their soundness in 
their faith, and their attention to their duties. No 
one can be placed by the superintendent upon the 
Plan as an accredited local preacher without the 
approbation of the meeting, and the meeting, on the 
other hand, cannot compel him to admit any one 
against his will. In regard to every point connected 
with their official conduct, the local preachers are 
responsible to their own meeting; but in all that I 
regards their personal character and conduct they j 
are amenable to the Leaders’ Meeting. 

PREACHING, discoursing in public on religious 
subjects. This practice must have been of remote 
antiquity; but no evidence occurs in Sacred Scripture 
of its having beeu reduced to method in the early 













































094 PREACHING. 



history of the world. From the Epistle of Jude, 

in Jerusalem, and the scribe with the book of the 



v. 14,15, we learn that Enoch, the seventh in descent 

law before him stood on an elevated pulpit of wood, 



from Adam, prophesied of the second coming of our 

attended on his right and left by a large number of 



Lord. The Apostle Peter, also, calls Noah “ a 

preachers. When the preacher commenced the ser- 



preacher of righteousness," and Paul, in IIeb. xi. 7. 

vice by opening the sacred book, all the people 



alludes to the warning as to the approaching deluge 

immediately stood up, and remained standing during 



which Noah gave to his contemporaries, in which 

the whole service, which listed from morning till 



employment he acted under the spirit of prophecy. 

mid-day. The preachers in succession “read in the 



The government of the patriarchal age appears to 

book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the 



have been of a domestic character, each head of a 

sense, and caused them to understand the reading." 



family being clothed with priestly functions, and 

When Jewish synagogues were established it was 



instructing his household in the things of God. In 

customary, after the lessons from the law and the 



the faithful discharge of this important duty Abra- 

prophets had been read, for the ruler of the syna- 



ham received the Divine testimony of approval, 

gogue to invite persons of distinction, giving the 



Gen. xviii. 19, “ For I know him, that he will com- 

preference to strangers, to address the people. From 



maud his children and his household after him, and 

the institution of synagogues until the coming of 



they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice 

Christ, public preaching was universally practised ; 



and judgment; that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 

the number of synagogues increased, and a staff of 



ham that which he hath spoken of him." When the 

regular instructors was attached to them as an cssen- 



family of Jacob fell into idolatry, we find that pa- 

tial part of the institution. 



triarch exhorting them to put away strange gods, 

The most celebrated preacher that appeared be- 



and to go up with him to Bethel. Both Moses and 

fore the advent of Christ was John the Baptist, who 



Aaron appear to have preached to the Israelites 

came in the spirit and power of Elijah. Our Lord 



with power and effect. 

proclaimed John to be the most distinguished of all 



There is no evidence that preaching was a duty 

the prophets. lie was the first that was honoured 



imperative upon the Jewish priesthood under the 

to preach plainly and without a figure forgiveness 



law. Their functions were numerous and deeply 

through the blood of the Lamb. But infinitely in- 



responsible, but preaching was not one of them. And, 

ferior was the preaching of John and all the Old 



accordingly, the people were often solemnly address- 

Testament prophets to that of Jesus. He was em- 



ed by persons not belonging to the tribe of Levi. 

phatically the Prince of preachers, the most power- 



Joshua, who was an Ephraimite, assembled the peo- 

ful and effective of all the religious instructors that 



pie at Shechem, and discoursed to them on Divine 

have ever appeared. His discourses are the finest 



things. Solomon, who was a prince of the house 

models of public teaching that are any where to be 



of Judah, and Arnos, a herdsman of Tekoa, were 

found. In their addresses the apostles, combining 



both of them preachers. At a later period we find 

simplicity with majesty, sought to imitate their Di- 



schools of the prophets established at Bethel, Naioth, 

vine Master. But no sooner had these founders of 



and Jericho, in which the people assembled, espe- 

the primitive Christian churches ceased from their 



eially on sabbaths and new moons, for worship and 

labours, than we miss in the discourses of their site- i 



religious instruction. These afterwards became se- 

cessors the noble simplicity and genuine power 



minaries for training Jewish youths who were intend- 

which characterized their preaching. No doubt 



ed for the sacred office. In the reign of Asa it is 

many of the early Christian fathers were burning 



said, that Israel had long been “ without the true 

and shining lights, and throughout the first five cen- 

1 


God, and without a teaching priest." In the reign 

turies many preachers of great eminence appeared 



of Jehoshaphat, who succeeded Asa, a large number 

both in the Greek and Latin churches. In the for- 



of princes, priests, and Levites were sent out as 

mer it is enough to mention Basil, Chrysostom, and 



itinerant preachers, “who taught in Judah, and had 

Gregory Nazianzen ; and in the latter, Jerome and ] 



the book of the law with them, and went about 

Augustine. For some time the performance of the 1 


throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught the 

duty of publicly addressing the congregation was 



people." Thus the great work of preaching, though 

limited to no particular officer in the Christian 



committed by Moses to no separate class of tnen, 

Church. “ The reading of the Scriptures,” says 



was actively gone about whenever and wherever re- 

Neander, “ was followed, as in the Jewish syna- 



ligton flourished. 

gogues, by short, mid originally very simple addresses, 



After the return of the Jews front the Babylonish 

in familiar language, such as the heart prompted at 



captivity, when the sacred books of the Old Testa- 

the moment, which contained the exposition and 



ment were collected into one volume, the employment 

application of what had been read. On this point 



of religious teaching and preaching became to some 

Justin Martyr expresses himself as follows: ‘The 



extent a separate and learned profession. In Nell. 

presiding officer of the church gives a word of exhor- 



viii. we find a minute and interesting account of the 

tatiou, and incites the people to exemplify in their 



preaching of Ezra to an audience of nearly 50,000 

lives the good things they had listened to.' It was 



people. The vast assemblage met in a public street 

among the Greeks, who were more given to the cul- 
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ture of rhetoric, that the sermon first began to take 
a wider scope, and to assume an important place in 
the acts of worship." 

Among the early Christians religious services were 
for a time conducted in private houses, in the streets, 
or in the fields. But as soon as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, buildings were erected exclusively designed 
for public worship, and these in course of time re¬ 
ceived the name of churches. In these ancient places 
| of assembly the preacher addressed the people from 
I an elevated platform, called the ambo, or as it is 
I often termed-by the ancient fathers, “the preacher’s 
I throne.” Thus Gregory Nazianzen says, “ I seemed 
to myself to be placed on an elevated throne; up¬ 
on lower seats on each side sat presbyters; but the 
deacons in white vestments, stood, spreading around 
I them an angelic splendour.” In large cities the cus¬ 
tom long prevailed of mingling preaching with the 
daily public prayers. Origen and Augustine ob- 
I served this practice. The number of services on the 
Lord’s day varied in different places. Basil com- 
I monly preached twice on the Christian Sabbath. 

| The Apostolical Constitutions, speaking of the Chris- 
! ; tian Sabbath, say, “ On which day we deliver three 
I sermons in commemoration of him who rose again after 
three days.” There is a division of opinion among 
writers of the ancient church, whether the usual pos¬ 
ture of the preacher was sitting or standing. “The 
scribes and Pharisees," it is said, “sat in Moses’ 
| 1 1 seat.” Our Lord, having read a passage from the 

1 1 prophet Isaiah, “ sat down to teach the people.” “ He 
sat down and taught the people out of the ship.” 
“ fie sat and taught his disciples in the mountain 
and to his enemies he said, “ I sat daily with you, 

1 teaching in the temple.” Augustine, also, as well as 
Justin, Origen, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, appear 
to have sat while engaged in preaching, so that in 
all probability it was the posture generally observed 
by the ancient preachers. The people also sat dur¬ 
ing the sermon, according to the testimony of Justin 
Martyr; but in the African churches it was strictly 
enjoined that the sermon should be listened to in a 
standing posture, the indulgence of sitting being 
allowed only to the aged and infirm. 

From the fifth century to the days of Charle- 
j | magtic preaching had almost fallen into disuse, and 
! the clergy were so ignorant that they were in most 
cases, especially in the Latin or Western Church, 
utterly unable to instruct the people. About the 
I eighth century, however, the attention of the synods 
of the church began to be directed towards the ne¬ 
cessity of an improvement in both the intellectual 
and moral character of the clergy. The council held 
at Cloveshove made it imperative upon the bishops, 
in the course of their visitations, to preach to the 
people, alleging as a reason for the injunction, that 
they had little opportunity, except on such occasions, 
of hearing the Word of God expounded. In the 
rule of Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, it was stated 
that the word of salvation should be preached twice 
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in the month. Charlemagne, by the advice of Al- 
cuin, archbishop of Canterbury, called upon the clergy 
to engage earnestly in the great work of preaching 
the Gospel. This enlightened prelate, to whose ad¬ 
vice the emperor lent great weight, maintained that 
preaching ought not to be held as a duty resting 
only upon bishops, but as belonging also to priests 
and deacons. In support of this view he adduced 
Rev. xx. 17, “Let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely; ” 
from which passage he inferred, that the water of 
life ought to be offered to all by the preaching of the 
clergy. And it was the earnest anxiety of this ex¬ 
cellent man, that not the clergy only, but the laity 
also, should labour for the promotion of the kingdom 
of God. Following the advice of such men as Al- 
cuin, the emperor urged earnestly upon the bishops 
to attend to the instruction of the people; and, 
accordingly, the synods held during his reign devoted 
much of their attention to this important subject. 

“ The Council of Mainz, in the year 813," to quote 
from Neander, “ ordained that if the bishop himself 
was not at home, or was sick, or otherwise hindered, 
there should always be some one in his place who 
might be able to preach the Word of God to the 
people on Sundays, and other festival days, in a fit 
and intelligible manner. And in the same year the 
sixth Council of Arles directed, that the priests 
should preach not in all cities only, but in all par- j i 
ishes. Among those who laboured most diligently 
in promoting religious instruction, Theodulf, arch¬ 
bishop of Orleans, was conspicuous. The charges 
which he addressed to his clergy afford a lively proof 
of his zeal and wisdom in the administration of the 
pastoral office. lie admonishes the ministers under 
his charge that they ought to be prepared to instruct 
their congregations; that he who understood the 
Holy Scriptures well should expound the Holy 
Scriptures; that he who did not thus understand them, 
should state only that which was most familiar to 
him; that they all should avoid evil and do good. 

No one ought to attempt to excuse himself by 
asserting that he wanted language to edify others. 

As soon as they saw one taking a wrong course, it 
was their duty instantly to do what they might to 
bring him back. When they met the bishop in a 
synod, each minister should be prepared to give him 
an account of the result of his labours, and the 
bishop, on his side, should bo ready to afford them 
such support as they might need.” 

It was at this period that, in order to aid the 
clergy in the work of preaching, a Homiliarium, or 
collection of discourses for Sundays and festivals 
from the ancient fathers, was prepared by Paid 
Warnefrid, with the imperial sanction. This pro¬ 
duction, while it was no doubt advantageous in 
some cases, tended to encourage sloth in not a few 
of the clergy. One great object which the emperor 
had in view, was to make the Romish form of wor¬ 
ship the common form of all the Latins. The Ho- 
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iniliarium of Charlemagne led to (lie compilation, 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, of other works 
of a similar kind, which had the undoubted effect of 
excusing multitudes of the clergy from cultivating 
the art of preaching. The consequence was, that 
for centuries this noble art shared largely in the 
degeneracy which prevailed throughout the dark 
ages. 

The rise of the Albigenses, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, broke up the apathy of the Church 
of Rome. It was quite apparent to many, that if 
active steps were not taken to check the progress of 
the new opinions, their rapid spread, not in France 
alone, but in other countries, would alienate multi¬ 
tudes from the Romish faith, lienee originated the 
Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III., whose chief duty it was to preach, and 
thus to supply a want which wots sensibly felt on ac¬ 
count of the prevailing ignorance and indolence of 
the clergy. This society, which was essentially 
spiritual in its design, was confirmed by Hono¬ 
ring III. in 1216, under the name of the Order of 
Preachers, or the Preaching Brothers. From this 
time an impulse was given to the work of preaching, 
and the Mendicant Friars, both Dominicans and 
Franciscans, authorized by the Roman pontiffs to 
preach publicly everywhere without license from the 
bishops, traversed every country in Europe, preach¬ 
ing the doctrines of Romanism, and dispensing its 
rites among all classes of the people. Thus they 
rapidly acquired enormous influence, which brought 
upon them the hatred of the bishops and priests. 
Every kingdom was convulsed with the contentions 
and discord which now raged with extraordinary 
violence. The Mendicants were active and unwearied 
! in preaching, but it was with no higher view than to 
promote the interests of their order. 

It has been uniformly one of the leading objects 
of all who have aimed at the thorough reformation 
of the Romish Church, to restore the work of preach¬ 
ing to its due importance. Wickliffe, accordingly, 
gave the sermon a prominent place in the improve¬ 
ments which he introduced into public worship. In 
an unpublished tract against the monks, he says, 

11 ‘The highest service that men etui arrive at on earth 
is to preach the word of God. This service falls 
peculiarly to priests, and therefore God more straitly 
demands it of them. Hereby should they produce 
children to God, and that is the end for which God 
has wedded the church. Lovely it might be, to 
have a son that were lord of this world, but fairer 
much it were to have a son in God, who, as a mem¬ 
ber of boly church, shall ascend to heaven 1 And 
for this cause Jesus Christ left other works, and 
occupied himself mostly in preaching; and thus did 
his apostles, and for this God loved them.’ He cites 
in proof the words of Christ, Luke xi. 28. In a 
treatise on the Feigned Contemplative Life, be de¬ 
scribes it as a temptation of the great adversary, 
when men allow themselves to be drawn off by zeal 

for the contemplative life, from the office of preach¬ 
ing. ‘ Before all ’—says he —‘ we are bound to fol¬ 
low Christ; yet Christ preached the Gospel and 
charged his disciples to do the same. All the pro¬ 
phets and John the Baptist were constrained by love 
to forsake the desert, renounce the contemplative 
life, and to preach. Prayer’—he remarks—‘ is good ’ 
but not so good as preaching; and accordingly, in 
preaching, and also in praying, in the giving of sacra¬ 
ments, the learning of the law of God, and the ren¬ 
dering of a good example by purity of life, in these 
should stand the life of a priest.’” 

Animated by an earnest desire to promote the 
spiritual good of men, he formed a society of pious per¬ 
sons who called themselves “ poor-priests,” and were 
subsequently called Lollards, who went about bare¬ 
foot, in long robes of a russet colour, preaching the 
Word of God, and exposing the erroneous doctrines 
inculcated by the begging monks. The followers of 
Huss, also, the Bohemian reformer, laid it down as 
one of the four articles to which they resolved to 
adhere in all their negotiations, both with the gov¬ 
ernment and the church, that “ the Word of God is 
to be freely preached by Christian priests throughout 
the kingdom of Bohemia, and the margraviate of 
Moravia.” 

The doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church on 
the subject of preaching is, that it belongs not to 
the priests, but to the bishops to preach ; and that 
priests only have power to sacrifice the body of 
Christ. When a Romish priest, therefore, under¬ 
takes the office of preaching, he can only do so with 
the license and under the control of the bishop. This 
important part, indeed, of the duty of a Christian 
pastor has been to a great extent neglected by the 
Romish Church. At the council of Trent debates 
of the most violent and disorderly character took 
place on the subject of preaching. The bishops 
claimed the sole prerogative to provide for the wants 
of the church in this respect, and complained bitterly 
of the usurpations of the Regulars, especially of the J 
Mendicant Orders. On the other side, it was main¬ 
tained that the Regulars had only taken upon them¬ 
selves the duties of public instruction in consequence i 
of the ignorance and indolence of the bishops ; that 
they had enjoyed the liberty of preaching for three | 
hundred years, and were rather to be commended 
than blamed for discharging a duty which had 
been so shamefully neglected by those to whom it 
originally belonged. The council had great diffi- j 
culty in arriving at a satisfactoiy conclusion. But 
after an angry debate, it was at length decided, that 
the Regulars were to be prohibited from preaching 
in churches not belonging to their order without a 
bishop’s license; in their own churches the license 
of their superior would suffice, which, however, was 
to be presented to the bishop, whose blessing they 
were directed to ask, and who was empowered to 
proceed against them if they preached heresy, or 
acted in a disorderly manner. But to this privilege 
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was appended a clause, enacting tliat the bishops 
exercised their power as delegates of the Iloly See. 
The truth is, that preaching the Gospel forms a very 
small part of the duties of the clergy of the Church 
of Rome. And yet from time to time preachers of 
great power have appeared within her pale, more es¬ 
pecially in connection with the Gallican Church. It 
is sufficient to mention the names of Bossitet, Mas¬ 
sillon, and Bourdaloue, who occupy a very high place 
in the catalogue of eloquent preachers. These, how¬ 
ever, are exceptions, the great mass of the clergy 
of the Romish Church being by no means entitled to 
be regarded as a preaching clergy. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, indeed, 
was the result of preaching, and the consequent 
spread of religious knowledge among the people. 
AH the church reformers, both before and at the 
Reformation, attached the utmost importance to this 
great duty, and all the revivals of religion which 
have occurred since the Reformation are to be traced, 
under God, to the faithful and powerful preaching of 
the Word. On this point all Protestant churches 
are agreed, and, accordingly, in their public worship, 
preaching occupies a prominent place. They bear 
in mind the apostolical declaration, that “ It hath 
pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe.” 

PREACHING FRIARS. See Dominicans. 

PREBENDARIES. See Canons op a Cathe¬ 
dral. 

PRECENTOR, the leader of a choir in England, 
and the leader of the psalmody of a congregation in 
Scotland. 

PREDESTINARIANS, or Predestinatians, 
names applied generally to all who hold strictly the 
doctrines of Augustine, and latterly of Calvin, on the 
subject of predestination. But these appellations were 
more especially given to the followers of Gottschalk, 
in the ninth century, who taught, what lie termed, a 
double predestination, that is, a predestination of some 
from all eternity to everlasting life, and of others to 
everlasting death. On promulgating this doctrine in 
Italy, Gottschalk was charged by Rabanus Maurus 
with heresy, and thereupon hastened to Germany to 
vindicate his principles. A council, accordingly, 
assembled at Mentis, in a. d. 848, when Maurus pro¬ 
cured his condemnation, and his transmission as a 
prisoner to Ilincmar, archbishop of Rhcims, to whose 
jurisdiction he properly belonged. On the arrival of 
Gottschalk, Ilincmar summoned a council at Chier- 
sey in A. D. 849, when, although his principles were 
defended by the learned Ratranmus, as well as by 
Remigius, archbishop of Lyons, lie was deprived of 
his priestly office, ordered to be whipped, and after¬ 
wards imprisoned. Worn out with this cruel treat¬ 
ment, and. after languishing for some years in the 
solitude of a prison, this learned and thoughtful 
man died under excommunication, but maintaining 
his opinions to the very last. 

While Gottschalk was shut up within the narrow 
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walls of a prison, his doctrines were the subject of a 
keen and bitter controversy in the Latin Church. 
Ratrammis and Remigius on the one side, and Sco- 
tus Erigena on the other, conducted the argument 
with great ability. The contention was every day 
increasing in violence, and Charles the Bald found 
.it necessary to summon another council at Chiersey 
in a. d. 853, when, through the influence of Ilincmar, 
the decision of the former council was repeated, and 
Gottschalk again condemned as a heretic. But in 
a. d. 855 the three provinces of Lyons, Vienna, and 
Arles met in council at Valence, under the presi¬ 
dency of Remigius, when the opinions of Gottschalk 
were approved, and the decisions of the two councils 
of Chiersey reversed. Of the twenty-three canons of 
the council of Valence, five contain the doctrinal views 
of the friends and defenders of Gottschalk. Thus, in 
the third canon they declare, “We confidently pro¬ 
fess a predestination of the elect unto life, and a pre¬ 
destination of the wicked unto death. Bfit in the elec¬ 
tion of those to be saved, the mercy of God precedes 
their good deserts; and in the condemnation of those 
who are to perish, llifeir ill deserts precede the right¬ 
eous judgment of God. In his predestination God 
only determined what he himself would do, either in 
his gratuitous mercy, or in his righteous judgment.” 
“ In the wicked he foresaw their wickedness, be¬ 
cause it is from themselves ; he did not predestine 
it because it is not from him. The punishment, in¬ 
deed, consequent upon their ill desert he foresaw, be¬ 
ing a God who foresees all things; and also predes¬ 
tined, because he is a just God, with whom, as St. 
Augustine says, there is both a lixed purpose, and a 
certain foreknowledge in regard to all things what¬ 
ever." “ But that somo are predestinated to wicked¬ 
ness by a divine power, so that they cannot be of 
another character, we not only do not believe, but 
if there are those who will believe so great a wrong, 
we, as well as the council of Orange, with all de¬ 
testation declare them anathema.” 

The five doctrinal canons of the council of Va¬ 
lence were adopted without alteration by the council 
of Langres in A. d. 859, and again by the council of 
Toul in A. D. 860, which last council was composed 
of the bishops of fourteen provinces. But on the 
death of Gottschalk, which happened in A. d. 868, 
the contention terminated. Romanists are still divid¬ 
ed on the subject of the predestinarian controversy.- 
The Benedictines, Augustinians, and Jansenists have 
adopted the opinions of Gottschalk, while the Jesuits 
bitterly oppose them. 

PREDESTINATION. See Arminians, Augus- 
tinians, Calvinists. 

PRE-EXISTENTS, a name given to those, in the 
second century, who adopted the opinions of Origen 
as to tiie existence of the human soul before tlie 
creation of Moses, if not from all eternity. He be¬ 
lieved that all souls were fallen heavenly beings, 
originally the same in kind witli all higher spirits ; 
and that it is their destination, after having become 


























puri tied, to rise once more to that life which consists 
in the pure immediate intuition of the Divine Being. 
This system, which is opposed to that of the Crea¬ 
tionists as well as of the Traducianists , is evidently 
derived from the doctrines of the Pythagorean and 
Platonic schools, as well as those of the later Jewish 
theology. Nemesius as a philosopher, and Prudeu- 
tius as a poet, seem to have been the only defenders 
of this theory, which was formally condemned in 
I the council of Constantinople in a. d. 540. The 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls has been em¬ 
braced by Mystics generally, both in ancient and 
in modern times. It is generally received by the 
modern Jews, and is frequently taught in the writings 
of the Rabbis. One declares that “ the soul of man 
had an existence anterior to the formation of the 
heavens, they being nothing but fire and water.” 
The same author asserts, that “ the human soul is a 
particle of the Deity from above, and is eternal like 
the heavenly natures.” A similar doctrine is be¬ 
lieved by the Persian Sujis. 

PRE-EXISTENTS. a term used sometimes to 
denote those who maintain the pre-existence i f 
Christ, that is, his existence before he was born of 
the Virgin Mary. The fact that Jesus Christ ex¬ 
isted with the Father before his birth might be 
proved by numerous passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Thus he is spoken of as “ having come down 
from heaven,” “ having come from above,” “ having 
come from the Father, and come into the world.” 
And he himself declared to the Jews, John vi. 62, 
“ What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend 
up where he was before ? ” Besides, he is said “ to 
come in the flesh,” an expression which plainly im¬ 
plies that he existed before ho thus came. The same 
I doctrine is plainly taught in John i. 1, 2, “ In the 
| beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God." It is said also in John xvii. 
5, “ And now, 0 Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was." The doctrine of the pre-existence 
of Christ, then, is a true scriptural doctrine, but a 
variety of explanations have been given as to the 
j mode of his pre-existence. 

It is admitted by Arians that Christ existed before 
his manifestation in human nature, but they do not 
admit that he is God in the proper sense of the term. 
The doctrine of Arius himself was, that there was a 
time when Christ was not, and that he was created 
before all worlds. And not the Arians only, but 
the Semi-Arums also maintain the pre-existence of 
Christ, but deny his proper divinity. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, in the last century, endeavoured to form a 
theory holding an intermediate place between the 
Arian and the orthodox system, neither allowing the 
Son of God to be called a creature, nor admitting his 
equality with the Father. He held that from the 
beginning there existed along with the Father a sec¬ 
ond Person, called the Word or Son, who derived 


his being, attributes, and powers from the Father. 

Dr. Price, whose opinions approached nearer to 
Socinianism than to Arianism, strenuously contended 
for our Lord's pre-existence. 

The hypothesis known by the name of the In- | 
dwelling Scheme (which see), alleged the pre-ex¬ 
istence of Christ’s human soul in union with the Deity. 

The pre-existence of the Messiah has been uniformly 
maintained by the Jews. Bishop Fowler and Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin were both able supporters of this 
opinion. But Dr. Isaac Watts has more especially 
defended if, and adduced various arguments in its 
favour. The most important of these may be men¬ 
tioned, that the reader may know by what reason¬ 
ing the Pre-Existents have argued in favour of the 
existence of Christ’s human soul previous to his in¬ 
carnation. 

“ 1. Christ is represented as his Father’s messenger, 
or angel, being distinct from and sent by his Father, 
long before his incarnation, to perform actions which 
seem to be too low for the dignity of Deity. The 
appearances of Christ to the patriarchs are described 
like the appearances of an angel, or man, really dis¬ 
tinct from God; yet such a one, in whom Jehovah 
had a peculiar indwelling, or with whom the divine 
nature had a personal union. 

“2. Christ, when he came into the world, is said, 
in several passages of Scripture, to have divested 
himself of some glory which he had before his incar¬ 
nation. (John xvii. 4, 5; 2 Cor. viii. 9.) Now, if 
he had existed hitherto in his divine nature only, 
that divine nature could not properly divest itself of 
its glory. 

“3. It seems needful, that the soul of Christ should 
pre-exist that it might have opportunity to give its 
previous actual consent to the great and painful 
undertaking of atonement for our sins. The divine , 
nature is incapable of suffering, and consequently j 
could not undertake it; and it seems unreasonable 
to suppose the man Jesus bound to such extreme j 
sufferings, by a stipulation to which he was not a 
party, if no constituent part of human nature then 
existed. 

“4. The covenant of redemption between the Father 
and the Son is represented as being made before j 
the foundation of the world. To suppose that the j ! 
divine essence, which is the same in all the three 
personalities, should make a covenant with itself, 
seems highly inconsistent. 

“ 5. Christ is the angel to whom God was in a pecu¬ 
liar manner united, and who, in this union, made all 
the divine appearances related in the Old Testament. 

—See Gen. iii. 8; xvii, 1; xxviii. 12; xxxii. 24. 

Exod. ii. 2, and a variety of other passages. 

“6. The Lord Jehovah, when he came down to 
visit men, carried some ensign of divine majesty ; he 
was surrounded with some splendid appearance; 
such as often was seen at the door of the tabernacle, 
and fixed its abode between the cherubim. It was 
by the Jews called the shcchinuh ; i. e. the habitation 
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of God. Hence tie is described os 1 dwelling in light, 
and clothed with light as with a garment.’ In the 
midst of this brightness there seems to have been 
sometimes a human form: it was probably of this 
glory that Christ divested himself when he was made 
flesh. With this he was covered at his transfigura¬ 
tion in the Mount, when his ‘garments were white 
as the light;’ and at his ascension into heaven, when 
a bright cloud received him, and when he appeared 
to .John (Ilev. i. 13.); and it was with this glory lie 
prayed that his Father would glorify him, after his 
sufferings should be accomplished. 

“ 7. When the blessed God appeared in the form of 
a man, or angel, it is evident that the true God re¬ 
sided in this man, or angel; because he assumes the 
most exalted names and characters of Godhead. And 
the spectators, and sacred historians, it is evident, 
considered him as truly God, and paid him the 
highest worship and obedience. He is properly 
styled 1 the angel of God's presence,’ and of the cove¬ 
nant.—Isa. Ixiii. Mai. iii. 1. 

“ 8. This same angel of the Lord was the God and 
King of Israel. It was he who made a covenant 
with the patriarchs, who appeared to Moses in the 
i burning bush, who redeemed the Israelites from 
Egypt, who conducted them through the wilderness, 
who gave the law at Sinai, and afterwards resided in 
the Holy of Holies. 

I “9. The angels who have appeared since our 

! | blessed Saviour became incarnate, have never as¬ 
sumed the names, titles, characters, or worship be¬ 
longing to God. Hence we infer, that the angel, 
who, under the Old Testament, assumed such titles, 
and accepted such worship, was that, angel in whom 
God resided, or who was united to the Godhead in a 
peculiar manner; even the pre-existent soul of Christ 
himself. 

“ 10. Christ represents himself as one with the 
Father (John x. 30; xiv. 10,11.). There is, we 

J may hence infer, such a peculiar union between God 
and the man Christ Jesus, both in his pre-existent 
and incarnate state, that he may properly be called 
the God-Man, in one complex person.” 

The Rev. Noah Worcester, an American divine, 
has advanced an hypothesis on the pre-existence of 
the human soul of Christ, differing in various parti¬ 
culars from the hypothesis of Dr. Watts. His theory 
is founded on the title, “Son of God," which is so 
frequently applied to Christ in the New Testament, 

| and which he alleges must import that Jesus Chr st 

I is the Son of the Father as truly as Isaac was the 
son of Abraham; not that he is a created intelligent 
j being, but a being who properly derived his exist¬ 
ence and nature from God. Mr. Worcester thus 
maintains, that Jesus Christ is not a self-existent 
being, for it is impossible even for God to produce 
a self-existent son; but as Christ derived his exist¬ 
ence and nature from the Father, he is as truly the 
image of the invisible God as Seth was the likeness 
of Adam. He is, therefore, a person of Divine dig- 

nity, constituted the Creator of the world, the angel 
of God’s presence, or the medium by which God 
manifested himself to the ancient patriarchs. Ac¬ 
cording to this theory the Son of God became man, 
or the Son of man, by becoming the soul of a human 
body. 

PREFACES, certain short occasional forms in 
the Communion Service of i he Church of England, 
which are introduced in particular festivals, more 
especially Christmas, Easter, Ascension, and seven 
days after; also Whitsunday, and six days after; 
together with Trinity Sunday. 

PRELATE, an ecclesiastic having jurisdiction 
over other ecclesiastics. The term is generally ap¬ 
plied to a bishop or an archbishop. Before the 
Reformation abbots were ealled prelates. The Epis¬ 
copal system is prelatical in its nature, maintaining, 
as it does, that there is a gradation of ranks jn the 
Christian ministry, and by this peculiarity it is dis¬ 
tinguished from the Presbyterian and Congregation- 
alist systems of church government. 

PUEMONSTRATENSIANS, a Romish order of 
monks founded in the twelfth century at Premontrd 
in the Isle of France. It was founded by Norbert, a 
German, and subsequently archbishop of Magdeburg, 
with a view to restore the discipline of the regular 
canons, which had been much deteriorated. It fol¬ 
lowed the rule of St. Augustine. At their first foun¬ 
dation in a. d. 1121, the monks of this order were 
remarkable for their poverty. But so rapidly did 
they increase in popularity and wealth, that in the 
course of thirty years from their foundation they had 
above a hundred abbeys in France and Germany ; 
and subsequently so far did they spread, that they 
had monasteries in all parts of Christendom, amount¬ 
ing to 1,000 abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast number 
of priories, and 500 nunneries. This number is now 
much diminished, and of the 65 abbeys which they 
formerly had in Italy, there is not one now remain¬ 
ing. The Premomtraietmnns came into England in 
a. d. 11-16, and settled in Lincolnshire, whence they 
spread, and in the reign of Edward I. they had 27 
monasteries throughout different parts of the coun¬ 
try. They were commonly known by the name of 
the White Friars. They had six monasteries in 
Scotland, four in Galloway, one at Dryburgh, and 
one at Feme in Ross -shire. This order had also 
several houses in Ireland. 

PRESBYTERS. See Elders (Christian). 

PRESBYTER ESSES, frequently mentioned in 
the ancient writers us female office-bearers in the 
Christian Church. They were probably the wives 
of presbyters, or perhaps pious women who were 
appointed to instruct and train the younger persons 
of their own sex. In the fourth century female 
presbyters disappeared, and the ordination of Dea¬ 
conesses (which see) began to be looked upon as 
a Montanistie custom, which led, in the fifth century, 
to the abolition of that office in the West. 

PRESBYTERIANISM, that form of church gov- 
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eminent in which the church is governed by pres¬ 
byters, or teaching and ruling elders, who, although 
chosen by the people, are considered as deriving 
their power from Christ. These presbyters meet in 
presbyteries to regulate the affairs of individual con ¬ 
gregations, of several congregations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of each other, or of all the congregations in a 
province or a nation. According to the principles 
of Presbyterianism, particular congregations, instead 
of being separate and complete churches as they are 
regarded by Congregationalists, form only a part of 
the church, which is composed of many congrega¬ 
tions. Presbyterianism, instead of recognizing, like 
Episcopacy, a bishop as different from and superior 
to a presbyter, and maintaining a distinction of ranks 
among the ministers of religion, holds, on the con¬ 
trary, that both in Scripture and the constitution of 
the primitive church, bishop and presbyter tire con¬ 
vertible terms, and that there is complete equality 
in point of office and authority among those who 
preach and administer the sacraments, however they 
may differ in age, abilities or acquirements. The 
argument as between the Presbyterians and Episco¬ 
palians, is fully stated under the article Bishop ; and 
as between the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
or Independents, under the articles Elders (Chris¬ 
tian) and Ordination. According to the views of 
Presbyterians, there ought to be three classes of 
officers in every completely organized church, name¬ 
ly, at least one teaching elder, bishop, or pastor—a 
body of ruling elders and deacons. The first is de¬ 
signed to minister in word and doctrine, and to dis¬ 
pense the sacraments; the second to assist in the 
inspection and government of the church; and the 
third to manage the financial affairs of the church. 
Though Presbyterian churches hold the doctrine 
of a parity of ministers, they have, when fully or¬ 
ganized, a gradation of church courts for the exercise 
of government and discipline. These courts are the 
kirk-session, the presbytery, the provincial synod, 
and if the church be so large as to require it, the 
General Assembly. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA. 
The early founders of this church were principally 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, who settled in the 
American colonies about the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. We 
learn that in 1699 two ministers, the Rev. Francis 
M'Kemie and the Rev. John Hampton, the former an 
Irishman, and the latter a Scotchman, settled on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, near the borders of Mary¬ 
land, where they diligently employed themselves in 
preaching the Gospel throughout the surrounding 
towns and villages. The first regularly organized 
Presbyterian Church in the United Slates was estab¬ 
lished at Philadelphia about the year 1703, and at 
the same time four or five additional churches were 
formed on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay. 
The first presbytery, consisting of seven ministers, 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1705. From this 


date the cause made rapid progress,and asearlyasl7I6 
a synod was constituted consisting of four presbyte- I 
ries. A short time before this step was taken, sev¬ 
eral Congregationalist churches, with their ministers, 
in East and West Jersey and on Long Island, had 
joined the Presbyterian Church. 

The body now went on increasing by the constant 
influx of emigrants from almost every country in 
Europe, who happened to favour the Presbyterian 
form of worship and government. “ The conse¬ 
quences,” says Dr. Miller of Princeton, “ of the min¬ 
isters, and others composing this denomination, com¬ 
ing from so many different countries, and being bred 
up in so many various habits, while the body was 
thereby enlarged, tended greatly to diminish its 
harmony. It soon became apparent that entire unity 
of sentiment did not prevail among them respecting 
the examination of candidates for the ministry on 
experimental religion, and also respecting strict ad¬ 
herence to presbyterial order, and the requisite 
amount of learning in those who sought the ministe¬ 
rial office. Frequent conflicts on these subjects 
occurred in different presbyteries. Parties were 
formed. Those who were most zealous for strict 
orthodoxy, for adherence to presbyterial order, and 
for a learned ministry, were called the ‘ old side;’ 
while those who laid a greater stress on vital piety 
than on any other qualification, and who undervalued 
ecclesiastical order and learning, were called the 
‘ new side,’ or 1 new lights.’ And although, in 1729, 
the whole body adopted the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms as the standards of the 
church, still it was found that a faithful and uniform 
adherence to these standards could-not be in all cases 
secured. The parties, in the progress of collision, 
became more excited and ardent; prejudices were 
indulged ; misrepresentations took place ; and every 
thing threatened the approach of serious alienation, 
if not of a total rupture. While things were in this 
state of unhappy excitement, Mr. Whitfield, in 1739, 
paid his second visit to America. The extensive 
and glorious revival of religion which took place un¬ 
der his ministry, and that of his friends and coadju¬ 
tors, is well known. Among the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, as well as among those of New 
England, this revival was differently viewed; the 
• old side’ men, looking too much at some censurable 
irregularities which mingled themselves with the 
genuine work of God, were too ready to pronounce 
the whole a delusion; while the ‘new side’men 
with zeal and ardour declared in favour of the min¬ 
istry of Whitfield and the revival. This brought on 
the crisis. Undue warmth of feeling mid speech, 
and improper inferences, were admitted on both sides. 
One act of violence led to another, until, at length, 
in 1741, the synod was rent asunder; and the synod 
of New York, composed of 1 new side’ men, was set 
np in opposition to that of Philadelphia, which re- '< 
tabled the original name, and comprehended all the 
1 old side’ men who belonged to the general body.” 
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For seventeen years these synods retained each of 
them a separate and independent position, but at 
length, after several years spent in negotiations, the 
two synods were uuited in 1758, under the title ot 
“the Synod of New York and Philadelphia,” a 
name which they retained till 1788, when they 
divided themselves into four synods. This was follow¬ 
ed in 1789 by the formation of a General Assembly, 
the number of ministers being at that time 188, with 
419 congregations, of which 204 were destitute ot a 
stated ministry. The Westminster Standards were 
now solemnly adopted as a summary of the Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, not, however, without the 
introduction into the Confession of Faith of certain 
modifications on the subject of civil establishments of 
religion, and also on the right of the civil magistrate 
to interfere in the affairs of the church. From the 
formation of the General Assembly the church made 
steady progress. In 1834 it embraced no fewer than 
22 synods, 111 presbyteries, about 1,900 ordained 
ministers, about 250 licentiates, with the same num¬ 
ber of candidates for license under the care of pres¬ 
byteries, considerably above 230,000 communicants, 
and 500 or 600 vacant churches, 
i The questions which for many years agitated the 
American Presbyterian Church concerned marriage 
and slavery. The points connected with the matri¬ 
monial relation which formed the subjects of keen 
polemical discussion in the ecclesiastical courts were 
as to the legality of marriage with a brother’s or 
sister's widow, and with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Slavery has also been a prolific source of contention. 
Thus, in the synod, of Philadelphia, it was discussed 
in the form of two questions, “ Whether the children 
of slaves held by church members should be bap¬ 
tized ?” and “ Whether the children of Christian 
professors enslaved by irreligious men ought to be 
baptized?" The synod decided both questions in 
the affirmative. In the year 1787 a direct testimony 
against slavery was given forth by the synod, and 
an urgent recommendation to all their people to pro¬ 
cure its abolition in America. This" was repeated in 
1793, and again the synod in 1795 confirmed the 
same decision, and denounced, in the strongest terms, 
all traffic in slaves. At that period a note was 
authoritatively appended to the 142d question of the 
Larger Catechism, in which was contained a defini¬ 
tion of “ man-stealing," with Scripture proofs. For 
many years that note appears to have been over¬ 
looked ; but in 1815 the subject of slavery was 
brought before the General Assembly, when the for¬ 
mer declarations of the body against the practice 
were reiterated. But in the following year the views 
of the church had evidently undergone a sudden 
change, for we find an order issued by the General 
Assembly to omit from all future editions of the Con¬ 
fession, “ the note connected with the Scripture 
proofs in answer to the question in the Larger Ca¬ 
techism, ‘ What is forbidden in the eighth command¬ 
ment?’ in which the crime of man-stealing and 


slavery is dilated upon.” The subject was discussed 
at several sessions of the General Assembly in 1816, 
1817, and 1818, and the result was, that a long de¬ 
claration was issued entitled‘A full Expression of 
the Assembly’s views of Slavery.’ From that time 
down to 1837, when the church was split up into two 
sections, the question of slavery was carefully avoid¬ 
ed in all the deliberations of the ecclesiastical courts. 

The American Revolution which, after a protract¬ 
ed war with the mother country, terminated in the 
proclamation of independence, could not fail to re¬ 
tard the progress of the Presbyterian as well as of 
the other churches. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that we should find Dr. Hodge writing 
thus: “ The effects of the Revolutionary war on the 
state of ottr church were extensively and variously 
disastrous. The young men were called from the 
seclusion of their homes to the demoralizing atmo¬ 
sphere of a camp. Congregations were broken up. 
Churches were burned, and pastors were murdered. 
The usual ministerial intercourse and efforts for the 
dissemination of the Gospel were, in a great mea¬ 
sure, suspended, and public morals in various respects 
deteriorated. From these effects it took the church 
a considerable time to recover; but she shared, 
through the blessing of God, in the returning pros¬ 
perity of the country, and has since grown with the 
growth, and strengthened with the strength, of our 
highly favoured nation.” 

The returning prosperity of America after the war 
of Independence was nowhere more vividly mani¬ 
fested than among the Presbyterians. Their system 
of church polity was somehow identified more than any 
other with political freedom, and they rapidly in¬ 
creased both in numbers and influence. The Pres¬ 
byterian Church became a powerful body, and its 
liberal spirit showed itself in the close Christian in¬ 
tercourse which it maintained with other churches. 
Its great object was to combine the various eccle¬ 
siastical bodies of the United States in a closer fra¬ 
ternity, that they might more cordially and more 
efficiently unite in advancing the progress of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom both at home and abroad. In 
prosecution of this most desirable object, a Plan of 
Union was adopted in 1801 between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in the new settlements. 
“ By that compact,” says Dr. Krebs, “ a Presbyte¬ 
rian Church might call a Congregational minister, 
and vice versa. If one body of Presbyterians and 
another of Congregationalists chose to unite as one 
church and settle a minister, each party was allowed 
to exercise discipline, and regulate its church affairs 
according to its own views, under the general man¬ 
agement of a joint standing committee ; and one of 
that committee, if clioseu for that purpose, had 1 the 
same right to sit and act in the presbytery, as a rul¬ 
ing elder of the Presbyterian Church.’ Under the 
operation of that ‘Plan of Union,’ hundreds of 
churches were formed in the States of New York aud 
Ohio, during the period from 1801 to 1837.” 
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From the commencement of the present century, 
or rather, we may say, throughout the whole history 
of the American churches, remarkable revivals of reli- 
J gion have frequently occurred. To these religious 
awakenings the Presbyterians, in common with other 
churches, have been largely indebted for the rapid 
increase of their numbers. On such occasions new 
I congregations have often been formed with the most 
encouraging rapidity. A case of this kind, which 
occurred in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1797, led to 
a demand for a greater number of Presbyterian min¬ 
isters than could be met by a supply of regularly 
ordained pastors. In these circumstances the plan 
| was proposed and adopted in the Transylvania prcs- 
' bytery of employing pious laymen in immediate min¬ 
isterial work, without subjecting them to a lengthened 
course of college education. A difference of opinion 
arose on this subject, which led to the formation of 
a separate body, which is well known by the name 
of the Cumberland Presbyterians (which see). 
But while the church thus lost a small body both of 
ministers and people, whose secession has turned 
out manifestly to the furtherance of the Gospel, it 
received in 1822 an accession to its numbers, the 
general synod of the Associate Reformed Church 
having resolved, by a small majority, though in oppo¬ 
sition to the express will of a majority of its presby¬ 
teries, to unite itself with the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of North America. 

The most important event which has occurred 
in connexion with the history of the American 
Presbyterian Church, is its disruption in 1838. 
The controversy which led to the separation of 
the church into two great parties, each of them 
claiming to be the genuine integral body which 
had been subdivided, involved chiefly two points, 
one of them belonging to the doctrines of theology, 
and the other to the government and discipline 
of the church. For some time previous several 
presbyteries had exhibited considerable laxity in the 
admission of ministers, thus rendering the standards 
of the church of little avail in preserving uniformity 
in point of doctrine. This evil of itself was sufficient, 
sooner or later, to destroy the harmony and peace of 
the church. But the circumstance which ultimately 
brought about the disruption, was the case of the Rev. 
Albert Barnes. This eminent minister, who was first 
located at Morristown, received a call to be minister 
of the first Presbyterian church of Philadelphia. 
The call was laid upon the table of the presbytery of 
Philadelphia at their meeting in April 1830, when ob¬ 
jections were made to Mr. Barnes as being unsound 
in doctrine. The objections were founded on a pub¬ 
lished sermon, entitled ‘The Way of Salvation.’ 
The call, however, was sustained by the presbytery 
of Philadelphia, and the translation of Mr. Barnes 
was effected, uot, however, without a protest signed 
by twelve ministers, who complained to the synod of 
Philadelphia. The matter was fully considered by 
the synod, which, by a decided majority, referred the 


examination of the sermon with the cognate topics to 
the presbytery. That body complied with the direc¬ 
tion of the synod, and having formally recorded their 
disapprobation of the doctrines promulgated in the 
sermon, appointed a committee to confer with Mr. 
Barnes on the subject. Meanwhile, another subject 
of dispute arose, in regard to admission of persons 
into the presbytery of Philadelphia. 

The progress of the controversy, which raged for 
several years in the courts of the Presbyterian church, 
is thus detailed by Dr. Krebs:—“To accommodate 
Mr. Barnes, and those who sustained him, the As¬ 
sembly constituted the second presbytery of Phila¬ 
delphia; which act the synod resisted as unconsti¬ 
tutional, and refused to enrol the members as part of 
the synod at their next meeting; which produced 
new ‘ complaints, protests, and remonstrances,’ for 
review by the General Assembly of 1833. 

“ The General Assembly of that year reversed 
the proceedings of the synod of Philadelphia, by 
confirming the acts of the previous year; which 
brought up the whole controversy before the synod 
at their annual meeting. In the interim, a new 
principle of presbyterial consociation had been an¬ 
nounced and acted on, by a departure from the usual 
geographical limits for presbyteries. It was de¬ 
nominated, in polemic technology, ‘elective affinity.’ 
The synod annulled the proceeding of the Assembly, 
and having dissolved the then second presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and combined the members with their 
old associates, proceeded to sever the whole original 
presbytery by a geographical line, drawn from east 
to west through Market Street, in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia. At the same meeting of the synod a ‘ Pro¬ 
test and Complaint ’ against the rule respecting the 
examination of ministers or licentiates, desiring ad¬ 
mission into the presbytery of Philadelphia, and the 
synodical virtual approbation of that rule, were re¬ 
corded for transmission to the General Assembly of 
1834. The synod, however, had introduced another 
subject of conflict, by the formation of their new 
presbytery; so that there existed the second presby¬ 
tery of Philadelphia, organized by the General As¬ 
sembly, and the second presbytery constituted by the 
synod. About the same time the synods of Cincin¬ 
nati and Pittsburg formally interfered in the collision, 
by impugning the proceedings of the General 
Assembly i i reference to the presbytery of Phila¬ 
delphia. 

“The vacillating course of the General Assembly 
during some years, with the various attempts to com¬ 
promise, as either of the parties seemed to acquire 
the preponderance,—for the actual division among 
the ministers and churches was avowed,—constantly 
augmented the strife in pungency and amplitude. 
To place the matter in a form which could not be 
evaded, Dr. Junkin, of the presbytery of Newton, 
directly charged Mr. Barnes with holding erroneous 
opinions, as declared especially in his ‘Notes on the 
Romans.’ The case occupied the second presbytery 
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of Philadelphia for some days, when that ecclesi¬ 
astical body acquitted Mr. Barnes of ‘ having taught 
any dangerous errors or heresies contrary to the 
Word of God,’ and the Confession of Faith and Cate¬ 
chisms. From that decision Dr. Junkin appealed to 
the synod of Philadelphia who met in 1835. Prior 
to that period, the synod of Delaware, which had 
been erected by the Assembly to include the second 
presbytery of Philadelphia, was dissolved, and that 
presbytery was re-incorporated with the synod of 
Philadelphia. 

“When Dr. Junkin’s appeal came before the synod, 
according to the constitutional rule, the record of the 
case made by the presbytery appealed from, was re¬ 
quired. They refused to submit the original copy 
of the proceedings of the synod. The synod, how¬ 
ever, proceeded with the investigation upon the 
proofs that the detail of the charges, evidence, and 
proceedings laid before them, was an authentic copy 
of the presbvtcrial record. Mr. Barnes refused to 
appear in his own defence, upon the plea that as 
the presbytery to which he belonged, and who had 
acquitted him, would not produce their ‘attested 
record ’ of the proceedings in his case, the trial, 

! 'j 1 whatever might Vie the issue,’ must be unconsti¬ 
tutional. After nearly three days’ discussion, the 
synod reversed the decision of the second presbytery 
in the case of Mr. Barnes, ‘as contrary to troth and 
righteousness,’ and declared, that the errors alleged 
were contrary to the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church, and that they contravened the system of 
truth set forth in the word of God; and they sus¬ 
pended Mr. Barnes from the functions of the gospel 
ministry'. Against which decision, Mr. Barnes ' 
entered his complaint and appeal to the General 

1 Assembly of 1830. 

“The synod then dissolved the second presbytery 
of Philadelphia, which had been organized by the 
General Assembly, and also the presbytery of Wil¬ 
mington. 

“ The General Assembly met in 1830, and those 

1 various ‘appeals,’ ‘ complaints,’and ‘protests,’were 
discussed. That body' rescinded all the acts of the 
synod of Philadelphia, — they absolved Mr. Barnes 

1 from the censure and suspension pronounced by the 
| synod of Philadelphia. They erected their former 
second presbytery anew, as the third presbytery 

1 of Philadelphia—they restored the presbytery of 
Wilmington — and they virtually proclaimed, that the 
positions avowed by Mr. Barnes are evangelical, and 
consistent with the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms.” 

The controversy had now reached its height, and 
there was every probability that a decisive struggle 
between the two conflicting parties would take place 
at the meeting of the General Assembly in 1837. 
Those who were opposed to the opinions of Mr. 
Barnes, believing them to be contrary to the stand¬ 
ards of the church, had for some years been in a 
minority in the Assembly, and feeling that their 

position was one of deep solemnity, they invited a 
convention to meet in Philadelphia a week before the 
opening of the General Assembly. The convention 
included 124 members, most of whom were delegates 
to the Assembly, and they continued to hold their 
meetings for several days, in the course of which 
they drew up a “ Testimony and Memorial,” to be 
laid before the Assembly. In regard to the doctrinal 
errors against, which they testified, the convention j 
thus declared: — “We hereby set forth in order | 
some of the doctrinal errors, against which we bear j 
testimony. 

“ I. God would have been glad to prevent the ex¬ 
istence of sin in our world, but was not able, without j 
destroying the moral agency of man; or, that for 
aught which appears in the Bible to tbe contrary, sin 
is incidental to any wise moral system. 

“11. Election to eternal life is founded on a fore¬ 
sight of faith and obedience. 

“III. We have no more to do with the first sin of 
Adam, than with the sins of any other parent. 

“ IV. Infants come into the world as free front 
moral defilement, as was Adam, when he was 
created. 

“V. Infants sustain the same relation to the I 
moral government of God in this world as brute 
animals, and their sufferings and death are to be ac¬ 
counted for, on the same principle as those of brutes, 
and not by any means to be considered as penal. 

“ VI. There is no other original sin than the fact 
that all the posterity of Adam, though by nature 
innocent, or possessed of no moral character, will 
always begin to sin when they begin to exercise 
moral agency. Original sin does not include a sinful 
bias of the human mind, and a just exposure to penal 
suffering. There is no evidence in scripture, that in¬ 
fants, in order to salvation, do need redemption by 
the blood of Christ, and regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost. 

“ VII. The doctrine of imputation, whether of the 
guilt of Adam’s sin, or of the righteousness of Christ, 
has no foundation in the word of God, and is both 
unjust and absurd. 

“VIII. The sufferings and death of Christ were 
not truly vicarious and penal, but symbolical, 
governmental, and instructive only. 

“ IX. The impenitent sinner by nature, and inde¬ 
pendently of the renewing influence or almighty 
energy of the Holy Spirit, is in full possession of till 
the ability necessary to a full compliance with all the 
commands of God. 

“X. Christ never intercedes for any but those 
who arc actually united to him by faith; or Christ 
does not intercede for the elect until after their re¬ 
generation. 

“XI. Saving faith is the mere belief of the word 
of God, and not a grace of the Holy Spirit. 

“XII. Regeneration is the act of the sinner him¬ 
self, and it consists in a change of his governing pur¬ 
pose, which he himself must produce, and which is 
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the result, not o!' any direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the heart, but chiefly of a persuasive ex¬ 
hibition of the truth, analogous to the influence 
which one man exerts over the mind of another; or 
regeneration is not an instantaneous act, but a pro¬ 
gressive work. 

“XIII. God has done all that he can do for 
the salvation of all men, and man himself must 
do the rest. 

“ XIV. God cannot exert such influence on the 
minds of men, as shall make it certain that they will 
choose and act in a particular manner, without im¬ 
pairing their moral agency. 

“XV. The righteousness of Christ is not the sole 
ground of the sinner's acceptance with God; and in 
no sense does the righteousness of Christ become 
ours. 

“ XVI. The reason why some differ from others 
in regard to their reception of the gospel is, that they 
make themselves to differ. 

“The convention pronounced these ‘errors un- 
scriptural, radical, and highly dangerous,’ which in 
1 their ultimate tendency, subvert the foundation of 
Christian hope, and destroy the souls of men.' 

“ The convention, on church order and discipline, 
particularly specified as practices of which they com¬ 
plained ; The formation of presbyteries founded on 
doctrinal repulsions as aflinities; the refusal of 
presbyteries to examine their ministers; the licens¬ 
ing and ordination of men unfit for want of qualifica¬ 
tion, and who deny fundamental principles of truth ; 
the needless ordination of evangelists without any 
pastoral relation; the want of discipline respecting 
gross acknowledged errors; the number of minis¬ 
ters abandoning their duties for secular employments, 
in violation of their vows; the disorderly meetings 
of members and others, thereby exciting discord and 
contention among the churches." 

The General Assembly of 1837 met, and the ad¬ 
herents of the convention being in a decided majo¬ 
rity, several important changes were made by that 
venerable court. For instance, they abrogated the 
Plan of Union between Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, and in accordance with this decision 
they cut off four synods from the communion of the 
church, as not observing the order and principles of 
the Presbyterian Church. They discontinued the 
American Home Mission and American Education 
Societies, and they dissolved Jie third presbytery of 
Philadelphia. 

It was now plain that a disruption was fast ap¬ 
proaching, and American Christians generally looked 
forward to the meeting of the General Assembly of 
1838 as likely to bring the fierce contention, which 
had so long been agitating the church, to a solemn 
crisis. The eventful period came, and the Assem¬ 
bly having met and been constituted, the commis¬ 
sions from presbyteries were read. The clerks 
omitted all reference to the delegates from the pres¬ 
byteries comprised in the four synods which had 


been expunged from the roll by the Assembly of the 
previous year. This omission gave rise to a keen 
discussion, conducted in a very disorderly manner, 
and at length the dissentients from the acts of the 
Assembly of 1837, disclaiming the authority of the 
moderator, elected another moderator and clerks, 
and immediately withdrew in a body to the building 
occupied by the First Presbyterian Church of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, where they formed themselves into the 
Constitutional Presbyterian Church of America, or as 
it is generally called, the New School Presbyterian 
Church. The majority of the Assembly retained 
their seats until the dissentients had left, when they 
proceeded to business according to the customary 
forms, and hence they are generally known as the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. The Disruption of 
the Presbyterian Church of America being thus con¬ 
summated, legal questions naturally arose as to pro¬ 
perty, which were decided in the law courts of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in the first instance, in favour of the Old 
School, but when the case was taken before the court, 
with all the judges present, that decision was re¬ 
versed, and the way left open for the New School 
Assembly to renew the suit if they should think 
proper. The Old School Assembly was left, how¬ 
ever, in possession of the succession, and in the 
management of the seminaries, and the suit with¬ 
drawn. 

The Presbyterian Church in America has been 
throughout its whole history essentially a mission¬ 
ary church, actively engaged in fulfilling, as far as 
its means and opportunities allowed, our Lord’s last 
commission, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, which was formed 
in Scotland in 1709, early directed its efforts towards 
the conversion of the North American Indians, and in 
this great work it received efficient assistance from 
the American Presbyterians. The well-known Da¬ 
vid Brainerd, and his brother John, both of whom 
laboured most successfully among the Indians, were 
under the direction of the Presbyterian Church, 
though they constantly maintained a correspondence 
with the parent Society in Scotland, and derived a 
portion of their support from that country. Mission 
work among the Indians was prosecuted by the 
Presbyterian Church from 1741 to 1780, when, in 
consequence of the Revolutionary war, the foreign 
missionary work was, for several years, to a certain 
extent abandoned. In 1796 it was resumed in the 
formation of the New York Missionary Society’, 
which, though independent of presbyterial supervi¬ 
sion, was chiefly composed of Presbyterians. In the 
following year the Northern Missionary Society was 
established, and prosecuted missions among the In¬ 
dians with great activity and success for several years. 
At length, in the year 1800, the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church took up the work of 
foreign missions in a systematic manner, and in 
1802 they issued a circular to all the presbyteries 
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under their care, urging collections tor the support of 
missions. It was not, however, till 1805, that their 
arrangements were sufficiently matured, and in that 
year they commenced missionary operations among 
the Cherokee Indians. Missions were carried on 
among the Indians with some encouraging results 
till 1818, when an Independent Society was formed, 
uniting the efforts of the Presbyterian, Reformed 
Dutch, and Associate Reformed churches. This new 
body, accordingly, was allied “ The United Foreign 
Missionary Society.” This Society was in active 
operation for six or seven years, when it ceased its 
work, and became merged in the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which had been 
busily engaged in the missionary enterprise since 
1811. Many Presbyterians, however, wished that 
their own denominations should as such prosecute 
foreign missions, and, accordingly, in 1831, the 
synod of Pittsburg formed the Western Foreign 
Missionary Society, which prosecuted its operations 
with varied success for six years, when, in June 
1837, a Board of Foreign Missions was established 
by the General Assembly. The Board has, since 
i that time, assumed a very flourishing aspect, and 
! conducts no fewer than eight missions, viz. to the 
North American Indians, Western Africa, India, 
Siam, China, the Jews, and the Romanists in France, 
Belgium, and other European countries. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 
(New School). This branch of the American 
Presbyterian Church assumed its separate position 
in 1838, under circumstances and for reasons which 
have been fully noticed in the previous article. The 
denomination now under consideration adopted the 
name of the Constitutional Presbyterian Cliurcb. 
They lmd all along been favourable to the Plan of 
Union, between the Presbyterians and the Congre- 
gafionalists in the New Settlements, which had 
been adopted in 1801. The operation of this Plan 
led to the formation of numerous churches of a 
mixed character, and in 1837 the General Assem¬ 
bly of the Presbyterian Church cut off four sy¬ 
nods from their communion, simply on the ground 
that they partook more of the Congrcgationalist 
i than the Presbyterian character. The Presbyie- 
rian element was believed by the majority of the 
Assembly to be altogether inconsistent witli the 
Congrcgationalist element. The minority which 
afterwards funned the New School Presbyterian 
Church saw no such inconsistency, but, on the con¬ 
trary, they believed that the Plan of Union, instead 
of deserving to be abrogated, had accomplished the 
work for which it was designed, and had moulded 
the mixed mass into a comparatively homogeneous 
Presbyterian community. Having such impressions 
they were decidedly opposed to tiie abrogation of 
the Plan, and refused to carry out the enactment of 
the Assembly of 1837, which cut off the four synods 
connected with the Plan. There were also doctrinal 
differences, however, of a very serious nature, which 
it. 


were probably the fundamental causes of the separa¬ 
tion of the New School. There had always been a 
strictly Calvinistic party in the Church, which was 
equally strict in its support of the Presbyterian form 
of church government. This was often termed the 
Scotch party, as being mainly composed of Scotch 
immigrants. Another party existed in the church 
whose principles were Arm i man in doctrine and 
Congrcgationalist in ecclesiastical polity. This was 
often termed the Puritan party, as being mainly com¬ 
posed of English Puritan immigrants. The charac¬ 
teristic features of the two parties are thus described 
by Dr. Joel Parker of the New School party, or as 
lie terms it, the Puritan party. 

“ The differences of these two parties in their na¬ 
tive characteristics are pretty well understood. The 
Puritan is satisfied with maintaining the great lead¬ 
ing truths of the Calvinistic faith, and is ready to 
waive minor differences, and to co-operate witli all 
Christian people in diffusing evangelical piety. 
Hence, though the mass of our Puritan people pre¬ 
ferred Congregational government, they looked calm¬ 
ly on, while hundreds of their ministers, and thou¬ 
sands of their cliurcb members were becoming 
thorough Presbyterians. The Scotch, on the con¬ 
trary, were of a more inflexible character. They too 
loved Calvinistic doctrines, and if they bad less zeal 
than the Puritans in diffusing our religion, and in 
acting for the regeneration of our country and the 
world, they were second to no other people on earth 
In these respects. 

“The differences in doctrine between the two bad 
respect mainly to throe points of explanation of 
great facts in the Calvinistic system. They both 
agreed that the whole race of Adam were sinners by 
nature. Many of the Scotch school maintained that 
sin was literally infused into the human soul prior 
to any moral agency of the subject. 

“ Many of the Puritan party alleged that this was 
not the mode by which all men became sinners, but 
that it was enough to say that there were certain 
native propensities in every descendant of Adam, 
which naturally and certainly induced sinful action 
with the commencement of moral agency. 

“Many of the Scotch party maintained that the 
atonement of Christ is intended as a provision for 
the elect alone. The Puritan party asserted that 
the atonement is made for the race as a whole, so 
that it may be truly said to every lost sinner, after 
be shall be shut up in rite eternal prison, 1 You might 
have had salvation ; Christ purchased it for you, and 
proffered it to you in all sincerity.’ 

“The Scotch parly maintained, that unconverted 
sinners were perfectly unable, in every sense, to com¬ 
ply with the requirements of the gospel. The oilier 
party alleged, that ‘God hath endued the will of 
man with that natural liberty, that it is neither 
forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature, de¬ 
termined to good or evil.’ Many individuals were 
found, on both sides, that pushed these views to ait 
3 o 
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extreme; but far the greater portion of the clergy, 
in eacli party, were content to preach the gospel 
faithfully to their respective flocks, with so little of 
the controversial spirit, that the greater part of their 
intelligent hearers did not understand that there was 
any perceptible difference in the theology of the two 
schools.” 

Prom this statement by one of themselves, the 
Puritan, or New School party, which now forms a 
separate church, can scarcely be considered as agree¬ 
ing in doctrine with the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, to which, nevertheless, they profess to 
adhere. This church holds the meetings of its 
General Assembly not annually like the Old School, 
but every three years. This arrangement was 
made in 1840, and to render the business of their 
supreme court more simple and easy, they enact¬ 
ed that all appeals from the decisions of a church 
session shall not, in the case of lay members, be 
carried beyond the presbytery, nor in the case of 
ministers beyond the synod. This church numbered 
in 1853, 1,570 ministers, 1,626 churches, and 140,452 
members. “ The New School,” says Dr. Schaff, “ is 
composed of quite heterogeneous material, and by 
the perpetual agitation of the slavery question, and 
other points of difference, is threatened almost every 
year with a new division, which it can hardly long 
escape ; while some of its members have already re¬ 
turned into the bosom of the Old School.” 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OP AMERICA 
(Old School). This is the largest and most in¬ 
fluential of the two sections into which the American 
Presbyterian Church was divided in 1838. Its 
members profess to maintain a complete identity 
both in doctrine and government witli the Presby¬ 
terian Church before its disruption. They hold 
strictly by the Westminster Standards as the sym¬ 
bols of their faith and order. The General Assem¬ 
bly holds its meetings annually. So rapidly did this 
body advance, after it existed in a separate state, as 
appeavs from their statistical returns, that in six 
years after 1838, they increased nearly one-third in 
actual numbers. In 1843 this church consisted of 
1,434 ministers, 2,092 churches, and 159,137 mem¬ 
bers. During the ten years which followed this 
date it continued to make rapid progress, so that in 
1853 we find it numbering 2,139 ministers, 2,879 
churches, and 219,263 members. The Old School 
Presbyterians have conducted their Home Missions 
and their Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
with the most remarkable efficiency. 

PRESBYTERIANS (Cumberland). See Cum¬ 
berland Presbyterians. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
The earliest Presbyterians in England were the Pu¬ 
ritans, who differed from the Established Church not 
exclusively, as many have supposed, on the subject 
of clerical vestments, which, no doubt, formed a pro¬ 
minent point in the controversy, but on the subject 
also of the assumed superiority of bishops over pres¬ 


byters, and the claim which they arrogated, of alone 
possessing the right of ordination, discipline, and gov¬ 
ernment. The Puritans maintained the perfect parity, 
if not identity, of bishops and presbyters, and were, 
in fact, essentially Presbyterian in their views of 
church government. Accordingly, no sooner did 
they separate from the Establishment, than despair¬ 
ing of all hope of legislative aid in procuring re¬ 
form, they, or at least a party of them in London 
and its neighbourhood, resolved to form themselves 
into a presbytery to be held at Wandsworth in 
Surrey, a village on the banks of the Tliumes, about 
five miles from the city. This important step was 
taken on the 20th November 1572, when about fif¬ 
teen ministers met, and eleven elders were chosen 
to form members of the court, thus constituting the 
presbytery of Wandsworth, which was the com¬ 
mencement of the Presbyterian Church in England. 
A movement of this kind was looked upon by the 
bishops as fraught with danger, and, therefore, ex¬ 
erting their influence with Queen Elizabeth, who was 
herself keenly opposed to the Puritans, they easily 
persuaded her to issue a royal proclamation for en¬ 
forcing the Act of Uniformity; and yet, notwith¬ 
standing the active opposition of the government, not 
only did the newly-formed presbytery continue its 
labours, but other presbyteries also were organized in 
the neighbouring counties. In process of time the 
Puritans became decidedly favourable to Presbyte¬ 
rianism, and although a portion embraced the Inde¬ 
pendent or Congregationalist system of church gov¬ 
ernment, yet when the Westminster Assembly was 
convened in 1643, the inclination of the great ma¬ 
jority of that convention of divines was to establish 
presbytery in England. Accordingly, we find Dr. 
Iletherington, in his‘History of that Assembly,’ 
declaring, “There can be no doubt that the close 
alliance which the English parliament sought with 
Scotland, and the ground taken by the Scottish Con¬ 
vention of Estates and General Assembly, in requir¬ 
ing not only an international league, but also a reli¬ 
gious covenant, tended greatly to direct the mind 
of the English statesmen and divines towards the 
Presbyterian form of church government, and exer¬ 
cised a powerfid influence in the deliberations of the 
Westminster Assembly. But let it be also remem¬ 
bered, that in every one of the reformed continental 
churches, either the Presbyterian form, or one very 
closely resembling it, had been adopted; and that 
the Puritans had already formed themselves into 
presbyteries, held presbyferial meetings, and endea¬ 
voured to exercise Presbyterian discipline in the 
reception, suspension, and rejection of members. 
Both the example of other churches, therefore, and 
their own already begun practice, bad led them so 
far onward to the Presbyterian model, that they 
would almost inevitably have assumed it altogether 
apart from the influence of Scotland. In truth, that 
influence was exerted and felt almost solely in the 
way of instruction, from a church already formed, to 
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nances. And that such as shall not voluntarily con¬ 
form to the said form of government and divine 


one in the process of formation; and none would 
have been more ready than the Scottisli commission¬ 
ers themselves to have repudiated the very idea of 
any other kind of influence. It may be said, there¬ 
fore, with the most strict propriety, that the native 
aim and tendency of the Westminster Assembly was 
to establish the Presbyterian form of church govern¬ 
ment in England, the great body of English Puritans 
having gradually become Presbyterians.” 

In the English parliament the Presbyterians had 
a powerful party, and the great mass, not oidy ot the 
Puritan dissenters, but of the Established clergy, had 
adopted Presbyterian principles, 'lo such an ex¬ 
tent was this the case, that on the restoration ot 
Charles II. no fewer than 2,000 ministers, most of 
whom had been previously Episcopalian, were in one 
day ejected from their benefices for nonconformity. 
At the instigation of the Westminster Assembly, 
and in consequence of petitions from all parts of the 
country, the parliament in 164(5 partially established 
presbytery. England was now parcelled out into 
provinces, in each of which a provincial assembly 
was appointed to be held, composed of representatives 
from the several presbyteries, or classes, as they were 
called, which were included within the province. A 
supreme ecclesiastical court was instituted under the 
name of a National Assembly, which was formed of 
deputies from the various provincial assemblies. The 
only districts in which this arrangement was fully 
carried out, in the form of presbyteries and synods, 
were London and Lancashire, the former of which 
was divided into twelve presbyteries; but in various 
other counties the ministers, to a certain extent, 
adopted the plan, though without the sanction of the 
civil authorities. So nearly, indeed, had Presbyte¬ 
rianism become the Established form of religion in 
England, that the greater number of the benefices, 
and the principal chairs of the universities, were 
occupied by Presbyterian ministers. “ There was 
now no positive obstruction,” says Dr. Hethering- 
ton, “to the regular and final organization of Pres¬ 
byterian Church government, except the still pend¬ 
ing treaties between the king and the parliament. 
Knowing the king’s attachment to prelacy and his 
strong dislike to presbytery, the parliament did not 
wish to make a final and permanent establishment of 
the latter form of church government till they slrould 
have endeavoured to persuade his majesty to con¬ 
sent, so that it might be engrossed in the treaty, and 
thereby obtain the conclusive ratification of the royal 
signature. Hut after the army had for a time over¬ 
awed the parliament, when the houses again reco¬ 
vered something like the free exercise of their legis¬ 
lative functions, they voted, ‘ That the king be 
desired to give his sanction to such acts as shall be 
presented to him, for settling the Presbyterian gov¬ 
ernment for three years, with a provision that no 
person shall be liable to any question or penalty, 
only for non-conformity to the said government, or 
to the form of divine services appointed in the ordi- 


service, shall have liberty to meet for the service and 
worship of God, and for exercise of religious duties 
and ordinances, in a fit and convenient place, so as 
nothing be done by them to the disturbance of the 
peace of the kingdom. And provided that this ex¬ 
tend not to any toleration of the popish religion, nor 
to any penalties imposed upon popish recusants, nor 
to tolerate the practice of any thing contrary to the 
principles of Christian religion, contained in the 
apostles’ creed, as it is expounded in the Articles of 
the Church of England. Nor to any thing contrary 
to the point of faith, for the ignorance whereof men 
are to be kept from the Lord’s Supper; nor to ex¬ 
cuse any from the penalties for not coming to hear 
the Word of God on the Lord’s day in any church 
or chapel, unless he can show a reasonable cause, or 
was hearing the Word of God preached or expound¬ 
ed elsewhere.’ These were the votes of the Lords; 
and to these the Commons added, 1 That the Pres¬ 
byterian government be established till the end of 
the next session of parliament, which was to be a 
year after that date. That the tenths and main¬ 
tenance belonging to any church shall be only to 
such as can submit to the Presbyterian govern¬ 
ment, and to none other. That liberty of conscience 
granted shall extend to none that shall preach, print, 
or publish any thing contrary to the first fifteen of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, except the eighth. That 
it extend not to popish recusants, or taking away 
any penal laws against them. That the indul¬ 
gence to tender consciences shall not extend to toler¬ 
ate the Common Prayer.’ These votes were passed 
on the 13th day of October 1647, and may be re¬ 
garded as the final settlement of the Presbyterian 
Church government, so far as that was done by the 
long parliament, in accordance with the advice of 
the Westminster Assembly of divines.” 

The grand object which the Presbyterians now 
aimed at was to prevail upon parliament to lend the 
civil sanction to the Presbyterian form of church 
government. Not tliat they believed all the details 
to be of divine appointment; they simply held that 
the essential principles of presbytery were in ac¬ 
cordance with the Word of God. Nay, so liberal 
were the views of many Presbyterians on this head, 
that they would have willingly submitted to a mo¬ 
derate Episcopacy rather than continue the state of 
confusion and disorder which then existed in all 
ecclesiastical matters. The parliament, however, 
knew that spiritual independence was an essential 
principle of Presbyterianism, and to sanction such a 
principle would be to divest themselves of all control 
over the church. It was necessary, therefore, in 
their opinion, strenuously to resist all attempts to 
establish presbytery as the state religion. 

A loud cry has been raised against the English 
Presbyterians, on the alleged ground that, at this 
period of their history, their whole efforts were j 
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directed towards the attainment of church power. 
“ Now wliat was tiiis church power,” says the younger 
M'Crie, “ which the Presbyterians were so anxious 
to secure, and which Neal would represent as *a 
civil authority over men’s persons and properties?’ 
Will it bo believed, that it was neither more nor less 
than the power of keeping back scandalous and un¬ 
worthy persons from the ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper? This was, in fact, the great 
point in dispute between them and the parliament; 
for the parliament had insisted on having the supreme 
power in ecclesiastical matturs, and had passed a law 
to the effect, that if any person was refused admission 
to sealing ordinances by the church courts, he might 
appeal to parliament, which might, by virtue of its 
authority, compel the church courts to receive him, 
whatever his character might be. The Presbyte¬ 
rians, as Neal himself admits, ‘ were dissatisfied with 
the men in power, because they would not leave the 
church independent on the state.’ And would Mr. 
Neal, himself an Independent, have had the church 
to be dependent on the state ? Would he have had 
the Presbyterians tamely submit to see the royal 
prerogatives of Christ assumed by a parliament, after 
they had succeeded in wresting them out of the hands 
of a monarch, against whom, for this very reason, 
the nation had long been engaged in a bloody war?" 

One of the chief hindrances in the way of the 
full establishment of presbytery in England, was 
the rapid growth of errors and heresies of every kind, 
which had sprung out of the Civil War. Edwards, 
in his “ Gangraena," enumerates no fewer than 176 
heresies which arose in these troublous times, and 
prevented anything like a common agreement on the 
great points of religion. In such a state of matters, 
which seriously threatened to disturb the peace and 
good order of society, the Presbyterians called upon 
the parliament to issue a formal and authoritative con¬ 
demnation of these numerous errors, and more especi¬ 
ally to set up an efficient ecclesiastical frame-work, 
that discipline might be exercised upon all heretics 
according to the laws of Christ. This application was 
not only refused, through the influence of the Inde¬ 
pendents, but its immediate effect was, that all parties 
tfnited to oppose the Presbyterians, and to maintain, 
ns they pretended, the great principles of toleration 
and liberty of conscience. But it unfortunately 
happened that the motley mass, who had thus rallied 
round the banner of toleration, differed as to the ex¬ 
tent to which liberty of conscience ought to be per¬ 
mitted. Some wished to limit it to what they called 
the fundamentals of religion, while others would go 
so far as to allow the propagation of all opinions of 
whatever kind. The Presbyterians, in their anxiety 
to avoid giving the slightest countenance to the 
latter view of toleration, which they considered sub¬ 
versive of all religion, rushod some of them to the 
opposite extreme, maintaining that discipline ought 
to be exercised upon heretics at the point of the 
sword; while others, more temperate in their views, 


‘•contented themselves with protesting against the 
government giving a positive and judicial sanction 
to the prevailing heresies.” These disputes on the 
subject of toleration proved disastrous to the cause 
of the Presbyterian party, defeating all the attempts 
which they made to promote unity and peace by 
procuring the establishment of a uniform system of 
worship, discipline, and government in the threo 
kingdoms. 

It has been already mentioned that London and 
its neighbourhood had been formed into twelve pres¬ 
byteries. These constituted the provincial synod of 
Loudon, which continued to hold regular half-yearly 
meetings till the year 1655, when they ceased to 
meet as a synod, probably in consequence of the dis¬ 
couragement which they received from Cromwell; 
but they continued to meet in a presbyterial enpa 
city, and to preserve as far as possible every other 
point of Presbyterian Church government and disci¬ 
pline. About this time Cromwell, without formally 
abolishing the Presbyterian Church government, 
quietly, but effectually, superseded it by establish¬ 
ing a committee, commonly called Triers, for the 
purpose of examining and approving all who should 
be presented, nominated, chosen, or appointed to any 
benefice, with cure of souls, or to any public settled 
lecture in England or Wales. This committee con¬ 
sisted of thirty-eight persons, some of whom were 
Presbyterians, but the larger number were Indepen¬ 
dents, and a very few were Baptists, while nine were 
laymen. The institution of this committee of Triers 
destroyed, of course, the authority of provincial sy¬ 
nods, and introduced a new form of mixed govern¬ 
ment, which gave satisfaction to no party. The 
committee, however, continued to act till the death 
of the Protector in 1658. 

The whole policy of Cromwell, while he openly 
favoured the Independents, was to bring all eccle¬ 
siastical matters under the direct control of the civil 
government. With this view, besides instituting | 
the committee of Triers, to which we have already I 
referred, he appointed commissioners, chiefly lay- | 
men, for every county, with power to eject scandal- j 
oils, ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school¬ 
masters. These arrangements were early broken up 
by the death of Cromwell, and the succession of his 
sou Richard, who being utterly incapable of govern¬ 
ing, abdicated his authority ami retired into pri¬ 
vate life. Soon after followed the Restoration of 
Charles II., when Prelacy was restored to its former 
supremacy. The monarch affected for a time to 
treat the Presbyterian ministers with kindness, and 
held out prospects of sumo accommodation between 
the two great contending parties. A conference was 
at length arranged to be held at the Savoy, between 
twelve bishops and nine assistants on the part of the 
Episcopalians, and an equal number of ministers on 
the part of the Presbyterians. This conference com¬ 
menced on the 15th of April 1661, and continued 
with intermissions till the 25th of July, when it came 
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to a close without leading to any satisfnetoiy rib 
suit. 

Charles now resolved to put forth the strong hand 
of power, and to effect by compulsion what he failed 
to accomplish by gentler means. The Act of Uni¬ 
formity, accordingly, was framed, which having 
passed both houses of parliament by small majorities, 
j received the royal assent on the 19th of May 1662. 
The terms of conformity were as follows : “ 1. Re¬ 
ordination, if they had not been episcopally ordained. 
2. A declaration of unfeigned assent and consent to 
all and every thing prescribed and contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and administration of 
sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, together with the psalter, and 
the form and manner of making, ordaining, and con¬ 
secrating of bishops, priests, and deacons. 3. To 
take the oath of canonical obedience. 4. To abjure 
the Solemn League and Covenant. 5. To abjure the 
lawfulness of taking arms against the king, or any 
commissioned by him, on any pretence whatsoever.” 

This act came into force on the 24th of August 
following its enactment, and on that fatal day about 
2,000 Non-conformist ministers resigned their bene¬ 
fices, and all their church preferments, and threw 
| themselves upon a cold and cheerless world for their 
j Master's sake. Of the ejected ministers nine-tenths 
were Presbyterians ; and from that date, accordingly, 
the English Presbyterians became one of the three 
divisions of Protestant Dissenters which have be- 
j I come a powerful body in the nation. In the reigns 
of the second Charles and his successor James, the 
Presbyterians, in common with the other Non-con¬ 
formists, were exposed to severe persecution, but 
the Revolution of 1688 brought them relief, and the 
Toleration Act placed their assemblies under the 
protection of the state. Presbyterian churches were 
now multiplied all over the kingdom, and numerous 
presbyteries organized. In a quarter of a century 
from this date there were no fewer than 800 presby- 
terian churches in England, and the entire body 
constituted, at least, two-thirds of the Non-confor¬ 
mists. 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists, which 
were the two principal sections of the Protestant 
Dissenters, having shared in the disabilities as well 
as cruel treatment to which all Non-conformists 
were subjected for a considerable period before the 
Revolution, had not only been led to sympathize with 
one another in their common grievances, but even to 
approximate in church polity, the Presbyterians be¬ 
ing compelled, by peculiar circumstances, to act 
upon the principles of Independency. In 1691, 
accordingly, the Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
ministers of London agreed to merge their difler- 
ences, and to reduce all distinguishing names to that 
of United Brethren. A Profession of Faith was 
now drawn up, and given forth to the public under 
the title of “ Heads of Agreement assented to by the 
United Ministers in and about London, formerly 


called Presbyterian and Congregational.” This im¬ 
portant document was subscribed at the very outset 
by upwards of eighty ministers ; and the union was 
cordially assented to by ministers of both denomina¬ 
tions in till parts of the country. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century a 
controversy arose in England on the subject of jus¬ 
tification, in consequence of the repuhlieation of the 
works of Dr. Tobias Crisp, a noted Antinomian. 
(See CitiSPiTES.) To satisfy the public as to their 
views on the disputed points, the United Ministers 
published a tract, entitled ‘ The Agreement in Doc¬ 
trine among the Dissenting Ministers in London, sub¬ 
scribed Dec. 16, 1692.’ Seventeen names were sub¬ 
scribed to the tract, and subsequently it received 
the unanimous sanction of the whole body. The 
thorough orthodoxy of the United Ministers is 
strongly attested also by Dr. Calamy in 1717, in bis 
‘ Brief but True Account of the Protestant Dissent¬ 
ers in England.’ Their views on all doctrinal points 
appear, at that period of their history, to have been 
in harmony with the Thirty-Nine Articles of tlie 
Church of England, the Westminster Confession, and 
the Savoy Confession, as well as with the opinions of 
the Calviuistic divines of the synod of Dort. 

It was specifically required by the provisions of 
the Toleration Act, that all Dissenting ministers 
should qualify for the exercise of their ministerial 
functions, by subscribing to the Thirty-Nine Arti¬ 
cles, with some particular exceptions. Such a require ¬ 
ment was, of course, felt to be not in I lie least bur¬ 
densome, so long as the opinions of tlie English 
Presbyterians continued to adhere to the doctrines 
of the Articles ; but it unfortunately happened, that 
a most melancholy declension from sound Scriptural 
doctrine began to manifest itself among them a few 
years after Dr. Calamy bad so strongly testified to 
their orthodoxy. One of the earliest avowed Ar- 
minians among the English Presbyterians was the 
celebrated Dr. George Benson, who was ordained at 
Abingdon in 1723, and afterwards became pastor of a 
congregation in Southwark in 1729. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till Dr. Taylor of Norwich published his 1 Scrip ¬ 
ture Doctrine of Atonement’ in 1751, that Socinian 
tenets began to be openly broached in the English 
Presbyterian Church. The causes of the rapid influx 
of heresy into the body throughout the last century 
are thus sketched in a Pastoral letter issued by them¬ 
selves in 1840: “Time would fail to enumerate all 
the steps, and to set in order the causes, by which 
this sore evil arose. Suffice it, for purposes of warn¬ 
ing, to state, that one cause of this declension lay in 
the neglect into which our excellent standards were 
permitted to fall. No pledge was required of those 
entering the church, as ministers, that their teaching 
would be in accordance with that form of sound 
words; and little care was taken that those entering 
the church, as members, possessed a competent 
knowledge of their Scriptural contents. Another j 
cause of declension lay in the early neglect, and gra- 
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dual renouncement, of the principles and provisions 
of the Presbyterian polity. The eldership fell into 
decay; sessions into disuse; and presbyteries into 
oblivion ; while there existed no supreme court which 
might inspect, remedy, arid control. In proportion 
as these Scriptural forms evanished, Scripture truths 
were lost. Deprived of those, and possessed of no 
other securities, congregations, when they ceased to 
be Presbyterian in government, ceased to be Pres¬ 
byterian in doctrine: when the hedge was taken 
away, the boar from the forest entered, and wasted 
the vineyard at his pleasure. Socinianisin, mournful 
to tell, has for a time usurped the pleasant places— 
unfairly arrogating to itself the Presbyterian name ; 
while all that the name implies it has trodden under 
foot. Ichabod is written on its walls: for the glory 
is departed." 

The result of the united operation of these dele¬ 
terious influences was, that English Presbyterianism 
in doctrine, discipline, and government was found in 
the last century to have almost disappeared in many 
places where it had once been flourishing and influ¬ 
ential ; and even in those districts where it still ex¬ 
isted, it was utterly feeble and inefficient. But this 
extensive decay was not the worst evil which had 
befallen Presbyterianism in England. Other deno¬ 
minations had taken possession of its churches and 
its endowments, and Unitarians had, in many cases, 
taken the name of Presbyterians, to give them a pre¬ 
tence in law for seizing and retaining endowments 
which had been left by godly Presbyterians for the 
maintenance of the gospel. To such an extent, 
indeed, had the evil grown, that until lately, to the 
| south of the Tees, Socinianism and Presbyterianism 
were too often regarded as convertible terms. 

Along with this extensive deviation from sound 
doctrine among the English Presbyterians there arose 
a strong feeling of discontent with the compulsory 
subscription of the Thirty-Nine Articles which the 
Toleration Act required from all Dissenters. The 
subject was discussed in various pamphlets, and at 
length, constrained by the force of public opinion, 
government passed an act in 1779, by which every 
preacher or teacher of any congregation, who scru¬ 
pled to declare and subscribe his assent to any of 
the articles, was allowed to make and subscribe in¬ 
stead thereof, the declaration of Protestant belief, 
and was thereby’ entitled to similar exemptions. A 
subsequent statute renders qualifying in the case of 
Dissenters for the exercise of ministerial functions 
unnecessary, except in obedience to a legal requisi¬ 
tion. But although forced subscription to the Ar¬ 
ticles was no longer required, the Protestant Dis¬ 
senters, including the Presbyterians, still retained 
their own symbolic books which coincided in doctrine 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles. Up to this time 
both Presbyterians and Congregationalists were in 
the habit of requiring confessions of faith at ordina¬ 
tions, and on such occasions ministers of both denomi¬ 
nations frequently took part in the religious services. 


** It is a gratifying fact that the Presbyterians of 
England have, within the last forty years, been ena¬ 
bled, in a great measure, to throw off the spiritual 
lethargy and death in which they were involved 
during the last century. In the course of that 
time, they have not only manifested a strong vita¬ 
lity, but asserted a denominational existence se¬ 
parate from Episcopacy on the one hand, and 
Congregationalism on the other. There are now 
about 160 orthodox Presbyterian places of worship, 
in various parts of England, but chiefly in the north¬ 
ern counties ; many of them claiming for themselves 
a remote antiquity, even before the Revolution, 
and some as far back as the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. “ The spiritual death,” says 
the younger M'Crie, “ under which presbytery lay 
under during the last century, has been followed of 
late years with a blessed resurrection. Our Presby¬ 
terian Church in England is the native fruit of the 
revival of the spirit and the theology of the Refor¬ 
mation, which again was the revival of primitive 
Christianity. With Christianity as with its Author, 

1 one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.’ We make nothing of the thousand 
years that preceded the era of the Reformation. We 
claim an earlier antiquity than that which dates from 
the fifth century ; and on the true principle of apos¬ 
tolic succession, which is to be traced, not by a line 
of dying men. but by the line of living light, flowing 
from ‘ the Word of God which livetli and abideth for 
ever,’ and flashing from time to time on the church, 
even during the Dark Ages, we claim to be a gen¬ 
uine branch of the apostolic Church of Christ.” 
The cause of presbytery in England had, for a num¬ 
ber of years, been making rapid progress, and in 
1836 unity was given to the body by the organiza¬ 
tion of “ The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England in connection with the Church of Scotland.” 
Soon after this important step had been taken an 
application was made by the Presbyterian Church in 
England to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, wishing to be legally connected with that 
body. It was found, however, that no such union 
could be effected, it being impossible that the juris¬ 
diction of the Established Church of Scotland could 
be extended to England, where Episcopacy is by 
law established. The subject was carefully dis¬ 
cussed in several Assemblies, and at length an act. 
was passed, “That they could not go beyond an 
interchange of friendly communications; at the same 
time assuring the synod in England of the warm and 
brotherly affection wherewith their church regards 
it, and the earnest desire entertained by the Church 
of Scotland to co-operate to the utmost of their 
power in promoting the interest of the Presbyterian 
Church in England, to which they are bound alike 
by present ties, and by the grateful recollections of 
former days." 

The eventful disruption which occurred in Scot¬ 
land in 1843, extended its influence across the 
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Tweed, and a division took place among the Eng¬ 
lish Presbyterians also, a small minority adher¬ 
ing to the Established Church of Scotland, while the 
great majority, both of ministers and churches, 
were disposed to favour the principles of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The synod of the English 
Presbyterians, however, felt that the time had now 
come when it was their duty to assert their inde¬ 
pendence of all other churches whatever, and to 
maintain their position as a separate and independent 
section of the Church of Christ. In 1844, according¬ 
ly, a resolution was passed by the synod, that “in 
all acts of intercourse with another branch or other 
branches of the Church of Christ, or in forming or 
maintaining a friendly relation with them, this 
church shall assert, provide for, and maintain its own 
freedom and independence in all matters spiritual.” 
In the overture on independence passed at this time, 
the name or style of the body was changed from 
“ The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Eng¬ 
land, iu connexion with the Church of Scotland,” to 
that of “The Presbyterian Church in England.” 
While the synod judged it right to issue a de¬ 
claration of independence, they have uniformly since 
the disruption fraternized with the Free Church. 
A Theological College was also instituted in 1844, 
for training young men for the holy ministry in con¬ 
nection with the English Presbyterian Church. This 
seminary has received a considerable impulse, and no 
small prestige by the appointment, in 1856, of Dr. 
'Thomas M‘Crie to the chair of systematic theology 
and ecclesiastical history. The year 1844, which 
forms a memorable era in the history of the Presby¬ 
terian Church in England, saw the scheme for foreign 
missions instituted, which has been so signally blessed. 
The first mission-field selected for their operations 
was China, and Mr. W. C. Burns was ordained and 
set apart in 1847 as their first missionary. The 
labours of this devoted herald of the cross have been 
eminently successful, and three other missionaries of 
kindred spirit have been sent to labour in China. 
A mission has also been established at Corfu. The 
question as to the introduction of instrumental mu¬ 
sic into Presbyterian churches has recently been dis¬ 
cussed in the synod, as well as in some of the pres¬ 
byteries, and a decision has been adopted prohibiting 
the use of the organ in any congregation without the 
express sanction of the supreme court of the church. 

Besides the seven presbyteries of the English Pres¬ 
byterian synod, which holds an independent posi¬ 
tion, not being ecclesiastically connected with, or in 
any degree dependent upon, any other church, there 
are five presbyteries in England containing seventy- 
six congregations belonging to the United Presbyte¬ 
rian Church ; and the Established Church of Scot¬ 
land has three presbyteries in England,—that of Lon¬ 
don, containing five congregations ; that of Liverpool 
and Manchester, containing five congregations; and 
that of the North of England, containing five congre¬ 
gations. 


PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF SECEDERS 
IN IRELAND. This denomination of Christians 
was formed by a union, which was effected in 1818, 
between the two sections of the Secession Church in 
Ireland, the Burghers and Antiburghers. From the 
commencement of the present century negotiations 
had been carried on with a view to the accom¬ 
plishment of this most desirable object; but such 
negotiations had uniformly failed, from the circum¬ 
stance that the Antiburghers, who were subject to 
the general synod in Scotland, had been prevented 
by that court from taking effective steps in the mat¬ 
ter. At length, however, they resolved to net in¬ 
dependently of the Scottish judicatory, and the two 
synods of Seceders in Ireland, having agreed upon a 
basis of union, met at Cookstown on the 9th of July 
1818, and formed themselves into one body under 
the designation of “The Presbyterian Synod of Ire¬ 
land, distinguished by the name Seceders.” The 
ministers of the united synod at this period amount¬ 
ed in number to 97. The basis on which the union 
rested consisted of the six following points:— 

“1. To declare their constant and inviolable at¬ 
tachment to their already approved and recognized 
standards, namely, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, Directory for 
Worship, and Form of Presbyterian Church govern¬ 
ment, with the Original Secession Testimony. 

“ 2. That, as they unite under the banner of a 
testimony, they are determined, in all times coming, 
as their forefathers have set them the example, to 
assert the truth when it is injured or opposed, and to 
condemn and testify against error and immorality 
whenever they may seem to prevail. 

“3. To cancel the name of Burgher and Anti¬ 
burgher for ever, and to unite the two synods into 
one, to be known by the name 1 The Presbyterian Sy¬ 
nod of Ireland, distinguished by the name Seceders.’ 

“ 4. To declare their insubordination to any other 
ecclesiastical court, while, at the same time, they do 
hereby signify their hearty inclination to hold a cor¬ 
respondence with their sister Church in Scotland or 
elsewhere, for their mutual edification ; but think it 
expedient not to lay themselves under any restric¬ 
tions as to the manner of said correspondence. 

“5. To allow all the presbyteries and congrega¬ 
tions in their connection to bear the same name, and, 
iu the meantime, stand as they were before the 
coalescence. 

“ G. Carefully to preserve all the public records of 
the two synods from their formation in this kingdom 
till the present day." 

This union was the means of imparting considera¬ 
ble strength and vigour to the Secession Church in 
Ireland. A home mission was now commenced, and 
the cause of Presbyterianism began to flourish in 
various towns and villages where it had been hitherto 
unknown. The whole proceedings of this church 
were characterized by a high regard to puritv of 
doctriue, and the advancement of vital religion. The 
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Irish Presbyterian Church, on the contrary, had 
long been hindered in its progress by the preva¬ 
lence of Arian and Socinian doctrines, both among 
its ministers and people. By the Divine blessing, 
however, they were at length enabled to rid them¬ 
selves of the New Light party ; and to secure uni¬ 
formity of teaching in the church, they passed 
an overture requiring absolute subscription to the 
Confession of Faith. The general synod was now, 
in almost all respects, assimilated to the Irish Se¬ 
cession Church, and the proposal of a union be¬ 
tween the two was seriously entertained. And an 
arrangement in regard to the Regium Donum made 
in 1838, paved the way for its completion, govern¬ 
ment having in that year agreed to equalise the 
bounty, and on certain conditions to grant £75, late 
Irish currency, per annum, to every minister con¬ 
nected with the two synods. Being thus placed on 
an equal footing by the government, and being now 
agreed both in doctrine and church polity, the great 
obstacles to a complete incorporation of the two 
churches were thus removed. 

The first movement towards union had taken place 
among the theological students of both churches 
attending the Belfast Academical Institution, who 
had established among themselves a united prayer¬ 
meeting. The desire for union, and a strong feeling 
of its propriety, rapidly spread both among ministers 
and people. Memorials on the subject, accordingly, 
were presented to the synod of Ulster, and the Se- 
, cession synod, at their respective meetings in 1839. 
Committees were appointed by tbe two synods, and 
the matter having been fully considered and preli- 
j minaries adjusted, the final act of incorporation took 
place at Belfast on the 10th of July 1840, the united 
body taking to itself the name of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. See Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (United). See 
United Presbyterian Church. 

PRESBYTERY, an ecclesiastical court in Pres¬ 
byterian churches in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
America. In the Reformed churches on the Con¬ 
tinent, it generally receives the name of Classis. A 
presbytery consists of all tbe ministers within the 
bounds of a particular district, and of representatives 
from the kirk-sessions or consistories in the district. 
Every kirk-session is entitled to send one elder, and 
the roll of the presbytery is made up every half- 
year, at tbe first meeting after the provincial synod, 
when new elders are returned, and the extracts of 
their election are produced. A new moderator of 
presbytery is then also chosen, who must be a min¬ 
ister, and he is generally elected according to a sys¬ 
tem of regular rotation. It is the province of a 
presbytery to judge iifall references for advice, and 
all complaints and appeals that come from the kirk- 
sessions within the bounds. Besides being a court 
of appeal from the inferior judicatory, it is bound to 
inspect carefully tbe personal conduct and pastoral 


labours of every minister within its bounds, and 
when necessary to admonish, suspend, or even de¬ 
pose. It belongs to presbyteries to grant licenses 
to preach the gospel, and to examine and judge of , 
the qualifications of those who apply for them; to 
take cognizance of all preachers resident within their 
bounds, and to give them certificates of character 
when proposing to reside within the bounds of an¬ 
other presbytery. When a ministerial charge be¬ 
comes vacant by the death, resignation, or removal 
to another charge of its regular pastor, it devolves 
upon the presbytery to supply religious ordinances 
during the vacancy; and before the charge can be 
permanently filled up, the individual appointed or 
elected must be tested as to bis qualifications by the 
presbytery, and must receive from them ordination if 
previously unordained, or induction and admission if 1 
previously ordained. The presbytery holds frequent 
and stated meetings, according as circumstances may I 
require, and each meeting is opened and closed with 
prayer. In any emergency it is in the power of the 
moderator, on his own responsibility, or on receiving 
a written requisition from several members, to call a 
pro re nata meeting of presbytery. In Presbyterian 
churches, where the supreme court consists of dele¬ 
gates, it belongs to each presbytery to elect ministers 
and elders to represent them in that court. All the 
proceedings of the presbytery must be duly minuted 
by the clerk, and are subject to the review of the 
provincial synod. 

PRESENCE (Bread of the). See Shew- 
Bread. 

PRESENTATION, the act of a patron nominat¬ 
ing an individual to be instituted by tbe ecclesiastical ' 
authorities to a benefice in his gift. The greatest ; 
part of the benefices in England are presentative. I 
The presentation must be put into the bands of the | 
bishop within 182 days after the living is vacant, 
and if he fails to do so the right of presentation 
lapses to the bishop; if tbe bishop fails to collate 
within half a-year more, it lapses to the archbishop, 
and failing him to the sovereign, who, however, is 
not restricted to a limited time. With the exception 
of a very few the parish churches in Scotland are 
presentative. Six months are allowed tbe patron by 
law to make his selection, and if be fails to present 
within tbe prescribed time tbe right of presentation 
falls tanquam jure deuoluto into tbe bands of tbe 
presbytery. A patron, in order to present to a 
vacant parish, must qualify to government, and an 
extract of his having done so must be laid on the 
table of the presbyterv along with the presentation. 

PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN, a festi¬ 
val observed by tbe Romish Church on the 21st of | 
November, in commemoration of the presentation of 
the Virgin Mary in tbe Temple by her parents to be | 
educated. This festival appears to have been insti¬ 
tuted somewhere about the twelfth century. It is 
observed also by tbe Greek Church. 

PRESIDENTS. See Overseers (Jewish). 
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PKE'TAS—PRIESTS (Romish). 


PRE'TAS, sprites or hobgoblins among the Bud- 
hists in Ceylon. Tliey are believed to inhabit a bell, 
called Ldkantarikn. In appearance they are ex¬ 
tremely attenuated like a dry leaf, lliere are some 
pretas that lrnunt the places near which they once 
lived as men; they are also found in the suburbs ot 
cities, and in places where four ways meet. Their 
bodies are represented as being twelve miles high, 
and they have very large nails. On the top of the 
head there is a mouth about the size of a needle s 
eye. They continually think with sorrow on their 
fate, from not having acquired merit in former births ; 
they are now tormented without ceasing by hunger 
and thirst, and have not the power of obtaining merit. 

PREVENTION, a term used in the canon law to 
denote the right which the Pope claims of setting 
aside the rights of ordinary collators, and appointing 
to their benefices himself. Romish divines allege 
that his Holiness, being the source of all ecclesiastical 
| authority, may lawfully resume the right of collation 
whenever he chooses. 

PR1APUS, a god worshipped in later times among 
the Greeks, more especially at Lampsacus, on the 
Hellespont, as the god of fertility. He is said to 
I have been the son of Dionysus, or as others think, of 
Adonis and Aphrodite. This god corresponds to the 
Lingo, of the Hindus, and was worshipped with offer¬ 
ings of the first-fruits of gardens, vineyards, and 
fields. 

PRIEST, a sacred officer to whom it belongs to 
I offer sacrifices and preside over the different rites 
and ceremonies of religion. In the earliest ages the 
first-born of every family, the fathers, the princes, 
and kings were priests. When the Israelites departed 
from Egypt, however, the priesthood was confined 
to one tribe, that of Levi; and it consisted of three 
orders, the high-priest, the priests, and the Levites. 
The high-priest and the ordinary priests were chosen 
exclusively from the family of Aaron. It was the 
duty of the priests to serve at the altar, preparing the 
victims for sacrifice, and offering them up on the 
altar; they kept the fire on the altar of burnt-offering 
continually burning, and the lamps of the golden 
, candlestick perpetually lighted; they baked the 
I shew-bread, and changed the loaves every Sabbath- 
day. A priest came into the sanctuary every morn¬ 
ing and evening carrying a smoking censer, which he 
I set upon the golden table. 

The priests, in the times of David, Solomon, and 
11 the succeeding kings, till the Babylonish captivity, 
were divided into twenty-four classes; and though 
! only four classes returned from Babylon, these were 
again divided into twenty-four classes, one of which 
went up to Jerusalem every week to discharge the 
duties of the priesthood, and they succeeded one 
another regularly on the Sabbath-day. An entire 
family was appointed to offer daily sacrifices, and as 
each family consisted of a number of priests, they 
drew lots for the diflerent offices which they were to 
perform. 


The Jewish priesthood being confined to certain 

families, each one was required to establish his line 
of descent, and hence the genealogies of the priests 
were carefully preserved in the Temple. It was 
indispensable for every one who aspired to the office 
of a priest, that he should be of unblemished charac¬ 
ter, and free from any bodily defect. The prescribed 
age for entering upon the priesthood in the early 
period of the Jewish polity’, was thirty years of age, 
but in later times it was twenty years. No other 
ceremony seems to have been performed at their 
consecration than what is termed, “tilling their 
hands," that is, simply making them engage in their 
sacred duties. When employed in the service of 
the altar they were clothed in a peculiar dress, 
consisting of a coat, a girdle, and a mitre. In the 
case of Hebrew, as well as Egyptian priests, the 
feet were uncovered in token of deep humility and 
reverence. The Jewish priests were wont to be 
consulted as interpreters of the law, and also as 
judges in cases of controversy. In times of war they 
accompanied the army, bearing the ark of the cove¬ 
nant, sounding the sacred trumpets, and encouraging 
the soldiers to deeds of bravery. That they might 
devote themselves wholly to their sacred duties, 
they were not allowed to engage in secular employ¬ 
ment, and for them, as well as the Levites, a regular 
maintenance was provided. Thirteen Levitical cities, 
with their suburbs, were set apart as a residence for 
the priests, while their maintenance was derived 
“ from the tithes,”as we are told, “ offered by the Le¬ 
vites out of the tithes by them received from the first 
fruits, from the first clip of wool when the sheep 
were shorn, from the offerings made in the Temple, 
and from their share of the sin-offerings, and thanks¬ 
giving-offerings sacrificed in the Temple, of which cer¬ 
tain part 8 were appropriated to the priests. Thus in the 
peace-offerings, they had the shoulder and the breast, 
(Lev. vii. 33, 34;) in the sin-offerings they burnt on 
the altar the fat that covered certain parts of the vic¬ 
tim sacrificed, but the rest belonged to the priests. 
(Lev. vii. 6, 10.) To them also was appropriated 
the skin or fleece of every victim ; and when an Is¬ 
raelite killed an animal for his own use, there were 
certain parts assigned to the priests. (Deut. xviii. 
3.) All the first-born also, whether of man or beast, 
were dedicated to God, and by virtue of that devo¬ 
tion belonged to the priests. The men were re¬ 
deemed for five shekels (Numb, xviii, 15, 16); the 
first-born of impure animals were redeemed or ex¬ 
changed, but the clean animals were not redeemed. 
They were sacrificed to the Lord ; their blood was 
sprinkled about the altar, and the rest belonged to 
the priests; who also had the first-fruits of trees, 
that is, those of the fourth year, (Numb, xviii. 13; 
Lev. xix. 23, 24,) as well as a share of the spoils 
taken in war.” 

PRIEST (High). See High-Priest. 

PRIESTS (Romish). It is generally regarded by 
Protestant churches as derogatory to the honour of 
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Christ as the sole Priest and Mediator of the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, to maintain that any man is in¬ 
vested with the priestly office, and perforins its pro¬ 
per work. Such an appellation, applied as it some¬ 
times has been, and still is, to Christian ministers, 
seems to imply that Christ did not fully accomplish 
the design of his office, and destroys the analogy be¬ 
tween him and Melchisedek. (See Melchisedek, 
Order of.) Yet a few of the ancient Christian 
writers, particularly Optatus, gives bishops, presby¬ 
ters, and deacons, the title of priests, chiefly on the 
ground that they ministered publicly by God’s ap¬ 
pointment in holy things. The Church of Romo, 
however, calls her ministers priests, and affirms that 
they perform the proper work of the priesthood by 
offering sacrifices to God. Thus Dens defines the 
priesthood, “ A sacred order and sacrament, in which 
power is conferred of consecrating the body of Christ, 
of remitting sins, and of administering certain other 
sacraments.” The council of Trent declares the 
priest to be the generic term under which are con¬ 
tained priests of the first and second order, namely, 
bishops and presbyters. 

The ordination of a Romish priest is thus sum¬ 
marily described by Mr. Lewis from the Pontificale 
Romanum : “ The bishop lays both his hands on his 
head ; the other priests present, doing the same, of 
whom three are, or should be, present in their robes 
called planets. Raising his hands, and stretching 
them over the candidate, he offers the ordination 
prayer. He then invests him with the stole in the 
form of a cross, and with the chasuble. The hymn, 

‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,’— 1 Come Creator Spirit,’ 
is sung, when the bishop, dipping his thumb in the 
sacred oil, anoints each hand with its joints after the 
manner of a cross, saying, ‘ Vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to 
consecrate and sanctify these hands by this unction, 
and by our benediction ; and whatever he shall bless, 
may it be blessed ; and whatever he shall consecrate, 
may it be consecrated and sanctified.’ The chalice, 
with the wine, and water, and paten upon it, and a 
host, are then delivered to him, saying, ‘ Receive 
power to offer the sacrifice of God, and to celebrate 
mass for the living and the dead.' The priest then 
kisses the hand of the bishop, and receives from him 
the host; the bishop saying, 1 May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to eternal life.' 
The apostles’ creed is now repeated, after which the 
bishop again puts both his hands on his head, say¬ 
ing, 1 Receive the Holy Spirit, whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.' Then he is invested with 
the chasuble, and kneeling before the bishop, he 
places his folded hands between the hands of the 
bishop, who says, ‘ Dost thou promise to me, and to 
my successors, reverence and obedience?’ to which 
the priest replies, ‘ I promise.’” 

The duties to which the Romish priest is thus so¬ 
lemnly set apart are these: (1.) To administer the 
sacrament of the eucharist, and to celebrate mass. 

(2.) To bless both persons and things, and to pray 
for others. (3.) To preside over and govern under 
the control of the bishop, the inferior clergy and 
people. (4.) To preach. (5.) To baptize and to 
administer the other sacraments, except confirmation 
and ordination. (6.) To remit and retain sins in the 
sacrament of penance. 

PRIMATES (Christian). In the ancient church 
bishops venerable for age, or personal dignity, some¬ 
times received the name of primates. The distinc¬ 
tion, however, between honorary primates and pri¬ 
mates in power, was very early made. In Africa 
the senior bishop and the bishop of Carthage were 
each respectively styled primate of all Africa. The 
term primate was often the same in signification as 
archbishop, metropolitan, and patriarch. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries the chief dignitaries of a province 
or empire were generally termed primates. The 
division of England, in the twelfth century, into two 
ecclesiastical provinces, led to the introduction of 
primacies into that country. The archbishop of 
Canterbury receives the title of primate of all Eng¬ 
land, and the archbishop of Armagh, primate of 
all Ireland. See Metropolitans, Patriarch 
(Christian). 

PRIMATES (Jewish). The patriarchal dignity, 
as we have already found in the article Patriarch 
(Jewish), was abolished among the western Jews 
in the fifth century. To the patriarchs succeeded 
the primates, with a somewhat different jurisdiction 
and authority. The patriarchs were hereditary, but 
the primates were elective, being chosen by the 
votes of the people. These primates appear to have 
been appropriated to the government of a particular 
province. Each province supported its own primate 
by means of the ancient tribute-money, which the 
patriarchs had been accustomed to receive. But by 
an edict of Theodosius the younger, that tribute was 
consigned to the imperial treasury of Rome, and col¬ 
lected by the Roman officers. Thus the office of 
primate among the Jews came to an end. 

PRIME. See Canonical Hours. 

PRIMIGENIA, a surname of Fortuna, under 
which she was worshipped at Prameste, and on the 
Quirinal at Rome. 

PKIMINISTS. See Donatists. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. See Method¬ 
ists (Primitive). 

PRIOR, the head or superior of a priory. He is 
inferior in dignity to an Abbot (which see). Where 
there are several priors there is one who is superior 
to the rest, and is termed grand-prior. 

PRIORY, a convent inferior in dignity to an Ab¬ 
bey (which see). 

PRISCILLIANISTS, a sect which arose in the 
fourth century in Spain, deriving its name from its 
founder, Priseillian, whose eloquence and austere 
habits procured for him numerous followers, includ¬ 
ing some bishops. The doctrines of the sect, which 
in many respects resembled those of the Mani- 
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CUBANS (which see), were condemned by a synod 
i which assembled at Saragossa A. d. 380. 1 he per¬ 

secution to which the Priscillianists were in conse¬ 
quence exposed oidy roused them to adopt mote 
decisive measures for establishing their party. The 
secular power was now called in to repress them, 
and an imperial rescript was procured condemning 
Priscillian and all his adherents to exile. They were 
afterwards accused A. i>. 384 before the Emperor 
Maximus, when Priscillian and several of his follow¬ 
ers were condemned and executed at I reves, this 
being the first instance of a heretic being punished 
with death by the solemn forms of law. Notwith¬ 
standing the loss of their founder, the Priscillianists 
actively propagated their opinions in Spain and Gaul, 
and even in the sixth century remnants of the sect 
were found in these countries. The general object 
of the Priscillianist system is described by Dr. 
Ilase, as having been “ by unusual self-denials and 
etl'orts to release the spirit from its natural life.” It 
is difficult to ascertain the real doctrines of the sect, 
which, however, consisted probably of a mixture of 
Gnostic and Manichean errors. They seem to have 
held the eternity of matter, and that the soul is a 
particle of the divine nature separated from the sub- 
i stance of God ; that the human body was the work 
of the devil, and that all the changes in the material 
universe originated from the evil spirits. They de¬ 
nied the reality of the birth and incarnation of Christ, 
ns well as the personal distinction of the three Per¬ 
sons in the Godhead. They disbelieved the resur¬ 
rection of the body. Notwithstanding these and 
other errors, their conduct was strictly moral, and 
their manners austere. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT, the right which Pro¬ 
testants claim of each man reading the Bible for 
himself, and forming his own judgment of its mean- 
ing. In their view he is not only allowed, but is bound 
to exercise his own judgment as to the interpretation 
of the statements of Scripture, looking for the guid¬ 
ance of the Holy Spirit, who is the infallible teacher 
of all true believers, and who is promised to “ guide 
them into all truth." The Romish Church denies 
the right of any man to exercise his private judgment 
even as to the sense of Scripture. On this point 
the council of Trent thus decrees, “ In order to re¬ 
strain petulant minds the council farther decrees, that 
in matters of faith and morals, and whatever relates 
to the maintenance of Christian doctrine, no one, 
confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to wrest 
! the Sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, con- 
11 trary to that which hath been held, and still is held, 
by holy mother church, whose right it is to judge of 
the true meaning and interpretation of Sacred Writ, 
or contrary to the unanimous consent of the fathers, 

I even though such interpretation should never be 
published. If any disobey let them be denounced by 
the ordinaries, and punished according to law.” 
From the terms of this decree, it is plain that Ro¬ 
manists hold that their church alone iu-entitled to 


judge of the true meaning and interpretation of 
Sacred Scripture. And to the same effect the creed 
of Pope Pius IV. declares, “ I also admit the Holy 
Scriptures according to that sense which our holy 
mother the church has held, and does hold, to which 
it belongs to judge of the true sense and interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scriptures. Neither will I ever take and 
interpret them otherwise than according to the unani¬ 
mous consent of the fathers.” In opposition to such 
doctrines as these the Word of God explicitly teaches, 
that every man is bound to judge for himself of the 
true meaning of Scripture. Tims 1 Thess. v. 21, 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
Acts xvii. 11, “These were more noble than those 
in Thessalonica, in that they received the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.” Mark xii. 24, 
“And Jesus answering said unto them, Do ye not 
therefore err, because ye know not the scriptures, 
neither the power of God ?” Luke xvi. 29, “ Abra¬ 
ham saitli unto him, They have Moses and the pro¬ 
phets ; let them hear them.” Is. viii. 20, “ To the 
law and to the testimony : if they speak not accord¬ 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.” 

The popish theory goes to destroy individual 
responsibility, but in alleging herself to be the ap¬ 
pointed interpreter of Scripture, the Church of Rome 
is obliged to concede the right of private judgment 
so far as to enable us to determine for ourselves from 
the Divine Word that we are bound to submit our 
understandings to her guidance in spiritual things. 
And the misfortune is, that if she concedes the right 
and the duty, nay, even the necessity of the exercise 
of private judgment to any extent whatever, her 
theory falls to the ground. Dr. Whately shows this 
in a very striking manner in a passage which we 
extract from his ‘ Cautions for the Times “ A man 
who resolves to place himself under a certain guide 
to be implicitly followed, and decides that such and 
such a church is the appointed infallible guide, does 
decide, on his own private judgment, that one most 
important point, which includes in it all other deci¬ 
sions relative to religion. And if, by his own show¬ 
ing, he is unfit to judge at all, he can have no ground 
for confidence that he has decided rightly in that. 
And if, accordingly, he will not trust himself to 
judge even on this point, but resolves to consult his 
priest, or some other friends, and be led entirely by 
their judgment thereupon, still he does in thus re¬ 
solving, exercise his own judgment as to the coun¬ 
sellors he so relies on. The responsibility of form¬ 
ing some judgment is one which, however unfit we 
may deem ourselves to bear it, we cannot possibly 
get rid of, in any matter about which we really feel 
an anxious care. It is laid upon us by God, and we 
cannot shake it off. Before a man can rationally 
judge that he should submit his judgment in other 
things to the Church of Rome, he must first have 
judged, 1. That there is a God; 2. That Christianity 
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conies from God; 3. That Christ 1ms promised to 
give an infallible authority in the church; 4. That 
well authority resides in the Church of Rome. Now, 
to say that men who are competent to form sound 
judgments upon these points are quite incompetent 
to form sound judgments about any other matters in 
religion, is very like saving, that men may have 
sound judgments of their own before they enter the 
Church of Rome, but that they lose all sound judg¬ 
ment entirely from the moment they enter it." 

PROBAIilLISTS and PROBABILJORISTS. 
See Casuists. 

PROCESSES, the formal acts, instruments, bulls, 
and edicts of canonization in the Romish Church. 

PROCESSION (The) OP THE HOLY G1IOST, 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father, ac¬ 
cording to the Greek Church, or to the Father 
and the Son, according to the Latin Church. The 
term is founded upon these words of Christ, John xv. 
26, 11 But when the Comforter is come, whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, which proceed th from the Father, he shall 
testify of me." Like the expression, “the genera¬ 
tion of the Son,” the analogous expression, “ the 
procession of the Holy Spirit," implies, that lie has 
received his essence from the Father. This mode of 
expression is common in the writings of the fathers, 
and as while the Scripture speaks of the Spirit pro¬ 
ceeding from the Father, it nowhere speaks of the 
Spirit proceeding from the Son, the Greek fathers 
refused to recognize the double procession, and pre¬ 
ferred to adhere strictly to the language of Scripture. 
After Macedouius had broached his heresy denying 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the council of Con¬ 
stantinople, A. d. 381, made an addition to the 
article of the Nicene creed, “ I believe in the Holy 
Ghostenlarging it thus, “1 believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Author of life, who proceeds 
from the Father.” This creed was accepted by the 
Catholic Church, and it was afterwards enacted by 
the council of EphcBus, that no addition should he 
made to it. But in course of time the question be¬ 
gan to be discussed in the West, whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Son as well as from the Fa¬ 
ther, and the Latin Church having decided in favour of 
the double procession, a new article was inserted in 
the creed, “ We believe in the Holy Spirit proceed¬ 
ing from the Fat her and the Son.” A violent con¬ 
troversy, accordingly, arose between the Greek and 
Latin churches, which at length terminated in their 
open separation from each other's communion. See 
Fimoquk, Holy Ghost. 

PROCESSIONS, sacred ceremonies in which 
clergy and laity march in regular order to someplace 
of worship. The practice of religious processions 
is of Pagan origin, being generally observed both 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans in honour of 
some god. On occasions of public calamity or of 
public rejoicing, it was customary among the Ro¬ 
mans to order solemn processions to be made to the 

[L 


temples in order to invoke the assistance of the gods, 
or to thank them for blessings received. The first 
processions mentioned in the history of the Chris ian 
Church are those which were originated at Constan¬ 
tinople by Chrysostom. The Allans being obliged 
to hold their moetings for public worship outside the 
town, were in the habit of walking thither in com¬ 
pany, morning and evening, singing hymns. To 
outdo the heretics, Chrysostom instituted solemn 
processions, in which the clergy and people march¬ 
ed by night carrying crosses and torches, and 
chanting prayers and hymns. From this period the 
custom of religious processions was introduced first 
among the Greeks, and afterwards among the Latins. 

In the Greek Church processions are not unfrequent 
in which images of the Virgin or other saints are 
carried. But in Romish countries such processions 
abound, one of the most solemn being the procession 
of the host or holy sacrament, on Corpus Christi 
day, when the consecrated wafer is carried about in 
procession to be adored by the multitude. See Coit- 
pus Christi (Festival of). 

PROCLIANITES, a branch of the Montanists 
( which see), the name being derived from their 
leader, Proclus. or Proculus. 

PROCTORS, the representatives of the clergy of 
the Church of England in convocation. These are 
elected by the clergy of the several archdeaconries 
before the meeting of parliament. 

PRODICIANS, a heretical sect of the second cen¬ 
tury, named from their leader, Prodicus. “They [ 
maintained,” says Neander, “ they were sons of the 
Supreme God, a royal race; and therefore bound to 
no law, since kings were under none. They we e 
the lords of the Sabbath, the lords overall ordinances. 
They made the whole worship of God to consist, 
probably, in the inner contemplation of divine things. 
They rejected prayer, and perhaps all external wor¬ 
ship, as suited to those limited minds only which 
were still held in bondage under the Demiurge ; and 
they were in the habit of appealing to the authority 
of certain apocryphal books which were attributed 
to Zoroaster." Prodicus is placed by Baronins in 
A. D. 120, before Valentinus. His followers are 
sometimes confounded with the Adamites , and some¬ 
times with the Origenists. 

PRODIGIES, wonderful appearances which were 
supposed among the ancient heathens to betoken 
some impending misfortune or calamity. These be- 
ing regarded as marks of the anger of the gods, they 
were considered as calling for prayers and sacrifices. 
Whenever prodigies were seen the pontifices or 
priests proceeded to perform certain public rites by 
way of expiation. The fall of meteoric stones was 
accounted a prodigy, and almost all the others might 
be explained by peculiar natural phenomena, which 
in those ancient times were not understood. 

PRO EDROSI A, sacrifices, or as some allege, a 
festival offered to Demcter at seed-time, with the 
view of securing a bountiful harvest. 
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PROGNOSTICS. See Auspices. 

PRO-IIEGOUMENOS, tlie ex-superior of a 
Greek convent, wiio has completed his term of office, 
which is two years, and retires divested ot nothing 
but his power and authority. 

PROLOCUTOR, the chairman or president of 
convocation in England. 

PllOMACHORMA, a surname of Athena. 

FROMETIIEIA, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Athens in honour of Prometheus. It was one of 
the five Attic festivals in which there was a torch- 
race, commencing from the altar of Prometheus in 
the Ceramicus to the city. 

PROILEA, a surname of Athena , under which she 
wits worshipped at Delphi. 

PRONAUS, a surname of Ilcrmes. 

PRONE, the name given in old writers to the ho¬ 
mily or sermon in the Romish Church. 

PRONO, an idol of the ancient Sclavonians, wor¬ 
shipped at Alde'nbttrgh in Germany. It was a sta¬ 
tue erected on a column, holding in one hand a 
ploughshare, and in the other a spear and a standard. 
Its head was crowned, its ears prominent, and under 
one of its feet was suspended a little bell. Gerold, 
j Christian bishop of Aldenburgh, destroyed this idol 
with his own hand, and cut down the grove in which 
it was worshipped. 

PRONUBA, a surname of Juno among the an¬ 
cient Romans, as being the goddess who presided 
over marriage. 

PROPAGANDA. See College de Propa¬ 
ganda Fide, Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide. 

PROPHESYINGS, religious exercises instituted 
by some of the pious clergy in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, for the purpose of advancing the know¬ 
ledge of divine truth, and promoting the interests of 

J vital religion. The designation was taken from 
i I Cor. xiv. 81, “For ye may all prophesy one by 
one, that all may learn, and all may he comforted." 
In these prophesyings one presided, and a text pre¬ 
viously selected was explained by one of the ministers 
to whom it had been assigned. At the close of his 
exposition each in turn gave his view of the passage : 
and the whole exercise was summed up by the presi¬ 
dent, who concluded by exhorting all to fidelity and 
diligence in the discharge of their sacred functions. 
These useful exercises were looked upon with jeal¬ 
ousy and suspicion by the bishops, at whose instiga¬ 
tion they were suppressed by the queen. 

PROPHET, one who under the influence of divine 
inspiration predicts future events. The word first 
occurs in Scripture in Gen. xx. 7, where God says 
to Abimelech, “ Restore the man his wife, for lie is a 
prophet." From tin’s passage it is plain, that Abi- 
melech must have previously known the word, and 
his people having been of Egyptian origin, there can 
be no doubt that the term “ prophet” must have had 
the same origin. In Egypt the superior priests were 
called prophets, in consequence of their privileged 

intercourse with the gods. It is not improbable that 
ill tin’s extended sense Abimeleeli is called upon to 
regard Abraham; and in the same sense the Lord 
said to Moses, “ Aaron thy brother shall be thy pro¬ 
phet,” or, as it is rendered in the Chaldee, “ thine 
interpreter," that is, thy mouth to reveal the mys¬ 
teries of God made known to thee. The more 
restricted meaning of the word, however, is that in 
which it usually occurs in the Sacred Writings, 
namely, as one inspired to foretell future events. 
Among these the Hebrew prophets occupied a very 
high place, and their writings constitute a very im¬ 
portant portion of the Old Testament. They form an 
unbroken line of holy and inspired men, extending 
through a period of more than a thousand years, 
counting from Moses to Maiachi. “ Prophecy," says 
tlie Apostle Peter, “ came not of old time by the will 
of man ; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” The prophets in an¬ 
cient times either proclaimed their sacred predictions 
in some public place in tlie audience of the people, 
or posted them up in a written form on some exposed 
place, as, for example, on the gates of the temple, 
that all who passed by might have it in their power 
to peruse them. They adopted also various external 
emblems to arouse the attention of tlie public, and 
impress solemn truths upon their minds. Thus, 
when calling the people to repentance, they would 
appear clothed in sackcloth, and wearing an aspect 
of deep humiliation. On one occasion we find Jere¬ 
miah with a yoke upon his neck ; Isaiah walking 
abroad without his prophetic mantle, and with his 
feet unshod ; Jeremiah breaking the potter’s vessel, 
and Ezekiel removing his household stud’ from the 
city,—all intended to indicate, by outward symbols, 
national calamities about to be inflicted by an angry 
God. 

Tlie ordinary duties of the prophets may be learn¬ 
ed from various passages of the Old Testament. 

“ Samuel was accustomed to pray for the people, 

(1 Sain. xii. 23,) and to guide their devotions at 
sacrificial feasts, (ix. 13;) and he was also accus¬ 
tomed to instruct them. (1 Sam. xii. 23.) But there 
is a passage in tlie history of Elisha which throws 
farther light upon this. The Shunammite said to 
her husband, ‘ Send me, I pray thee, one of the young 
men, and one of tlie asses, that I may run to the 
man of God, and come again. And he said, Where¬ 
fore wilt thou go to him to-day? it is neither new- 
moon nor Sabbath,’ 2 Kings iv. 22, 23. Had it 
been either new- moon or Sabbath, there would have 
been nothing in her going; and why? Tlie only 
good reason seems to be that, on these days, tlie 
people were to assemble in ‘ holy convocation.’ And 
this makes it probable that the prophets, as well as 
the priests and Levites, were accustomed to instruct 
the people on these days. There were also some, it 
will he recollected, who were employed as tlie spirit¬ 
ual instructors and advisers of men in authority. It 
was thus that Nathan and Gad waited upon David, 
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—brought messages from the Lord; and they appear 
also to have written bis life; and in a similar capa¬ 
city also Isaiah acted, especially during the reign of 
Ilezekiah. But that which constituted their main 
and leading character was, that they acted as the 
messengers of the Lord of hosts, rebuking on ac¬ 
count of sin, exhorting to repentance, and revealing 
mercy'. And no individual passages can so well 
illustrate their character in this respect as their re¬ 
corded messages; and the whole collection of pro¬ 
phetical writings may be cited to this effect. For 
while they are intermixed with much that concerned 
after ages, they are mainly made up with addresses 
immediately applicable to the existing circumstances 
of Israel. And then as to their number, which is 
the only point remaining, it may be judged of from 
the following facts: First, that during the persecu¬ 
tion of Jezebel, Obadiah, Ahab’s governor, hid one 
hundred of them, putting them by fifties in so many 
caves. (1 Kings xviii. 13.) And secondly, that 
towards the end of the reign of Ahab, that monarch 
called together about four hundred (xxii. 6).” 

It was not unusual in ancient Israel for indivi¬ 
duals to consult the prophets in cases of domestic 
anxiety or national distress; and in doing so they 
invariably brought a present along with them accord¬ 
ing to their rank and wealth. Thus the prophet 
Abijah received from Jeroboam, by his wife, a pre¬ 
sent of ten loaves, and cracknels and a cruse of 
honey. The dress of the ancient prophets was sim¬ 
ple and unostentatious. Elijah was clothed with 
skins, and wore a leathern girdle about his loins. 
And their food also was frugal and plain,, consisting 
generally of bread, fruits, and honey. A false pro¬ 
phet was punished capitally, being stoned to death. 
The extraordinary prophets, of whom sixteen have 
left us writings in the Old Testament, speak of 
themselves as specially called of God, and preface 
their message by a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

PROPHETESS, a female prophet or seer, who 
was so called, not because she was able to predict 
future events, but because she was divinely inspired. 
Hence Deborah, Huldah, and Anna were made, in 
some degree, the organs of divine communications. 
In Numb. xii. 2, Aaron and Miriam are represented 
as saying, both of them together, “ Hath the Lord 
indeed spoken only by Moses ? hath he not spoken 
also by us?" Some regard the term prophetess as 
denoting a woman eminently skilled in sacred mu¬ 
sic, vocal and instrumental. In the East prophet¬ 
esses have always been few in number, compared 
with the prophets. But it has uniformly been other¬ 
wise among the northern nations. The ancient 
Germans, for example, as well as the Gauls, had ten 
prophetesses for one prophet. “ Hence also it was,” 
says Mr. Mallet, in his ‘ Northern Antiquities, “ that 
nothing was formerly more common in the north 
than to meet with women who delivered oracular 
informations, cured the most inveterate maladies, 
assumed whatever shape they pleased, raised storms, 


chained up the winds, travelled through the air, and, 
in one word, performed every function- of the fairy 
art. Thus endowed with supernatural powers, these 
prophetesses being converted as it were into fairies 
or demons, influenced the events they had predicted, 
and all nature became subject to their command. 
Tacitus puts this beyond a dispute when he says, 

‘ The Germans suppose some divine and prophetic 
quality resident in their women, andarecareful neither 
to disregard their admonitions nor to neglect their an¬ 
swers.’ Nor can it be doubted but that the same 
notions prevailed among the Scandinavians. Strabo 
relates that the Cimbri were accompanied by vener¬ 
able and hoary-headed prophetesses, apparelled in 
long linen robes most splendidly white." 

PROPHETS (French). See Camisards. 

PROPHETS (Schools of the), colleges or 
schools for the training of such as were designed for 
the prophetical office, as well as for those who were 
already prophets. The first institution of this kind 
is generally supposed to have been presided over 
by Samuel. It was at Ramah in Mount Ephraim, 
the place of Samuel’s ordinary residence, or perhaps 
rather at Gibeah, a place in tbe neighbourhood. 
Whether such schools continued during the reign of 
David and his immediate successors, does not appear, 
as no particular notice of them occurs till the time 
of Elijah, when, if ever they had been discontinued, 
they seem to have been renewed. At the translation 
of Elijah three such institutions existed, one at Gil- 
gal, one at Bethel, and one at Jericho. The first 
appears to have been under the special care of Elisha 
after his master had been removed. From the com¬ 
parison of several passages we learn that these 
schools of the prophets were seminaries of consider¬ 
able extent, in which those who were under training 
for the prophetical oflice were carefully educated by 
men of piety and experience. 

PROPITIATORY. See Mercy-Seat. 

PROSELYTES, literally strangers or foreigners, 
and when used in the Jewish sense, denoting those 
who, not being born Jews, were led to embrace the 
Jewish religion. Those who were Jews by birth, de • 
scent, or language, were termed Hebrews of the He¬ 
brews, while those who were admitted as proselytes 
were uniformly held in inferior estimation. In the 
time of our Lord, the Jews, and more especially the 
Pharisees, were remarkably zealous in making prose¬ 
lytes to their religion. From various imperial edicts 
upon the subject, it is plain that there must have been 
a considerable number of proselytes. Some merely 
received the doctrines of Judaism without conform¬ 
ing to its rites, and even in particular cases retained 
the practice of Pagan worship; these were called 
proselytes of the gate. Others renounced wholly 
their ancient faith, and strictly observed circumcision 
and the ceremonial law; these were called proselytes 
of justice or righteousness. The distinction between 
these two classes of proselytes is generally admitted 
by the learned ; but both Dr. Lardner and Dr. Dod 
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dridge maintain, that there was only one kind of 
proselytes, and the former writer states that the 
notion of two sorts of proselytes is not to be found 
in any commentator before the fourteenth century. 
Proselytes of justice or of the covenant, as they were 
sometimes termed, were usually admitted by circum¬ 
cision, baptism, and sacrifice, if they were males, and 
by baptism and sacrifice simply if females. Prose¬ 
lytes of the gate were not bound to observe circum¬ 
cision or the other Mosaic rites, but merely the 
seven Noachic Precepts (which see). These pro¬ 
selytes were not permitted like the others to worship 
in the same court of the temple with the Jews, but 
could only enter the court of the Gentiles, neither 
were they allowed to dwell in Jerusalem. They 
were much more numerous in all parts of the Roman 
Empire than the other proselytes, and were more 
easily persuaded to embrace Christianity. 

PROSERPINA. See Persephone. 

PROSES, hymns in the Roman Catholic Church, 
which are sung after the Gradual or Introits, and 
arc characterized by an absence of all attention to 
the law of measure and quantity. To this class 
belongs the xtabal mater. The use of proses was 
introduced, according to Dr. Burney, in the latter 
end of the ninth century. 

PROSEUCIIrE, oratories or places of prayer 
among the ancient Jews. They were generally 
mere enclosures, in some retired spot, open above, 
and frequently shaded with trees. If connected 
with cities, as in the case of the oratory of Philip¬ 
pi, Acts xvi. 13, they were often situated by a 
river side, or on the sea-shore. “Questions have 
been raised,” says the late Dr. Macfarlatt of Ren¬ 
frew, “ as to the origin of these, and their being 
or not being the same with the synagogue. Philo 
and Josephus certainly speak of them and the syna¬ 
gogues as if they were substantially one. The for¬ 
mer expressly declares that they were places of 
instruction. 1 The places dedicated to devotion,’ says 
he, 1 and which are commonly called proseuchse, 
what are they but schools in which prudence, forti¬ 
tude, temperance, righteousness, piety, holiness, and 
every virtue are taught,—every thing necessary for 
the discharge of duty, whether human or divine.’ 
As the writer's observations were chiefly confined to 
the Jews of Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, 
this description will chiefly apply to these. But 
there is no doubt, on the other hand, that where 
synagogues existed, and especially in Judea, they 
did, to some extent, differ. And we are, therefore, 
very much disposed to concur in the opinion, that 
the oratory was substantially and in effect a syna¬ 
gogue. But the latter was the more perfect form, 
and required, for its erection and support, special 
means. There was in every synagogue a local 
court, deriving its authority, at least in Judea, from 
the Sanhedrim ; and there were office-bearers to be 
maintained; whereas, in the oratory, there does not 
seem to have been any very fixed or necessaty form 


of procedure. These might, for ought that appears, 
have been all or substantially all which belonged to 
the synagogue, or it might be little more than what 
we would call a prayer-meeting. And hence, per¬ 
haps, the reason of the prevalence of the one—the 
synagogue—in Judea, and of the other, in Egypt 
and other countries not subject to Jewish laws.” 

It is highly probable that proseuchce existed long 
before synagogues. “ It is remarkable,” continues 
Dr. Macfarlan, “ that the only places where Daniel 
is said to have been favoured with visions, during the 
day, were by the sides of rivers, (viii. 2—16; also 
x. 4, xii. 5—7, and ix. 21,) the very places where 
oratories were wont to be. Ezekiel also received 
his commission by one of the rivers of Babylon, and 
when ‘among the captives’of Israel, (Ezek. i. 1.) 
And he afterwards mentions his having received 
visions in the same circumstances, (iii. 15,16.) And 
Ezra also, when leading back Israel to the land of 
their fathers, proclaimed and observed a last with 
them by the way; and as if to keep up the same tender 
associations, he assembled them by the river Ahava, 
where they remained three days, (Ezra viii. 15—32.) 
But the very finest illustration which occurs is that 
contained in the hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm 
—‘ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried us away cap¬ 
tive required of us a song ; and they that wasted us, 
required of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion,’ 1—3. The people of Israel were accus¬ 
tomed, in after-times, to make choice of the banks of 
rivers for their oratories, and this point of agree¬ 
ment is one of the grounds on which we are proceed¬ 
ing. But it will hold equally good, whether the 
Israelitish captives followed, in this, the example of 
their fathers, or whether, as is more probable, their 
circumstances in Babylon led to this choice. And 
it is not unlikely that this led to a similar choice in 
after-times, and particularly in foreign countries. 
The poor captives of Babylon had, perhaps, no other 
covering or even enclosure than the willows of the 
brook ; and thus may they have been driven, when 
seeking to worship the God of their fathers, into 
the woody margins of Babylon’s many rivers. And 
meeting in such places, as they had been accustomed 
to do in the oratories of their native land, it is not 
wonderful that many tender associations should be 
renewed." 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, synagogue worship was much enlarged and 
improved, while oratories gradually diminished in 
number and importance. Hence, in later times, ora¬ 
tories were chiefly found in countries beyond the 
land of Israel. Under the Roman government, syna¬ 
gogues were discountenanced, but oratories, or places 
of meeting for devotional exercises, were generally 
permitted nil over the empire. Dr. Lardner thinks 
that the synagogue mentioned in Acts vi. 9, was 
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really an oratory; and Joseplius speaks of a very 
large one in the city of Tiberias. But it was chiefly 
in foreign parts that proseuchce in later times were 
found. Josephus, in detailing the decree passed in 
favour of the Jews at Halicarnassus, says, “ We 
have decreed that as many men and women of the 
Jews, as are willing so to do, may celebrate their 
Sabbaths, and perform their holy offices according to 
the Jewish laws ; and may make their proseuchce at 
the sea-side according to the custom of their fore¬ 
fathers.” Philo also speaks particularly of such 
erections in Egypt. 

PROSPIIO'RA, or oblation in the eucharist, as 
, dispensed in the Greek Church. This loaf is made 
in a circular form, and is intended to represent the 
I pence which Judas received for betraying his Lord 
and Master. 

PROSTITUTION (Sacrf.d). It is lamentable 
, to observe to what extent immorality and indecency 
have characterized the religious rites of heathen na¬ 
tions both in ancient and modern times. This pain¬ 
ful feature can be traced even among the Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, and other people of remote antiquity, 
who were in the habit of erecting tents adjoining the 
temples of their gods as residences for courtezans, 
who were supposed to be pleasing to their deities. 
Strabo states, that no fewer than 1,000 of these 
abandoned females were attached to the temple of 
Aphrodite in Corinth, and considered as an indispen¬ 
sable part of the retinue of the goddess. A com¬ 
mand is given to the Israelites in Lev. xix. 29, which 
Bishop Patrick interprets of these religious prosti¬ 
tutions. The existence of companies of these wicked 
persons in the sacred groves and high places of the 
ancient Jews, may serve to account for the rendering 
which the Soptuagint gives of the expression “high 
places” in Ezek. xvi. 39, by a term which in Greek de¬ 
notes a place of indecent resort. The Succoth-bcnoth , 
literally “ tabernacles of daughters,” which the men 
of Babylon are mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 30, as hav¬ 
ing made, are probably places of the same kind, 
being haunts of wickedness. The abominable prac¬ 
tice of combining immorality with the worship of 
the gods appears to have continued down to the days 
of Constantine, as is evident from a passage in his 
life, written by Eusebius, where he mentions it in 
connection with the temple of Venus at Aphaca on 
Mount Libanus. Sacred prostitution forms an essen¬ 
tial part of the religious worship paid to several of 
the Hindu deities, more particularly to Shiva, under 
different forms. See Linga- Worship. 

PROTESTANTS, a name given to the adherents 
of the doctrines of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, derived from the famous protest tendered at 
the diet of Spires on the 19th April 1529. By the 
appointment of the Emperor Charles V. a diet had 
been assembled at that place, when a resolution was 
passed enjoining those states of the empire, which 
had hitherto obeyed the decree issued against Luther 
at Worms in 1524, to persevere in the observation 


of it, and to prohibit the other states from attempting 
any farther innovation in religion, particularly from 
abolishing the mass, before the meeting of a general 
council. The elector of Saxony, the Marquis of 
Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of 
Lunenburg, the Prince of Anhalt, together with the 
deputies ot fourteen imperial or free cities, entered a 
solemn protest against this decree as unjust and im¬ 
pious. On that account they were distinguished by 
the name of Protestants, an appellation which is 
now used in a much wider sense, to denote all those 
numerous churches and sects which protest on prin¬ 
ciple against the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome. The Protestants in this ex- | 
tensive signification of the term, include the Protest¬ 
ant Lutheran Churches holding the Confession of 
Augsburg; the Protestant Churches holding the Gal¬ 
lic, Helvetic, and Belgic Confessions; the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Churches holding the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England; the Protest¬ 
ant churches, most of them Presbyterian, adhering 
to the Westminster Confession, and the Congrega- 
tionalist Churches to the Savoy Confession. Be¬ 
sides these there are other bodies of Protestants, such 
as the Society of Friends, the Methodists, and the 
Socinians or Unitarians, which cannot bo classed 
under any of the above-mentioned churches. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF AMERICA. See Episcopal (Protestant) 
Church of America. 

PROTESTANT METHODIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA. See Methodist Protestant 
Church of America. 

PROTESTORS, a name given to the uncompro- { 
raising adherents of the Solemn League and Cove¬ 
nant in Scotland in the days of Charles II. See 
Covenanters. 

PROTESTORS, a small body of ministers and 
laymen who protested against the union formed n j 
1820, between the Burgher and Antiburgher sections 
of the Secession Church in Scotland, on the ground 
that it did not afford sufficient security for the main¬ 
tenance of the public cause of the Secession. Having 
refused to acquiesce in the union, they formed them¬ 
selves into a separate denomination under the name jl 
of the Associate ( Anlilmrgher ) Synod, commonly call- i 
ed Protestors. In 1827 they formed a union with 
the Constitutional Associate Presbytery, thus consti¬ 
tuting the Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 
See Original Srcedeks (Associate Synod of). 

PROTHESIS, a small altar in the Greek churches. 

It stands on the left side of the grand altar, at the 
door of the sanctuary. To this altar the deacon 
conveys the bread and wine, placing the patin on 
the right side, and the chalice on the left. Then 
both the priest and the deacon make three profound 
reverences before the prolhesis. 

PROTOPAPAS, the arch-priest in the Greek 
Church who stands on the left hand of the patriarch. 
Ilis dignity is entirely ecclesiastical; he administers 
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the holy sacrament to the patriarch at all high and 
solemn masses, and receives it from him. lie is the 
head ecclesiastical dignitary not only with respect to 
his peculiar privileges, but to his right and title to 
precedence. 

PROTOPSALTE8, the chief singer or master of 
the choir in Greek churches. 

PROTOSYNCELLUS, the vicar or assistant of 
a Greek patriarch, who generally resides along with 
him in his palace. 

PROVINCIAL SYNODS. See Synods (Pro¬ 
vincial). 

PROZY.MITES (Gr. pro, for, and zwne, leaven), 
a name applied by the Latin Church in the eleventh 
century to the adherents of the Greek Church, be¬ 
cause they contended for the use of leavened or com ¬ 
mon bread in the cucharist. See Azymites, Bread 
(Eucharistic). 

I’RYTANEIUiV, the common house of an an¬ 
cient Greek city or state in which a sacred tire was 
kept constantly burning in honour of Vesta. It was 
an appropriate building, where, in the name of the 
city or state, the magistrates, known as the Pry- 
tanes, brought suitable offerings to the venerated 
goddess. The fire-service observed in honour of 
Vesta was distinguished by the name of Pnjtanistis. 
The temple, which was called Prytaueium, was of a 
round form, in order, as some have supposed, to 
represent the figure of the earth, and according 
to others, to represent the centre of the universe. 
Plutarch thus speaks on the subject: “It is also 
said that Numa built the temple of Vesta where the 
perpetual fire was to be kept, in an orbicular form, not 
intending to represent the figure of the earth, as if 
that was meant by Vesta, but the frame of the uni¬ 
verse, in the centre of which the Pythagoreans place 
the element of fire, and give it the name of Vesta 
and Unity. The earth they suppose not to be with¬ 
out motion, nor situated in the centre of the world, 
but to make its revolution round the sphere of tire, 
being neither one of the most valuable nor principal 
parts of the great machine. Plato, too, in his old 
age, is reported to have been of the same opinion, 
assigning the earth a different situation from the 
centre, and leaving that as the place of honour, to a 
nobler element." If the sacred fire in the Prytanei- 
um was accidentally extinguished, or even if it con¬ 
tinued burning, the vestal virgins invariably renewed 
it every year on the kalends of March, by collecting 
the solar rays in a concave vessel of brass. Prom 
the fire which was kept burning in the Prytaneium 
of the parent state, the sacred tire was supplied ’to 
each of its colonics or dependent states. Thucydides 
states, that before the time of Theseus, a Prytaneium 
was to be found in every city or state of Attica. 
The Prytaneium of Athens was originally built on 
the Acropolis, but afterwards it stood near the agora 
or forum. 

PSALMIST JE, the singers, an order of the clergy 
in the primitive Christian Church. They appear to 
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have been instituted about the beginning of the 
fourth century, for the purpose of regulating and 
encouraging the ancient psalmody of the church. 
They were generally called canonical singers, be¬ 
cause their names were enrolled in the canon or 
catalogue of the clergy; and from a canon of the 
council of Laodicea, we learn that they went up into 
the Ambo (which see), and sung out of a book. The 
Psalmistcc were not set apart to their office by im¬ 
position of hands or solemn consecration, but simply 
by the use of this form of words as it is in the canon 
of the fourth council of Carthage: “See that thou 
believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy 
mouth, and approve in thy works what thou believest 
in thy heart.” 

PSALMODY. See Music (Sacred). 

PSALTER, the book in which the Psalms are 
arranged for the service of the Church of England. 

PSATIIYRIANS, a party of Arians, who, in a 
council held a. d. 360, maintained that the Son was 
created out of nothing. 

PTOLOMAITES, a branch of the Valentinians 
in the second century, who differed from Valentinus 
as to the number and nature of the sEons. 

PUCCIANITES, the followers of one Puceius, 
who published a work in 1592, dedicated to Pope 
Clement VIII., in which he taught, that through the 
merits of the atonement of Christ man may be saved 
with only natural religion without faith in the pecu¬ 
liar doctrines of the gospel. 

PURGATORY, a place in which, according to the 
Romish Church, souls are purged by fire from carnal 
impurities after death before they are received into 
heaven. The word is derived from a Latin verb signi¬ 
fying to cleanse or purify, and the doctrine itself is 
thus defined in the creed of Pope Pius IV., “ 1 con¬ 
stantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the 
souls therein contained are helped by the suffrages 
of the faithful.” The council of Trent states the 
matter more fully, “ Since the Catholic Church, in¬ 
structed by the Iloly Spirit from the Sacred Writ¬ 
ings, and the ancient traditions of the fathers, hath 
taught in holy councils, and lastly in this ecumeni¬ 
cal council, that there is a purgatory, and that the 
souls detained there are assisted by the suffrages of 
the faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the mass, this holy council commands all bishops 
diligently to endeavour that the wholesome doctrine 
concerning purgatory delivered unto us by venerable 
fathers and sacred councils be believed, held, taught, 
and every where preached by Christ’s faithful.” The 
belief of Romanists is, that the souls of just men alone 
are admitted into purgatory, that they may lie | 
cleansed from the remains of what are called venial 
sins. Accordingly, the Catechism of the council of 
Trent says, “ In the fire of purgatory the souls of 
just men are cleansed by a temporary punishment, 
in order to be admitted into their eternal country, 
into which nothing that detileth entereth.” Gieseler 
asserts, that the doctrine of purgatory was first stig- 
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PURGATORY. 


gested by Augustine, the bishop of Hippo, towards 
the close of the fourth century. But the opinions 
of this eminent divine seem, on this particular sub¬ 
ject, to have been vague and uncertain, and lie throws 
out the notion as a mere hypothetical speculation, 
that fire may. as a temporary purification, be applied 
to some in the interval between death and the gen¬ 
eral judgment. From the hesitation and doubt with 
which Augustine speaks in regard to purgatory, it 
seems plain that, in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, no such doctrine was held to be a settled theo¬ 
logical dogma. It. must he admitted that several, 
both of the Greek and Latin fathers, held the doc¬ 
trine of a middle state, in which the soul exists be¬ 
tween death and the resurrection, and a similar 
doctrine was prevalent among the ancient heathens. 
But not until the days of Gregory the Great does 
“ the existence of a purgatorial fire for certain light 
transgressions,” come to be stated as a formal article 
of faith. Its belief, however, obtained no general 
establishment for ages after the pontificate of Gre¬ 
gory. The doctrine that papal indulgence extended 
over purgatory was first maintained by Alexander 
Halesius and Thomas Aquinas. The council of 
Florence decreed, in A. n. 1439, that “ the souls of 
the righteous receive a perfect crown in heaven, so far 
as they are spirits ; that those of sinners endure un¬ 
alterable punishment; and that those between the 
two are in a place of torment; hut whether it he fire, 
or storm, or anything else, we do not dispute." The 
general opinion of Romish writers is, that the pun¬ 
ishment of purgatory is inflicted by material fire of 
the same nature with our elementary fire, and this 
punishment is believed to be a satisfaction to the 
justice of God. In short, the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory is, that it is a place, and not merely a 
state of suffering; that it is not merely a state of 
internal compunction or remorse, hut a place in which 
is endured actual and outward suffering; that it is 
. a prison ; that in it there is a real fire; that souls 
there detained are tortured as well as cleanse', 
and that the souls of the pious only—truly penitent 
and justified sinners—enter that temporary hut dread- 
1 fill abode. 

This Romish dogma is attempted to be support¬ 
ed by a variety of Scripture passages. The chief 
prop, however, upon which the advocates of pur¬ 
gatorial punishment rely, is a text in the Apocry¬ 
pha, 2 Mac. xii. 32—40, where we find an account 
of the conduct of Judas Maccabeus, after his victory 
over Gorgias, the governor of Idumea. Besides, 
however, the hook from which this text is taken 
being uninspired, and not even pretending to in¬ 
spiration, there is nothing in the text itself which 
can fairly he considered as favouring the existence 
of the Romish purgatory. There arc, however, sev¬ 
eral texts in the inspired Word of God, which are 
wont to be adduced in support of the doctrine of pur¬ 
gatorial fire. Dr. lllakeney quotes and comments up- 
on-some of the most important as follows : (1.) Matth. 


v. 25, 26, “Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him ; lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou he cast in¬ 
to prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shall by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the utter¬ 
most farthing." “ If this refer to spiritual matters 
at all, it proves that the sinner is a debtor to God— 
the creditor. He is cast into prison till he pay the 
uttermost farthing,—which is for ever; because he 
has nothing to pay. The use of the word 1 till,’ does 
not necessarily imply a definite or temporary con¬ 
finement ; for the Douay Bible, in its comment on 
Matth. i. 25, quotes various texts to show that it 
refers to 1 what is done, without any regard to the 
future.’ For instance, 1 1 am till you grow old. 
Who dare infer,’ says the Douay Bible, ‘ that God 
should then cease to he?’ 

“ Besides, the Romanist cannot consistently prove 
anything by this passage, for the fathers disagree in 
their views of it. Where is the * unanimous con¬ 
sent’ of the fathers? Where the infallible sense of 
the church? 

“ * 2. And whosoever speaketli a word against the 
Son of man, it. shall he forgiven him : hut whosoever 
speaketli against the Holy Ghost, it shall not he for¬ 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come.’ (Matth. xii. 32.) 

“ The parallel passages, however, in Mark iii. 29, 
and Luke xii. 10, show that the expression, ‘ neither 
in this world, nor the world to come,’ in Matthew, is 
a strong mode of staling the truth, that he hath 
never forgiveness. But again, if, according to his 
passage, sins are forgiven in purgatory, how, accord¬ 
ing to Matth. v. 25, 26, is the uttermost farthing 
paid ? If the debt he paid, it cannot be forgiven. 

“ 1 Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall he revealed 
by fire ; and the fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it is.' 

“ ‘ If any man’s work abide which lie hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward.' 

“ ‘ If any man’s work shall be burnt, he shall suf¬ 
fer loss : hut he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by- 
fire.’ (1 Cor. iii. 13, 14. 15.) 

“ 1. This text cannot refer to purgatory. The fire 
spoken of, tries; purgatory purifies. 2. It is said 
that 1 every man’s work shall he tried,’ (ver. 13.) If 
this referred to purgatory, it would prove that every 
man must go there, which is not the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, else saints might ho in purgatory 
even when invoked. 3. The apostle refers alone to 
the work of ministers ns builders of the Lord’s visi¬ 
ble temple, (verses 5, 9, 10,) not to the work of 
Christians in general. 4. The fire of tribulation, and 
the fiery ordeal of judgment at last, (2Thess. i. 7,8,) 
shall prove whether ministers have built upon the 
foundation, either wood, hay, and stubble—unbe- 

I lievers; or gold, silver, and precious stones—belie¬ 
vers. 5. If the minister’s work abide, he shall 
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receive a reward, ‘ the joy and crown of rejoicing.’ 
If not, lie shall suffer loss in much of his anticipated 
joy, though he himself shall be saved. 6. 1 he fa¬ 
thers are disagreed on this passage. Where is 1 their 
unanimous consent ?’ Where is the infallible sense 
of the church ? 

< For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that lie might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit 

‘“By which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison ?’ 

“ ‘ Which sometime were disobedient, when once 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water.’ (1 Pet. iii. 18, 
19, 20.) 

“ 1. This can have no reference to the supposed 
prison of purgatory. Those who are guilty of mor¬ 
tal sin, do not go to purgatory. But those to whom 
Noah preached, were guilty of mortal sin, for they 
were incredulous, according to the Douay version of 
the passage ; therefore they did not go to purgatory. 
2. Christ preached by the Holy Spirit to the antedi¬ 
luvians, 1 Quickened by the Spirit, by which also he 
went and preached,’ &c. This implies that He did 
not preach in person. 3. He preached by the Spirit 
in Noah, who is therefore called ‘ a preacher of right¬ 
eousness.' 4. The prison must mean either the 
prison of sia in which they were coniined when alive, 
or (lie prison of hell, in which, being incredulous, the 
antediluvians were when Peter wrote. These texts 
alleged in favour of purgatory, are so little to the 
point, that some Roman Catholics endeavour to 
prove the dogma by the authority of the Church 
alone." 

Considerable doubts are entertained by Romish 
writers as to the actual site of purgatory, but the 
prevailing opinion is that of Dens, that it is under 
the earth and adjoining to hell. Out of the doctrine 
of purgatorial torment arises the practice of praying 
for the dead, and that of the sacrifice of the mass as 
available both for the living and the dead. Hence 
also the doctrine of Indulgences, which the Pope 
claims the power of dispensing, in order to mitigate 
the pains of purgatory. 

The doctrine of purgatory, which forms so promi¬ 
nent an article of the Tridentine creed, was condemned 
by the second council of Constantinople, and is re¬ 
jected by the Eastern Church; although it is a well- 
known fact, that the Greeks pray for the dead. The 
Abyssinian church has no distinct idea of a separate 
purgatory, but it teaches that almost all men go to 
hell at death, and that from time to time the arch¬ 
angel Michael descends into the place of torment to 
rescue some of the souls confined there and to trans¬ 
fer them to paradise, either for the sake of some 
good works they have done while on earth, or for the 
prayers, good works, and especially fastings of their 
relatives and the priests. The doctrine of purgatory 
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is not acknowledged by name in the Armenian 
church, but it is substantially held, prayers and 
masses being said continually for the dead. These 
prayers are frequently said and incense burned over 
the graves of the deceased, particularly on Saturday 
evening, which is the special season for remembering 
the dead in prayers and alms. Mass is said among 
the Armenians for the souls of the departed on the 
day of burial, on the seventh, the fifteenth, and the 
fortieth days, and at the end of the first year. Alms 
are also given by the surviving relatives to the poor 
in the name of the deceased person, in the hope that 
the merit of it will be put down to their account. 
See Roman Catholic Church. 

PURANAS, sacred poems of the Hindus, eighteen 
in number, believed to have been written by the 
divine sage, Vyasa. These treat of cosmogony and 
chronology, of geography and astronomy, of the 
genealogies and exploits of gods, demigods and 
heroes, of virtue and good works, of the nature of 
the soul and the means of final emancipation. The 
Puranas are embraced in the first of the four Up- 
angas, and are chiefly valued by the worshippers of 
Vishnu. 

PURIFICATION. See Lustration. 

PURIM, a feast of the Jews, introduced by Mor- 
decai, to commemorate the remarkable deliverance 
of that people from the cruel plot of Haman. This 
festival, which was celebrated on the 14th or 15th day 
of Adar, the last month of the ecclesiastical year, 
derived its name of Purim or lots from the circum¬ 
stance that Hainan had ascertained by lot the day on 
which the Jews were to be destroyed. In ancient 
times the Jews were accustomed to erect crosses on 
this day on their houses, from a tradition that Haman 
was crucified, not hanged, but these were afterwards 
interdicted, and are no longer in use. During the 
festival of Purim, which is observed to this day, 
the book of Esther is solemly read in the syna¬ 
gogue; and whenever the name of Hainan occurs, 
the whole congregation clap their hands, stamp 
with their feet, and cry out, “ Let his name 
and memory be blotted out.” “The name of 
the wicked shall rot.” It is also customary for 
the children to knock against the wall with little 
wooden hammers, as a token that they should en¬ 
deavour to destroy the whole seed of Amalek. 
Prayers for the deliverance of the Jewish nation 
are mingled with curses on Hainan and his 
wife, and blessings on Mordecai and Esther. The 
season at which the festival of Purim occurs is a 
time of peculiar gaiety. Alms are given to the poor; 
presents are sent to relations and friends; their 
tables are loaded with the most luxurious viands; 
and they indulge largely in wine in memory of 
Esther’s banquet, at which she succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing the designs of Hainan. 

PURITANS, a name given to a large party in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who complained that the 
Reformation iu England was left in an imperfect stale. 
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many abuses both in worship and discipline being still 
retained. It was not to be expected from his char¬ 
acter, that Henry VIII., though he rescued the king¬ 
dom from the papal yoke, would proceed very far in 
reforming the religion of the country. -Ilis successor, 
however, Edward VI., a young prince of earnest piety, 
was likely, had his valuable life been spared, to have 
carried out a real reform, which would have rendered 
the Church of England more simple in her ritual and 
more strict in her discipline than she has ever had it in 
her power to be. The accession of Elizabeth, after the 
brief but bloody reign of Mary, revived the hopes of 
those who had been longing for a day of more com¬ 
plete reformation. But it soon became quite appa¬ 
rent that the queen, though opposed in principle to 
popery, was resolved notwithstanding to retain as 
much show and pomp in religious matters as might 
be possible. A meeting of convocation was held in 
the beginning of the year 1562, at which the proposal 
for a further reformation was seriously discussed. 
Six alterations in particular were suggested,—the 
abrogation of all holidays except Sabbaths and those 
relating to Christ,—that in prayer the minister 
should turn his face to the people,—that the signing 
of the cross in baptism should be omitted,—that the 
sick .and aged should not be compelled to kneel at the 
communion,—that the partial use of the surplice 
should be sufficient, and that the use of organs should 
be laid aside. By a majority of one, and that the 
proxy of an absent person, these proposed alterations 
were rejected. 

From this time the court party and the reformers, 
as they may be termed, became more decidedly 
opposed to each other. The difference in their 
views is well described by Dr. Hetherington in his 
‘History of the Westminster Assembly.’ “The 
main question,” says he, “ on which they were 
divided may be thus stated, whether.it were lawful 
and expedient to retain in the external aspect of 
religion a close resemblance to what had prevailed 
in the times of popery, or not? The court divines 
argued, that this process would lead the people more 
easily to the reception of the real doctrinal changes, 
when they saw outward appearances so little altered, 
so that this method seemed to be recommended by 
expediency. The reformers replied, that this tended 
to perpetuate in the people their inclination to their 
former superstitions, led them to think there was, 
after all, little difference between the reformed and 
the papal churches, and consequently, that if it made 
them quit popery the more readily at present, it 
would leave them at least equally ready to return to 
it should an opportunity offer; and for this reason 
they thought it best to leave as few traces of popery 
remaining as possible. It was urged by the court 
party, that every sovereign had authority to correct 
all abuses of doctrine and worship within his own 
dominions: this, they asserted, was the true meaning 
of the act of supremacy, and consequently the source 
of the reformation in England. The true reformers 


admitted the act of supremacy, in the sense of the 
queen’s explanation given in the injunctions; but 
could not admit that the conscience and the religion 
of the whole nation was subject to the arbitrary dis¬ 
posal of the sovereign. The court party recognised 
the Church of Rome as a true church, though corrupt 
in some points of doctrine and government; and this 
view it was thought necessary to maintain, for with¬ 
out this the English bishops could not trace their 
succession from the apostles. But the decided re¬ 
formers affirmed the pope to be antichrist, and the 
Church of Rome to be no true church; nor would 
they risk the validity of their ordinations on the idea 
of a succession through such a channel. Neither 
party denied that the Bible was a perfect rule of 
faith; but the court parly did not admit it to be a 
standard of church government and discipline, assert • 
ing that it had been left to the judgment of the civil 
magistrate in Christian countries, to accommodate the 
government of the church to the policy of the Stale. 
The reformers maintained the Scriptures to be the 
standard of church government and discipline, as well 
as doctrine; to the extent, at the very least, that no¬ 
thing should be imposed as necessary which was not 
expresslycontained in, or derived from, them by neces¬ 
sary consequence; adding, that if any discretionary 
power in minor matters were necessary, it must be 
vested, not in the civil magistrate, but in the spiritual , 
office-bearers of the church itself. The court reformers 
held that the practice of the primitive church for the 
four or five earliest centuries was a proper standard 
of church government and discipline, even better 
suited to the dignity of a national establishment than 
the times of the apostles; and that, therefore, no¬ 
thing more was needed than merely to remove the 
more modern innovations of popery. The true re¬ 
formers wished to keep close to the scripture model, 
and to admit neither office-bearers, ceremonies, nor 
ordinances, but such as were therein appointed or 
sanctioned. The court party affirmed, that things in 
their Own nature indifferent, such as rites, ceremonies, 
and vestments, might be appointed and made neces¬ 
sary by the command of the civil magistrates; and 
that then it was the bounden duty of all subjects to 
obey. But the reformers maintained, that what I 
Christ had left indifferent, no human laws ought to \1 
make necessary; and besides, that such rites and 
ceremonies as had been abused to idolatry, and 
tended to lead men back to popery and superstition, 
were no longer indifferent, but were to be rejected as i i 
unlawful. Finally, the court party held that (here | j 
must be a standard of uniformity, which standard 
was the queen’s supremacy, and the laws of the 
land. The reformers regarded the Bible as the only 
standard, but thought compliance was due to the j 
decrees of provincial and national synods, which I 
might be approved and enforced by civil authority.” 

From this contrast between the opinions of the 
two parties it is. plain that, though the use of the 
sacerdotal vestments formed the rallyiug point of the 
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whole controversy, its foundation lay deeper than 
any mere outward forms. The queen gave strict 
orders to the archbishop of Canterbury, that exact 
order and uniformity should be maintained in all ex¬ 
ternal rites and ceremonies. Nay, so determined was 
she that her royal will should be obeyed, that she 
issued a proclamation requiring immediate uniformity 
in the vestments on pain of prohibition from preach¬ 
ing and deprivation from office. Matters were now 
brought to a crisis by this decided step on the part 
of the queen. Multitudes of godly ministers wet-e 
ejected from their churches and forbidden to preach 
anywhere else. Hitherto they had sought reforma¬ 
tion within the church, but now their hopes from that 
quarter being wholly blasted, they came to the re¬ 
solution in 15GG, to form themselves into a body 
distinct from the Church of England, which they re¬ 
garded as only half reformed. 

Elizabeth was enraged that her royal mandate 
should have been so signally set at nought. The 
suspended ministers took strong ground, and having 
separated from the church its by law established, 
they published a treatise in their own vindication, 
boldly declaring that the imposition of mere human 
appointments, such as the wearing of particular vest¬ 
ments by the clergy, was a decided infringement on 
Christian liberty, which it was not only lawftd but a 
duty to resist. In the face of persecution, and under 
threats of the royal displeasure, the Puritans, who, 
since the Act of Uniformity had been passed in 1562, 
were sometimes called Nonconformists, continued to 
hold their private meetings. Their first attempt to 
engage in public worship was rudely interrupted by the 
officers of justice, and under colour of law several were 
sent to prison and were afterwards tried. The party, 
however, continued to increase, and so infected were 
the younger students at Cambridge with the Puritan 
doctrines, that the famous Thomas Cartwright, with 
300 more, threw off their surplices in one day within 
the walls of one college. 

The religious condition of England at this time 
was truly deplorable. “The churchmen,” says 
Strype in his Life of Parker, “heaped up many 
benefices upon themselves, and resided upon none, 
neglecting their cures; many of them alienated their 
lands, made unreasonable leases, and wastes of their 
woods; granted reversions and advowsons to their 
wives and children, or to others for their use. 
Churches ran greatly into dilapidations and decays; 
and were kept nasty and filthy, and indecent for 
God's worship. Among the laity there was little 
devotion. The Lord’s day was greatly profaned, 
and little observed. The common prayers were not 
frequented. Some lived without any service of God 
at all. Many were mere heathens and atheists. The 
queen’s own court was an harbour for epicures and 
atheists, and a kind of lawless place, because it stood 
in no parish. Which things made good men feat- 
some sad judgments impending over the nation." 

To provide a remedy for the ignorance and ineffi¬ 


ciency of the clergy, associations were established in 
different dioceses for the purpose of conducting “ pro- 
phesyings,” as they were willed, or private exposi¬ 
tions of difficult passages of Scripture. These meet¬ 
ings, however, excited the jealousy of the queen, who 
issued an order for their suppression. The parlia¬ 
ment seemed to be somewhat disposed to mitigate 
the sufferings of the Puritans, and in 1572 two bills 
were passed having that object in view. Encour¬ 
aged by this movement in their favour, they prepared 
a full statement of their grievances, under the title 
of an 1 Admonition to the Parliament,’ and in this 
document, which is understood to have been the pro¬ 
duction of Cartwright, the parliament was urged to 
reform the churches. Instead of obtaining redress, 
several of the leading Puritans were imprisoned and 
treated with great severity'. The decided opposition 
which the queen had manifested to all reform in the 
church, led the Puritans to surrender all hope of any 
legislative act in favour of their views, and being 
most of them Presbyterians in principle, those of 
them resident in London and its neighbourhood 
formed themselves into a presbytery', and although 
the step thus taken called forth from the queen an¬ 
other proclamation enforcing uniformity, other pres¬ 
byteries were formed in neighbouring counties. 

The Puritans were now effectually separated from 
the Church of England, and were organized un¬ 
der a different form of church polity. But the inde¬ 
pendent attitude which they had thus assumed 
rendered them only the more obnoxious to the queen 
and the High Church party. Strong measures were 
adopted, accordingly, to discourage them and destroy 
their influence; many of them being silenced, im¬ 
prisoned, banished, and otherwise oppressed. In 
1580, an act of parliament was passed prohibiting 
the publication of such books or pamphlets as assail¬ 
ed the opinions of the prelates and defended those of 
the Puritans. This was followed in the same session 
by another act authorizing the infliction of heavy 
fines and imprisonment upon those who absented 
themselves from “ church, chapel, or other place 
where common prayer is said according to the Act 
of Uniformity." 

The effect of these harsh and rigorous enactments 
was to render the Puritans bolder and more deter¬ 
mined. No longer limiting their complaints against 
the Established Church to some of her outward rites 
and ceremonies, some of them even went so far as 
to renounce her communion, and to declare her as 
scarcely entitled to the name of a Christian Church. 
One of the leaders of this extreme section of the 
Puritan party was Robert Brown, who is thought to 
have been the founder of the Independent or Congre¬ 
gational churches in England. (See Brownists.) 
The greater number of the Puritans, however, were 
either Presbyterians, or Btill retained their connec¬ 
tion with the Church of England. But in all cir¬ 
cumstances they were the objects of the most bit-- 
ter and unrelenting hostility on the part of Eliza- 
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both. The tide of persecution ran high and strong. 
In vain did the House of Commons attempt to throw 
the shield of their protection over the poor oppressed 
Puritans; the queen was inexorable,and her faithful 
parliament was compelled to yield. 

In this state of matters all hope of a legislative 
remedy was abandoned, and the Puritan ministers set 
themselves to devise plans for their own usefulness 
and efficiency as Christian teachers. A Book of 
Discipline was prepared for their direction in their 
pastoral work; and this document was subscribed by 
upwards of 500 of the most devoted ministers in 
England. The High Church party now took a bold 
step in advance. Dr. Bancroft, in a sermon which 
he preached at Paul’s Cross on the 12th of January 
1588, maintained the divine right of bishops, thus 
exposing the Puritans to the charge of heresy. The 
promulgation of a doctrine so novel and startling, 
excited the utmost, commotion throughout all Eng¬ 
land. Many of the moderate supporters of Episco¬ 
pacy were not prepared to coincide in the extreme 
view which Dr. Bancroft had taken, and the friends 
of royal supremacy were alarmed lest the propaga¬ 
tion of such opinions might lead to an infringement 
of the queen's prerogative as head of the Church of 
England. The Puritans, on the other hand, were for 
a considerable time disposed to treat the whole mat¬ 
ter with ridicule, and, accordingly, the famous Martin 
Mar-Prelate Traots were issued at this time, charac¬ 
terized by the most pungent wit and caustic satire 
levelled against the bishops and their supporters. 
These anonymous pamphlets were circulated in great 
numbers throughout the country, and read with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of the people. The 
authors of these clever though coarse productions, 
were never discovered, and their damaging effect up¬ 
on the High Church party was only arrested by the 
seizure of the printing-press from which they had 
been thrown off. 

But the evil which Bancroft wrought was not limit¬ 
ed to the extravagant assertion of the divine right of 
Episcopacy; he persecuted the Puritans with such 
relentless fury, that in one year 300 ministers were 
silenced, excommunicated, imprisoned, or compelled 
to leave the country. An act was passed for the 
suppression of conventicles on pain of perpetual 
banishment. In short, throughout the whole reign 
of Elizabeth the Puritans were assailed with the most 
cruel persecution in almost every conceivable form. 
At length, as the life of the despotic queen ap¬ 
proached its close, the hopes of the oppressed and 
down-trodden party began to revive. The throne, 
when vacant, was likely to be filled by James VI. of 
Scotland, whose education in a Presbyterian coun¬ 
try, as well as his avowed preference for a Presby¬ 
terian Church, were likely to predispose him to 
favour their views. At length, on the 24th of March 
1603, Queen Elizabeth died, and the Scottish king 
was proclaimed sovereign of England. The Puri¬ 
tans lost no time iu taking steps to call the atten¬ 


tion of the new king to the heavy grievances un¬ 
der which they had long laboured. Accordingly, as 
James was travelling southwards to take posses¬ 
sion of the English throne, a document, commonly 
known by the name of the Millenary Petition, was 
put into his hands, in the preamble of which the 
petitioners declared—and hence the name—“ That 
they, to the number of more than a thousand minis¬ 
ters, groaned under the burden of human rites and 
ceremonies, and cast themselves at his majesty’s 
feet for relief.” This petition was signed by 750 
ministers, which was probably about one half of 
the Puritan ministers in England. As was to 
have been expected, the Prelatic party also assail¬ 
ed the royal ear with plausible statements of their 
High Church views. James professed to have a 
peculiar skill in theological debate, and by way of 
appearing to be impartial, he arranged a public dis¬ 
cussion of the contested points to take place in his 
presence on an appointed day. This is well known 
as the Hampton Court Conference, which ended n 
convincing the Puritans that they were utterly mis¬ 
taken in looking for protection, not to speak of 
favour, from the new monarch, who lmd evidently 
become a sudden convert from Presbytery to Epis¬ 
copacy, and that too of the strongest and most High 
Church character. 

James had no sooner ascended the throne of Eng¬ 
land than he began to manifest a disposition to be 
still more tyrannical and despotic than even Eliza¬ 
beth herself had been. The high commission which 
had long been an engine of the most cruel oppression 
against the Puritans was continued; subscription to 
canons and articles was enforced with the utmost 
rigour, and those ministers who refused to subscribe 
were silenced or deposed. Thus insulted and op¬ 
pressed, both by the government and the dominant 
party in the church, the Puritans felt it to be im¬ 
portant that their true principles should be thoroughly 
understood by the people. With this view a trea¬ 
tise was published, entitled ‘English Puritanism,’ 
which afforded a full and impartial statement of their 
peculiar opinions. 

The extent to which James was disposed to push 
the royal prerogative was well fitted to awaken 
alarm both in the parliament and the people. 
Both civil and religious liberty were evidently in 
danger, and parliament prepared to interfere and 
to demand redress of grievances which had now be¬ 
come intolerable. “ But the king,” says Dr. Ilethcr- 
ington, “met all their remonstrances and peti¬ 
tions for redress with the most lofty assertions of 
his royal prerogative, in the exercise of which he 
held himself to be accountable to God alone, affirm¬ 
ing it to be sedition in a subject to dispute what a 
king might do in the height of his power. The par¬ 
liament repeated the assertion of their own rights, 
accused the high commission of illegal and tyranni¬ 
cal conduct, and advocated a more mild and merciful 
course of procedure towards the Puritans. Offended 
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with the awakening spirit of freedom thus displayed, 
the king, by the advice of Bancroft, dissolved the 
parliament, resolved to govern, if possible, without 
parliaments in future. This arbitrary conduct on 
the part of James aroused, in the mind of England, 
a deep and vigilant jealousy with regard to their sov¬ 
ereign’s intentions, which rested not till, in the reign 
of his son, it broke forth in its strength, and over¬ 
threw the monarchy.” 

Deprived of all hope of redress, numbers of the 
Puritans tied to the Continent, and some of them 
having there become imbued with the principles of 
Independency, returned to introduce that system of 
church polity into England. Thus arose a body of 
Christians, which ere long assumed a prominent place 
both in the religious and political history of the king¬ 
dom. The king, though a professed religionist, was 
still more a politician, and so completely was the 
former character merged in the latter, that he had 
come to rank all as Puritans who dared to limit the 
royal prerogative or to uphold the rights and liberties 
of the people as established by law and the constitution 
of the country. And to the maintenance of despotism 
in the state he added also the fostering of unsound 
theology in the church, avowing his hostility to the 
Calvinistic views in which he had been reared in 
Scotland, and bestowing his favours upon those of 
the English clergy who were beginning to teach 
Arminian sentiments. The condition of the country, 
both in a political and religious aspect, was every 
day becoming more deplorable, and matters were fast 
ripening for a great national convulsion, when the 
death of James in 1625, and the accession of his son 
Charles I., arrested the revolutionary tendencies 
for a time. Additional cruelties, however, were 
inflicted upon the Puritans under the new reign; 
fresh ceremonies of a thoroughly Romish char¬ 
acter were introduced by Laud with the royal sanc¬ 
tion; and in consequence, numbers who refused 
to conform were obliged to seek refuge in other 
countries. A few years before the new reign had 
commenced, a body of Puritans, unable longer to 
endure the persecution to which they were exposed, 
had embarked as exiles, seeking a new home on the 
western shores of the Atlantic, and had formed a 
settlement in New England, destined to be the 
1 foundation of a new empire. This colony of the 
pilgrim fathers received vast accessions in conse¬ 
quence of the arbitrary measures of Laud. An 
association for promoting emigration to New Eng¬ 
land was formed on a large scale. Men of rank and 
influence, and ejected Puritan ministers of high stand¬ 
ing, encouraged the scheme, and a grant of land from 
the government was applied for. The government 
was not opposed to the design, and a patent was ob¬ 
tained for the government and company of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay. Emigrants to the number of 200 set 
sail, and landing at Salem in 1629, established a new 
colony there. Next year 1,500 left the shores of 
England, including many both of wealth and educa¬ 
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tion. The desire for emigration on the part of the 
oppressed Puritans continued to gather strength, and 
year after year large numbers of them proceeded to 
New England. Neale alleges, that had not the civil 
power interfered to check the rage for emigration, in 
a few years one-fourth part of the property of the 
kingdom would have been taken to America. But 
the government became alarmed, and a proclamation 
was issued, “ to restrain the disorderly transporting 
of his majesty’s subjects, because of the many idle 
and refractory humours, whose only or principal end 
is to live beyond the reach’of authority." Next day 
an order appeared to “ stay eight ships now in the 
river of Thames prepared to go for New England,” 
and the passengers, among whom was Oliver Crom¬ 
well, were obliged to disembark. Notwithstanding 
the check thus given to emigration, it is calculated 
that during twelve years the emigrants amounted 
to no less than 21,000 persons. 

The tyrannical conduct of Charles and his minions, 
both in the government and the church, soon pre¬ 
cipitated the country into all the horrors of a civil 
war, which ended in the death of the king by the 
axe of the executioner, and in the establishment of 
the commonwealth under the protectorate of Crom¬ 
well. By the Act of September 10th, 1642, it was 
declared that prelacy should be abolished in Eng¬ 
land, from and after the 5th of November 1643, and 
it was resolved to summon together an assembly of 
divines in order to complete the necessary reforma¬ 
tion. In the meantime various enactments were 
passed for the suppression of some of the most 
crying evils, and for affording some support to those 
Puritan ministers who Imd been ejected in former 
times for non-conformity, or had recently suffered 
from the ravages of the king’s army. For nine 
months after the passing of the Act for the abolition of 
prelacy, there was no fixed and legalized form of 
church government in England at all. Even Charles 
had consented to the removal of the bishops from 
the House of Lords; and though he had not sanc¬ 
tioned the abolition of the hierarchy, yet a large 
party regarded the measure as called for in the 
circumstances of the country. In this state of mat¬ 
ters the Westminster Assembly of Divines was con¬ 
vened, consisting largely of Puritan divines, who 
had gradually become attached to Presbyterian¬ 
ism. The Independent or Congregational party in 
the Assembly, however, though few in point of 
number, yet had sufficient influence to prevent pres¬ 
bytery from being established in England. Through¬ 
out the days of the Commonwealth Puritanism 
existed in the form chiefly of Independency. On 
the 25th of December 1655, Cromwell issued a pro¬ 
clamation that thenceforth no minister of the Church 
of England should dare to preach, administer the 
sacraments, or teach schools, on pain of imprison¬ 
ment or exile. After the Restoration of Charles II. 
in 1662, the name of Puritan was changed into that 
of Non-Conformists, which comprehended all who 
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1 refused to observe the rites and subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Church of England in obedience to 
the Act of Uniformity. By this act nearly 2,000 
ministers of the Church of England were ejected 
from their charges and thrown into the ranks of the 
Non-Conformists. 

PUSEYITES. See Anglo-Catholics. 

PUTO, an island famous in the annals of Bud- 
hism in China. For a thousand years it has been 
devoted to the religious rites and services of the Bud- 
hists in that country. It is one of the most easterly 
islands of the Cliusan archipelago, and is about 70 
miles from the mainland near Ningpo. It is about 
five miles long, and from one to two broad. Here 
Chinese Budhism may be seen in perfection, its rites 
being carefully practised in the great temple. I.ong 
before daylight some of the priests rise to matins 
and strike the bells and drums to rouse the gods 
from sleep. Again in the forenoon they are at their 
devotions; and in the afternoon, sometime before sun¬ 
set, they are summoned to vespers. At nine o’clock 
at night some of them repeat the ceremony of the 
morning. Besides this there are several services 
performed to order for the special benefit of some 
individual for which they are paid. 

PYANEPSIA, a festival in honour of Apollo , 
celebrated among the ancient Greeks every year at 
Athens. It is said to have been first instituted by 
Theseus, and intended to be a feast of rejoicing at 
the completion of harvest. Hence, in the proces¬ 
sion which took place on the occasion, an olive- 
branch, wrapped in wool and laden with the fruits of 
the harvest, was carried along by a boy amid strains 
of joyful music. The procession marched to the 
temple of Apollo, at the entrance of which the olive- 
branch was planted. Some have alleged that at this 
festival every Athenian planted an olive-branch in 
front of his house, and allowed it to remain there 
till the next festival, when a new one was substituted 
in its place. 

PYItA, the funeral pile of wood among the an¬ 
cient Greeks on which dead bodies were often 
burned. The body was laid on the top, and in the 
heroic ages it was customary to burn along with the 
corpse, animals and even captives or slaves. Oils 
and perfumes were also thrown upon the fire. When 
the body was consumed and the pyre was burnt 
down, the lire was extinguished by throwing wine 
upon it, and the friends collected the bones, which 
they washed with wine and oil, and placed in urns. 

PYK/EUM, a fire-temple among the ancient Per¬ 
sians. It was simply an enclosure, in the centre of 
which was placed the sacred fire, and the pyrseum 
was so constructed that the solar rays could not fall 
directly upon the sacred fire which it contained. 
The first pyramm was built by Zoroaster at Balk in 
Persia; and thence the sacred fire was conveyed to 
other tire-temples both in Persia and in India. See 
Parsers, Persians (Religion of the Ancient). 

PYRAMIDS, immense masses of building in 


Egypt; the earliest by many centuries of all exist- [ 
ing monuments. They are situated near Cairo, in 
the middle between the upper and the lower coun¬ 
try. The age of these giant structures has been a 
frequent subject of discussion among the learned. 
Some have conjectured them to be of antediluvian 
origin. At all events they were regarded 2,500 
years ago as monuments of antiquity. The largest 
and the most important are the pyramids of Gizeh. 
These are three in number, of vast size, having sev¬ 
eral other smaller ones immediately adjoining them. 
The probable uses of these buildings have given rise to 
numberless dissertations, and yet the problem is still 
unsolved. Sometimes they have been imagined to 
be vast repositories for hidden treasures, at other 
times as magnificent fire-temples or astronomical 
observatories. Herodotus, however, regards them ; 
as nothing more than sepulchral monuments reared 
by the pride, and vanity, and superstition of tyrant 
monarchs. Afterall the learned labour and research 
which have been expended upon the subject, the | 
almost universal opinion is identical with that of 
the Grecian historian. “They are probably,” says 
Professor Robinson, “ the earliest as well as the 
loftiest and most vast of all existing works of man 
upon the face of the earth; and there seems now 
little room to doubt that they were erected chiefly, 
if not solely, as the sepulchres of kings.” In this 
view of the matter we find a very ingenious account | 
of the process of construction of the great pyramid j 
in Gliddon’s ‘ Discourses on Egyptian Archaeology | 
“ When a king began his reign, one of the first things 
he did was to level the surface of the rock for the 
base of the pyramid which was to cover his tomb, and 
excavate a chamber underground for the reception of 
the body, with a passage communicating with the 
surface. That being done, he built a course of ma¬ 
sonry over it, corresponding in size with the excava¬ 
tion. If the king died during the year, a small 
pyramid was thus formed; if he continued to live a j 
second, a second course was added, and so on for | 
every future year, from which it is evident that the j 
size of the pyramid was necessarily proportioned to |) 
the length of the king’s reign. On his death a finish 
was put to the work by filling up the angles of the |1 
masonry with smaller stones, and then placing ob- i j 
long blocks one upon another, so as to form steps 1 
from the base to the apex ; after which, beginning at 
the top and working downwards, these stones were i 
bevelled off at the corners, so as to give the pyramid 
a smooth surface, and leave it a perfect triangle. It 
was a misconception of this process which occa¬ 
sioned a laugh at Herodotus for saying the pyramids 
were finished from the top downwards, but this was , 
actually the case. Nothing can exceed the beauty 11 
of the masonry, for by this skilful contrivance each j | 
stone of the casing capped the next so as to leave no i 
vertical joints, thus combining yearly increase with - j 
out alteration in form, and perfect durability when 
completed. I observed that the interior of the great 
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pyramid is one solid mass of masonry. This is not, 
however, exactly the case. There are within it a 
hall, two chambers—called the king’s and the queen’s 
chamber—a hole, supposed to have been a well, and 
two air passages, to give ventilation ; but these do 
not form together one-sixteen-hundredth part of the 
entire area, the rest being perfectly solid.” Dr. 
Dud' also, as the result of a personal examination 
of the pyramids, says, •“ What then are these huge 
structures? Standing where we now do, the ques¬ 
tion seems scarcely to admit of reasoning at all. 
There is an intense feeling, and we cannot help it. 
There is, in spite of ourselves, an overwhelming sen¬ 
sation, that they are sepulchral monuments, and 
nothing more. Wherever we turn, what do our eyes 
behold? Close to the very base of these mighty 
fabrics, and around them for miles in all directions, 
are numberless subterranean excavations, pits, or 
catacombs, in which have been discovered sarcophagi 
and piles of the embalmed dead. Around them, 
in all directions, are numberless supernal edifices, 
mounds, or tumuli, in which, when opened, have 
been found bones, and fragments of wooden cases, 
and bandaged mummies. And in any of the pyra¬ 
mids which have been explored, what has ever yet 
been found except some vaulted chambers, a sarco¬ 
phagus, and a few mouldering bones ? Altogether, 
it seems utterly impossible to stand here, surrounded 
by such an endless variety of indisputable memo¬ 
rials of the dead,—differing not less in size than in 
form and structure,—without being resistlessly im¬ 
pressed with the conviction that we are really stand¬ 
ing in the centre of a vast Necropolis, or city of the 
dead—as resistlessly impressed with that conviction, 

as if encompassed by the monuments of the largest 
churchyard in Christendom; and that these tower- 
ing pyramidal piles are only the most gigantic of 
ten thousand clustering mausoleums." 

PYRRHON1 STS. See Sceptics. 

PYTHAGOREANS. See Italic School. 

PYTHIA, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, who 
gave forth the oracular responses of the god. At 
first there was only one Pytlna, but afterwards there 
were always two who alternately took their seat 
upon the tripod. 

PYTHIAN GAMES, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks. They were celebrated on a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Delphi in honour of 
Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. On one occasion they 
were held at Athens. It has been said that they 
originated in a musical contest, which consisted in 
singing a hymn in honour of Apollo with an accom¬ 
paniment on the cithara. Afterwards chariot-races, 
and also foot-races, were introduced, its forming part 
of the games. At one time they were celebrated at 
the end of every eighth year, but in the forty-eighth 
Olympiad they began to be held at the end of every 
fourth year. It was probably in spring that the 
celebration took place, and it lasted for several dayB. 
They appear to have been regularly observed down 
to the end of the fourth century. Lesser Pythian 
games were celebrated in many other places where the 
worship of Apollo was introduced. See Games. 

PYTIIIUS, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
Pytho, the ancient name of Delphi, where he had 
his most famous oracle. 

PYX, the box or shrine in which the Romanists 
keep the host or consecrated wafer. 

C 

QUADRAGESIMA (Lat. fortieth), a name for¬ 
merly given to the first Sunday in Lent, from the 
fact of its being forty days before Easter. 

QUADRIFUONS, a surname of the Roman god 
Janus, who was sometimes represented with four 
foreheads, which probably symbolized the four sea¬ 
sons of the year. 

QUAKERS. See Friends (Society of). 

QUANWON, a Japanese deity. See Canon. 

QUARTERS (Gods of the Five), Chinese dei¬ 
ties who preside over the north, south, east, west, and 
centre. Theyftre more dreaded by the people than any 
other gods, and are supposed to exercise control over 
pestilential diseases. The most costly of all the Chi¬ 
nese festivals is in honour of these dreaded angels of 
death. It is observed regularly iu the fourth mouth, 

it. 

and is the great religious festival of the year. It is 
celebrated by a grand procession on a large and very- 
expensive scale, not only in the towns, but in many 
of the villages. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. See Ashtarotii, 
Tien-how. 

QUESTMEN. See Churchwardens. 

QUETZALCOATL, the benignant deity of the 
Toltecs, who entered Mexico in the seventh century. 
Under the influence of the “Feathered Serpent,” as 
his name implies, the couutry rapidly advanced in 
prosperity and wealth. The high state of civiliza¬ 
tion, however, to which the Toltecs had attained was 
speedily followed by a period of national decline, 
caused by the malignant opposition of the god Tcz- 
catlipoca. From him Quetsalcoatl received a magical 
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potion, which lie had no sooner quaffed, than lie felt 
himself compelled to quit the region which had been 
so much benefited by his labours, and to proceed 
southwards, until he reached Cholula, where he was 
raised to the rank of a deity, and a temple erected 
to his honour, the ruins of which are still looked 
upon as among the most splendid remains of Mexican 
mythology. See Mexico (Religion of Ancient). 

QUIDS, an ancient Roman goddess personifying 
rest and tranquillity. 

QUIETISTS. See Mystics. 

QUINISEXTINE COUNCIL, the name given to 
a council held at Constantinople A. r>. G92. It was 
properly the seventh general council, and supplied 
canons for the church, particularly canons of disci¬ 
pline, which the fifth and sixth had neglected to 
make. Being thus a kind of supplement to the 
fifth and sixth general councils, it was called Conci¬ 
lium Quiniscxlum. Its meetings were held in a hall 
in the imperial palace, called Trullus; hence it re¬ 
ceived the name also of the Trullan council. It was 
composed chiefly of Oriental bishops, and its can¬ 
ons were publicly received in all the churches within 
the territories of the Greek emperors. It declared 
persons lawfully married to be separated on a charge 
of heresy being substantiated against them. It con¬ 
demned also the compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

QUINQUARTICULANS, a name applied in the 
seventeenth century to those Arminians who agreed 
with the Reformed in all doctrinal points, except the 
five articles contained in their remonstrance. See 
Armenians. 

QUINQUATRIA, an ancient Roman festival 
celebrated in honour of Minerva on the 19th of 
March. Some writers allege that its observance 
was limited to one day; others, however, say, that it 
lasted for five days. This last is the opinion of 
Ovid, who considers it to have been a festival held 
in commemoration of the birtli-day of Minerva; and 

hence it was customary for women on that day to 
consult diviners and fortune-tellers. 

QUINQUENNALIA, games celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in imitation of the Greek festi¬ 
vals at the end of every four years. On these occa¬ 
sions keen competitions were carried on in music, 
gymnastics, and horse-racing. Quinquennalia were 
observed in honour of Julius Csesar, and also of Au¬ 
gustus ; but they seem to have been celebrated with 
peculiar splendour under Nero, from whose time 
they were discontinued, until at length they were 
revived by Domitian in honour of Jupiter Capito¬ 
linas. 

QUINTILIANS, a sect which arose in Phrygia 
in the second century, deriving their name from 
Quintilia their leader. One of their chief pecu¬ 
liarities was, that they regarded women as en¬ 
titled to take upon themselves sacred offices. They 
considered Eve ns having become possessed of 
remarkable gifts, in consequence of being the first 
to partake of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. They referred to Miriam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron, ns having been a prophetess, and the 
four daughters of Philip, the deacon, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, as having also been pro¬ 
phetesses. Following these Scriptural examples 
they had females who officiated as prophetesses 
dressed in white. The errors of the Quintilians were 
condemned by the council of Laodicea a. d. 320. 
Tertullian charges the sect with opposing baptism, 
and wrote a work expressly against this heresy. 

QUIRINALIA, a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Romans in honour of Qiiirinus. It was kept 
on the 17th of February, being the day on which 
Romulus, who was called Qiiirinus, was said to have 
been carried up to heaven. 

QWAN-TI, the god of war among the Chinese. 
Magnificent processions are held in honour of this 
deity. 

ll 

UA A, one of the principal deities of the Polyne¬ 
sians or South Sea Islanders. The 'third order of 
divinities appears to. have been the descendants of 
Ran; these were numerous and varied in their char¬ 
acter, some being gods of war, and others of medi¬ 
cine. 

RAB, a title of dignity among the Hebrews given 
to doctors skilled in the law. The prophets and the 
men of the great synagogue, and all the learned from 
the times of.Hillel, were contented to be called by 
their own names without any title. The title came 

L 

originally from the Chaldees, for before the captivity 
it is used only as applied to the officers of the king 
of Babylon, but afterwards it came to be used in 
connection with the Babylonian doctors. 

RABBAN, a similar title to the preceding, but 
more excellent than Rabbi, which again is superior to 
Rah. The first who is said to have been called 
Rabban , was Simeon the son of Hillel, who is sup¬ 
posed to have been the aged saint who took the 
Saviour in his arms. Those teachers who boasted 
of royal descent from David assumed the title of 
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RABBANIM — RABBINISM. 


Rabbin. It is said to have been ascribed to only 
seven men. 

RABBANIM, a school of Jewish doctors in Spain, 
which extended over nine generations from the com¬ 
mencement of the eleventh century to the end of the 
fifteenth. The founder of this school, which suc¬ 
ceeded to the Gaons (which see), was Itabbi Samuel 
Ilallevi. sumamed Hauragid or the prince. He is 
generally regarded as the first Rabbino-Mayor, or 
prince of the captivity in Spain, A. i). 1027. The 
last of the line of Spanish Rabbanim was Rabbi 
Isaac Aboab of Castile, who left that kingdom after 
the edict of banishment in 1492, and took refuge in 
Portugal, where he ended his days. 

RABBI, a frequent and highly valued title of the 
Hebrew doctors, or teachers of the law. It began 
to be used only a short time before the birth of 
Christ, when, instead of the schools of the prophets 
and worship on high places, we have the sanhedrims 
and the synagogues. Rabbi was a superior title to 
Rah , and was applied chiefly to the Judsean doctors, 
in contradistinction from the Babylonian, who were 
usually called by the name of Rnb. There were 
several gradations of literary rank which it was 
necessary to pass through before reaching the dig¬ 
nity of Rabbi. When a scholar who aspired to 
literary distinction had made considerable proficiency, 
and was thought worthy of a degree, he was by im¬ 
position of hands made companion to a Rabbi. This 
ceremony’, which was designed to imitate that follow¬ 
ed by Moses in setting apart Joshua, was accom¬ 
panied with the form of words, “ I associate thee, 
and be thou associated." When he was considered 
tube capable of teaching others, he was called Rabbi. 
Thus there were three gradations of literary rank, 
Scholars, Companions, and Rabbis. When public 
disputations were held in the schools or synagogues, 
the Rabbis sat in reserved or chief seats; the Com¬ 
panions sat upon benches or lower forms, and the 
Scholars upon the ground at the feet of their teachers. 

“The office of the Rabbis,” we are told, “ consisted 
in preaching in the synagogues, in offering up pray¬ 
ers and supplications, in explaining the law, resolving 
all cases of conscience, and instructing the youth. 
They had also the power of binding and loosing. 
Great volumes have been composed in order to ex¬ 
plain this phrase, but if divines had attended to its 
original meaning among the Jews, from whom our 
Saviour borrowed it, the dispute would have soon 
I been terminated, or rather it would never have com¬ 
menced. For the true meaning of the phrase was, 
that the Rabbin was invested with the power of de¬ 
claring what was allowed, and what was forbidden. 
He bound, when he prohibited the use of any thing 
that defiled ; and he loosed, when he declared it to be 
lawful. But when any synagogue was few in number, 
and consequently poor, one Rabbin discharged the 
duties both of judge and doctor, and had the care of 
the poor, and of deciding all differences which arose 
among the members of the church. When the Jews, 
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however, were sufficiently numerous and opulent, 
they appointed a house of judgment, (See Beth- 
Din,) where all questions were determined; they 
appointed three pastors to each synagogue, and the 
instruction of the youth was appropriated to the 
Rabbis. The Rabbis were also invested with the 
power of creating doctors. This was formerly pecu¬ 
liar to the head of the captivity in the East, and 
previous to the days of Hillel, private doctors or¬ 
dained their own disciples, but they relinquished 
that honour in favour of that celebrated man. In 
process of time, however, a society of doctors was 
formed, who created all the new Rabbis. This is 
the most solemn inauguration, but as it cannot al¬ 
ways be practised, this power is employed by pri¬ 
vate doctors. Some are of opinion that the imposi¬ 
tion of hands, which was derived from Moses, ought 
, only to take place in the Holy Band, therefore, to 
avoid violating this law, the Rabbis, particularly in 
Germany, only create new doctors by word of mouth, 
without the imposition of hands. They likewise 
restrict their power to particular things. To one 
they appropriate the power of explaining the law; 
to another the power of judging: nor must they 
exercise their respective authorities in the presence 
of their masters. It was always necessary that their 
power should be confirmed by the house of judg¬ 
ment.” 

Among the modern Jews, individuals who are 
well versed in the Talmud easily acquire the title of 
Rabbi, which is little more than an honorary dis¬ 
tinction. In every country or large district there is 
a presiding Rabbi or Chacam (which see), who not 
only exercises spiritual authority over the Jews 
within his jurisdiction, but even civil authority also, 
as far as is consistent with the laws of the country. 
They celebrate marriages ami declare divorces, 
preach in the synagogues, and preside over acade¬ 
mies. The studies of the Rabbis are directed either 
to the letter of Scripture, in which case they are 
called Canutes ; or to the traditions and oral law 
of the Talmud, in which case they are termed Rab- 
binists; or to the mysteries of the Cabbala, when 
they receive the name of CabbalisLi. 

RABBINISM, a system of religious belief which 
prevailed among the modern Jews from the disper¬ 
sion to the latter end of the last century. Its dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is, that it declares the oral law 
to be of equal authority with the written law of 
God, and identifies tradition with the present opi¬ 
nions of the existing church. Moses Mendelsohn, a 
distinguished German Jew of the last century, was 
the main cause of destroying the power of Rabbinism 
over the Jewish mind. The system, indeed, is now a 
tottering fabric, and Rationalism has taken the place 
of Judaism, which has. accordingly, lost many of its 
characteristic peculiarities. Jewish infidelity has 
come to a common understanding in many’ of its 
tenets with the Gentile infidelity. They have, from 
the days of Mendelsohn, been gradually approximat- 
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ing to one another, and tlie Jews, more especially 
on the Continent of Europe, are multitudes of them 
making common cause with the infidel in denying 
the truth of all revealed religion. See Jews (Mo¬ 
dern). 

RABBONI (Heb. my master), a term of respect 
and honour used by Mary Magdalene to the Re¬ 
deemer when she first recognized him after his resur¬ 
rection. It occurs in John xx. 16. 

RACOVIAN CATECHISM, a Socinian or Uni¬ 
tarian catechism which was published in Poland in the 
seventeenth, century. It was composed by Smalcius, 
a learned German Socinian who had settled in Poland, 
and by Moskorzewski, a learned and wealthy noble¬ 
man. It derived its name from being published at 
llacow, a little town in Southern Poland, which con¬ 
tained a Socinian school celebrated over all Europe. 
The catechism was published in Polish and Latin; 
and an English translation of it appeared in 1652 at 
Amsterdam. In the same year the English parlia¬ 
ment declared it to contain matters that are blas¬ 
phemous, erroneous, and scandalous, and ordered, in 
consequence, "the sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
to seize all copies wherever they might be found, and 
cause them to be burnt at the Old Exchange, London, 
and at the New Palace, Westminster.” Mr. Abra¬ 
ham Rees, in 1817, published a new English transla¬ 
tion of this catechism, accompanied by an historical 
notice. There are, properly speaking, two Racovian 
catechisms, a larger and a smaller. The writer of 
the smaller was Valentine Smalcius, who drew it up 
in German, and first published it in 1605. The 
larger was likewise published in German by the same 
Smalcius in 1608, and in the following year was 
translated into Latin. It was afterwards revised and 
amended by Crellius and Scblichtingius; and after 
their death it was published in 1665, by Wissowalius 
and Stegmann. In 1684, a still more complete 
edition, with notes, appeared. 

RADHA VALLABHIS, a Hindu sect who wor¬ 
ship Krishna as R(Ulhd Vallabha , the lord or lover of 
Rdilhd. This favourite mistress of Krishna is the 
object of adoration to all the sects who worship that 
deity, but the adoration of Rddhd is of very recent 
origin. The founder of this sect is alleged to have 
been a teacher named I lari Vans , who settled at 
Vrindavau, and established a Math there, which in 
1822 comprised between forty and fifty resident 
ascetics. He also erected a temple there, which 
still exists. 

RAI DASIS, a Hindu sect founded by Rdi Das, 
a disciple of lldmdnand. It is said to be confined to 
the chamars, or workers in hides and in leather, 
and amongst the very lowest of the Hindu mixed 
tribes. This circumstance, as Professor H. II. Wil¬ 
son thinks, renders it difficult if not impossible to 
ascertain whether the sect still exists, 
i RAIN DRAGON (The), a Chinese deity, from 
whose capacious mouth it is believed the waters are 
spouted forth which descend upon the earth in the 


form of rain. This god is worshipped by those who 
cultivate the soil, only, however, when his power is 
felt either by the absence of rain, or by too abundant 
a supply. Sometimes the farmers earnestly implore 
him to give them more rain and sometimes less. In 
cases of drought, each family keeps erected at the 
front door of the house a tablet on which is inscribed, 
“To the Dragon King of the Five Lakes and the 
Four Seas.” Before this tablet, on an altar of incense, 
they lay out their sacrificial offerings to propitiate 
the gods. Processions are also got up, among the 
farmers particularly, to attract the favour of the gods. 
On these occasions there may sometimes be seen a 
huge figure of a dragon made of paper or of cloth, 
which is carried through the streets with sound of 
gongs and trumpets. 

RAIN-MAKERS, sorcerers in various oriental 
countries, who are believed to have the power of pro¬ 
curing rain. Such impostors are to be found univer¬ 
sally among the tribes of Africa and Asia, and among 
the North American Indians. “The whole art of 
these pretenders," says Dr. Jamieson, “consists in 
their superior acquaintance with the stated laws of 
nature, in observing the changes of the moon—the 
flight of birds—the temperature of their bodies—or 
such other circumstances as old experience may have 
established to be prognostics of the weather; and, 
consequently, whenever these tokens appear of so 
decided a character as makes it safe to predict the 
approach of rain, which in tropical countries happens 
much more frequently than with us, they fail not to 
enhance their reputation by sounding the note of 
premonition as widely as possible. It may well be 
expected, however, that cases will often occur, in 
which they will be brought to a stand; and as the 
greatest dexterity alone can extricate them with 
credit and safety from the difficulties of such a situa¬ 
tion, the cunning prophets are not always forward in 
putting themselves in the way of their duty, but 
avoid it as much as they can, until the clamours of the 
people become so loud and importunate, that they 
dare no longer refuse. In such a crisis, well know¬ 
ing that, with an excited populace, the transition is 
not great from confidence to contempt of their powers, 
and that the bastinado or death is the certain punish- 
ment of failure, they set themselves, in their usual 
manner, to bring down the expected shower; and on 
its non-appearance, they fall upon a thousand ingeni- j 
otts devices to shift the cause of disappointment from 
themselves. Their common stratagem is to lay the 
blame on some aged or decrepid individual, suspected 
of witchcraft, or of having the influence of an evil 
eye; and while they are practising their incantations 
with all their might to no effect, they suddenly assume 
an indignant countenance, and singling out some in¬ 
dividual in the crowd, pour on him a torrent of re¬ 
proaches, as being the guilty cause of the gods with¬ 
drawing the clouds, and locking up their treasures of 
rain. The deluded people are caught by the snare; 
and satisfied that the heavens will never be pro- 
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pitiated, but by the blood of the unhappy man whose 
offences have brought on the calamity of drought, 
put liitn to instant death, and wait in confident ex¬ 
pectation that the favour of the gods will descend on 
them in an early and seasonable shower. So strong 
a hold have these impostors obtained of the minds of 
the heathen people of the East, that almost every 
tribe has a rain-maker as one of their most important 
personages; and even those who are so far enlight¬ 
ened as to know something of the regular laws of 
nature cannot free their minds from some apprehen¬ 
sion of the power of these pretenders to injure their 
crops; and missionaries have often had to mourn 
over the conduct of persons, of whom better things 
might have been expected, but who went with gifts 
and offerings to consult the rain-makers in a season 
of drought. Mr. Campbell relates, that ‘a rain¬ 
maker at Latakoo, who was unsuccessful, first said 
it was because he had not got sufficient presents of 
cattle. A fter getting more, he was still unable to 
bring it. lie then desired them first to fetch him a 
live baboon; hundreds tried, but could not catch one. 
lie next demanded a live owl, but they could not find 
one. No rain coming, they called him rogue, im¬ 
postor, and ordered him away.’ Another traveller 
mentions the case of a celebrated rain maker among 
the North American Indians, who met with a harder 
fate than his brother of the Caffres. The rain having 
overflowed the fields to a great extent, in the middle 
of harvest, and destroyed a luxuriant crop, the people 
I imputed the calamity to his ill-will, in having influ¬ 
enced his deity against them." 

RAMANANDIS, a Hindu sect which addressed 
its devotions particularly to Ramachatulra, and the 
divine manifestations connected with Vishnu in that 
incarnation. The originator of this sect was Rdmtt- 
nand, who is calculated by Professor H. H. Wilson 
to have flourished in the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century. He resided at 
Benares, where a mat’ll or monastery of his followers 
is said to have formerly existed, but to have been 
destroyed by some of the Mussulman princes. The 
IWmdnandis reverence all the incarnations of Vishnu, 
but they maintain the superiority of Riima in the 
present or Kali- Yug , though they vary considera¬ 
bly as to the exclusive or collective worship of the 
male and female members of this incarnation. The 
ascetic and mendicant followers of Rdmanand are by 
far the most numerous sectaries in Gangetic India; 
in Bengal they are comparatively few; beyond this 
province, as far as to Allahabad, they are probably 
the most numerous, though they yield in influence 
and wealth to the Saiva branches. From this point 
they are so abundant as almost to engross the whole 
of the country along the Ganges and Jumna. In 
the district of Agra they constitute seven-tenths of 
the ascetic population. The numerous votaries of 
the RiCm£nandis belong chiefly to the poorer classes, 
with the exception of the Rajputs aud military Brah¬ 
mans. 
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RA.MISTS, the followers of Peter Ramus, a French 
logician in the sixteenth century, who distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle. From the high estimation in which the Sta- 
gyrite was at that time held, it was accounted a 
heinous crime to controvert his opinions, and Ramus, 
accordingly, was tried aud condemned as being guilty 
of subverting sound morality and religion. The sole 
ground of his offence was, that he lmd framed a sys¬ 
tem of logic at variance with that of Aristotle. “ The 
attack which Ramus made,” says the elder M'Crie, 
in his 1 Life of Melville,’ “ on the Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy was direct, avowed, powerful, persevering, and 
irresistible. He possessed an acute mind, acquaint¬ 
ance with ancient learning, an ardent love of truth, 
and invincible courage in maintaining it. He had 
applied with avidity to the study of the logic of 
Aristotle; and the result was a conviction, that it 
was an instrument utterly unfit for discovering truth 
in any of the sciences, and answering no other pur¬ 
pose than that of scholastic wrangling and di-gladia- 
tion. His conviction he communicated to the pub¬ 
lic; and, in spite of all the resistance made by 
ignorance and prejudice, he succeeded in bringing 
over a great part of the learned world to his views. 
What Luther was in the church, Ramus was in the 
schools. He overthrew the infallibility of the Sta- 
gyrite, and proclaimed the right of mankind to think 
for themselves in matters of philosophy — a right 
which he maintained with the most undaunted forti¬ 
tude, and which he sealed with his blood. If Ramus 
had not shaken the authority of the long-venerated 
Organon of Aristotle, the world might not have seen 
the Novum, Organum of Bacon. The faults of the 
Ramean system of dialectics have long been acknow¬ 
ledged. It proceeded upon the radical principles of 
the logic of Aristotle ; its distinctions often turned 
more upon words than things; and the artificial 
method and uniform partitions which it prescribed in 
treating every subject were unnatural, and calculated 
to fetter, instead of forwarding, the mind in the dis¬ 
covery of truth. But it discarded many of the use¬ 
less speculations, and much of the unmeaning jargon 
respecting predicables, predicaments, and topics, 
which made so great a figure in the ancient logic. 
It inculcated upon its disciples the necessity of 
accuracy and order in arranging their own ideas, 
and in analyzing those of others. And as it advanced 
no claim to infallibility, submitted all its rules to the 
test of practical usefulness, and set the only legiti¬ 
mate end of the whole logical apparatus constantly 
before the eye of the student, its faults were soon 
discovered, and yielded readily to a more improved 
method of reasoning and investigation.” 

After the death of Ramus, his logic found very 
extensive favour and acceptance in various countries 
of Europe. It was introduced by Melancthon into 
Germany; it had supporters also in Italy ; and even 
in France itself, where the logic of the Stagyrite was 
held in veneration, the Ramean system was largely 
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favoured. Andrew Melville taught the doctrines of 
Ramus at Glasgow, and his work on logic passed 
through various editions in England before 1600. 
The same system was also known at this time in 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. 

RAMRAYAS, a sect of the Sikhs, deriving its 
appellation from Rama Raya, who flourished about 
a. n. 1660. They are by no means numerous in 
Hindustan. 

RANTERS. See Methodists (Primitive). 

RAPPIST3. See Spiritualists. 

RASKOLNIKS, that is, Schismatics, the general 
name used to denote the various sects which have 
dissented from the Russo-Greek Church., The tint 
body which left the Established Church was the sect 
of the Stripolniks, which arose in the fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury. Another more remarkable sect, appeared in 
tbe latter part of the fifteenth century in the republic 
of Novgorod, teaching that Judaism was the only 
true religion, and that Christianity was a fiction, 
because the Messiah was not yet. born. The chief 
promoters of this sect were two priests called Diony¬ 
sius and Alexius, the proto-papas of the cathedral of 
Novgorod, one named Gabriel,' and a layman of 
high rank. These secret Jews conformed outwardly 
to the Greek Church with so great strictness, that 
they were reputed to be eminent saints, and one of 
them, Zosimus by name, was raised in 1400 to 
the dignity of the archbishop of Moscow, and thus 
became head of the Russian Church. By the 
open profession of adherence to the Established 
Church of the country, the members of this Jew¬ 
ish, or rather Judaizing sect, managed to con¬ 
ceal their principles from public notice; but they 
were at length dragged to light by Gennadius, bishop 
of Novgorod, who accused them of having called 
the images of the saints logs; of having placed these 
images in unclean places, and gnawed them with their 
teeth; of having spit upon the cross, blasphemed 
Christ and the Virgin, and denied a future life. 
The grand-duke ordered a synod to be convened at 
Moscow on the 17th October 1400, to consider these 
charges, and although several of the members wished 
to examine the accused by torture, they were obliged 
to content themselves with anathematizing and im¬ 
prisoning them. Those, however, who were sent 
back to Novgorod, were more harshly treated. “ At¬ 
tired,” says Count Krasinski, “ in fantastic dresses, 
intended to represent demons, and having their heads 
covered with high caps of bark, bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion. 'This is Satan’s militia,' they were placed back¬ 
wards on horses, by order of the bishop, and paraded 
through the streets of the town, exposed to the in¬ 
sults of the populace. They had afterwards their 
caiis burnt upon their heads, and were confined in a 
prison—a barbarous treatment undoubtedly, but still 
humane considering the age, and compared to that 
which the heretics' received during that as well as 
the following century in Western Europe." 

The metropolitan Zosimus, finding that the sect to 


which he secretly belonged was persecuted as here¬ 
tical, resigned his dignity in 1494, and retired into a 
convent. About the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury a number of these Judaizing sectarians fled to 
Germany and Lithuania, and several others who re¬ 
mained in Russia were burnt alive. The sect seems 
to have disappeared about this time, but there is still 
found, even at the present day, a sect of the Ras- 
kolniks, who observe several of the Mosaic rites, and 
are called Subotniki, or Saturday-mcn, because they 
observe the Jewish instead of the Christian Sabbath. 

Soon after the Reformation, though Protestant 
.doctrines were fora long time unknown in Russia, 
a sect of heretical Raskolniks arose who began 
to teach that there were no sacraments, and that 
the belief in the divinity of Christ, the ordinan¬ 
ces of the councils, and the holiness of the saints, 
was erroneous. A council of bishops convened to 
try the heretics, condemned them to be imprisoned 
for life. Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century various sects arose in consequence of the 
emendations introduced into the text of the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Liturgical books by the patriarch 
Nicon. This reform gave rise to the utmost commo¬ 
tion in the country, and a large body both of priests 
and laymen violently opposed what they called the 
Niconian heresy, alleging that the changes in ques¬ 
tion did not correct, but corrupt, the sacred books and 
the true doctrine. The opponents of the amended 
books were numerous and violent, particularly in the 
north of Russia, on the shores of the White sea. 
By the Established Church they were now called Ras- 
kolniks, or Schismatics. They propagated their opi¬ 
nions throughout Siberia and other distant provinces. , 
A great number of them emigrated to Poland, and 
even to Turkey, where they formed numerous set¬ 
tlements. Animated by the wildest fanaticism many 
of them committed voluntary suicide, through means 
of what they called a baptism of tire; and it is be¬ 
lieved that instances of this superstition occur even 
now in Siberia, and the northern parts of Russia. 

The Raskolniks are divided into two great branch¬ 
es, the Popcmchins and the Bezpo}K>vschins, the for¬ 
mer having priests, and the latter none. These 
again are subdivided into a great number of sects, 
all of which, however, are included under the general 
name of llaskolnilcs. The Popovscliins are split into 
several parties, in consequence of a difference of 
opinion among them on various points, but particu¬ 
larly on outward ceremonies. They consider them¬ 
selves as the true church, and regard it as an impera¬ 
tive duty to retain the uncorrected text of the sacred 
books. They consider it to be very sinful to shave 
the beard, to eat hares, or to drive a carriage with 
one pole. The separation between the Raskolniks 
and the Established Church was rendered complete 
by Peter the Great, who insisted upon all his sub¬ 
jects adopting the civilized customs of the West, 
among which was included the shaving of the beard. 
Peter’s memory is in consequence detested by the 
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Raskolniks; and some, of them maintain, that he 
was the real Antichrist, having shown himself to be 
so by changing the times, transferring the beginning 
of the year from the first of September to the first of 
January, and abolishing the reckoning of the time 
from the beginning of the world, and adopting the 
chronology of the Latin heretics, who reckon fiom 
the birth of Christ. 

The most numerous class of the JRaskolniks are 
adherents of the old text, who call themselves Staio- 
vertzi, those of the old faith, and are officially called 
Staroobradtzi, those of the old rites. There are very 
numerous sects also included under the general deno¬ 
mination of Bezpopovuchins, or those who have no 
priests. The most remarkable are the Skoptzi , or 
Eunuchs; the Khlestovschiki, or Flagellants; the 
Malakancs and the Duchobortzi. But the purest of 
all the sects of Russian dissenters are the Martinista , 
who arose in the beginning of the present century, and 
have signalized themselves by their benevolence 
and pure morality. See Russo-Gkf.kk Church. 

RATES (Church). See Cuurch-Ratks. 

RATIONALISTS, a name given to two classes 
of infidels, the one having a reference to the works 
of God, and the other a reference to his Word. 
The former kind of Rationalism, as a form of in¬ 
fidelity, has pervaded various works on science, 
and the latter various works on theology. The 
former, therefore, may for the sake of distinction 
be termed Rationalism in science, and the latter 
Rationalism in theology. The scientific Rationalist, 
though an infidel, is neither an Atheist nor a Pan¬ 
theist. Me believes in the existence of a God and in 
the original creation of all things by His almighty 
power, but denies his continued providence, and 
alleges that the universe is independent of his pre¬ 
sence and control, being regulated by certain fixed 
and self-operating laws. This species of infidelity 
has prevailed both in ancient and in modern times. 
It was the doctrine of the ancient atomic philoso¬ 
phers, and of the Epicurean school. Plato condemned 
it as an impious and blasphemous system. In the 
last century it was a favourite system with the Eng¬ 
lish deistical writers as well as the Encyclopaedists of 
the French school. In our own day, also, a class of 
able scientific writers has adopted the same line of 
thought. La Place laboured to prove the dynamical 
possibility of the formation of a planetary system 
according to the known laws of matter and motion, 
lie has been followed by M. Comte, the founder of 
the sect of the Positivists, who has attempted, on 
mathematical principles, to verify the hypothesis. 
The anonymous author of the ‘Vestiges of the Na¬ 
tural History of Creation,’ goes farther still than 
either La Place or M. Comte, and tries to account by 
natural laws for the origin both of suns and of solar 
svstems. “ It is impossible,” he says, “ to suppose 
a distinct exertion or fiat of Almighty power for the 
formation of the earth, wrought up as it is in a com¬ 
plete dynamical connection, first with Venus on the 


one hand and Mars on the other; and secondly 
with all the other members of the system.” 

But the theory of development is considered by 
its supporters as accounting not only for the forma¬ 
tion of the world, but also for that of the various tribes 
of animals and vegetables which exist upon it. “ Wo 
call in question,” says the author of tire ‘Vestiges,’ 

“ not merely the simple idea of the unenlightened 
mind that God fashioned all in the manner of an 
artificer, seeking by special means to produce special 
effects, but even the doctrine in vogue amongst men 
of science, that creative fiats were required for each 
new class, order, family, and species of organic 
beings as they successively took their places upon 
the globe, or as the globe became gradually fitted 
for their reception.” “No organism,” says Dr. 
Oken, “ has been created of larger size than an infu¬ 
sorial point. No organism is, nor ever has one been 
created, which is not microscopic. Whatever is 
larger has not been created, but developed. Man 
has not been created, but developed." Thus do 
these Rationalist philosophers allege, that all things, 
animal and vegetable, and even man himself, have 
been developed from infusorial points. “The the¬ 
ory,” as Dr. James Buchanan well remarks, “ rests on 
two very precarious foundations;—the assumption ot 
spontaneous generation, on the one hand, and the I 
assumption of a transmutation of species on the other. 
Each of these assumptions is necessarily involved in 
any attempt to account for the origin of the vegeta- j 
ble and animal races by natural law, without direct 
Divine interposition. Forif, after the first organism 
was brought into being, the production of every 
subsequent type may be accounted for simply by a 
transmutation of species, yet the production of the 
original organism itself, or the first commencement 
of life in any form, must necessarily be ascribed 
either to a creative act or to spontaneous generation. 

A new product is supposed to have come into being, 
differing from any that ever existed before it, in the | 
possession of vital and reproductive powers; and 
this product can only be ascribed, if creation be 
denied, to the spontaneous action of some element, 
such as electricity, on mucus or albumen. In this 
sense, the doctrine of spontaneous generation seems 
to be necessarily involved in the first step of the pro¬ 
cess of development, and is, indeed, indispensable if j 
any account is to be given of the origin of vegetable and 
animal life ; but in the subsequent steps of the same 
process, it is superseded by a supposed transmutation 
of species, whereby a lower form of life is said to 
rise into a higher, and an inferior passes into a more J 
perfect organism. But we have no experience either 
of spontaneous generation, on the one hand, or of a 
transmutation of species on the other. Observa¬ 
tion luis not discovered, nor has history recorded, an 
authentic example of either.” 

Another manifestation of Rationalism allied to the 
views of the men of science to whom we have re¬ 
ferred is, that of an ethical school represented by 
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the late Mr. George Combe, who taught, in his 
‘Constitution of Man,’ that spiritual religion must 
be supplanted “ by teaching mankind the philosophy 
of their own nature, and of the world in which they 
live.” And the same doctrines have been advanced 
with still greater boldness by the school of Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Owen. Rationalism, with this latter class of 
thinkers, is viewed as the science of material cir¬ 
cumstances. Man has in himself, they affirm, the 
elements of indefinite moral improvement, which 
have only to be developed by the influences of earth 
in order to bring about the perfection of the human 
being. If man be only educated rationally, all the 
evils of his nature will, in their view, be entirely 
cured. “ Material circumstances are something,” 
says Mr. Pearson, in his ‘ Essay on Infidelity,’ “ but 
the school of Owen makes them everything. The 
human will is no doubt influenced by them, but our 
Rationalists maintain, in opposition to consciousness, 
that it is controlled by them. Man is made a passive 
creature. This is plainly implied in the fond ana¬ 
log}' of the sun acting upon the earth. Emerson has 
said, 1 man is here, not to work, but to be worked 
upon.’ And the men of this school tell us that our 
characters are the necessary result of our organiza¬ 
tion at birth, and subsequent external influences over 
which we have no control. ‘ The germs of intelli¬ 
gence and virtue are expanded or blasted by them,’ 
and thus the whole human character is formed. It 
is not so. Our subjective constitution is not such 
an inert, helpless thing. We are conscious of pos¬ 
sessing a faculty which gives us control over external 
circumstances; so that, taking this into account, it is 
true that character is the result of our subjective 
nature, and of the objective influences acting upon 
it. But, in this system of naturalism, the great facts 
of man's moral nature are ignored. One portion of 
the field of phenomena is dwelt upon as if it were 
the whole, and the other portion, which to a reflec¬ 
tive mind is no less obvious, is overlooked. The eye 
is turned outward and lost in material things. It 
does not direct its glance down into the depths of 
human consciousness, and fails to perceive the more 
wondrous things of the spirit. A sense of responsi¬ 
bility, and moral sentiment, are great truths in the 
natural history of man. They are phenomena just 
as palpable to the eye that looks inward, as any of 
the material circumstances are to the eye that looks 
outward. But the Owen school either loses sight of 
these phenomena in human nature, or would assign 
them to a blind necessity, a source from which the 
unsophisticated mind refuses to receive them. Then 
there is the stubborn though mysterious fact of 
human depravity, which it either winks at or entirely 
overlooks, and for counteracting which it accordingly 
makes no provision. The wonder is how the abet¬ 
tors of such a system can read history, or look upon 
the world around them, without perceiving, on the 
one hand, how individuals or communities, placed 
amid the most favourable external circumstances, 


have continued corrupt and corrupters; and how, on 
the other hand, persons more unfavourably situated 
have, notwithstanding, become exemplars of virtue. 
A theory that ascribes so much to the mere outward 
relations, and leaves no room for an influence coun¬ 
teractive of bad ones or efficacious to good ones, is 
condemned by experience as well as by religion. 
But perhaps its advocates would remove it from 
such a tribunal, by affirming that no community has 
ever yet been placed in such a paradisaical state as 
rationalism would place it. In such a case, it must 
bear the double stigma of being godless and utopian." 

RATIONALISTS (Theological), a class of 
thinkers who, in matters of faith, make reason the 
measure and rule of truth. The first who used it in 
this sense was Amos Comenius in 1661. In this gen¬ 
eral view of the subject, Rationalism is found in the 
history of all positive religions, and in the most va¬ 
ried forms. All the great philosophers of antiquity 
were Rationalists. We find the rationalistic spirit 
manifesting itself in the heresies of the first and 
second centuries of the Christian Church, in the So- 
cinian doctrines of later times, and more especially 
in the writings of many German theologians during 
the last half century. Professor Halm recognizes 
Kant as the founder of the modern Rationalism ; but 
Semler of Halle was the first who taught the theory 
of interpretation, which represents the sacred writers 
as accommodating themselves to the prejudices of 
those whom they addressed. The characteristic fea¬ 
tures of Rationalism in theology are thus described by 
Dr. Kalmis: “While the symbolical works of the 
church declare Scripture to be the Word of God, the 
rule of all truth, Rationalism makes reason to be so; 
while the confession of the church makes justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ the fundamental doctrine, 
Rationalism makes virtue to be so. Let us consider 
a little more closely the formal principle from which 
Rationalism draws its name. It is reason which, 
in matters of faith, decides what is true, and what 
false. Now, he who reviews the most varied results 
which, in the development of mankind, reason has 
brought forward as regards God and divine things ; 
—he who considers the diversity of the doctrines of 
philosophy regarding God, since Descartes;—he 
who considers that Mendelssohn, who held that it 
was possible by clear notions to find the truth, and 
Kant, who held the very opposite, are equally great 
authorities with this school;—he will, above all, de¬ 
mand an answer to the questions: What reason? 
Which are the principles, the laws, the results of 
reason in matters of faith ? But, concerning all 
these questions, great silence is observed in the 
principal doctrinal works of Rationalism. And this 
silence, so inconceivable at first sight, is only too con¬ 
ceivable on a closer examination. That whichRation- 
alism calls reason is nothing else than the principle of 
llluminism: Clearness is the measure of truth. But 
that which was clear to Rationalism, was just the sum 
of the.convictions which the age of llluminism enter- 
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tained. The one tiling which is sure, and established, 
and necessary, is virtue. It is on the foundation of 
this that God and immortality are taken for granted 
—whether in consequence of a proof, or as an axiom, 
amounts to the same thing. The sum of truths 
which, in England, France, and Germany, were de¬ 
clared to be the natural and original religion, was by 
Rationalism assumed as certain truths, without en¬ 
tering upon the proof how they were connected with 
the substance of reason. One understands how it 
was that Rationalism could be the prevailing ten¬ 
dency of the age. He who makes the reason of his 
age the highest rule of truth, is of course borne on 
the height of his age. Now, the Rationalists brought 
the principle regarding the use of reason into har¬ 
mony with the views of the church regarding Scrip¬ 
ture, by asserting that Rationalism was the sub¬ 
stance of Scripture. According to the doctrine of 
the church, the Scripture is the Word of God, inas¬ 
much as the Holy Spirit revealed it to the sacred 
writers; but Rationalism rejected the idea of an 
immediate divine influence in general, and of a super¬ 
natural communication of divine truth in particular. 
That which the doctrine of the church calls Holy 
Spirit is nothing else than religious enthusiasm, 
which is an altogether natural product of our spirit. 
It is only in this sense that an inspiration of the 
sacred writers can be spoken of. The writings of 
the Old and New Testament are purely human pro¬ 
ductions, which are to be viewed and explained like 
every other literature.” 

So early as the middle of last century, Germany 
may be considered as having commenced its great 
apostasy from the truth of God. The causes of this 
remarkable theological declension are probably to 
be traced to the peculiar circumstances of the period. 
Deism was then prevailing as a fashionable form of 
religion in England, and materialism in France; 
Frederick the Great was spreading the poison of 
infidelity in his Prussian dominions, and the French 
revolution was unsettling the minds of men in every 
country of Europe. With these combined delete¬ 
rious influences operating upon the mind of Ger¬ 
many, it is scarcely to be wondered at that many of 
the ablest writers were either wholly indifferent or 
decidedly hostile to the Christian religion. Thus a 
deistic and Pelagian Rationalism, which deprived 
Christianity of all that was supernatural, and re¬ 
duced it to a mere religion of nature, took possession 
of the pulpits, and the schools, and the university 
chairs. Hence it passed throughout the various ram¬ 
ifications of society. The grossest perversions of 
the Word of God were openly taught by Paulus of 
Heidelberg, Rohr of Weimar, Wegscheider of Halle, 
and Bretschneider of Gotha. This earlier school of 
Rationalism, which is nearly broken up in Germany, 
was thoroughly materialistic in its tendencies, deny¬ 
ing all that is miraculous in Scripture, and endeavour¬ 
ing to explain it away by resolving it into a delusion 
of the senses, or an exaggeration either of the author 
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or the copyist. Strauss was the founder of a new 
and more idealistic school of Rationalism, alleging, in 
his 1 Das Leben Jesu,’ that “ it is time to substitute 
a new method of considering the history of Jesus for 
the worn-out idea of a supernatural intervention and 
a naturalist explanation.” He admits miracles, ac¬ 
cordingly, to be interwoven with the historical 
Scriptures, but he resolves them into myths or alle¬ 
gories designed to convey some moral lesson. The 
origin of the pantheistic and transcendental school 
to which Strauss belongs is to be traced to the 
philosophy of Hegel, which, applied to theology, re¬ 
solves the whole gospel history into mythological 
fables. The writers of the Tlibingen school, who 
followed in the wake of Strauss, taught that all the 
books of the New Testament, with the exception of 
five, were the fabrications of the second century, and 
that the Christianity of the church, far from origi¬ 
nating with Christ himself, rose out of the early 
heresies, more especially the Gnostic. The organ of 
this class of Rationalists was the 1 Hallesche Jalir- 
biicher,’ which openly denied the existence of a per¬ 
sonal God, and of the personal immortality of the 
soul. In pushing their theory to such an extent, 
the Strauss school has called forth a decided reaction 
in the theological literature of Germany. Numerous 
orthodox and anti-rationalistic writers have appeared, 
among whom may be mentioned Neander, Tholuek, 
and Ebrard, whose apologetic treatises, in opposition 
to Strauss, have done much to revive a purer Ger¬ 
man theology. 

The effect of the resistance made to the spread 
of Rationalism was, that for a time it seemed to 
have almost disappeared. It underwent, however, 
a partial revival between the years 1844 and 1848, 
in the movement of the Lichtfreunde, headed by 
Uhlicli, and of the German Catholics headed by 
Rouge. The revolution of 1848 seemed to promise 
the ultimate triumph of Rationalism, but the follies, 
abuses, and excesses of the period led to a com¬ 
plete and most salutary reaction. Rationalism dis¬ 
appeared from nearly all the theological chairs of 
the universities, and the standard of a pure Chris¬ 
tianity was raised in almost all the German States, 
especially in Prussia. The consequence has been, 
that a more scriptural mode of thinking has exten¬ 
sively displaced Rationalism from the public mind. 
Both in Britain and America Rationalist doctrines 
have found not a few able supporters. Theodore Par¬ 
ker’s ‘ Discourses,’ Emerson’s 1 Essays,’ Newman’s 
1 Phases of Faith,’ and Mackay’s 1 Progress of the 
Intellect,’ all evince that the intellectual war of Chris¬ 
tendom, which has been going forward in Germany 
during the last half century, has begun to be waged 
on both sides of the Atlantic with an activity and a 
zeal which betoken a strenuous and protracted strug¬ 
gle. See Humanists, Illuminism. 

READER, an officer in the ancient Christian 
Church, whose duty it was to read the Scriptures in 
the audience of the people. There is no mention of 
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readers as existing in tlie church till about the year 
200; but when appointed they were solemnly or¬ 
dained, and ranked among the number of the clergy, 
Such officers still subsist not only in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but also in several Protestant 
churches. Isidore, in the fifth century, says, “ It is 
the office of the reader clearly to pronounce the 
lessons, and with a loud voice to make known what 
the prophets have predicted.” It is remarkable that 
before the time of Justinian children frequently were 
ordained to the office of readers. Thus we are in¬ 
formed that Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who died in a. d. 520, had been ordained a reader 
when scarcely eight years of age. To such an ex¬ 
tent was this abuse carried, that the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian, in 541, enacted that none should be ordained 
to the office of reader under eighteen years of age. 

In the Church of Rome the reader is thus conse¬ 
crated to his office. Kneeling before the bishop 
with a candle in his hand, he is presented with the 
Rook of Church Lessons, and is thus admonishe ', 
“ Chosen, most dear son, to be a reader in the house 
of God, know your office and fidfil it. . . Have 
a care that the words of God, namely, the sacred 
lesson, be given forth distinctly and plainly to the 
understanding and edification of the faithful; and 
free from all mistake, lest the truth of the divine 
lesson through your carelessness be corrupted. There¬ 
fore, when you read, you should stand in an elevated 
place to be heard and seen by' all.” In the Greek 
Church, readers are said to have been ordained by 
imposition of hands. It has been the practice of the 
Church of England to admit readers in those churches 
or chapels where the endowment is so small that no 
regular clergyman will take the charge. 

Immediately after the Reformation in Scotland, 
to supply the want of Protestant ministers it was 
considered right to continue the order of readers, 
and, accordingly, the First Rook of Discipline, com¬ 
piled in 15G0, under the title of “Readers," says, 

“ To the churches where no ministers can be had 
presently, must be appointed the most apt men that 
can distinctly read the common prayers and the 
Scriptures, to exercise both themselves and the 
church, till they grow to greater perfection. And 
in process of time, he that is but a reader may 
attain to a farther degree, and by consent of the 
church and discreet ministers, may be permitted 
to minister the sacraments; but. not before that 
he be able somewhat to persuade by wholesome 
doctrine, and be admitted to the ministry, as be¬ 
fore is said. Some we know that, of long time, 
have professed Christ Jesus, whose honest corn er 
sation deserveth praise of all godly men, and whose 
knowledge also might greatly help the simple, and 
yet they only content themselves with reading. 
These must be admitted, and, with gentle admoni¬ 
tion, encouraged with some exhortation to comfort 
their brethren ; and so they may be admitted to the 
administration of the sacraments. But such readers 


as neither have had exercise nor continuance in 
Christ’s true religion, must abstain from ministration 
of the sacraments till they give demonstration of 
their honesty and further knowledge, that none be 
admitted to preach but they that are qualified there¬ 
for, but rather be retained readers; and such as are 
preachers already' not found qualified by the super¬ 
intendent, be placed to be readers.” 

Such being the opinion of the Scottish reformers, 
many parishes, which could not obtain ministers, 
were early provided with readers, and even in those 
parishes which obtained ministers, readers also were 
often engaged as assistants to the ministers. The 
proper business of the readers at that period was to 
read the prayers out of the Book of Common Order 
and the Scriptures, every morning and evening where 
the people were able to assemble so frequently in 
the church, and also on the Sabbath, for a short time 
before the ringing of the last bell, where there was a 
minister to preach ; and where there was none the 
service performed by the reader was the whole of 
what the people enjoyed. Readers appear in Scot¬ 
land not only to have proclaimed the banns of mar¬ 
riage on the Sabbath, but also after the Reformation, 
if not before it, to have had the power of solemnizing 
marriage. The Westminster Assembly of Divines 
put an end to the office of readers as not being an 
office of Divine appointment, yet they allowed that, 
with the consent of the presbytery, pastors and 
teachers might employ in that work probationers, or 
such as intend the ministry. 

REALISTS, a class of thinkers among the school- | 
men of the Middle Ages, who maintained that uni- 
versals or generic ideas possess an objective reality. 
The opposition between the systems of the Realints 
and the Nominalists (which see), runs through the 
whole theology as well as philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. Nor did it originate so late in the history of 
the world ; its fundamental principles are to be found 
in the philosophical systems of antiquity, particu¬ 
larly the antagonistic modes of thinking of Plato and i 
Aristotle. These principles are also found to pervade 
Christian theology from its commencement. It was I 
not, however, till the close of the eleventh century, 
when the scholastic theology took its rise, that, in con¬ 
sequence of the keen contest between Anselm and 
Roscellinus, the two parties were formed which occu¬ 
py so conspicuous a place in Mediaeval history. The 
Realists taught that generic ideas have an objeetiveex- i 
istence even apart from our thought; whereas the No¬ 
minalists asserted that they were mere abstractions, 
verbal signs, names, or, as Roscellinus termed them, 
a breath of the mouth. For some time the contest 
had no more than a metaphysical interest; but at 
length it came to be applied to particular doctrines 
of theology, and thus assumed great ecclesiastical 
importance. Thus, to refer to two instances adduced 
by Dr. Ullmann : “ In the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Deity or Being was the generic idea, but Fa¬ 
ther, Son, and Spirit, the concretes, or individuals, 










































which participate in that generality. To ascribe 
| independent reality to the generic idea of Deity, and 
thereby make the essence of the Trinity consist 
more in what is common to the three, than in the 
separate subjects, might lead to the conclusion that 
there is no real distinction of the persons, and that 
these have their true reality otdy in the Godhead 
generally, and not each one for himself. This was 
the consequence of Realism, and it approximated 
closely to Sabellianism or to the older Monarchism. 

If, however, no reality be ascribed to the generic 
idea of Deity, if it be considered as a mere mode of 
thought, then the substantial bond between Father, 
Son, and Spirit, is done away, and the conclusion 
may be drawn, that the Godhead has no positive 
existence in itself, and only exists in the three per¬ 
sons. Such was the consequence of Nominalism, 
viz., a relapse into Tritheism. Both consequences 
were objected, this by the one party and that by the 
other, to their respective opponents. Again, in the 
doctrine of the Divine attributes, these attributes 
were the universal, and God the individual to whom 
the universal was ascribed ; and when the Realists 
represented this universal, or, in other words, the 
Divine attributes, as things of independent exist- 
I ence, their adversaries objected to them that they 
were separating God from his attributes. If, on the 
other hand, the Nominalists urged that it was not 
right to speak of the justice or goodness of God, be¬ 
cause justice and goodness do not exist of themselves, 
but that we ought only to speak of a just God and a 
good God, they were accused by the Realists of sep¬ 
arating God from God and lapsing into Polytheism." 

The Realists may be considered as divided into 
two classes; those who held the Platonic Realism, 
or that which was adopted by Anselm; and those 
who held the Realism of Aristotle, which was sub¬ 
sequently adopted by Scotus. The former main¬ 
tained that generic ideas have a real and objective 
existence independent of actual things, and prior to 
them ns their creative prototypes. The latter main¬ 
tained that generic ideas have a real existence merely 
in and with the things, as that which is common to 
them all; and this view is also styled Formalism, 
since it regards ideas as the original forms of things. 
From Anselm’s days Platonic Realism exercised a 
powerful influence, but it passed into the Aristote¬ 
lian Realism when in course of time the doctrines of 
the Stagy rite obtained pre-eminence. By degrees, in 
the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
we And a class of eminent theologians and philoso¬ 
phers teaching doctrines which amounted to a sort of 
compromise between the views of the Realists and 
those of the Nominalists. Of this description was 
the mediatory theory of Thomas Aquinas, according 
to which he attempted to resolve the question of 
I ttniversals by applying his ideas concerning form 
and matter. Thus the matter of the universal idea of 
man is the union of the attributes of human nature, 
mid in this aspect the matter of universals may be | 


said to exist solely in each individual. The form of 
universals is the character orattribute of universality 
applied to this matter ; this character or attribute is 
obtained solely by abstracting what is peculiar to 
each object in order to fix the attention on what is 
common to many of them. Duns Scotus differed 
from Thomas Aquinas on the subject of universals, 
teaching that universals existed only formally in in¬ 
dividual things or objects. 

As the Reformation approached, the favourers of 
the new views were chiefly Nominalist*; though 
zealous reformatory characters were found even in 
the ranks of the Realist party, such as Wycliffe, 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague. In general, however, 
the leading reformers ranged themselves on the side 
of Nominalism. The dominant church was thoroughly 
Realistic, and, enlisting the civil government on its 
side, it aimed at the suppression of the opposite sect. 
In France and Germany the two parties carried on a 
fierce contest, not only in argument, but by means of 
accusations and civil penalties. In most places the 
Realists were more powerful than the Nominalists, 
and, in 1473, Louis XI. of France issued an edict 
prohibiting the latter sect from propagating their doc¬ 
trines, and ordering them to deliver up their books. 
In the following year he mitigated the severity of 
this edict, and in 1481 he restored the sect to its for¬ 
mer honours and privileges in the university of Paris. 
After the close of the fifteenth century no school¬ 
man of note appeared. The sixteenth may be consi¬ 
dered as the transition period from the scholastic to 
the modern philosophy, in which, though the terms 
Realist and Nominalist are no longer in use, the 
question is still argued among metaphysicians, 
whether the human mind is capable of forming gen¬ 
eral ideas, and whether the words which are sup¬ 
posed to convey such ideas be not simply general 
terms representing only a number of particular per¬ 
ceptions. 

REBAPTIZERS. See Anabaptists. 

RECOLLETS. See Discalceati. 

RED HEIFER. See Heifer. 

REFORMATION, that great and all-important 
change in religious doctrine and practice which was 
introduced by Luther in the sixteenth century. In 
the course of centuries numerous corruptions had 
crept into the creed, as well as the ceremonies of the 
Christian Church, more especially through the oper¬ 
ations of the papacy. These gradually accumulated, 
although from time to time faithful men had arisen 
who protested against every deviation from the pu¬ 
rity of primitive Christianity. Claude of Turin in 
the ninth century, Wycliffe in the fourteenth, and 
John Huss in the fifteenth, had made a noble stand 
against the corruptions and usurpations of the pa¬ 
pacy. The writings of Bernard and Augustin, in¬ 
deed, contain the germs of that sound Protestant 
doctrine which characterized the theology of the 
Reformation. See Luther. 

REFORMED CHURCHES. In the enlarged 
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sense of the expression, the Reformed churches com¬ 
prehend all those religious communities which sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the Church of Rome at the 
great Reformation in the sixteenth century, and in 
this wide signilication are included the Lutheran 
Church as well as the others. But it is customary 
with ecclesiastical writers to restrict the term Re¬ 
formed to all the other sects of the Reformation 
except the Lutheran. The Lutheran and the Re¬ 
formed churches then, in this use of the expression, 
form the two great branches of evangelical Protest¬ 
antism to which all other divisions of Protestants 
are subordinate. These two large sections agree in 
all the essential articles of faith, and even their chief 
points of difference are more of a scholastic than a 
practical character. The most important of all the 
points on which the Lutherans and the Reformed 
were opposed to one another, referred to the doc¬ 
trine of the Supper; the former holding the ac¬ 
tual bodily presence of Christ in and with the ele¬ 
ments, though denying the transubstantiation of 
the elements, the latter holding the real but spirit¬ 
ual presence of Christ in the eucharist. In the 
conference at Marpurg, in 1529, the Reformed di¬ 
vines begged the Lutherans to allow them mutually 
to regard each other as brethren, notwithstanding 
their difference of opinion on the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper. Luther, however, absolutely re¬ 
fused. Calvin again, in the year 1546, expressly 
declared that the Lutherans and the Reformed ought 
not to separate from each other and call each other 
heretics, because they were not agreed on the doc¬ 
trine of the real presence. And in the year 1631 
the subject came before the Reformed National Sy¬ 
nod of France at Lyons; and it was decided that 
their churches might consistently admit open and 
avowed Lutherans into their bodies. The Lutheran 
churches can claim only one founder, Luther: but 
the Reformed churches had many founders, such as 
Zwingli, CEcoIampadius, Bullinger, Farel, Calvin, 
Beza, Ursinns, Olevianus, Cranmer, Knox. None of 
these eminent men, however, largely though they 
contributed to the establishment and organization of 
the Reformed communion, gave name to it. “ It 
took its rise,” says Dr. Schaff, “in German Switzer¬ 
land, and found a home afterwards in the Palatinate, 
on the Lower Rhine, in Friesland, Hesse, Branden¬ 
burg, and Prussia. But it developed itself with 
more marked peculiarity and on a larger scale in the 
French, Dutch, and English nationalities. To get a 
proper idea of the power and extent of the Reformed 
communion, we must especially keep in view the 
national church, and the dissenting bodies of Eng¬ 
land, the various blanches of Presbyterian Scotland, 
and the leading evangelical denominations of Ameri¬ 
ca, which are all different modifications of the Re¬ 
formed principle, as distinct from Romanism, and 
Lutheranism. In Germany, it has always been mo¬ 
dified more or less by Lutheran, or rather Melanc- 
thonian influences, both to its injury, and to its 


advantage, so that it presents there neither that 
strict discipline, congregational self-government 
and practical energy and power, nor the rigorous 
extremes of the Calvinisfic bodies. With all her 
defects, the German Reformed Church is more elas¬ 
tic and pliable than her sisters of other nations, and 
occupies, so to speak, a central position between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, affected by the good 
elements of both, and capable also to exert a modi¬ 
fying influence in turn upon both.” 

The earliest of all the Reformed churches was un¬ 
doubtedly the Helvetic, or Swiss Reformed Church, 
founded by Ulrich Zwingli, who was soon after joined 
by John CEcoIampadius. These learned theologians 
were keenly opposed by Luther and his friends. A 
conference was held between Luther and Zwingli, but 
although the Saxon and the Swiss Reformer agreed 
on several points, they found it to be utterly impos¬ 
sible to come to a common understanding on the sub¬ 
ject of the Lord’s Supper. After the death of Zwingli, 
Martin Bucer endeavoured, by presenting the views 
of the Swiss Reformer in a modified shape, to bring 
about a compromise between the two parties. In 
this he so far succeeded, that, in 1536, Luther and 
Mehuicthon were prevailed upon to sign the Wit¬ 
tenberg Concordia, which was only, however, of 
short duration, and in 1544 Luther published his 
‘ Confession of Faith respecting the Lord’s Supper,’ 
in which he took so firm ground against the Swiss, 
that all attempts at a reconciliation were found to be 
utterly fruitless. 

The theology of the Reformed churches is more 
practical in its character, while that of the Lutheran 
churches is more speculative. The former makes 
the Holy Scriptures the only ride of faith and obe¬ 
dience, while the latter inclines to attach some weight 
to tradition. The former dwells more upon the ab¬ 
solute sovereignty and free grace of God, while the 
latter places these doctrines more in the background. 
The former, in treating of the Lord’s Supper, separ¬ 
ates carefully the sacramental sign from the sacra¬ 
mental grace, and teaches only a spiritual though 
real fruition of Christ in the Supper, through the 
medium of faith, on the part of the worthy commu¬ 
nicant, while the latter maintains the Lutheran dog¬ 
ma of the real presence of Christ in, with, and under 
the material elements, of the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and the oral manducation of it by the unwor¬ 
thy as well as worthy communicants. 

In the matter of government and discipline, the 
Reformed churches were organized on a more scrip¬ 
tural and popular basis than the Lutheran. They 
held as a fundamental principle the universal priests 
hood of believers. They introduced the offices of 
lay-elders and deacons, and instituted a system of 
strict discipline. In their religious rites and cere¬ 
monies, the Reformed churches have always been 
characterized by the greatest sobriety and simplicity ; 
though, on the continent of Europe more especially, 
they admit of instrumental music. “ They are un- 
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surpassed,” in the opinion of Dr. Scliaff, “in liberal- 
| ity, missionary zeal, practical energy, and activity, 
power of self government, and vigour of discipline, 
love of religious and civil freedom, and earnest, faith¬ 
ful devotion to the service of Christ.” 

Reformed churches are found chiefly in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, France, Great Britain and 
Ireland, and America. “The religious character of 
North America, viewed as a whole,” as we are in¬ 
formed by Dr. Scliaff, “ is predominantly of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic stamp, which modifies there 
even the Lutheran Church, to its gain, indeed, in 
some respects, but to its loss in others. To obtain a 
clear view of the enormous influence which Calvin’s 
personality, moral earnestness, and legislative genius, 
have exerted on history, you must go to Scotland 
and to the United States. The Reformed Church, 
where it develops itself freely from its own inward 
I spirit and life, lays special stress on thorough moral 
| reform, individual, personal Christianity, freedom and 
independence of congregational life, and strict church 
discipline. It draws a clear line between God and 
the world, church and state, regenerate and unregen¬ 
erate. It is essentially practical, outwardly directed, 
entering into the relations of the world, organizing 
itself in every variety of form; aggressive and mis¬ 
sionary. It has also a vein of legalism, and here, 
though from an opposite direction, falls in with the 
Roman Church, from which in every other respect 
it departs much farther than Lutheranism. It places 
, the Bible above every thing else, and would have its 
church life ever a fresh, immediate emanation from 
this, without troubling itself much about tradition 
and intermediate history. Absolute supremacy of 
the Holy Scriptures, absolute sovereignty of Divine 
grace, and radical moral reform on the basis of both, 
these are the three most important and fundamental 
features of the Reformed type of Protestantism.” 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
the only church which claims to be legitimately de¬ 
scended from the Covenanted Church of Scotland in 
her period of greatest purity, that of the Second Re¬ 
formation. It was that memorable period of Scottish 
history between 1C38 and 1650, which formed the 
era of the Solemn League and Covenant; of the 
Westminster Assembly; of the revolution which 
dethroned the first Charles, and asserted those prin¬ 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which all enlight ¬ 
ened Christians and statesmen are now ready with 
one voice to acknowledge and to admire. For their 
strict adherence to these principles Cameron, Car¬ 
gill, and Renwick shed their blood, and to these 
principles the Reformed Presbyterian Church still 
glories in avowing her attachment. As has already 
been noticed in the article Covenanters, on the 
j day after the execution of Charles I. was knowu at 
Edinburgh, his son, Charles II., was proclaimed 
king at the public Cross by the Committee of Es¬ 
tates, with this proviso, however, that “ before being 
admitted to the exercise of his royal power, he shall 
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give satisfaction to this kingdom in the things that 
concern the security of religion according to the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant." This condition or proviso was consi¬ 
dered as so necessary to the maintenance of the con¬ 
stitution of the country, as well as the promotion of 
the great principles of civil and religious liberty, that 
it was enacted both by the Parliament and the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. The document issued by the latter 
body exhibits, in the clearest manner, their design in 
insisting upon the subscription by the king. It is dat¬ 
ed 27th July 1G49, and contains the following import¬ 
ant statements : “ But if his majesty, or any having or 
pretending power and commission from him, shall 
invade this kingdom upon pretext of establishing 
him in the exercise of his royal power, — as it will be 
an high provocation against God to be accessory or 
assisting thereto, so will it be a necessary duty to 
resist and oppose the same. We know that many 
are so forgetful of the oath of God, and ignorant and 
careless of the interest of Jesus Christ and the gos¬ 
pel, and do so little tender that which concerns his 
kingdom, and the privileges thereof, and do so much 
doat upon absolute and arbitrary government for 
gaining their own ends, and so much malign the in¬ 
struments of the work of reformation, that they would 
admit his majesty to the exercise of his royal power 
upon any terms whatsoever, though with never so 
much prejudice to religion and the liberties of these 
kingdoms, and would think it quarrel enough to 
make war upon all those who for conscience’ sake 
cannot condescend thereto. But we desire all those 
who fear the Lord, and mind to keep their Cove¬ 
nant, impartially to consider these things which fol¬ 
low :— 

“ 1st, That as magistrates and their power is or¬ 
dained of God, so are they in the exercise thereof 
not to walk according to their own will, but accord¬ 
ing to the law of equity and righteousness, as being 
the ministers of God for the safety of his people, 
therefore a boundless and illimited power is to be 
acknowledged in no king or magistrate, neither is 
our king to be admitted to the exercise of his power 
as long as he refuses to walk in the administration 
of the same, according to this rule and the estab¬ 
lished laws of the kingdom, that his subjects may 
live under him a quiet and peaceable life in all god¬ 
liness and honesty. 

“ 2d, There is one mutual obligation and stipula¬ 
tion betwixt the king and his people; as both of 
them are tied to God, so each of them are tied one 
to another for the performance of mutual and reci¬ 
procal duties. According to this, it is statute and 
ordained in the eighth act of first parliament of 
James VI., ‘That all kings, princes, or magistrates 
whatsoever, holding their place, which hereafter shall 
happen in any time to reign and bear rule over this 
realm, at the time of their coronation and receipt of 
their princely authority, make their faithful promise 
by oath in the presence of the Eternal God, that 
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during the whole course of tlieir lives they shall 
serve the same Eternal God to the utmost of their 
power, according as he hath required in his most 
holy word, contained in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment ; and, according to the same word, shall main¬ 
tain the true religion of Christ Jesus, the preaching 
of his most holy word, and due and right ministra¬ 
tion of his sacraments now received and preached 
within this realm; and shall abolish all false religion 
contrary to the same; and shall rule the people com¬ 
mitted to their charge according to the will and the 
command of God revealed in his word, and according 
to the laudable laws and constitutions received with¬ 
in this realm; and shall procure to the utmost of 
their power to the Kirk of God, and the whole Chris¬ 
tian people, true and perfect peace in all time com¬ 
ing, and thus justice and equity be kept to all crea¬ 
tures without exception;' which oath was sworn 
first by King James VI., and afterwards by King 
Charles at his coronation, and is inserted in our Na¬ 
tional Covenant, which was approved by the king 
who lately reigned. As long, therefore, as his ma¬ 
jesty who now reigns refuses to hearken to the just 
and necessary desires of state and kirk propounded 
to bis majesty for the security of religion and safety 
of bis people, and to engage and to oblige himself 
for the performance of bis duty to bis people, it is 
consonant to scripture and reason, and the laws of 
the kingdom, that they should refuse to admit him 
to the exercise of his government until he give satis¬ 
faction in these things. 

“ 3d, In the League and Covenant which hath been 
so solemnly sworn and renewed by this kingdom, the 
duty of defending and preserving the king's majesty, 
person, and authority, is joined with, and subordinate 
unto, the duty of preserving and defending the true 
religion and liberties of the kingdoms; and there¬ 
fore his majesty, standing in opposition to the just 
and necessary public desires concerning religion and 
the liberties of the kingdoms, it were a manifest 
breach of Covenant, and preferring of the king’s 
interest to the interest of Jesus Christ, to bring him 
to the exercise of his royal powers, which be, walk¬ 
ing in a contrary way, and being compassed about 
with malignant counsels, cannot but employ to the 
prejudice and ruin of both.” 

The stipulation was made known to Charles while 
he was still in Holland, where he had been for some 
time residing, but be refused to accede to it. The 
following year (1050) he set sail for Scotland, and 
before landing on its shores he consented to subscribe 
the Covenant, and the test was accordingly admin¬ 
istered to him with all due solemnity. On the fol¬ 
lowing August he repeated an engagement to sup¬ 
port the Covenant. And yet the unprincipled 
monarch was all the while devising schemes for the 
subversion not only of Presbyterianism, but even of 
Protestantism in Scotland. Again, when crowned 
at Scone on the 1st January 1651, Charles not only 
took oath to support and defend the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland; but the National Covenant, and 
the Solemn League and Covenant having been pro¬ 
duced and read, the king solemnly swore them. The 
imposing ceremonial, however, was only designed 
on the part of the profligate Charles to deceive 
his Scottish subjects. Nor did the calamities in 
which he was subsequently involved,—his dethrone¬ 
ment and exile for several years in France,—produce 
any favourable change upon his character. No 
sooner was he restored to his throne in 1660, than 
he forthwith proceeded to overturn the whole work 
of reformation, both civil and ecclesiastical, which 
he bad solemnly sworn to support. The first step 
towards the execution of this project was the pass¬ 
ing of the Act of Supremacy, whereby the king was 
constituted supreme judge in all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical. To this was afterwards added the 
Oath of Allegiance, which declared it to be treason 
to deny the supremacy of the sovereign both in 
church and state. 

The crowning deed of treachery, however, which 
Charles perpetrated, was his prevailing upon his 
Scottish counsellors to pass the Act Rescissory, by 
which all the steps taken from 1638 to 1650 for the 
reformation of religion were pronounced rebellious 
and treasonable; the National Covenant and the 
Solemn League and Covenant were condemned as 
unlawful oaths ; the Glasgow Assembly of 1638 was 
denounced as an illegal and seditious meeting; 
and the right government of the church was alleged 
to be the inherent prerogative of the crown. The 
result of these acts was, that the advances which the 
church and the country had made during the period 
of the Second Reformation were completely neutra¬ 
lized, and the Church of Scotland was subjected for 
a long series of years to the most cruel persecution 
and oppression. With 6uch flagrant and repeated 
violations of the solemn compact into which Charles 
had entered with his subjects, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that, on high constitutional grounds, this 
body of the Covenanters, headed by Cameron, Car¬ 
gill, and others, should have regarded the treacher¬ 
ous sovereign as having forfeited all title to their 
allegiance. They felt it to be impossible to main¬ 
tain the principles of the Reformation, and yet own 
the authority of a monarch who had trampled these 
principles under foot, and that, too, in violation of 
the most solemn oaths, repeated again and again. 
The younger M’Crie, in his 1 Sketches of Scottish 
Church History,' alleges that the principle laid down 
by Cameron's party was, “ that the king, by assum¬ 
ing an Erastiatt power over the church, bad forfeited 
all right to the civil obedience of his subjects—a 
principle which lmd never been known in the Church 
of Scotland before." Such a view of the matter, 
however, is scarcely fair to the Cameronians. It was 
not because Charles had usurped an Erastian autho¬ 
rity over the church that they deemed it their duty 
to renounce their allegiance, but because he had 
broken the solemn vows made at his coronation. 
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On that occasion lie lmd entered, as they held, into a 
deliberate compact with his subjects, and yet, in the 
face of all his vows, he had openly, and in the most 
flagrant manner, broken that compact, thus setting 
his subjects free from all obligation to own him as 
king. It is quite true, as the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion of Faith alleges, that “infidelity or difference in 
religion doth not make void the magistrate’s just 
and legal authority, nor free the people from their 
due obedience to him;” but this remark does not 
meet the case as between Charles and the Catner- 
onian party. They renounced their allegiance not 
because the sovereign was an infidel, or differed from 
them in matters of religion, but solely and exclu¬ 
sively because he had broken a civil compact entered 
into between him and his Scottish subjects on re¬ 
ceiving the crown, and confirmed by a solemn reli¬ 
gious vow. By his own deliberate deeds the trai¬ 
torous monarch had forfeited his right to rule before 
they had renounced their obligation to obey. Such 
were the simple grounds on which Cameron, Cargill, 
Renwick, and their followers considered themselves 
justified in disowning the authority of the king, and 
bearing arms against him as a usurper of the thr ne 
and a traitor to the country. 

This earnest and intrepid band of Covenanters 
brought down upon themselves, by the fearless 
avowal of their principles, the special vengeance of 
the ruling powers. One after another their leaders 
perished on the scaffold, and thus the people who 
field Cameronian principles found themselves de¬ 
prived of religious instructors, and wandering as 
“ sheep without a shepherd.” In these circum¬ 
stances they resolved to form themselves into a 
united body, consisting of societies for worship and 
mutual edification, which were formed in those dis¬ 
tricts where the numbers warranted such a step. 
To preserve order and uniformity, the smaller so¬ 
cieties appointed deputies to attend a general meet¬ 
ing, in which was vested the power of making 
arrangements for the regulation of the whole body. 
The first meeting of these united societies was held 
on the 15th December 1681, at Logan House, in the 
parish of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, where it was 
resolved to draw up a public testimony against the 
errors and defections of the times. The name which 
this body of Covenanters took to themselves was 
that of the “ Persecuted Remnant,” while the so¬ 
cieties which they had formed for religious improve¬ 
ment led them to be designated the “Society Peo¬ 
ple.” “ They had taken up no new principles,” as 
Dr. Hetherington well remarks, “ the utmost that 
they can be justly charged with is, merely that they 
had followed up the leading principles of the Pres¬ 
byterian and Covenanted Church of Scotland to an 
extreme point, from which the greater part of Pres¬ 
byterians recoiled ; and that in doing so, they had 
used language capable of being interpreted to mean 
more than they themselves intended. Their honesty 
of heart, integrity of purpose, and firmness of prin- 
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ciple, cannot be denied; and these are noble quali¬ 
ties ; and if they did express their sentiments in 
strong and unguarded language, it ought to be re¬ 
membered, that they did so in the in dst of fierce and 
remorseless persecution, ill adapted to make men 
nicely cautious in the selection of balanced terms 
wherein to express their indignant detestation of 
that unchristian tyranny which was so fiercely striv¬ 
ing to destroy every vestige of both civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty.” 

The first manifestation of the views held by the 
Society People took place during the dissensions at 
Bothwell Bridge, when a body of the Covenanters 
refused to make a public avowal of their allegiance 
to the king in their declaration. A rude outline of 
the declaration was drawn up by Cargill, assisted by 
Henry Hall of Haughead, who was mortally wounded 
at Queensferry, and the document being found on his 
person, received the name of the Queensferry Paper. 
It contained some of the chief points held by the 
Society People; but it unfortunately embodied in it an 
avowal of dislike to a hereditary monarchy, as 
“ liable to inconvenience, and apt to degenerate in¬ 
to tyranny.” Though the paper in question ema¬ 
nated from only a few persons, and its errors, there¬ 
fore, could not be charged upon the whole of the 
strict Presbyterian party, yet it was quoted without 
reserve by their enemies as a proof of disloyal and 
even treasonable intentions. To counteract the pre¬ 
judices thus excited against them, the leaders of the 
Society People drew up deliberately a statement of 
their principles, which is usually known by the name 
of the Sanquhar Declaration. This document, which 
carefully excluded all reference to a change in the 
form of government, was, nevertheless, classed by 
the persecutors along with the Queensferry Paper in 
all their proclamations, as if they had been identical, 
and made an excuse for issuing to the army the most 
ruthless and cruel commands to pursue to the death 
all who were suspected of being connected with these 
bold declarations. Cameron, Cargill, and ten other per¬ 
sons were proclaimed to be traitors, and a high price 
was set upon their heads. Nothing daunted, Cargill 
boldly pronounced what is known as the Torwood 
Excommunication. In a meeting held at Torwood 
in Stirlingshire, the intrepid Covenanter, after Divine 
service, solemnly excommunicated Charles and his 
chief supporters, casting them out of the church, and 
delivering them up to Satan. This bold act of a 
Christian hero roused the government to greater 
fury, and a series of civil and military executions fol¬ 
lowed, down to the Revolution in 1688. 

In the persecutions of this eventful period, the 
Society People had been subjected to painful dis¬ 
couragement by the loss of their able and devoted 
leaders. Cameron and Cargill, and many others, had 
scaled their testimony with their blood ; but in this 
time of sore trial Providence graciously raised up 
one admirably calculated to take a prominent part 
in promoting Christ's cause in days of bloody perse- 
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cution. The individual to whom we refer was Mr. 
James Renwick, who, having himself witnessed the 
execution of Mr. Donald Cargill, resolved from that 
moment to engage with his whole soul in the good 
cause. Having studied for the ministry in Holland, 
and received ordination, he returned to his native 
laud that he might share with his persecuted breth¬ 
ren in their trials, and preach among them the un¬ 
searchable riches of Christ. Often, accordingly, 
were the Society People encouraged amid their 
severe hardships by his faithful instructions. Dan¬ 
ger and persecution everywhere awaited him, but 
he was ready to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. At the early age of twenty-six he 
died on the scaffold with a heroism and unflinching 
fortitude worthy of the last of that noble baud of 
martyrs who sealed with their blood their devoted 
attachment to the work of Covenanted Reformation 
in Scotland. 

The deeper the darkness, the nearer the dawn. 
On the death of Charles II. in 1G85, his son James 
ascended the throne. At heart a bigoted adherent 
of the Church of Rome, he sought to restore Popery 
to the ascendant both in England and Scotland. In 
making the attempt, however, he rushed upon his 
own ruin. He fell a victim to his own infatuated 
policy. After bearing for a time with his tyranny 
an indignant people rose as one man, and hurled him 
from his throne, substituting in his place William 
and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, who, in the 
Revolution of 1688, restored civil and religious 
liberty to an oppressed and persecuted people, to a 
greater extent than had ever before been-enjoyed. 

The arrival of the Prince of Orange in England 
was hailed by all classes of Presbyterians in Scotland 
as an event likely to be fraught with blessings to 
their distracted country. Lord Macaulay, in his 
‘History of England,’ indeed, strangely accuses the 
Society People of eagerness to disown William. 
So far is this charge from being well founded, that they 
were the first to own and hail him as their deliverer. 
Thus in the “ Memorial of Grievances” issued by 
the Societies, they declare, “ We have given as good 
evidence of our being willing to be subject to King 
William, as we gave before of our being unwilling to 
be slaves to King James. Upon the first report of 
the Prince of Orange’s expedition, we owned his 
quarrel, even while the prelatic faction were in arms 
to oppose his coming. In all our meetings we 
prayed openly for the success of his arms, when in 
all the churches prayers were made for his ruin; 
nay, when even in the indulged meetings, prayers 
were offered fur the Popish tyrant whom we prayed 
against, and the prince came to oppose. We also 
associated ourselves, early binding ourselves to pro¬ 
mote his interest, and were the first who openly 
armed and declared our desire to join with him." 
But while the Society People welcomed William as 
an expected deliverer, they openly dissented from 
i he Revolution settlement as defective in various 


points. In particular, the Covenant, so far from 
being adopted either in the letter or in the spirit by 
the state, was not even owned by the church; and 
the monarch took oaths in express contradiction to it. 
Presbyterianism, so far from being established in all 
his majesty’s dominions, was only established in Scot¬ 
land, and that under Erastian conditions, while Pre¬ 
lacy was established in England and Ireland, and the 
king himself became an Episcopalian. The estab¬ 
lishment of these different forms of church govern¬ 
ment in different parts of the British dominions was 
effected by the sole authority of the king and par¬ 
liament, even before the assembly of the church was 
permitted to meet; and thus the principle of the 
royal supremacy over the church continued to be 
asserted, and was even incorporated with the Revo¬ 
lution settlement. The principal objections, then, 
which the Society People alleged against the Revo¬ 
lution settlement, were (1.) That as it left the Acts 
Rescissory in full force, it cancelled the attainments 
of the Second Reformation, together with the Co¬ 
venants ; and (2.) That the civil rulers usurped 
an authority over the church, which virtually de¬ 
stroyed her spiritual independence, and was at va¬ 
riance with the sole headship of the Redeemer him¬ 
self. 

The defects of the Revolution settlement were due 
partly to William’s Erastian policy, and his desire to 
retain the prelatic clergy within the Established 
Church of Scotland, but partly also to the temporiz¬ 
ing policy of the church itself. “ Though the acts 
of parliament," as Dr. Iletherington justly remarks, 

“ made no mention of the Second Reformation and 
the National Covenants, it was the direct duty of 
the church to have declared her adherence to both ; 
and though the state had still refused to recognize 
them, the church would, by this avowal, have at 
least escaped from being justly exposed to the charge 
of having submitted to a violation of her own sacred 
Covenants. In the same spirit of compromise, the 
church showed herself but too ready to comply with | 
the king’s pernicious policy, of including as many as 
possible of the prelatic clergy within the national 
church. This was begun by the first General As¬ 
sembly, and continued for several succeeding years, i 
though not to the full extent wished by William, till i 
a very considerable numbev of those men whose 
hands had been deeply dyed in the guilt of the per¬ 
secution were received into the bosom of that church 
which they had so long striven utterly to destroy. 

It was absolutely impossible tliat such men could 
become true Presbyterians; and the very alacrity 
with which many of them subscribed the Confession 
of Faith, only proved the more clearly that they 
were void of either faith or honour. Their admis¬ 
sion into the Presbyterian Church of Scotland was 
the most fatal event which ever occurred in the 
strange eventful history of that church." It was not 
to be expected that the Society People could approve 
of the conduct either of the king or of the church in 
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the matter of the Revolution settlement. They 
occupied, accordingly, an attitude of firm and decided 
protest against the principles avowed by YYilliam 
and acted on by the church, and they maintained 
that there had been a decided departure on the part 
of both the one and the other from the principles of 
the Second Reformation and the obligations of the 
Covenant. 

Holding such views it was impossible for the So¬ 
ciety People to incorporate themselves with the 
Established Church of Scotland. They were com¬ 
pelled, therefore, to occupy a separate position as 
Dissenters from a church whose constitution was 
radically vitiated, and as protesters against a pro¬ 
fessedly national government, which had violated 
the most solemn national obligations. Three Camer- 
onian ministers, it is true, Messrs. Shields, Linning, 
and Boyd, applied for admission into the National 
Church for themselves and their people, on condi¬ 
tion that they might acknowledge breach of cove¬ 
nant, and purge out the ignorant, and heterodox, and 
scandalous ministers who had taken part in shedding 
the blood of the saints. But every proposal of this 
nature was rejected. After unsuccessful efforts to 
obtain redress, they at last submitted, and the people 
who had adhered to them remained in a state of dis¬ 
sent. 

For upwards of sixteen years after the avowal of 
their peculiar principles, the strict Presbyterians had 
remained without a stated ministry, or without any 
separate organization as a church. In 1681, how¬ 
ever, Societies were formed which, though exercising 
no ecclesiastical functions, tended to give unity to 
the body, and to make such arrangements as were 
necessary for the maintenance of worship and ordi¬ 
nances, encouraging at the same time among the 
people a devoted attachment to Reformation princi¬ 
ples. Availing themselves of these praying So¬ 
cieties for nearly twenty years after the Revolu¬ 
tion, the people waited patiently until the Lord 
should send them pastors. At length, in 1706, their 
wishes and prayers were answered, the Rev. John 
M'Millan of Balmaghie, having resigned connection 
with the Established Church, and joined himself to 
their body. For a few years before, he had been 
contending within the pale of the church for the 
whole of the Covenanted Reformation; but instead 
of meeting with sympathy from his brethren, he was 
hastily and irregularly deposed. Having joined the 
Society People he laboured for many years in the 
work of the ministry among them with indefatigable 
1 earnestness and zeal, maintaining the principles of 
the Second Reformation till his dying day. 

Soon after the secession of Mr. M'Millan from the 
Established Church, he was joined by Mr. John 
M'Neil, a licentiate, who, having adopted Camer- 
onian views, had also seceded. These two laithful 
and zealous servants of Christ traversed the country, 
preaching everywhere, and encouraging the adhe¬ 
rents of the Covenant. In 1712 the Covenants were 
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renewed at Auchensaugh. Amid many trials and 
persecutions the cause went steadily forward, and in 
1743 Mr. M'Millan, who had hitherto stood alone as 
an ordained minister, Mr. M'Neil never having been 
ordained for want of a presbytery, was joined by 
the Rev. Thomas Nairn, who had left the Secession 
Church in consequence of his having embraced Cam- 
eronian views. There being now two ministers, a 
meeting was held at Braehead on the 1st of August 

1743, when a presbytery was the first time formed 
under the name of the Reformed Presbytery. 

One of the first acts of the newly organized church 
was to dispatch missionaries to Ireland, and by the 
blessing of God upon the labours of these men, and 
others who speedily followed, a fully organized and 
independent section of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was formed in the sister isle. 

In Scotland a Declaration and Testimony was pub¬ 
lished in 1741, and the Covenants were renewed in 

1744, at Crawford John in Lanarkshire; but not¬ 
withstanding these steps, which were so well lilted 
to promote unity of sentiment and feeling, a few 
years only had elapsed when a division took place 
in the Reformed Presbytery, two of the brethren, 
Messrs. Hall and limes, having separated from their 
communion in consequence of their having imbibed 
heretical opinions on the subject of the atonement. 
The two brethren, after seceding from the presby¬ 
tery, formed themselves into a new presbytery at 
Edinburgh, which at length became extinct. The 
Reformed Presbytery, in reply to their misrepresenta¬ 
tions, found it necessary to issue a treatise in defence 
of their proceedings in the case of their erring breth¬ 
ren, as well as in refutation of the doctrine of an inde¬ 
finite statement. In 1761 a very important step was 
taken by the Reformed Presbytery, the emission of a 
Testimony for the whole of our Covenanted Refor¬ 
mation as attained to and established in Great Britain 
and Ireland, particularly between the years 1638 and 
1649 inclusive. 

From this time the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
went steadily forward, adhering to their peculiar 
principles with unflinching tenacity ; and amid much 
obloquy, misunderstanding, and even misrepresenta¬ 
tion, from the other religious denominations around 
them, witnessing boldly, and without compromise, 
for a Covenanted Reformation. Their numbers in 
many parts of Scotland increased beyond the means 
of supplying them with ministers. This was un 
happily the case, for a considerable time in various 
districts of the country. But at length such was the 
increase of ministers connected with the body that in 
1810 three presbyteries were formed, and in the year 
following a general synod was constituted for the 
supervision of these presbyteries. Since that time so 
rapidly has the denomination advanced in numbers, 
that at present (1859) the synod includes six presby¬ 
teries, which consist in all of thirty-six ordained min¬ 
isters and eight vacant congregations. The synod 
meets annually either in Edinburgh or Glasgow. The 
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[ Divinity Hall meets during the months of August 
! and September, when the students, in five sessions, 
receive the instructions of two professors, one for 
Systematic Theology, and the other for Biblical 
Literature and Church History. 

In the year 1830 the synod resolved to commence 
, the prosecution of missionary operations. Their at- 
] tentiou was first directed to the colonial field, parti- 
| cularly to Canada. Nor have they been unmindful 
| of foreign missions, three missionaries in connection 
j - with the synod being employed in New Hebrides. 

| There has also been a missionary labouring since 
1846 among the Jews in London. 

Thus this interesting denomination of Christians, 

1 which holds the principles of the Church of Scotland 
in her purest days, those of the Second Reformation, 
proceeds onward in its course of witness-bearing for 
the headship of Christ not only over the church, but 
also over the nations. The denomination is small, 
and by too many little accounted of, but the moral 
influence of such a church in the laud is great be¬ 
yond all conception. Her mission is a noble, a 
glorious one. Relieving that Christ’s headship should 
be recognized by men not merely in the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, but in the civil relations of life, and that the 
, British constitution embodies in it, as “a fundamen¬ 
tal and unalterable” element, the whole Anglican 
system with the supremacy of the crown over the 
church, and all the abuses which spring from it, they 
cannot, as consistent Presbyterians, incorporate 
themselves with the civil system of these lands, and 
feel themselves precluded from taking oaths of alle¬ 
giance to it, the more especially as the Treaty of 
Union binds Scotland to uphold this part of the con¬ 
stitution. Their position, accordingly, as discrimi¬ 
nated from other Presbyterian bodies, is, that they 
hold it is not enough for a church to regulate its in¬ 
ternal affairs on Scripture principles, but that broader 
and juster views of human duty should make it a 
consistent witness for the claims of Christ in matters 
civil as well as ecclesiastical. To use the words of Dr. 
A. Symington, “The honour of the Redeemer’s crown, 

, the independence of his church, the liberty of his 
people, the coming of his kingdom, form the lofty 
aims contemplated in maintaining and promoting 
j the principles of the Second Reformation, howsoever 
feeble and unworthy be the humble instruments." 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. To escape from persecution in 
their own country many of the Scottish and Irish 
Reformed Presbyterians, in the sixteenth century, 
fled across the Atlantic, and were scattered among 
the American colonies. For a time, like the pa- 
1 rent denomination at home, these exiles were des¬ 
titute of a stated ministry, and obliged to content 
themselves with praying Societies. In the year 
1743, the llev. Mr. Craighead, who had joined them 
from a synod of Presbyterians organized a few 
years before, commenced to labour among them 
in holy things, and with his aid, the Covenanters, 


in the colony of Pennsylvania, solemnly renewed the 
Covenants. This important transaction tended to 
unite them together, and at the same time served as 
a distinctive mark separating them from the other 
religious bodies by whom they were surrounded. 
In 1752 the Reformed Presbytery of Scotland de¬ 
spatched the Rev. Mr. Cuthbertson to take the min¬ 
isterial charge of the brethren in America who, six 
years before, had been deserted by Mr. Craighead. 
After labouring alone for nearly twenty years with 
the most encouraging success, Mr. Cuthbertson was 
joined by Messrs. Linn and Dobbin from the Re¬ 
formed Presbytery of Ireland, and in 1774 a presby¬ 
tery was constituted, and the body assumed a regu¬ 
larly organized form. 

The decimation of American independence took 
place in 1776, and by no denomination of Christians 
was this event more gladly hailed than by the Re¬ 
formed Presbyterians. Many of them had taken an 
active part in the war with Great Britain, and 
though they saw defects in the new government 
they cordially recognized it as legitimate and worthy 
of support. No sooner had civil peace and order 
been restored in the country than a very general feel- 
ing began to arise in favour of a union among the 
whole Presbyterian churches in the American Re¬ 
public. But desirable though such a union undoubt¬ 
edly was, it was found, in existing circumstances, to 
be impracticable. The nearest approach to the great 
object sought was a union, which was effected in 
1782, between the presbyteries of the Associate and 
Reformed churches, giv ing rise to a new denomination 
entitled, from the names of its two constituent parts, 
The Associate Reformed Ciiurcu (which see). 
A large number of the people belonging to the Re¬ 
formed Presbyterian Church refused to enter into 
this union, preferring to retain their former posi¬ 
tion. 

In the course of ten years after the event to which 
we have now referred, the Reformed Presbytery in 
this country sent four ministers to aid the breth¬ 
ren in America, whose pastors had left them at the 
Union in 1782. One of these four soon returned to 
Scotland, but the remaining three continued to regu¬ 
late the affairs of the church in the character of a 
committee deputed by the parent presbytery at 
home. At length, in 1798, a regular church court, 
independent of all foreign control, was formed, bear¬ 
ing the name of the “Reformed Presbytery of the 
United States of North America,” but related to the 
Reformed Presbyterians of the Old World simply as 
a sister church. From this date the cause made ra¬ 
pid progress, and in 1809, a synod composed of three 
presbyteries was constituted under the name of the 
Synod of the “Reformed Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of North America." In consequence 
of the still further increase of the body, the supreme 
judicatory assumed the representative character, and 
was in 1825 arranged to consist of delegates from 
presbyteries, and to be styled the “ General Synod.” 
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This organization lias continued down to the present 
day. 

The doctrines of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in America are, like those of their brethren in Scot¬ 
land, strictly Calvinistic, and in church government 
and orders she is strictly Presbyterian. Her stand¬ 
ards, in subordination to the Word of God, are the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, and her own Declaration and 
Testimony. In declaring her adherence to the 
Westminster Confession she makes the following dis¬ 
claimer, which forms a decided deviation from Re¬ 
formed Presbyterian principles as held in Scotland : 

“ To prevent all misunderstanding of the matter of 
the second article of this formula, which embraces 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, it is declared 
in reference to the power of the civil magistrate in 
I ecclesiastical things, that it is not now, and never 
t was, any part of the faith of the Reformed Presby- 
I terian Church, that the civil magistrate is autho¬ 
rized to interfere with the Church of God, in the 
assertion, settlement, or administration of her doc¬ 
trine, worship, and order; or to assume any domi¬ 
nion over the rights of conscience. All that apper¬ 
tains to the magistratical power in reference to the 
church, is the protection of her members in the full 
possession, exercise, and enjoyment of their rights. 
The magistratical office is civil and political, and 
consequently altogether exterior to the church." 

This body of American Christians have always 
held and openly avowed the most decided anti-sla¬ 
very opinions. So far back as the year 1800, and 
when a large proportion of her members resided in 
! the Southern States, the highest judicatory of the 
I church enacted that no slaveholder should be re¬ 
tained in the communion of the Reformed Presbyte¬ 
rian Church. On this principle she still continues 
to act. In public worship this denomination uses 
the Psalms of David, “ to the exclusion,” as they 
express it, “ of all imitations and uninspired compo- 
| sitions." Their principle is, that the matter of the 
1 church’s praise should be exclusively songs ofinspi- 
| ration in the best attainable translation. While re¬ 
cognizing the validity of the ordinances as adminis¬ 
tered by all Christian communities who hold the 
Head, they adhere to the principle of close and 
restricted, in opposition to open and unrestricted, 
communion. 

It has often been brought forward as an objection 
against the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scot¬ 
land, Ire'and, and America, that she holds the prin¬ 
ciple that “ civil government is founded in grace." 
Such a sentiment this church, in all her ramilica- 
tions, has uniformly disowned, but she holds, to use 
the language of the American Testimony, “ that 
though civil society and its governmental institutions 
are not founded in grace, yet it is the duty of Chris¬ 
tians to endeavour to bring over civil states the 
influence of the grace of the gospel, and to persuade 
such states to put themselves in subordination to 
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Immanuel, for the protection and furtherance of the 
interests of religion and liberty.” The Transatlantic 
branch of the church is undoubtedly peculiarly situat¬ 
ed, being under a civil constitution and government so 
different from that of Britain. In her Testimony, 
accordingly, referring to her position in this respect, 
she declares, that “ in a land where peculiar religious 
characteristics have never been extensively intro¬ 
duced into civil deeds of constitution ; where there 
is no apostacy from established and sworn to refor¬ 
mation ; where the constitutional evils complained of 
are simply omissions, not fundamental to the exist¬ 
ence and essential operations of civil society ; where 
no immoral engagement is required, and no pledge 
either demanded or given to approve of or perpetuate 
defects; where fundamental principles of the social 
state, moral in their nature, are adopted; where a 
testimony against defects is admitted, and the way 
left open, constitutionally, to employ all moral means 
to obtain a remedying of defects; the same obsta¬ 
cles stand not in the way of a Christian’s entrance 
into civil communion, as do in a land where, such re¬ 
ligious characteristics having been adopted, cove¬ 
nanted, and sworn to, but, having been departed 
from, upon the ruins of a reformed system, one of an 
opposite character has been introduced. And fur¬ 
ther, that under a testimony against defects, circum¬ 
stanced as above stated, the Christian may consis¬ 
tently enter into the civil fellowship of the country 
where he resides, using his liberty on a moral basis 
to seek the improvement of the social state." 

And again, the church has declared, “ that the [ 
acts and legislation of this church have at all times 
authorized all connection with the civil society and 
institutions of the United States, which does not in¬ 
volve immorality." The position, accordingly, which 
the Unformed Presbyterian Church in America has 
assumed, in her Testimony, in relation to the gov¬ 
ernment of the Utdted States, is different from that 
which the sister churches in Scotland and Ireland 
have found it necessary to assume in relation to 
the government under which they live. No pro¬ 
test is called for in the former case as in the lat¬ 
ter, there being no breach of solemn covenanted 
obligations involved in the very structure and con¬ 
stitution of the government, which, though re¬ 
publican and democratic in its character, they still 
view as an ordinance of God. Reformed Presbyte¬ 
rians, accordingly, in America, are left at perfect 
liberty to incorporate with the government, by be¬ 
coming its citizens, and assuming its offices, if they 
can do so in consistency with their own conscientious 
convictions. At the same time, as a church, they 
hold that no immoral man should be invested with 
office in the state; that the Bible is the rule by 
which the governors, in their official capacity as well 
as in their private conduct, ought to be regulated; 
and that civil rulers, in common with men in all 
situations and circumstances, are responsible to 
Jesus Christ as the “ Prince of the kings of the 
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earth, and Governor among the nations.” Such are 
the views entertained by the New Light party who 
were thrust out by the General Synod in 1833, and 
formed themselves into a separate organization still 
retaining the former name. 

This church, though not large, its ministers in 
1853 numbering only 54, holds, nevertheless, a very 
respectable place among American Christian denomi¬ 
nations, and by its abounding zeal in the cause of 
Christ, has been instrumental in establishing a pres¬ 
bytery of their body among the heathen in India. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA (Old Light). This is the main body 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, from which, 
in 1833, a party were disjoined on the ground 
that they maintained the lawfulness of Reformed 
Presbyterians acknowledging the constitution and 
government of the United States. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church had always before that lime 
been considered to maintain, as her distinctive fea¬ 
ture, “ that her members will not own allegiance to 
the government of any nation which refuses alle¬ 
giance to the Lord Jesus Christ,—the Prince of the 
kings of the earth. And as they do not find any 
nation rendering allegiance to Him, they remain in 
the character of aliens, neither voting for officers, 
holding offices, sitting on juries, nor taking the oath 
of naturalization; whether in the United Stales, 
Great Britain, or any other nation yet known." The 
principles on which this practice rests are thus un¬ 
folded by the Rev. R. Hutcheson, one of the min¬ 
isters of this church: “ Reformed Presbyterians con¬ 
sider themselves bound to bring civil institutions to 
the test of God’s holy word, and reject whatever is 
in opposition to that rule. They approve of some 
of the leading features of the constitution of govern¬ 
ment in the United States. It is happily calculated 
to preserve the civil liberty of the inhabitants, and 
to protect their persons and property. A definite 
constitution on the representative system reduced to 
writing, is a righteous measure, which ought to be 
adopted by every nation under heaven. Such con¬ 
stitution must, however, be founded on the principles 
of morality; and must in every article be moral, be¬ 
fore it can be recognized by the conscientious Chris¬ 
tian as an ordinance of God. When immorality and 
impiety are rendered essential to any system, the 
whole system must be rejected. Presbyterian Co¬ 
venanters perceiving immorality interwoven with 
the General and the States’ constitutions of govern¬ 
ment in America, have uniformly dissented from the 
civil establishments. Much ns they loved liberty, 
they loved religion more. Anxious as they were for 
the good of the country, they sought that good, where 
alone it can be found, in the prosperity of Zion; 
for 1 righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re¬ 
proach to any people.’ Their opposition to the civil 
institutions has been the opposition of reason and of 
piety; the weapons of their warfare are arguments and 
| prayers. There are moral evils essential to the consti¬ 


tution of the United States, which render it necessary 
to refuse allegiance to the whole system. In this re¬ 
markable instrument, there is contained no acknow¬ 
ledgment of the being or authority of God—there is 
no acknowledgment of the Christian religion, nor 
professed submissiou to the kingdom of Messiah. It 
gives support to the enemies of the Redeemer, and 
admits to its honours and emoluments, Jews, Ma- 
hommedans, Deists, and Atheists. It establishes 
that system of robbery by which men arc held in 
slavery, despoiled of liberty, property, and protec¬ 
tion. It violates the principles of representation, by 
bestowing on the slaveholder an influence in making 
laws for freemen, proportioned to the number of his 
own slaves. This constitution is, notwithstanding 
its numerous excellencies, in many instances incon¬ 
sistent, oppressive, and impious. Since its adoption 
in 1789, the members of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church have maintained a constant testimony against 
these evils. They have refused to serve in any office 
which implies an approbation of the constitution, or 
which is placed under the direction of an immoral 
law. They have abstained from giving their votes 
at elections for legislators, or officers who must be 
qualified to act, by an oath of allegiance to this im¬ 
moral system.” 

The subject on which the Disruption of 1833 rest¬ 
ed was the rejection of the Bible as the standard of 
legislation by the civil authorities of the United 
Slates. This point was discussed at large in the 
synod of 1830, when a considerable party, led by 
Dr. Wylie, showed a disposition to laxity in their 
views, which became more manifest in the synod of 
1831, though still without a direct avowal of opi¬ 
nions adverse to the standards and known usages of 
the church. In a subordinate synod, however, con¬ 
stituted in 1832, they brought forward, in a draft of 
a pastoral address, doctrines utterly subversive of the 
whole testimony of the church relative to civil gov¬ 
ernment. The synod declared their disapproval of 
these passages of the address, and ordered them to 
be expunged, whereupon Dr. Wylie and his follow¬ 
ers published the original draft on their own respon¬ 
sibility. For this and other offences connected with 
it, they were suspended from the exercise of the 
ministry in April 1833, by the Eastern Subordinate 
Synod, to which they belonged. The suspension 
was approved by the General Synod, which met at 
Philadelphia in August of the same year. The 
suspended ministers, and some others, met at the 
same time, and constituted another court, which they 
called the General Synod of the Reformed Presby¬ 
terian Church, and which still exists as a separate 
body, though holding what the other body terms 
New Light principles. The one body had, in 1853, 
fifty-four ministers, while the other had forty-four. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
IRELAND. It has been already mentioned under 
the article Irish Presisytkrian Church, that in 
the summer of 1044, the Covenant was subscribed 















































REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


throughout every part of Ulster, botli by the military 
and the people generally. From this period has 
been dated the Second Reformation with which the 
province of Ulster has been blessed. The people 
now began to evince a more devoted attachment to 
the Presbyterian cause, and a more intense desire for 
the promotion of true godliness. Vital religion made 
rapid progress, and the Ulster Presbyterians, at the 
Restoration in 1660, had 70 settled pastors, and no 
less than 10,000 adherents. Their church was at 
that period essentially a Reformed Presbyterian 
Covenanted Church. Each minister at his ordina¬ 
tion was bound to declare his acceptance of the 
Solemn League, and the whole ecclesiastical system 
rested on the basis of the “ Covenanted Uniformity 
in religion of the Churches of Christ in the kingdoms 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland.” After the Res¬ 
toration, however, the goodly fabric which had 
arisen was levelled with the ground. Episcopacy 
was restored in Ireland, and the Presbyterian min¬ 
isters in Ulster generally submitted tamely to the 
tyranny of the profligate monarch, and boasted of 
their loyalty. Many of the people refused to ac¬ 
quiesce in this carnal and cowardly policy. Three 
of the ministers, Michael Bruce of Killiuchy, John 
Crookshanks of Raphoe, and Andrew M'Cormick of 
Magherally, protested against the servile spirit which 
animated the great mass of their clerical brethren. 
“They called the people to solemn and great meet¬ 
ings, sometimes in the night, and sometimes in the 
d.iy, in solitary places, where the people in great 
abundance, and with great alacrity and applause, 
flocked to them. There they spoke much against 
the bishops and the times. These men were cried 
up as the only courageous, faithful, and zealous min¬ 
isters. The people not only countenanced, but 
liberally contributed for them; generally neglecting 
their own ministers who laboured more privately 
among them." The uncompromising courage of these 
three noble servants of Christ was not only looked 
upon with jealousy by their brethren, but called 
down upon them the wrath of the bishops. The re¬ 
sult was, that in the summer of 1661 they fled to 
Scotland, and after taking an* active part in the 
movements of the strict Presbyterians, two of them 
fell at llullion Gveen. 

In the absence of regular pastors, the Society Peo¬ 
ple in Ireland were under the necessity, like their 
brethren in Scotland, of holding private meetings for 
prayer and religious conference. They were occa¬ 
sionally visited also by Scottish ministers, of whom 
the most influential was Alexander Peden, whose 
labours in Ulster were abundant and eminently suc¬ 
cessful. One young man, a probationer, named 
David Houston, began in 1671 to preach to the 
people in the neighbourhood of Ballymoney, urg¬ 
ing upon them the continued obligation of the 
Covenants, and the evils of defection therefrom. 
For this he was censured and silenced by the pres¬ 
bytery, and compelled to leave the country. After 
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a few years’ absence he returned to Ireland, and was 
settled over a congregation there, but he soon found 
it necessary to withdraw from the fellowship of the 
other ministers—a step in which he was joined by a 
large body of the people. At the request of the 
Caineronian party in Scotland, he made a lengthened 
visit to that country, during which he continued to 
superintend the Societies in Ireland. His zeal in the 
cause of the Covenants had almost cost him his life ; 
but early in 1089 he parted finally from the Scottish 
brethren, and, crossing the channel, spent the remain¬ 
der of his days in comforting and encouraging the 
Society People in the sister isle. 

The Irish Societies were organized in the same 
manner as those in Scotland; and the brethren on 
both sides of the Channel kept up a constant edify¬ 
ing intercourse both by letter and frequent deputa¬ 
tions, consulting together on such points as affected 
their common cause. Representatives from Ireland, 
accordingly, were present at the renewal of the Co¬ 
venants in 1712 at Auehensaugh. About this period 
the Irish Societies were destitute of ordained min¬ 
isters, and hence, when marriages were to be cele¬ 
brated or baptisms dispensed, it was necessary to go 
to Scotland for the purpose. For forty-four years, 
indeed, with the exception of only a few weeks which 
Mr. M'Millan spent among them, the brethren in 
Ireland were unprovided with the services of a single 
regular pastor. 

The formation of the Reformed Presbytery in 
Scotland in 1743 was productive of much advantage 
to the Cameronians in Ireland, a minister and pro¬ 
bationer being generally sent thither for several 
months in the year ; and this seasonable supply con¬ 
tinued until the disruption of the presbytery in 1753. 
Providentially at that time Mr. William Martin, a 
native of the county of Antrim, was studying for 
the ministry in Ireland, to which he was ordained 
at Yow in July 1757. There, too, the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed for the first 
time in Ireland by the presbytery which was form¬ 
ed in 1763. The constitution of this ecclesiasti¬ 
cal court gave apparent consolidation to the body, 
which for the next sixteen years made steady pro¬ 
gress. But at length the court was dissolved in 
1779, several of the ministers having been removed 
by emigration, and others by death ; and the only 
remaining minister, with six congregations, put 
themselves under the care of the Reformed Presby¬ 
tery in Scotland, and continued under their supervi¬ 
sion until 1792, when the Irish Presbytery was again 
formed “ on the footing of the Covenanted Testi¬ 
mony of the Church of Scotland, to continue their 
friendly correspondence on all matters of general 
concern." From this time the church made slow 
but steady progress. In 1810 she had twelve or¬ 
dained ministers and eighteen congregations. These 
were arranged into four presbyteries, and in 1811 a 
synod was constituted. In this fully organized state 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Ireland ad- 
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HE FORMERS—REGIUM DONUM. 


vanced rapidly in prosperity and efficiency. In 1840, 
however, divisions destroyed the unity and peace of 
the church. The Eastern Presbytery declined the 
authority of the synod, and seceded from the com¬ 
munion of the body; now a synod, it lias six min¬ 
isters and nine congregations. In 1853 the Reform¬ 
ed Presbyterian synod met at Dervock and renewed 
the National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant in a bond adapted to the times. Since 
then the Covenants have been sworn to in most of 
the congregations. In 1859 the denomination num¬ 
bers 23 ministers and 32 congregations. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia there is a mission-pres¬ 
bytery connected with the body, consisting of four 
settled congregations. There are also two mission 
stations for Roman Catholics in the south and west 
of Ireland. Emigration has diminished the numbers 
of this as well as of the other churches in Ireland, 
and it is calculated that in the course of ten years 
no fewer than 1,000 members have been transferred 
to the sister church in America. 

REFORMED JEWS. See Antitai .MUDIST3. 

REFORMERS, a term usually applied in a reli¬ 
gious sense to those illustrious men who introduced 
the Reformation from Popery in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Of these the principal were Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Melancthon, CEeolampadius, Bucer, Beza, 
Cramner, Latimer, Ridley, and John Knox. 

REFUGE (CrriKBOF). See Cities of Refuge. 

RE'GALE, a right which the Gallican Church 
long claimed; according to which, when a bishop 
dies, the king is allowed to collect and enjoy the re¬ 
venues of the see, and in some respects to act in the 
place of bishop until the see is tilled by the ac¬ 
cession of a new prelate. The dispute in reference 
to this right between Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. 
led to the assertion in strong terms by the Gallican 
Church in 1682 of her independence. See Galli¬ 
can Church. 

REGALIA PETRI, the royalties of Peter, which 
tire regarded by Romanistaas belonging to the Pope 
in his capacity as sovereign monarch of the Univer¬ 
sal Church. Among these royal prerogatives the 
following may be mentioned; “ to be superior to the 
whole church, and to its representative, a general 
council; to call general councils at his pleasure, all 
bishops being obliged to attend his summons; to 
preside in general synods, so as to propose matter for 
discussion; to promote, obstruct, or overrule the de¬ 
bates; to confirm or invalidate their decisions; to 
define points of doctrine; to decide controversies 
authoritatively, so that none may contest or dissent 
from his judgment; to enact, establish, abrogate, 
suspend, or dispense with ecclesiastical laws and 
canons; to relax or do away with ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures, by indulgences, pardons, &c.; to dispense with 
the obligations of promises, vows, oaths, legal obli¬ 
gations, &c.; to be the fountain of all pastoral juris¬ 
diction and dignity; to constitute, confirm, judge, 
ceusure, suspend, depose, remove, restore, and recon¬ 


cile bishops; to exempt colleges and monasteries 
from the jurisdiction of their bishops and ordinary 
superiors; to judge all persons in spiritual causes, 
by calling them to his presence, delegating judges, 
and reserving to himself a final and irrevocable judg¬ 
ment; to receive appeals from all ecclesiastical ju¬ 
dicatories, and reverse or confirm their sentences; to 
be accountable to no one for his acts ; to erect, trans¬ 
fer, and abolish episcopal sees; to exact oaths of 
obedience from the clergy ; to found religious orders ; 
to summon and commission soldiers by crusade to 
fight against infidels or persecute heretics.” These 
claims are founded on canon law, and have been as¬ 
serted by the popes with more or less stringency 
since the seventh century. See Papacy. 

REGIFUGIUM (Lat. the king’s flight), a festi¬ 
val celebrated by the ancient Romans annually on 
the 24th of February, in commemoration of the (light 
of Tarquinius Superbus from Rome. In the ancient 
calendars the 24th of May was also styled Iltgifu- 
gium. Some writers, both ancient and modern, de¬ 
rive the name from the custom observed by the 
Bex Sacrorum of going to the comitium on the two 
days referred to, and offering sacrifices, after which 
he hastily fled from it. 

REGINA CtELI (Lat. queen of heaven), an ap¬ 
pellation often given by the ancient Romans to 
Juno. 

REGIUM DONUM, annual grants bestowed I y 
government on the Presbyterians in Ireland. Ti e 
first sovereign who originated these grants was 
Charles II., who assigned a yearly pension of £600 
to the Presbyterian ministers of Ulster, which was 
appointed to be distributed equally among them dur¬ 
ing their lives, and given to their widows and orphans 
at their death. The warrant for this grant continued 
in force for ten years until 1682. There is a tradition, 
however, that this grant was only enjoyed by the 
ministers for one year. But the true commencement 
of the Regium Donum is to be traced to the Revo¬ 
lution in 1688, when King William authorized the 
payment of £1,200 yearly to the Irish Presbyterian 
ministers. This grant was continued by Queen 
Anne, who issued letters-patent constituting thirteen 
ministers trustees for its distribution. Through the 
influence of the High Church party, however, cer¬ 
tain modifications were introduced into the mode of 
its distribution. Thus the power of allocating the 
amount was withdrawn from the trustees and vested 
in the lord-lieutenant; the grant was no longer 
divided share and share alike, but the mode of ar¬ 
rangement was thus described t 11 To be distributed 
among such of the non-conforming ministers by war¬ 
rant from the lord-lieutenant, or other chief governor 
or governors for the time being, in such manner as 
he or they shall find necessary for our service or 
the good of that kingdom." Yet, notwithstanding 
these modifications, the Regium, Donum appears to 
have been distributed as formerly. George I. and 
his ministers placed on the civil list the sum of 












































RELICS (Veneration for). 


£800 u-year as an augmentation of the Begium Do¬ 
num , one half to be appropriated to the synod of Ul- 
) ster, and the other half to the ministers of Dublin 
and the south. In 1784 a still further increase was 
obtained, George III. having been pleased to grant 
£1,000 per annum. About the same time the Irish 
Seeeders received a bounty of £500 per annum. 
Again, in 1792, a king’s letter was issued granting 
the etill more handsome gift of£5,000 per annum; 
of which sum the synod of Ulster and the presby¬ 
tery of Antrim received £3,729 16s. 10d., the rest 
being distributed among the Seeeders, the Southern 
Association, and the minister of the French congre¬ 
gation of St. Peter’s, Dublin. New arrangements 
were made in 1803 in the mode of distribution of the 
Royal Gift. The members of the synod of Ulster 
and the synod of Antrim were divided into three 
classes, the first including those situated in cities or 
large towns, the second those in the more populous, 
and the third those in more thinly peopled dis¬ 
tricts. The sums allotted to the individual members, 
of each of the classes were respectively £100, £75, 
or £50 per annum. The entire sum thus given under 
the new regulations amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
18s. lOd. late Irish currency, but has since been in¬ 
creased to a very large sum. The allowances to the 
Irish Secession ministers were made to range from 
£40upto£70. When a congregation of Presbyterians 
in Ireland wishes to obtain a share of the Begium 
Donum, the mode of accomplishing the object is as 
follows; “A certain number of persons designated 
as heads of families resident in a vicinity, subscribe 
a document declaring themselves to be Presbyterians, 
and desiring the settlement among them of a minister 
of whom they approve. This document is forwarded 
to the Presbytery, and after it has received their 
sanction, the congregation and minister are enrolled 
as having been duly organized, and are returned as 
belonging to the Presbyterian body. A memorial, 
attested by the moderator of the synod and their 
lay agent, is then presented by the minister of the 
new congregation to the lord-lieutenant, soliciting 
the bounty usually granted; the petitioner’s having 
subscribed the oath of allegiance (the required con¬ 
dition) being attested by two magistrates. The min¬ 
ister now receives his £50 or £70 yearly ; but, the 
stipend having once been fixed, no further augmen¬ 
tation is to be looked for, nor, if the higher sum has 
been granted, is any diminution to be feared, what¬ 
ever may be the increase or decrease of the congre¬ 
gation.” The agent for the distribution of the 
, bounty is appointed and paid by government. 

There is another Begium Donum, which is granted 
to the Dissenters of England, and confided to a min¬ 
ister of each of the three denominations for distribu¬ 
tion. This originated in the reign of George I., 
who wished to give his most loyally attached sub¬ 
jects, the Protestant Dissenters, substantial tokens of 
his affection and bounty, by an annual donation. 
At the suggestion of Lord Townshend and Sir llo- 
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bert Walpole, his majesty ordered five hundred 
pounds to be given for the use of the indigent wi 
dowaof dissenting ministers. The first payment was 
soon after 1720. In the course of a few years, the 
gift, as well as the object, was enlarged, and four 
hundred pounds were directed to be paid half yearly, 
for assisting ministers too, who stood in need of re¬ 
lief, and to be applied to such uses as those intrusted 
with the distribution should think most conducive 
to the interests of the Dissenting body. The dona¬ 
tion was afterwards increased to two thousand 
pounds, and continues to be received for the same 
purposes to the present time. 

RELICS (Veneration for). The origin of the 
peculiar regard shown both in the Romish and Greek 
churches to the relics of martyrs and saints is to be 
traced back to an early period in the history of the 
Christian Church. In the primitive ages of Chris¬ 
tianity the martyrs, who were privileged to seal their 
testimony with their blood, were looked upon by 
their contemporaries with the most enthusiastic af¬ 
fection and admiration. Festivals were held in 
commemoration of their martyrdom, and their tombs 
came at length to be approached with a degree of 
veneration almost bordering on idolatry'. “It was 
perhaps a natural feeling,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ that 
any little memorials of these excellent and holy 
men should be preserved with affectionate solicitude; 
and many such interesting legacies, we know, were 
often bequeathed by the martyrs to their relatives 
and friends, who dared to witness their last testi¬ 
mony,—such as that of a ring, which a dying con¬ 
fessor took from his finger, and plunging it in his 
blood, gave it to a bystander, with an earnest re¬ 
quest, that as often as he looked upon that trinket, 
he would remember for whom and for what the pos¬ 
sessor had suffered; and of a copy of the Gospels, 
which was privately given by another to his friend, 
and the value of which was greatly enhanced by its 
being inscribed with prayers and devout reflections 
of the venerable owner. And, perhaps, it was no 
less a natural feeling, to show every mark of care 
and respect to their bones and mangled remains, that 
could be rescued from the fires of martyrdom, as the 
dust of men whose bodies had been living temples of 
God, and their organs instruments of doing his will 
and engaging in his worship." 

These natural feelings gradually degenerated into 
superstitious veneration, and religious services per¬ 
formed at the graves of the martyrs were regarded as 
possessing a peculiar solemnity and sacredness. At 
length, in the days of Constantine, it was accounted 
a suitable memorial to the memory of a martyr to 
erect a church over the spot in which his ashes lay, 
and where this could not be done, to enshrine, at all 
events, some relic of him in the sacred edifice erected 
to his honour. So general, indeed, did the notion 
become that a church could not be consecrated with¬ 
out relics, that it was decreed by a council at Con¬ 
stantinople that those altars, under which no relics 
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were found, should be demolished. This custom is 
observed in the Church of Rome down to the pre¬ 
sent day. Whenever a church is to be consecrated, 
some relic, however small, which has been blessed 
for the purpose, a tooth, a nail, a hair, or anything 
else, is carried in solemn procession by priests in 
their robes to the altar in which it is to be de¬ 
posited. On reaching the sepulchre the bishop offi¬ 
ciating marks it on the four sides with the sign of 
the cross. Having taken off his mitre he deposits 
the relic-box with all due veneration in the place 
[ prepared for it. An anthein is then sung, and in¬ 
cense sprinkled upon the relics, after which he takes 
the stone which is to be laid over the relic-tomb 
with his right hand, dips the thumb of the other in 
chrism, and makes the sign of the cross in the mid¬ 
dle of the stone on the side which is to be towards 
the relics, in order to consecrate it on that side. 
Anthems are again sung, and prayer offered, when 
the stone is fixed upon the relic-tomb, and the sign 
of the cross reverently made on the stone. 

Pope Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, 
used his utmost influence to diffuse a superstitious 
veneration for relics, and to such an extent did the 
demand for them increase, that, as we learn from 
Mosheim, “ the ardour with which relics were sought 
in the tenth century surpasses almost all credibility; 
it had seized all ranks and orders among the people, 
and was grown into a sort of fanaticism and frenzy, 
and if the monks are to be believed, the Supreme 
Being interposed in an especial and extraordinary 
maimer to discover to dealing old wives and bare¬ 
headed friars the places where the bones or carcases 
of the saints lay dispersed or interred.” 

One effect of the Crusades was the introduction 
into the Western nations of vast quantities of old 
bones of saints and other reputed relics. These 
spoils from the Holy Land were committed to the 
custody of the clergy in the churches and monas- 
I teries, to be carefully preserved for the veneration 
I of the people in all future ages. The enthusiastic 
respect shown to old relics went on increasing from 
one century to another, until it received a powerful 
check by the outbreak of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. Still it has continued to be a re¬ 
cognized principle in the Church of Rome down to 
the present day that veneration ought to be paid to 
relics. Thus the eighth article of the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. declares that the relics of saints are to be 
venerated ; and the council of Trent enjoins, 11 Let 
them teach also, that the holy bodies of the holy 
martyrs and others living with Christ, whose bodies 
were living members of Christ and temples of the 
Holy Spirit, and will be by him raised to eternal 
life and glorified, are to be venerated bv the faithful, 
since by them God bestows many benefits upon men. 
So that they are to be wholly condemned, as the 
church has long before condemned them, and now 
repeats the sentence, who affirm that veneration and 
honour are not due to the relics of the saints, or that 


it is a useless thing that the faithful should honour I 
these and other sacred monuments, and that the me¬ 
morials of the saints are in vain frequented, to obtain 
their help and assistance.” In Holy week every 
year the Pope and cardinals go in procession to St. 
Peter's at Rome for the purpose of adoring the three 
great relics. When performing this ceremony they 
kneel in the great nave of the church, and the relics, 
which are exhibited from a balcony above the statue 
of St. Veronica, consist of a part of the true cross, 
one half of the spear which pierced the Saviour's 
side, and the Volto Santo, or holy countenance. The 
ceremony takes place in solemn silence. 

In the Greek Church also relics are held in high 
estimation. The eucharist, indeed, is not regarded 
as valid, unless the napkin on the altar has not 
only been consecrated by a bishop, but has in its 
web particles of a martyr’s remains. Among the 
Nestorians it is the invariable custom to mix with 
the wine in the marriage-cup dust from the grave of 
some reputed saint. The Russians, also, will often 
perform long journeys to pray before some holy 
tomb, or to visit the relics of some of their own 
saints ; and the usual mode in which they manifest 
their veneration for images and relics is by kissing 
them. The Russo-Greek Church has an immense 
number of the relics of saints. “The most cele¬ 
brated collection of relics in Russia,” as we are in¬ 
formed by Count Krasinski, “ is found in the town of 
Kioff, on the Dnieper, and where the bodies of many 
hundreds of saints are deposited in a kind of crypt 
called Piechary, i. e. caverns. The chronicles re¬ 
late that the digging of this sacred cavern was com- | 
menced in the eleventh century by two monks called 
Anthony and Theodosius, who had come from the 
Mount Athos, for their own and their disciples' 
abode. It was gradually extended, but the living 
established themselves afterwards in a convent above 
ground, leaving to the dead the part under it. This I 
statement is considered to be authentic, but the nu¬ 
merous bodies of the saints with which the long- 
subterranean galleries of that cavern are filled, have 
never been satisfactorily accounted for. It is the 
opinion of many, that the nature of the soil is so 
dry, that, absorbing all the moisture, it keeps the j 1 
dead bodies which are deposited there in a more or 
less perfect state of preservation; and it is said that 
an enlightened archbishop of Kioff proved it by a 
successful experiment, putting into that place the 
bodies of two women, who had been confined as 
prisoners in a nunnery for their many vices. Be it 
as it may, Kioff is the resort of an immense number 
of pilgrims, who arrive from all parts of Russia, to 
worship the bodies of the saints, and the riches accu¬ 
mulated by their pious donations at that place are 
only second to those of Troitza.” 

RELIEF CHURCH, a denomination of Chris¬ 
tians founded by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, min- ! | 
ister of the parish of Carnock, in Fife, who was 
deposed in 1752 by the General Assembly of the 
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Church of Scotland. The circumstances which led 
to the deposition of Mr. Gillespie were briefly these : 
From the period of the Revolution in 1688 there had 
been a rapid declension among the Scottish clergy 
both in doctrine and discipline. Parliament had re¬ 
enacted the law of patronage in 1712, and though for 
some time resistance was made both by ministers 
and people, the patrons, appealing to the Court of 
Session, had obtained a judgment in their favour to 
the effect, “That presbyteries refusing a presenta¬ 
tion duly tendered to them in favour of a qualified 
minister,* against which presentation or presentee 
there lies no legal objection, and admitting another 
person to be minister, the patron has right to retain 
the stipend as in the case of a vacancy.” This deci¬ 
sion of the civil court was so completely submitted 
to by the General Assembly, that, in 1750, they 
issued a recommendation to their Commission, “ to 
consider of a method for securing the execution of 
the sentences of the Assembly” as to presentations, 
and in the meantime, “ if any presbyteries were dis¬ 
obedient, and did not execute the sentences of this 
Assembly in the particular causes which have been 
determined by them, the Commission are empowered 
to call such presbyteries before them, and censure 
them as they shall see cause.” A large majority of 
the members of the General Assembly were in fa¬ 
vour of carrying all presentations into effect, however 
unpopular. A case soon occurred which showed in 
a very strong light the determination of the church 
to disregard the complaints of the people. Tn 1751 
Mr. Andrew Richardson having received a presenta¬ 
tion to the church and parish of Inverkeithing, the 
people declared their unwillingness to receive him as 
their minister. The case was brought accordingly 
before the Commission, which enjoined the presby¬ 
tery of Dunfermline to proceed with his settlement. 
The presbytery refused to comply, and the case hav¬ 
ing been again brought before the Commission by 
complaint, the synod of Fife was appointed to set¬ 
tle Mr. Richardson before the beginning of May, 
and to report their diligence to the next General 
Assembly. The synod also refused to proceed with 
the settlement, and when the Assembly met in 1752, 
the presbytery of Dunfermline was appointed to 
meet at Inverkeithing on Thursday forenoon that 
same week, at eleven o’clock, to admit Mr. Richard¬ 
son as minister of that parish. All the ministers of 
the presbytery were ordered to attend at the settle¬ 
ment, and to appear at the bar of the Assembly on 
Friday forenoon, to give an account of their conduct 
in this matter. When the report of the presbytery 
was given in, it was found that only three of the 
ministers had attended on the day appointed, and 
the Assembly having declared that five should be 
the quorum on that occasion, they were unable to 
proceed with the settlement. Those who had ab¬ 
sented themselves were called upon to state their 
reasons, whereupon six of the brethren gave in a 
written representation, pleading conscientious scro¬ 
ll. 
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pies. In the course of this document they declared, 
“ The Assembly know well, that it appears from 
their own acts and resolutions entered into their 
records, that the law of patronage has been consi¬ 
dered as no small grievance to this church, not to say 
as inconsistent with our Union settlement; and we 
find it declared, act 25th of May, 1736, that it is, 
and has been since the Reformation, the principle of 
this church, that no minister shall be intruded into 
any parish contrary to the will of the congregation ; 
and therefore it is seriously recommended, by the 
said act, to all judicatories of this church, to have a 
due regard to the said principle in planting vacant 
congregations, so as none to be intruded into such 
parishes, as they regard the glory of God, and the 
edification of the body of Christ; which recommen¬ 
dation we humbly apprehend to be strongly sup¬ 
ported by the principles of reason, and the laws of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Permit us to inform the 
Assembly, that, after repeated endeavours used by 
committees of the presbytery, to lessen the opposi¬ 
tion to Mr. Richardson, in the parish of Inverkeith¬ 
ing, matters still remain in such a situation, that we 
are brought to that unhappy dilemma, either of com¬ 
ing under the imputation of disobedience to a parti¬ 
cular order of our ecclesiastical superior, or contri¬ 
buting our part to the establishment of measures, 
which we can neither reconcile with the declared 
principles, nor with the true interest of this church. 
On the whole, we cannot help thinking, that, by 
having an active hand in carrying Mr. Richardson’s 
settlement into execution, we should be the unhappy 
instruments, ns matters now stand, to speak in the 
language of holy writ, of scattering the flock of 
Christ, not to mention what might be the fatal con¬ 
sequences of such settlements to our happy civil 
constitution. If the venerable Assembly shall, on 
this account, judge us guilty of such criminal diso¬ 
bedience as to deserve their censure, we trust they 
will at least allow we acted as honest men, willing to 
forego every secular advantage for conscience’ sake. 
In such an event, this, through grace, shall be our 
support, that, not being charged with any neglect of 
the duties of our ministry among those committed to 
our care, we are to suffer for adhering to what we 
apprehend to be the will of our great Lord and Mas¬ 
ter, whose we are, whom we are bound to serve in 
all things, and on whom wc east all our care." 

When they had read this representation, the six 
brethren were removed from the bar, and a motion 
was made and carried by a considerable m jority, 
that one of the brethren should be deposed. On the 
following day the vote was taken as to which of 
the six should be selected for deposition, when it 
was decided that this sentence should be pronounced 
upon Mr. Thomas Gillespie of Carnock. The mo¬ 
derator, accordingly, proceeded with all due solem¬ 
nity to depose Mr. Gillespie from the office of the 
holy ministry, and on hearing the sentence as lie 
stood at the bar, Mr. Gillespie calmly replied, “Mo- 
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derafor, I desire to receive tiiis sentence of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland with real 
concern and awful impressions of the divine conduct 
in it; but I rejoice that to me it is given in the be¬ 
half of Christ, not oidy to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for bis sake." 

Mr. Gillespie continued to exercise bis ministerial 
functions notwithstanding bis sentence of deposi¬ 
tion. He preached for several months in the open 
air, not only to the parishioners of Camock, but to 
multitudes from the whole surrounding country. At 
length a place of worship was provided for him by 
his friends in the town of Dunfermline. An attempt 
was made in the Assembly of 1753 to have the 
sentence of deposition removed, and Mr. Gilles¬ 
pie restored to the exercise of his office as a minister 
of the Church of Scotland; but the proposal was de¬ 
feated by a majority of three. Both bis congrega¬ 
tion and his presbytery had petitioned for bis resto¬ 
ration, but their exertions were unsuccessful. He 
now proceeded to reconstitute his kirk session, and 
dispensed the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper for the 
first time to his congregation in its new position ns 
separated from the Established Church. Standing, 
as it were, isolated and alone, he. held the principle 
of free communion, declaring, “ I hold communion 
with all that visibly hold the Head, and with such 
only.” For six years he stood alone, and abundant 
success attended his single and unaided labours. At 
the end of that period he was joined by Mr. Thomas 
Boston, formerly minister of Oxnam, who had, from 
conscientious scruples, deinitted bis charge, and soon 
after by Mr. Colicr, who had been called from an 
English Presbyterian Church to take charge of a 
congregation formed at Colinsburgb, Fife, in conse¬ 
quence of a violent settlement in the parish of Kil- 
conquhar. On the 2 - 2d October 1761, Messrs. Gil¬ 
lespie, Boston, and Colier, with three elders, met at 
Colinsburgb, and formed themselves into a presby¬ 
tery, called the Presbytery of Relief, because they 
took this method of affording relief to oppressed 
Christian-congregations groaning under the intolera¬ 
ble yoke of pntronage. The formation of a church 
constituted on the principles of the Relief body was 
well suited to the circumstances of Scotland at that 
period, and, accordingly, it was hailed by large num¬ 
bers of the people throughout many districts of the 
country. “ Oppressed parishes,” says Dr. Struthers, 
“ instantly applied to them for deliverance from the 
yoke of patronage, legal preaching, and those tyran¬ 
nical measures which were now in fashion in church 
courts. The people were wearied with contending 
against those who apparently seemed delighted in 
crushing their spirit, and thwarting their desires and 
likings. Blair-Logie, Auchtermuchty, Bell's Hill, 
Edinburgh, Campbelton, Glasgow, Dunse, Anders- 
ton, Kilsyth, Irvine, Dalkeith, Kilmaronock, Dysart, 
St. Ninians, Falkirk, Cupar Fife, and other places 
during the first ten years of the existence of the 
presbytery, applied to them to be taken under their 


inspection; and from the very first the Christian 
people assembled as large forming congregations." 

The demands made upon the Relief presbytery for 
ministerial supply by newly-formed congregations 
were, in a short time, so numerous, that it was found 
impossible, in many cases, to give sermon for more 
than two or three Sabbaths during the year. Still 
the three brethren exerted themselves to the ut¬ 
termost, preaching on week-days and Sabbat hs when¬ 
ever time and strength permitted. Gradually they 
were joined by ministers and preachers from various 
Christian denominations both in Scotland and Eng¬ 
land. The rapidly growing prosperity of the new body 
attracted ere long the envy and opposition of rival 
communions. The Established, the Secession, and 
the Reformed Presbyterian churches attacked them 
from the press in pamphlets full of acrimony and 
abuse. And it was all the more easy to launch vague 
accusations against them as they bad issued no pub¬ 
lic Testimony, nor avowed, in any distinct form, the 
peculiar principles which, as a Christian denomina¬ 
tion, they were resolved to maintain. They bad 
contented themselves with a general declaration of 
adherence to the Westminster Standards. The time, 
however, bad now come when a more specific avowal 
of their peculiar tenets behoved to be made. The 
task of preparing a suitable document was accord¬ 
ingly undertaken by one of the ablest of their min¬ 
isters, the Rev. Patrick Hutchison of St. Ninians, 
afterwards of Paisley. That the public might be 
made fully aware of the doctrines taught from Re¬ 
lief pulpits, be published a work entitled ‘ A Com¬ 
pendious View of the Religious System taught 
by the Relief Synod,' in which be clearly point¬ 
ed out the accordance of their opinions and teaching 
with the Word of God and the Westminster Confes- j 
sion of Faith and Catechisms. Unlike the early Se- j 
ceders, the Relief Church seems, from the statements 
of Hutchison, to have set out with an avowal of what 
have since been termed Voluntary principles. Thus 
we are informed by Dr. Struthers, in his ‘Historyof 
the Rise of the Relief Church,’ “ In the somewhat 
homely but expressive language of Hutchison,—they 
regarded the kneading together of the kingdom of 
Christ and the kingdoms of this world as a radical 
evil, and as the fruitful source of many of those 
things which bad long distressed the consciences of 
tneu and produced divisions and animosities in the 
Church of God. Their general views of the king¬ 
dom of Christ, or in other words of bis church as to 
its polity, were as follows— 

“They held that the kingdom of Christ was two¬ 
fold,—essential and mediatorial. * 11 is essential king¬ 
dom is bis by nature, as the Son of God, and equally 
belongs to him with the Father and Spirit. This 
kingdom is equally the natural right and properly 
of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the 
powerful Creator, Preserver, all-wise, and righteous 
Governor of the universe. Christ’s essential king¬ 
dom is of vast extent; it extends to the whole uni- 
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verse of tilings, and commands every thing that hath 
being. Universal nature is subject to his control, 
and is disposed of by him, according to his pleasure. 
All creatures, animate and inanimate, material and 
immaterial, through the wide extent of creation, are 
the subjects of bis government.' 

“Besides his essential kingdom as the Son of God, 
as Immanuel or God and man in one person,—‘ he is 
invested with a delegated power and authority by the 
Father, for carrying into execution his mediatorial 
administration, till he present all his redeemed peo¬ 
ple faultless and spotless before the throne of God. 
The universal kingdom of providence and of grace is 
in the character of Mediator committed to him. Ilis 
mediatorial kingdom, however, is more especially 
confined to the church. Here lie rules, in the per¬ 
fection of wisdom, clemency, and grace. As he is 
the author of the first creation, and universal gov¬ 
ernor, as God ; so as Mediator, by special donation, 
he is placed at the head of the new creation ; being 
made King in Zion, and head over all things, unto 
the church. He is her bead of government, as by 
his mediatorial power, be gives her an entire system 
of laws, suited to every state of her being. He is 
her head of vital influence, as lie communicates, out 
of his own exhaustless fulness, the quickening, sanc¬ 
tifying, comforting, and establishing influences of his 
grace."’ And again, “ Earthly kings indeed owe a 
duty to the church. But how is it that 1 Earthly 
kings may be nursing fathers, and queens nursing mo¬ 
thers to the church, without interfering with the rights 
of her members ? By their own example they may 
recommend religion to their subjects. They may exert 
their influence in promoting the interest of Christ’s 
kingdom a great variety of ways, without abridging 
the rights of conscience, and private judgment in 
matters of religion. They may encourage piety, by 
promoting good men to offices in the state, and with¬ 
holding them from bad men. They may be fathers 
to their people, and guardians of their religious and 
civil liberties, by preserving church and state from 
foreign enemies, and not suffering one part of their 
subjects to oppress and disturb the rest, in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of their rights, as 
men and as Christians. But, if they countenance 
one part of their subjects, in harassing and distress¬ 
ing the rest, as was too much the case in the cruel 
state-uniformities of the last century, they are rather 
tyrants, than nursing fathers and mothers to the 
church, as they invade the sacred prerogative of 
Christ, and the rights of his people. And every 
such invasion is a step towards the overturning of 
their throne.’” 

The Relief Church, as a church, was opposed to 
the duty of national covenanting as being of a moral 
and religious nature; but they never made their 
views on this point a term of church fellowship. The 
article in their system on which they chiefly took 
their stand, was the doctrine of communion among 
all visible saints. “ It is a mean unworthy prosti¬ 


tution,” say's Mr. Hutchison, “of this solemn ordi¬ 
nance of our religion to call it the table of a party. 
It is the Lord’s table. For whom is this table cov¬ 
ered by the generous entertainer? Is it covered for 
Burghers, or Antiburghers? for Church-people, or 
Relief-people? for Independents or Episcopalians as 
such? No: for whom then? For the children of 
God, not as they belong to any particular denomi¬ 
nation of professors, but as they’ are his children, in 
reality, and appear to be so, by their deportment.” 

The Relief Church steadily increased in numbers, 
and, after a few years, instead of one presbytery, 
both an Eastern and a Western presbytery were 
formed, and at length, in 1772, it was resolved 
that a synod should be constituted. At the first 
meeting of this court, which was held in the follow¬ 
ing year, their terms of communion as a religious 
denomination were taken into consideration, when 
it was unanimously agreed, “that it is agreeable 
to the Word of God and their principles, occasion¬ 
ally to hold communion with those of the Epis¬ 
copal and Independent persuasion who are visible 
saints.” Such a decision unanimously and deliber¬ 
ately adopted was looked upon by other religious de¬ 
nominations as subversive of all church order, and as 
impiously relieving men from those sacred national 
vows and covenants which were binding upon them. 
Such terms of communion were pronounced by mul¬ 
titudes as latitudinarian and unscriptural. So great, 
indeed, was the outcry against the position which 
the Relief Church had taken, that the synod found 
it necessary, at their meeting in June 1774, to issue 
an explanation and defence of their former judgment 
for the use of their churches. Only two ministers of 
the body, Messrs. Cruden and Cowan, refused to 
acquiesce in the synod’s judgment, and separated 
from the denomination. 

The adherents to the principles of the Relief 
Church were numerous in various districts of the 
country, but not having a college or theological se¬ 
minary of their own, and being dependent for the 
supply of ministers on accessions from other deno¬ 
minations, they found it difficult to obtain sufficient 
labourers to occupy the large field which was thus 
opened for them. It was not, indeed, until 1820 
that a Relief Divinity Hall was instituted for the 
express purpose of training candidates for the min¬ 
istry in connection with their own body. And an- 
other mistake into which the fathers of the Relief 
Church fell, and which tended to limit the number of 
their adherents, was a resolution which they had 
formed to make no aggressive inroads upon other 
churches. Notwithstanding the disadvantages, how¬ 
ever, under which they laboured, they made progress 
both in numbers and usefulness. 

When the Burgher and Antiburglier sections of 
the Secession united in 1820, forming one numerous 
body, entitled the United Secession Church, the idea 
began to .arise in many minds that a union between 
the Secession and Relief churches was both desirable 
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RELIGIOUS—RESPONSORIA. 


anil practicable. In May 1821, accordingly, flic 
Relief synod passed lhe following resolution, which 
plainly pointed forward to such an issue: “ The 
synod view with much interest and pleasure, the 
spirit of union and conciliation manifested by differ¬ 
ent Presbyterian bodies, and anticipate with conti- 
denee a period, which they trust is not far distant, 
when difference of opinion on points of minor im¬ 
portance, and on which mutual forbearance should 
be exercised, shall no longer be a ground of separa¬ 
tion and party distinction." From this time a de¬ 
sire for union gradually gained ground in both 
churches. They began to look upon each other with 
more friendly and even brotherly feelings. At 
length a direct intercourse commenced between the 
two synods, which terminated in a union between the 
two churches, which was happily effected on the 
I3th May 1847, and a large, harmonious, and in¬ 
fluential church formed under the name of the Unit¬ 
ed Presbyterian Church (which see). The 
Relief Church, at the time of the Union, had in¬ 
creased from the one church of 1752 to 106 min¬ 
isters, and the whole united body at that time num¬ 
bered 518 ministers. 

RELIGION (Natural). See Natural Reli¬ 
gion. 

RELIGION (Revealed). See Bible, Chris¬ 
tianity. 

RELIGIOUS, a term which came to be applied 
to members of the monastic orders after the tenth 
century, when they began to be regarded as a pecu¬ 
liarly spiritual class. See Monachism. 

RELLYAN UNI V ICRS A LI STS. See Univer- 

SALISTS. 

REMONSTRANTS, a name applied to the Dutch 
Arminians in the seventeenth century, in conse¬ 
quence of their presenting a petition in 1610, which 
they called the Remonstrance, to the states of Hol¬ 
land, defending their peculiar opinions against the 
assaults of the Gomarists , or Calvinists, and calling 
for prompt measures to be adopted in order to re¬ 
store peace and tranquillity to the church and 
nation. See Arminians. 

REMPUAN. See CillUN. 

RENUNCIATION, a ceremony which accom¬ 
panies baptism in the Romish Church. When the 
person to be baptized approaches the baptismal font, 
in three summary obligations he is expected to re¬ 
nounce Satan, his works, and pomps, in answer to 
the following interrogations: “ Hast thou renounced 
Satan?—and all his works?—and all his pomps?" 
To each of which he or his sponsor replies in the 
affirmative. 

REQUIEM, an office or mass sung for the dead 
in the Romish Church. It takes its name from 
these words in it, “ Requiem eternam dona eis, 

| Domine,” Grant them, 0 Lord, eternal rest. 

RER12DOS, a screen of wood or stone-work he- 
i hind the altar in Romish and Episcopalian churches. 
Sometimes it is composed of a hanging of rich stuff. 


RESERVED CASES, those sins, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Romish system, an ordinary priest can¬ 
not pardon in the confessional. Sonic are reserved 
for the bishop, some for the archbishop, and some 
for the Pope. Yet any priest can absolve from 
these, provided the penitent be at the point of death. 
The weighty causes and cases reserved are such as 
the following; namely, heresy, simony, assault on 
an ecclesiastic, robbery of a church, attempts to tax 
the clergy, and generally all offences against that 
privileged order. If the person apply to an inferior 
priest for absolution in any of these cases, be is re¬ 
ferred to the higher tribunal; because the first abso¬ 
lution, in such a case, would be of no value. Among 
these reserved cases there is also great difference; 
some are reserved by reason of ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures, and others on account of the enormity of the 
sin. These tilings may be bidden from the peni¬ 
tent; and though lie may suppose himself to be for¬ 
given, lie is deceived, for lie will find himself but 
half absolved. The cases of uncertainty and doubt | 
on such points its these are endless. 

RESOLUTIONERS, a numerous party of min¬ 
isters in the Church of Scotland in the days of 
Charles II. who were actuated by motives of mere 
expediency, while their opponents, the Protestors 
(which see), remained firm and uncompromising ad¬ 
herents of the Covenant. The Resoliltiouers, many 
of whom were men of piety and worth, seem to have 
been disposed to sacrifice principle in order to attain 
peace. The fierce and unseemly contest between 
the two parties continued to agitate the church and 
country fora considerable length of time. The chief 
point in dispute between them regarded the propriety 
of repealing the Act of Classes, and admitting men 1 
of all professions of religion and nil varieties of | 
character into the army, and other places of power 
and influence, in a time of such danger. This the J 
Resolutioners resolved to do, and against this the 
strict Covenanters protested. 

RESPONSE, an answer made by the people in 
public worship, speaking alternately with the min¬ 
ister. In the ancient Christian Church such re¬ 
sponses were allowed. Chrysostom and the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, speak of children 
praying with the rest of the congregation for the 
catechumens and the faithful also. The people's 
prayers and responses are to be met with in every 
part of the liturgy, such as “ Lord have mercy," and 
in those mutual prayers of minister and people, “ The 
Lord be with you: And with thy spirit. Lift up 
your hearts : We lift them up unto the Lord." Many 
of the Psalms are constructed evidently with a view 
to responses, a fact which shows the existence of 
such a practice even iu the ancient Jewish Church. 
The same custom is observed in the Romish and 
Episcopalian churches. 

RESPONSORIA, psalms which were sung be¬ 
tween the lessons in the ancient Christian Church. 
The ancient ritualists are not agreed about the rea- 
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RESTORATIONISTS. 


son of the name. Some allege that they were so 
called because when one sung the whole choir re¬ 
sponded ; whilst others affirm that they had their 
name because they answered to the lessons being 
sung immediately after them. 

RESTORATIONISTS, a class of Christians 
found chiefly in America, who believe that all men 
will be tdtimately restored to perfect holiness and 
happiness. The Divine Being, they allege, is too 
good to create men for any other purpose than 
to bless them, and, therefore, in the exercise of 
that love which led to the mission and mediation of 
his Son for the salvation of men, he will bring about 
the final restoration of the whole human family. 
Christ having, they maintain, died for all, he will 
not deliver up the kingdom to the Father before all 
shall have been brought to a participation of eternal 
happiness. “ The kingdom of Christ,” argues the 
Hon. Charles Hudson, “ is moral or spiritual in its 
nature, unlimited in its extent, and benevolent in its 
design; it was instituted by God to put down re- 
bdlion, and to bring all his creatures to the wor¬ 
ship and enjoyment of himself. Do you ask from 
what scriptures we prove these positions? we an¬ 
swer, from the whole Bible. They are the funda¬ 
mental principles of divine revelation. That all have 
sinned, and that Christ came to save sinners, is the 
summary of the Old Testament and the compendium 
of the New. The very existence of the Christian 
i scriptures show that Christ came to save sinners, and 
reconcile to God a world lying in wickedness. The 
Gospels prove it without the Epistles, and the Epis¬ 
tles without the Gospels. You may expunge from 
the New Testament any verse you please, or any 
chapter you please, or any book you please, and 
the residue will clearly sustain these positions. Nay, 
you may expunge from the Niw Testament any 
five books you please, and you leave the positions 
we have stated untouched. They are deeply inter¬ 
woven with the whole New Testament. They con¬ 
stitute the bones and sinews, the letter and spirit, 
the life and soul of the Christian scriptures. Take 
from the New Testament the important facts that 
Christ came to save sinners, that his kingdom is 
moral in its nature, and extends over all, and you 
sap the foundation of the gospel—you extract the 
life-blood of the living oracles of God.” 

I he Restorationists appeal not so much to parti¬ 
cular texts, which often turn upon the meaning of a 
single term, but to the pervading spirit of the Bible, 
which they affirm warrants them in believing that 
the kingdom of Christ, instead of being limited to 
this world, extends to a future life : “ The gospel,” 
Mr. Hudson goes on to argue, “is designed to de¬ 
stroy sin and to reconcile all men to God ; but this 
is not accomplished in this world. Does sin put off 
its sinfulness by passing the vale of death? Surely 
not. Then the gospel must extend into a future life, 
or its object is not attained. Is the enormity of sin 
increased by temporal death? Not in the least. 
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Why then is not man the subject of mercy as much 
after death as before ? We cannot for the honour of 
Christ allow that death bounds his empire. It would 
be a total defeat on the part of the Captain of our sal¬ 
vation, to permit every rebel subject who happens to 
pass the defile of death, to remain in rebellion to 
eternity. 

“And further; the multitudes who died before the 
advent of Christ, and those in heathen lands who 
have never heard of him, and infants and idiots in 
countries where the gospel is known, are all the sub¬ 
jects of Christ’s kingdom. But they die without 
knowing that they have such a Prince. How can 
they in any rational sense of the term be said to be 
Christ's subjects, unless his kingdom extend beyond 
death ? How can they be accountable to him of 
whom they know nothing? or 1 how can they believe 
on him of whom they have not heard ?’ We have al¬ 
ready seen that the kingdom of Christ is universal, 
that all men are given him of the Father, and that 
he extends his laws over the whole human family. 
But practically this cannot be true in this life. Ilis 
reign can affect none but those who hear of him, are 
made acquainted with his laws, and are subdued by 
their converting influence. In what practical sense ! 
are the heathen the subjects of Christ’s kingdom in | 
this state ? They do not obey his laws, for they do 
not know them; they have no faith in his name, for 
they have never heard of him. This is true of a vast 
majority of the human family. From the crention 
to the present time, not one in ten thousand while 
on earth, has ever heard of the name of Christ. 
Now with what propriety can the scriptures teach 
that all men are given to Christ, and that his king¬ 
dom includes every human being, if his reign is con- | 
titled to this world ? These scriptures can have no 
tolerable sense, if the reign of Christ be limited to 
our temporal existence. 

“ But we are sometimes asked with astonish¬ 
ment, can a dead man repent ? We will ask in our 
turn, can a dead man praise God? Every Christian 
will allow that men after death are intellectually able 
to exercise gratitude, and that the saints will praise 
God and the Lamb. And if men have the intellec¬ 
tual ability to exercise gratitude, they must have in¬ 
tellectual ability to exercise contrition. To deny 
this is to deny a future life altogether. If men, intel¬ 
lectually considered, cannot exercise penitence, they 
cannot exercise any other affection, and hence must 
be incapable of either pleasure or pain. 

“Perhaps it may be asked, why the eentiment 
here opposed should become so general, if it is not 
taught in the scriptures? It is no easy matter to 
trace every error to its source. The Jews in the 
days of Christ expected a temporal Messiah ; but it 
would be difficult perhaps to account for this perver¬ 
sion of their scriptures. But the case before us is 
somewhat plain. The primitive church generally 
believed in a future probation. Among the advo¬ 
cates of this sentiment may be mentioned Clement 
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of Alexandria, Origen, Didymus the Blind, Gregory 
Nyssen, John of Jerusalem, and many others. This 
doctrine was popular at the time the Romish Church 
was growing into power. On this scripture doctrine 
they found their absurd notions of purgatory and in¬ 
dulgences. These abuses were carried to such excess 
as to produce the Reformation in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. We all know the feelings which the early 
Reformers exercised towards the Papal Church; they 
were disposed to put down indulgences at all events. 
Believing that indulgences grew in some degree out 
of the doctrine of a future probation, they did not 
distinguish between the true doctrine and its abuse, 
but rejected them together. And this enmity to the 
Catholic Church has prevented, in a good degree, a 
faithful and impartial examination of the subject. 
The taunt that this is the Catholic purgatory, has 
prevented thousands from examining the subject, and 
has silenced many who have believed that the grace 
of God extended beyond the confines of this world." 

The terms rendered in the Sacred Scriptures “ ever¬ 
lasting,” “ eternal," and “ for ever," which are some¬ 
times applied to the misery of the wicked, are 
maintained by the Restorationists to be vague and 
indefinite in their meaning, and to afford no proper 
foundation for an argument in favour of the eter¬ 
nity of future punishment. 

The Restorationists, as a separate sect, are of 
comparatively recent origin, but the doctrine of an 
ultimate restoration of all fallen intelligences appears 
to have been advocated by several of the Christian 
fathers during the first four centuries. Both before 
and since the Reformation this doctrine has had nu¬ 
merous supporters; and, in fact, it is the commonly 
received opinion among the English Unitarians of 
the present day, and it was the opinion of the older 
Universalists. 

The Restorationists believe in the immortality of 
the soul, the existence of an intermediate state, the 
punishment of the wicked during a longer or shorter 
period, the reign of the saints, and the nltimate res¬ 
toration through them of all things by Christ. The 
difference between the Restorationists and Univer¬ 
salists is thus stated by the Rev. Paul Dean of Bos¬ 
ton : “TheUniversalists believe that a full and perfect 
retribution takes place in this world, that our con¬ 
duct here cannot affect our future condition, and that 
the moment man exists after death, he will be as 
pure and as happy as the angels. From these views 
the Restorationists dissent. They maintain that a 
just retribution does not take place in time; that the 
conscience of the sinner becomes callous, and does 
not increase in the severity of its reprovings with 
the increase of guilt; that men are invited to act 
with reference to a future life ; that if all are made 
perfectly happy at the commencement of the next 
state of existence, they are not rewarded according 
to their deeds; that if death introduces them into 
heaven, they are saved by death and not by Christ; 
and if they are made happy by being raised from the 


dead, they are saved by physical, and not by moral 
means, and made happy without their agency or 
consent; that such a sentiment weakens the motives 
to virtue, and gives force to the temptations of vice; 
that it is unreasonable in itself, and opposed to many 
passages of Scripture." 

The doctrine of the Restoration of all things was 
introduced into America about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, though it made little progress 
for some years. In 1785a convention was organized 
at Oxford, Massachusetts, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Winchester and Murray. At that time the 
terms Restorationist and Universalist were used as 
synonymous, and those who formed that convention 
took the latter as their distinctive appellation. Dur¬ 
ing the first twenty-five years after its formation the 
members of the Universalist Convention were be¬ 
lievers in a future retribution. But about the year 
1818 Hosea Ballou of Boston advanced the doctrine 
that all retribution is confined to this world, sin, in his 
view, originating in the flesh, and death freeing the 
soul from all impurity. Some of the Universalists 
at an after period adopted materialist doctrines, and 
maintained that the soul was mortal, that the whole 
man died a temporal death, and that the resurrection 
would introduce all men into eternal happiness. 
These and similar errors were embraced by a ma¬ 
jority of the convention, and at length a considerable 
party, who, while they held the doctrine of Restora¬ 
tion, were opposed to these opinions which had been 
engrafted upon it, resolved to separate from their 
| brethren, and form an independent association. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1831, a distinct sect was formed under 
the name of Universal Restorationists. The congre¬ 
gations of this body are chiefly found in Massachu¬ 
setts, though several others are found in other parts 
of the country. Several ministers adhered to the 
Universalist connection, who, notwithstanding, agreed 
in sentiment with the Restorationists. The conse¬ 
quence was, that considerable division of sentiment 
prevailed, and about the year 1840 the Universalists 
in America split into two parties, bearing the names 
respectively of Impartuilists and Restorationists. 

In regard to the doctrines of the Trinity, the atone¬ 
ment, and free-will, the opinions of the Restoration¬ 
ists are the same with those of the Unitarians. In 
church-government they agree with the Congrega- 
tionalisis. They maintain that baptism may be ad¬ 
ministered by immersion, suffusion, or sprinkling, 
either to adults or infants. They hold the princi¬ 
ple, and observe the practice, of catholic commu¬ 
nion, recognizing the right of all Christians to sit 
down at the table of their common Master. 

REVENUES (Ecclesiastical). The clergy of 
the ancient Christian Church derived their support 
from various sources. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned the voluntary oblations or offerings of the 
people. These were of two kinds : (1.) The daily 
or weekly oblations which were made at the altar; 
and (2.) The monthly oblations which were cast into 
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the treasury. The first were supplied by wealthy 
communicants on coming to the eucharist, and con¬ 
sisted not only of bread and wine to be used in the 
ordinance, but also of contributions both in money 
and in kind for the support of the church and the 
relief of the poor. The second or monthly oblations 
consisted of voluntary contributions specially cast 
into the treasury of the church, and divided once a 
month among the clergy. 

Another source of ecclesiastical revenues was that 
| arising from the annual produce of the lands and 
possessions which belonged to the church. These 
were during the three first centuries of little value in 
consequence of the church, instead of being looked 
upon with favour, being exposed to constant persecu¬ 
tion. Yet even then, amid all the disadvantages of her 
position, the church appears to have had both houses 
and lauds, of which, however, her enemies ruthlessly 
deprived her. Butin the days of Constantine, as 
well as for some time subsequent to the reign of that 
emperor, gifts of land were bestowed upon the church 
with great liberality. And even from the imperial 
exchequer at that time grants were readily made for 
the support of the clergy; and a law was passed en¬ 
joining the chief magistrates in every province to fur¬ 
nish them with an annual allowance of corn out of 
the yearly tribute of every city. This arrangement 
continued until the time of Julian the Apostate, who 
withdrew the allowance. The Emperor Jovian, how¬ 
ever, so far repaired the injury thus done to the 
church as to grant the clergy a third part of their 
former allowance, the national finances being in a de¬ 
pressed state in consequence of the country having 
been visited with a severe famine. 

Several laws made by the Christian emperors from 
time to time augmented the revenues of the church. 
Thus Constantine decreed that the estates of mar¬ 
tyrs and confessors dying without heirs should be 
settled upon the church of the place where they had 
lived; and in like manner the estates of ecclesiastics 
dying without heirs were conveyed over to the 
church by a law of Theodosius the Younger and 
j Valentinian III. Another addition to the church 
revenues arose from the donations which were fre- 
j qnently made to them of heathen temples and the 
j lands connected with them. Thus the temple of the 
I Sun at Alexandria was given to the church by Con- 
stantius; and in the time of Theodosius, the statues 
of Serapis and other idols at Alexandria were melted 
down for the use of the church. But the chief part 
of the revenues of the church was derived from Jirst- 
J i fruits and tithes. 

The ecclesiastical revenues were divided into cer¬ 
tain monthly or yearly portions, and distributed 
accordingly. In the Western Church they were 
usually divided into four parts ; of which one fell to 
the bishop, a second to the rest of the clergy, a third 
to the poor, and a fourth to the maintenance of the fa¬ 
bric of the church, and other necessary uses. In some 
churches no such division was made, but the bishop 


m 

and clergy lived in common. At length endowments 
began to be bestowed upon parish churches. The 
founders of churches sometimes mortified lands for 
the support of the churches which they built, and in 
return they were allowed the right of patronage. 
This practice was commenced in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian, who passed two laws authorizing 
and confirming it. 

The revenues of the church were always regarded 
as devoted to God, and, therefore, might not be 
alienated except for very special purposes. Thus 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, melted down the com¬ 
munion-plate in order to redeem certain captives. 
In such cases, however, the bishop was obliged to 
have the consent of the clergy, and the approbation 
of the metropolitan or some provincial bishops. 

REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT (The), an ex¬ 
pression employed to denote the arrangement made 
at the Revolution in 1688, for placing the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church of Scotland on a proper footing. That 
it is defective in various respects is very generally 
admitted, but at the same time, to use the language 
of Dr. Hetherington, “ Every candid reader will per¬ 
ceive, that the Revolution Settlement, though not so 
full and perfect as it might have been made, did, 
nevertheless, contain and display, either directly or 
virtually, all the great principles of the Presbyterian 
Church, for which she had long contended, removing 
several restrictions which had been left in force bv 
the act of 1592, in particular the clause relating to 
patronage; and realized to both the church and the 
kingdom an amount of civil and religious liberty 
greatly beyond what had ever previously been en¬ 
joyed. By the ratification of the Confession of 
Faith, the great and sacred principle of Christ’s sole 
Headship and Sovereignty over the church, and its 
direct consequence, her spiritual independence, were 
affirmed ; and by the abolition of patronage, the re¬ 
ligious rights and privileges of the Christian people 
were secured, as far as security could be given by 
human legislation. Its defects were of a negative 
rather than of a positive character; and though some 
vitiating elements were allowed to remain, and some 
others introduced, of which it could not have been 
very safely predicted whether the progress of events 
would cause their development or their extinction, 
still it merits its lofty designation, the Glorious Re¬ 
volution ; and for it, and the precious blessings which 
it secured to the empire at large, our grateful thanks 
are due, under Providence, to the persecuted but un¬ 
conquerable Presbyterian Church of Scotland.” 

A considerable party, however, of the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, and admirers of Presbyte¬ 
rianism, entertain serious and solid objections to the 
principles of the Revolution Settlement. This party, 
including the whole adherents of Reformed Pres¬ 
byterian principles, considers the establishment of 
presbytery at that time as having been gone about 
without a distinct recognition of the separate and 
independent functions of the church and state re- 
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REX SACRORUM—RIG-VE'DA. 


spectively. Tlie cliurcli did not present her consti¬ 
tution to the civil power; but the civil power enacted 
it independently of her authority. 'I lie settlement 
was purely civil and secular, no party bearing an 
ecclesiastical character having been consulted in the 
matter. Considerable discussion has been maintained 
on the question, whether or not the Act of Settle¬ 
ment recognizes the Confession of Faith as pre¬ 
viously belonging to the church. The terms of the 
act are these: “Likens they, by these presents, 
ratify and establish the Confession of Faith now read 
in their presence, and voted and approven by them 
as the public and avowed Confession of this church.” 
The words of this clause are, no doubt, somewhat 
ambiguous, and hence some maintain that we must 
understand them as denoting that the slate voted 
and approved the Confession, because it was the 
public and avowed Confession of the church ; while 
others affirm, that we must understand them as de¬ 
claring it to be the public and avowed Confession of 
the church, because it was voted and approven by the 
state. The latter is the view entertained by the 
Reformed Presbyterians, and hence they denounce 
the Revolution Settlement as Erastian. And be¬ 
sides, they allege, it was not the Confession of 
Faith in its entiro form, but simply the doctrinal 
articles which were sanctioned by the Act of Set¬ 
tlement to the exclusion of the Scripture proofs 
which form an integral part of the document, and, 
therefore, ought not to have been omitted. An¬ 
other objection offered to the Revolution Settle¬ 
ment is, that it sanctions the interference of the stale 
with the discipline of the church and the consti¬ 
tution of her judicatories. Thus the Act 1690 
declares, “That the church government shall be 
established in the hands of, and exercised by, those 
Presbyterian ministers who were outed for non-con- 
formity to Prelacy since the first of January 1661, 
and such ministers and elders only as they have ad¬ 
mitted or received." And still further, the disci¬ 
pline of the church was interfered with and controlled 
by the state by making it an essential principle of 
the Revolution Settlement, that all actual incumbents, 
who held charges under Episcopacy, should be allow¬ 
ed to retain their livings simply on taking the oaths 
to the government of King William. There ap¬ 
pears, also, to be an evident infringement on the in¬ 
dependence of the church, in that part of the Act 
1690, in which the king claims the power, when pre¬ 
sent in person, or by his commissioners, of appoint¬ 
ing the time and the place of the next meeting of 
Assembly ; and in the exercise of the authority tints 
vested in him, he summoned in the Act of Set¬ 
tlement the first Assembly of the Revolution church. 
Hut one of the most objectionable features of the 
Revolution Settlement, in the eyes of Reformed 
Presbyterians, is the non-recognition of the Cove¬ 
nants. 

RFX SACRORUM (Lat. king of sacred things), 
a priest among the ancient Romans to whom the 


priestly power was assigned after it had been sur¬ 
rendered by the kings. The first who held this 
office was appointed at the command of the consuls 
by the college of pontiffs, and inaugurated by the 
augurs. In the last period of the republic the office 
was discontinued, but it appears to have been re¬ 
vived during the empire, and was not abolished until 
the time of Theodosius the Younger. The Rex 
Sacrorum was regarded as superior in rank to all the 
other priests, and even to the Pontifex Maximus 
himself. He held office for life, and was exempt from 
all civil and military duties. It belonged to him to 
perform the publica sacra, which had been wont to be 
discharged by the king,and it belonged to his wife, who 
was called Regina Sacrorum, queen of sacred tilings, 
to perform the priestly functions, which had been 
discharged by the king. The Rex Sacrorum was 
bound to offer a sacrifice in the comitia on the occa¬ 
sion of a Regifugium (which see). When prodi¬ 
gies occurred he was expected to propitiate the gods. 

It was his duty also to announce to the people the 
festivals for the month. 

RIIADAMANTIIUS, a son of Zeus and Europa, 
a judge in the infernal regions according to the my- 1 
thology of the ancient Greeks. 

RHEA, according to Hesiod a goddess of the 
earth, and a daughter of Uranus and Ge. In Phry¬ 
gia she was identified with Cybele. The earliest 
seat of the worship of this goddess was Crete; she 
had a temple also at Athens, and in different parts 
of Greece. She was chiefly worshipped at Pessinus 
in Galatia, where her sacred image is said to have 
fallen from heaven. Rhea, indeed, was the great 
goddess of the Eastern world. She was worshipped 
also in Rome, and had a temple on the Palatine-hill. 
Among animals, the lion, and among trees, the oak, 
was sacred to Rhea. 

RIIEINSBERGERS. See Collegiants. 

RHEMISH TESTAMENT, a Romish version ot 
the New Testament, which was printed at Rheims in 
France in 1582, accompanied with copious notes by 
Romish authors. This version, like the Douay Old 
Testament, with which it is generally bound up, was 
translated from the Vulgate. See Douay Bible. 

RIGOR1STS, a term of reproach sometimes ap¬ 
plied to the J ansf.nists (which see), because of the 
supposed scrupulous preciseness of their principles 
and conduct. 

RIG-VE'DA, one of the most venerated of the 
Vedas or Sacred Books of the Hindus. It contains 
no fewer than 1,017 canticles and prayers called 
mantras. Nearly one half of them are addressed 
either to Indra, the god of light, Agni, the god of 
fire, or Varuna, the god of water, which, as some 
think, form a trinity or triad of the Vaidic period. 
The hymns, composing an entire section of the Rig- 
Veda, are addressed to Soma, the milky-juice of the 
moon-plant. The whole of the four Vedas are writ¬ 
ten in Sanskrit, and are accounted the most ancient 
as well as the most sacred of the Hindu writings 
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The great mass of the people of India believe them 
to be as old as eternity, and to have come direct 
from the mouth of the Creator himself. The age usu¬ 
ally attributed to the Rig-Veda is B. C. 1200 or 1400. 
Some peculiarities of this ancient book are thus 
noticed by Professor H. H. Wilson : “ The divinities 
worshipped in the Rig-Veda are not unknown to 
' later systems, but they there perform very subordi¬ 
nate parts, whilst those deities, who are the great 
gods—the Dii majoren —of the subsequent period; are 
either wholly unnamed in the Vdda, or are noticed 
iu an inferior and different capacity. The names of 
Siva, of MahtCddva, of Durgd, of Ktflf, of Rdma, of 
Krishna, never occur, as far as we are yet aware: 
we have a Rudra, who, in aftertimes, is identified 
with Siva, but who, even in the Purdnas, is of very 
doubtful origin and identification ; whilst in the Vdda 
ho is described as the father of the winds, and is evi 
dently a form of either Agni or Indra. The epithet 
Kapardin, which is applied to him, appears, indeed, 
to have some relation to a characteristic attribute of 
Siva,—the wearing of his hair in a peculiar braid; 
but the term has probably in the Veda a different 
signification ... at any rate, no other epithet 
applicable to Siva occurs, and there is not the slight¬ 
est allusion to the form in which, for the last ten cen¬ 
turies at least, he seems to have been almost exclu¬ 
sively worshipped in India,—that of the Linga or 
Phallus. Neither is there the slightest hint of an¬ 
other important feature of later Hinduism, the Tri- 
miirtti, or Tri-tine combination of Brahuid, Vishnu, 
and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable Om, al¬ 
though, according to high authority on the religions 
of antiquity [viz. Creuzer's], the Trimiirtti was the 
first element in the faith of the Hindus, and the sec¬ 
ond was the Liugam." In the Rig-Veda, also, we 
miss all allusion to the doctrines of caste, of trans¬ 
migration, and of incarnation—doctrines which, at an 
after period, came to occupy a conspicuous place in 
the religious System of the Hindus. 

RIM,MON, a god of the ancient Syrians, worship¬ 
ped at Damascus, where he bad a temple. This idol 
is referred to in 2 Kings v. 18. He is supposed by 
some to be identical with Baal, or the Sun ; but 
Grotius regards him as the planet Saturn. 

RINGS, ornaments composed of different metals, 
such as gold, silver, and even iron, which have been 
iu use from the most remote antiquity. These have 
always formed essential articles of female costume in 
Eastern countries. Rings were worn on the first, 
third, and fourth fingers, and the corresponding toes. 
They were worn also in the lobe of the ears, or some¬ 
times attached to them by a silken chain, which lets 
them rest on the left shoulder. They were engraven 
with images of serpents, and served, as they do still, 
rather for amulets and charms than ornaments. 
Oriental ladies have also large rings passing through 
the septum of the nose, and nearly touching the 
upper lip. Anklets, or rings of gold or silver, tin or 
iron, are universally worn by Eastern women round 


their legs. Young ladies in Persia, Arabia, and 
Egypt wear rings about their ankles, to which are 
attached a number of little bells, so that every suc¬ 
cessive step keeps them ringing; and as the wearers 
pride themselves in this article of dress, they gen¬ 
erally walk at a rapid pace for the purpose of in¬ 
creasing the noise. It is to this custom, probably, 
that the prophet Isaiah alludes, when he speaks of 
the tinkling ornaments about the feet of Hebrew 
women. “ A common ornament in use among men 
of rank,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ is a ring upon one of 
the fingers of their right hand, of the prevalence of 
which, in the days of our Lord, we find traces in the 
generous welcome given to the returning prodigal; 
and, in the reproof addressed by the apostle James 

to some members of the primitive church for their 

unbecoming and unchristian neglect of the poor, 
while they paid ready deference to those with gold 
rings. When the seal upon the right breast is not 
worn, the impressions usually engraven upon it 
are made upon a jewel in the ring, to which prac¬ 
tice, a very striking reference is made by Jeremiah : 
‘As I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah the son of 
Jehoiakim king Judah were the signet upon my 
right hand, yet would I pluck thee henceand also 
by Ilaggai, ‘ In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, 
will I take thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, the son 
of Shealtiel, saith the Lord ; and I will make thee as 
a signet: for I have chosen thee.’" 

Rings have in all ages been used in connection 
with marriage. Pliny mentions an iron ring as worn 
by a person betrothed. In the ancient Greek Church 
a special ceremony was observed in presenting the 
ring. With a golden ring the priest makes a sign of 
the cross upon the head of the bridegroom, and then 
places it upon a finger of his right hand, thrice re¬ 
peating these words: “This servant of the Lord 
espouses this handmaid of the Lord, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
both now and for ever, world without end, Amen." 
In like manner, and with the same form of words, he 
presents the bride a silver ring. The groomsman 
then changes the rings, while the priest, in a long 
prayer, sets forth the import of the rings; after 
which the whole is closed with a prescribed form of 
prayer. The use of the ring, both in betrothal and 
marriage, is very ancient. It is mentioned both by 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria; the latter of 
whom says, “ It was given her not as an ornament, 
but as a seal, to signify the woman’s duty in pre¬ 
serving the goods of her husband, because the care 
of the house belongs to her.” Isodortts Hispalensis 
says, “ that it was presented by the husband either 
as a pledge of mutual affection, or rather as a token 
of the union of their hearts in love.” The ceremony 
is still observed in almost all countries, both Popish 
and Protestant, of placing a ring on the finger of the 
woman as a part of the marriage rite, in which case 
it is regarded as a token and pledge of the vow and 
covenant made by the parties. 
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RISHIS—ROGATION DAYS. 


One indispensable part of the dress of a high func¬ 
tionary in the East, was, in ancient times, as appears 
from the histories of Joseph and Daniel, an immense 
gold ring on the hand or wrist, with a signet or seal 
on it, containing the royal initials and arms. Such 
was the ring which Pharaoh gave to Joseph. The 
conveyance of the signet-ring was a token of investi¬ 
ture with civil office. A ring was also worn by a 
bishop in the ancient Christian Church as an em¬ 
blem of office, denoting his espousals to the church, 
and hence it was called the ring of his espousals. 
It was given to bishops on their consecration, with 
these words: “Receive the ring of distinction and 
honour, the pledge of fidelity, that you may seal 
what is to be sealed, and open what is to be opened ; 
that you may bind what is to be bound, and loosen 
what is to be loosened." This ring, which formed a 
part of the insignia of office, was worn on different fin¬ 
gers, most frequently on the middle finger of the right 
hand. Investiture with the ring and staff was always 
claimed by the church, but often contested by the 
emperors. See Investiture. 

RISIIIS, seven primeval personages in Hindu my¬ 
thology, born of Brahma's mind, and presiding, under 
different forms, over each Manwantaua (which 
see). 

RITES. See Ceremonies. 

RITUAL, a book of religious rites or formularies 
of divine service. 

RIVER BRETHREN, a denomination of Baptists 
which arose in the United States of North America 
during the revolutionary war. They recognize three 
orders of clergy, bishops, elders, and deacons. Their 
church ordinances are baptism, feet-washing, the 
Lord's Supper, and the communion or love-feast. 
They reject infant-baptism, and in baptizing they use 
trine immersion. They are opposed to war in any 
circumstances, and cannot therefore serve in the ar¬ 
my. Their ministers are not educated for the office. 

ROCHET, a linen garment worn by bishops. It 
was a usual portion of tbeir dress in the Middle Ages, 
but does not seem to have been of greater antiquity 
than the thirteenth century. The sleeves of the 
rochet were narrower than those of the surplice. 

RODS. Both in sacred and profane history we i 
find frequent mention of the use of rods. Thus 
Moses is said to carry a rod by means of which he 
was enabled, through Divine power, to perform mira¬ 
cles. The Egyptian magicians also had their divin¬ 
ing rods. There are various Rabbinical traditions 
in reference to this rod. Thus Rabbi Levi says, 

“ The rod of Moses was created on the evening of 
the Sabbath, and delivered to Adam in Paradise. 
Adam delivered it to Enoch, Enoch to Noah, Noah 
to Shem, Shem to Abraham, Abraham to Isaac, 
Isaac to Jacob; and Jacob, going down into Egypt, 
delivered it to his son Joseph. When Joseph was 
dead, and his house was plundered, it was deposited 
in the palace of Plmraoh. Now there was one of the 
Egyptian magicians, named Pharaoh, who saw this 


rod, and the characters engraven upon it: he coveted 
it in his heart, and took it, and brought, and planted 
it in the garden of the house of Jethro: and he saw 
the rod, and no man could approach to it any more. 
But when Moses came to Jethro’s bouse, he entered 
into his garden, saw the rod, read the characters that 
were engraven upon it, and put forth his hand and 
took it.” Some ltabbies allege that the virtues of* 
the rod of Moses were owing to the ineffable name 
Jehovah which was written upon it. In allusion to 
the rod of Moses, when thrown upon the ground, be¬ 
coming a serpent, it is supposed that the fabulous 
story was devised, by the ancient heathens, of the 
Cadueewt , or rod of Mercury, being twisted about 
with serpents. 

Another remarkable rod mentioned in Scripture, 
is that of Aaron, the high-priest of the Jews, which 
miraculously blossomed, and budded, and yielded 
almonds, thus showing the divine authority of the 
priesthood as vested in the tribe of Levi, and in the 
family of Aaron. In commemoration of the miracle 
God commanded Moses to lay up the rod of Aaron 
within the tabernacle, retaining its leaves and blos¬ 
soms, as some have supposed, as long as it remained 
in the sacred place. From this event the ancient 
heathens are said to have derived the fabulous repre¬ 
sentation of the Thyrsus, or rod of Bacchus, twined 
with ivy. 

In the spurious Gospel of the Nativity of the 
Holy Virgin, a story is related which accounts for 
the custom of painting Joseph, the reputed father of 
Jesus, with a rod in Iris hand. The story runs as 
follows: When Mary had reached the age of woman¬ 
hood she refused to be married, because she had 
taken a vow of virginity. Finding that she adhered 
to this resolution, the Jewish high-priest consulted 
the Lord, who answered, that all the unmarried men 
of the house of David must present themselves be¬ 
fore the altar with rods in their hands, and that he 
upon whose rod the Spirit of God should rest in the 
form of a dove should be the spouse of Mary. 
Among those who presented themselves in obedience 
to the Divine command was Joseph, who no sooner 
appeared with his rod than a dove came and rested 
upon it; and thus he was pointed out as the husband ' 
of Mary. 

A rod has been in all ages used as an emblem of 
office. Before the Roman magistrates were carried 
the fasces, or a bundle of rods. The Salii, or priests 
of Mars, also bore a rod in their right hand, with 
which they were accustomed to beat the sacred 
shields as they carried them in procession. A rod 
was frequently employed for purposes of divination, 
as in the case of Circe and of Minei-va. In the an¬ 
cient Christian Church, a rod or staff was carried by 
a bishop as an emblem of pastoral authority, while 
the Crosier (which see) was borne by an arch¬ 
bishop. 

ROGAIION DAYS (from I .at. Jloc/o, I beseech), 
i a name given to the three days immediately before , 
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ROGATION SUNDAY—ROME (Church of). 




the festival of Ascension. They were first instituted 
as fast days by Mamertus, bishop of Vienna, in the 
fifth century, and are observed by the Church of 
Rome. They were called Rogation Days from the 
Rogations or litanies chanted in the processions on 
these days. In the Church of England they are 
.kept as private fasts, abstinence being commanded, 
and extraordinary acts and exercises of devotion. 

ROGATION SUNDAY, the Sunday immediately 
preceding the Rogation Days (which see). 

ROGATION WEEK, the next week but one be¬ 
fore Whitsunday, and so called because certain lit¬ 
anies to saints are then used. 

ROGUS. See I’yka. 

ROMA, a goddess worshipped among the ancient 
Romans as a personification of the city of Rome. 
Temples were erected in her honour not oidy at 
Rome, but in other parts of the country ; and this 
worship was paid to the genius of the city from the 
time of the Emperor Augustus. 

ROME (Church of). In the article Papacy we 
have already treated of the papal system in its poli¬ 
tical constitution and position, and, accordingly, it 
will be our object at present to restrict ourselves ex¬ 
clusively to a view of the Roman Catholic Church 
as an ecclesiastical community. The articles of faith 
of the Church of Rome are to be found in its accre¬ 
dited Creeds, Catechisms, Formularies and Decrees, 
which chiefly consist of the Creed and Oath of 
Pope Pius IV.; the Episcopal oath of feudal al- 
j legiance to the Pope; the Catechism of the council 
of Trent; the decrees of councils, particularly those 
of the council of Trent, whose decisions respecting 
doctrines, morals, and discipline are held sacred by 
every Roman Catholic in every country; papal bulls 
and breves; liturgical books, such as the Breviary, 
the Missal, the Pontificals, Rituals, and devotional 
books. The first mentioned of the Standards, the 
Creed of Pius IV., is universally regarded by Ro¬ 
manists as containing an accurate summary of their 
faith. “ Non-Catholics,” says Charles Butler, “ on 
their admission into the Catholic Church, publicly 
, repeat and testify their assent to it without restric¬ 
tion or qualification.” It is binding also upon all 
clergymen, doctors, teachers, heads of universities,and 
of monastic institutions and military orders. Com¬ 
mencing with the Apostles’ Creed it details some of 
the leading doctrines of the Church of Rome, and 
concludes with an oath, in which the individual mak¬ 
ing this profession of faith not only engages to “ hold 
and profess the same whole and entire, with God’s 
assistance, to the end of his life but also “ to pro¬ 
cure. as far as lies in his power, that the same shall 
be held, taught, and preached by all who are under him 
or intrusted to his care, in virtue of his office.” In 
this creed, which is sworn to by every Romish priest 
at his ordination, he solemnly avows, that he “un¬ 
hesitatingly receives and professes all things delivered, 
defined, and declared by the sacred canons and oecu¬ 
menical councils, and especially by the holy council 


of Trent.” The “ sacred canons,” here referred to, 

are the entire canon law; and the “ oecumenical coun¬ 
cils,” which Romanists regard as infallible, are eight¬ 
een in number, though they differ among themselves 
as to the precise councils which are entitled to this 
character. The French divines, in general, hold that 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle were oecu¬ 
menical, while the Italians deny this, and allege in¬ 
stead, that the councils of Lyons, Florence, and the 
fifth Lateran, were oecumenical. This point, on 
which the Gallican and Italian churches are com¬ 
pletely divided, has never been authoritatively de¬ 
cided by the Pope. 

The second of the Standards, to which we have 
referred as binding on the entire hierarchy of the 
Romish Church, is the oath of allegiance to the 
Pope, which is imposed not only on archbishops and 
bishops, but on all who receive any dignity from the 
Romish see. This oath, in its original form, was 
first imposed by Gregory VII. in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, but it has since been much enlarged. 

The Catechism of the council of Trent, though not 
formally sworn to by Romish priests in their ordina¬ 
tion vow, is generally classed among the standards 
of the church, and admitted to be an authoritative 
exposition of her doctrines. This work, which was 
published iu 1566 by Pope Pius V., is not written in 
the usual form of question and answer, but conti¬ 
nuously as a regular system of instruction in doc¬ 
trinal theology. In addition to these doctrinal 
standards, the decrees of councils, and the bulls of 
her Popes, are binding on the whole body of the Ro¬ 
mish Church. 

The authorized standards used in the public and 
private worship of the Church of Rome, are the Bre¬ 
viary, which contains the daily service; the Missal, 
which contains the service connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of the eucharist; the Pontifical and the 
Ritual, both books full of important matter, chiefly 
in reference to the forms which are to be observed in 
various religious ceremonies; and, finally, various 
devotional books which are tacitly or openly approv¬ 
ed, such as the “office of the sacred heart of Jesus 
and Mary;" “the Garden of the Soul;" “the little 
office of the Immaculate Conception." The Scripture, 
in the Latin Vulgate, is a part, according to the Ro¬ 
mish Church, of the revealed will of God, and of its 
authentic standards of faith. To the Scriptures, as re¬ 
ceived by Protestants, they add the Apocryphal books, 
and receive them equally as canonical Scriptures. 
And in addition to the Scriptures every Roman Ca¬ 
tholic is bound to receive as an article of faith what¬ 
ever the church teaches now, or has taught in former 
times. Hence the celebrated'act of faith which we 
quote from the Douay Catechism ; “0 great God 1 
l firmly believe all those sacred truths which thy 
holy Catholic Church believes and teaches ; because 
thou, who art truth itself, hast revealed them, Amen.' 

Having thus referred to the acknowledged stand¬ 
ards of the Church of Rome, we proceed rapidly to 
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sketch some of her peculiar tenets, not those which 
she holds in common with, other churches, but those 
which are strictly limited to her own communion. 

At the foundation of the whole system of the Church 
of Rome lies her doctrine as to the nature, interpreta¬ 
tion, and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. When a 
Romanist speaks of Scripture he does not mean there¬ 
by the Old Testament in the original Hebrew, and 
tlieNew Testament in the Original Greek, but the Vul¬ 
gate Latin edition, or the Douay and Rhemish trans¬ 
lations, includingalxo the Apocrypha. In regard to 
the interpretation of Scripture, the Church of Rome 
maintains that no man has a right to judge for him¬ 
self of the true meaning of the Bible. Thus the 
council of Trent expressly decided: “ In order to 
restrain petulant minds, the council farther decrees, 
that in matters of faith and morals, and whatever 
relates to the maintenance of Christian doctrine, no 
one, confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to 
wrest the sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, 
contrary to that which hath been held, and still is 
held, by holy Mother Church, whose right it is to 
judge of the true meaning and interpretation of 
sacred writ, or contrary to the unanimous consent of 
the fathers, even though such interpretation should 
never be published. If any disobey, let them be de¬ 
nounced by the Ordinaries, and punished according 
to law.” The fourth rule of the Index of Prohibited 
Books points out, with the utmost precision, the re¬ 
strictions which the Romish Church lays on the 
indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures. Thus it de¬ 
clares : “ Inasmuch as it is manifest from experience, 
that if the Holy Bible, translated into the vulgar 
tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every one, the 
temerity of men will cause more evil than good to 
arise from it, it is, on this point, referred to the judg¬ 
ment of the bishops or inquisitors, who may, by the 
advice of the priest or confessor, permit the reading 
of the Bible translated into the vulgar tongue by 
Catholic authors to those persons whose faith and 
piety they apprehend will be augmented, and not 
injured, by it; and this permission they must have 
in writing. But if any shall have the presumption 
to read or possess it without any such written per¬ 
mission, he shall not receive absolution until he have 
first delivered up such Bible to the Orduiary. Book¬ 
sellers, however, who shall sell, or otherwise dispose 
of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to any person not 
having such permission, shall forfeit the value of the 
books, to be applied by the bishop to some pious 
use ; and be subjected by the bishop to such other 
penalties as the bishop shall judge proper, according 
to the quality of the offence. But regulars shall 
neither read nor purchase such Bibles without a 
special license from their superiors.” 

On the subject of Scripture then, there is a wide 
difference between the views of Romanists and those 
of Protestants. To the Protestant the only rule of 
faith and obedience is the Scripture as contained in 
the Old and New Testaments; but to the Romanist 
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the Scripture is only a part of the rule, which, in its 
entire form, he regards as including the Apocryphal 
books, the traditions, and the acts and decisions of 
the church. And in regard to the meaning of Scrip¬ 
ture, the Church of Rome claims to be its sole autho¬ 
ritative interpreter. Bishop Milner, indeed, alleges, 
in his ‘End of Controversy,’ that “the whole busi- # J 
ness of the Scriptures belongs to the church ; she has 
preserved them; she vouches for them; and she 
alone, by confronting the several passages with each 
other, and by the help of tradition, authoritatively 
explains them. Hence it is impossible,” he adds, 
“that the real sense of Scripture should ever be 
against her and her doctrine.” Carrying out this 
view the same writer alleges, that the Bible derives 
its whole authority from the church, declaring in 
plain and explicit terms: “ The Christian doctrine 
and discipline might have been propagated and pre¬ 
served by the unwritten word or tradition, joined 
with the authority of the church, though the Scrip¬ 
tures had not been composed.” 

According to the council of Trent, the Gospel, as 
preached by Christ and his apostles, was contain¬ 
ed in written books and in unwritten traditions. 
These two are regarded by Romanists as of equal 
authority. Thus the council of Trent decreed: 
“They [traditions] have come down to us, either re¬ 
ceived by the apostles from the lips of Christ him¬ 
self, or transmitted bv the hands of the same apos¬ 
tles, under the dictation of the Holy Spirit; that 
these traditions relate both to faith and morals, have , 
been preserved in the Catholic Church by continual | 
succession, are to be received with equal piety and 
veneration {pari jnetatii affectu ac reverentid ) with 
Scripture; and whosoever shall knowingly and de- 
liberately despise these traditions is accursed," Some 
Roman Catholic divines are of opinion that tradition 
is inferior; and others that it is superior, to the writ¬ 
ten word. The council of Trent, however, makes 
tradition equal to Scripture, though when the subject 
was under discussion in the council, the opinions [ 
were various and contradictory. 

The Roman Church claims for herself the high and 
exclusive prerogative of infallibility in doctrine and 
morals. Thus, in the Catechism of the council of 
Trent we are told: “ But as this one church, be¬ 
cause governed by the Holy Ghost, cannot err in 
faith and morals, it necessarily follows that all other 
societies arrogating to themselves the name of church, 
because guided by the spirit of darkness, are sunk 
in the most pernicious errors, both doctrinal and 
moral." By claiming this privilege, she declares 
that she cannot cease to be pure in her doctrine, nor 
can she fall into any destructive error. She asserts 
herself to be the supreme judge in all religious dis- ] 
pules, and declares that from her decision there is ' 
no appeal. Accordingly, she claims the right; (1.) 
To determine what books are, and what are not 
canonical; and to compel all Christians to receive 
or reject them as she may determine. (2.) To im- 
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| part authority to the Word of God. (3.) To de¬ 
termine and publish that interpretation of the Bible 
which all must with implicit submission receive 
and obey. (4.) To declare what is necessary to 
salvation. And (5.) To decide all controversies re¬ 
specting matters of faith and practice. But while 
Romanists assert their church to be infallible, 
'there is a variety of opinions among them as to the 
point where this infallibility exists. Some consi¬ 
der it as vested in the universal Church scatter¬ 
ed over the world; some lodge it in the I’ope ; 
others in a general council independent of the Pope ; 
while many assert that infallibility belongs to a gen¬ 
eral council with a Pope at its head. That system 
which places infallibility in the Pope singly, is called 
| the Italian or Ultramontane system, and appears to 
have been embraced by the council of Florence, 
Lateran, and Trent. This view of the subject has 
been rejected by many Romish doctors, and even by 
many popes themselves. The Gallican Church has 
always refused to acknowledge the infallibility of his 
Holiness; and in doing so they coincide in opinion 
with the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle. 
The object of infallibility has been one topic of dis¬ 
putation among the partisans of the Italian school; 
the greater number of them confining the Pope’s 
infallibility to matters of faith, and admitting his 
liability to error in matters of fact, while a small 
party would make him infallible in points both of 
faith and of fact. The Italian school, also, vary in 
opinion with respect to the form of infallibility. While 
this large and influential party admit the Pope’s lia¬ 
bility to err in his private or personal capacity, they 
maintain his infallibility in his official capacity. But 
a difference of opinion exists even here. Some re¬ 
present his Holiness as speaking with official autho¬ 
rity when he decides in council. Others regard 
those papal decisions alone as infallible which he 
delivers according to Scripture and tradition. And 
others still, limit his infallible decisions to those 
which he utters after mature and diligent examina¬ 
tion. But the most common variety of opinion on 
this subject, is that which regards the Pope as infal¬ 
lible when, in a public capacity, he teaches the whole 
church concerning faith and morality. The advo¬ 
cates of this last form of infallibility again are divid¬ 
ed into several factions. Some allege that the 
Pontiff teaches the whole church when he enacts 
laws; others when he issues rescripts; others when 
his bull has for some time been affixed to Peter’s 
door and the apostolic chancery. While the Ultra¬ 
montane party contend earnestly for the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff, and the Cisalpine party con¬ 
tend as earnestly against it, a numerous party main- 
' tain that the whole question of infallibility is one not 
of faith but of opinion. 

The writings of the ancient fathers form the stand¬ 
ard of Scripture interpretation in the Church of 
Borne, as is evident from the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
which affirms that “Scriptureis to be interpreted ac- 
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cording to the unanimous consent of the fathers." In 
the council of Trent different opinions were enter 
tained by the doctors concerning the authority of the 
fathers in Scripture interpretation; but the decision 
of the majority was in favour of the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the fathers as necessary to the right inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture. Now it unfortunately hap¬ 
pens, that the unanimous consent of the fathers, on 
any theological point whatever, cannot be obtained. 
And, besides, their writings have not come down to 
us in such a state of purity and integrity as to war¬ 
rant our putting entire confidence in them as con¬ 
veying the real sentiments of their alleged authors. 
Many of the ancient fathers teach false doctrines, 
and even heresies; they often contradict one another, 
and tire in various respects defective. The truth is, 
that in matters of history their statements may be 
received with respect, but their doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts can only be received with caution, and tested 
by a reference to the Word of God. 

The Church of Rome teaches that “ there are truly 
and properly seven sacraments of the new law, in¬ 
stituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and necessary for 
the salvation of mankind, though not all for every 
one; to wit, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, pen¬ 
ance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony, and 
that they confer grace; and that of these, baptism, 
confirmation, and orders, cannot be reiterated without 
sacrilege.” Besides the ordinary ministers, who, by 
common law and received usage, administer the 
sacraments, Romanists hold that there are also ex¬ 
traordinary administrators, who, by concession in 
cases of necessity, may dispense these ordinances. 
In the absence of the priest, a layman, or even a wo¬ 
man, may baptize, provided he or she intends to do 
what the church does. Marriage, also, under pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, may be performed by lay persons. 
It has been a point disputed among Romish divines, 
whether angels as well as men may not administer 
sacraments. Aquinas holds the affirmative on this 
point; and Dens, after quoting him with approba¬ 
tion, says, “ We. read in certain histories of saints, 
that they received the sacrament of the eucharist 
from tin angel. The 6ame could be done by a de¬ 
parted soul.” Heretics or schismatics may lawfully 
baptize according to theologians of the Church of 
Rome, and the infidelity or wickedness of the ad¬ 
ministrator is no barrier in the way of valid adminis¬ 
tration. The Catechism of the council of Trent says 
on this point, “ Representing, as he does, in the dis¬ 
charge of his sacred functions, not his own, but the 
person of Christ, the minister of the sacraments, be 
lie good or bad, validly consecrates and confers the 
sacraments; provided he make use of the matter 
and form instituted by Christ, and always observed 
in the Catholic Church, and intends to do what the 
church does in their administration.” Whatever 
may be the character of the minister, it is enough, in 
order to secure the validity of a Romish sacrament, 
that he has the intention to do what the church does. 
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Roman Catholic divines maintain that tiie general 
or primary effect of all the sacraments is to produce 
sanctifying grace; but, in addition, each sacrament 
confers grace peculiar to itself. Some allege that 
the sacraments confer grace ex opere operanlb, that 
is, from the merit of the operator, whether minister 
or receiver; others ex opere operetta, that is, from the 
power and influence of the work or sacramental ac¬ 
tion. The latter is the view maintained by the 
council of Trent, both in their decrees and in their 
Catechism. A question relating to this subject 
divided the doctors of the Church of Rome in the 
Middle Ages into two great sects, the Thomists and 
the Scotists , the former asserting that grace was con¬ 
ferred physically by the sacraments; the latter main¬ 
taining that they produced this effect morally. 

In addition to the general or primary effect of the 
sacraments there is also alleged, in Romish theology, 
to be a particular or secondary effect, which they 
usually term character , which is defined to be “a 
spiritual, indelible sign impressed on the soul on the 
reception of an initerable sacrament, signifying a cer¬ 
tain spiritual power acquired by that sacrament." 
The only three sacraments which are held to convev 
this mysterious effect, are baptism, confirmation, and 
orders, which, therefore, do not admit of reiteration. 
A variety of opinion exists among Romish divines as 
to the nature of this character, mark, or sign; but 
the council of Trent has given an authoritative ex¬ 
planation of it ns “a spiritual indelible sign impress¬ 
ed on the mind." The Thomists maintained that it 
has its sent in the intellect, the Scotists in the will. 

To the sacrament of baptism the Church of Rome 
attaches peculiar importance, as being “ the origin of 
spiritual life, and the door of entrance into the 
church, and by which the right is acquired of par¬ 
taking of the other sacraments." A number of cer¬ 
emonies have been introduced into this ordinance, 
which, though not absolutely necessary, they regard 
as of great importance, and challenging deep vener¬ 
ation. 

Various rites and ceremonies are performed before 
coming to the baptismal font. Thus “ (1.) The pre¬ 
paration of blessed water.—This is blessed on the 
eve of Easier and of Pentecost, except in cases of 
necessity. ‘ In blessing these waters a lighted torch 
is put into the font, to represent the fire of divine 
love which is communicated to the soul by baptism, 
and the light of good example, which all who arc 
baptized ought to give; and holy oil and chrism arc 
mixed with the water, to represent the spiritual union 
of the soul with God, by the grace received in bap¬ 
tism.' The reason of this is, because the baptism of 
Christ is 1 with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ 
(Matt. iii. 11). 

“ (2.) Presentation of the candidate at the church 
door.—‘The person to be baptized is brought or con¬ 
ducted to the door of the church, and is forbidden to 
enter, as unworthy to be admitted into the house of 
God, until he has cast off the yoke of the most de¬ 


grading servitude of Satan, devoted himself unre¬ 
servedly to Christ, and pledged his fidelity to the 
just sovereignty of the Lord Jesus.' 

“ (3.) Catechetical instructions. — The priest, then 
asks what he demands of the church; and having 
received the answer, he first instructs him catecheti- 
cally in the doctrines of the Christian faith, of which 
a profession is to be made in baptism. 

“ (4.) The exorcism. — This consists of words of 
sacred and religious import, and of prayers; the de¬ 
sign of which is to expel the devil, and weaken and 
crush his power. The priest breathes upon him, and 
says, Depart from me, thou unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter. Many signs 
of the cross are made during this ceremony. To the I 
exorcism are added several other ceremonies. 

“ (5.) Salt. — The priest puts a little blessed salt in¬ 
to the person's mouth, saying, Receive the salt of 
wisdom ; may it be unto thee a propitiation unto life 
everlasting! This is designed to import, that by the 
doctrines of faith and by the gift of grace, he shall 
be delivered from the corruption of sin, shall expe¬ 
rience a relish for good works, and shall be nurtured 
with the food of divine wisdom. 

“ (6.) The sign of the cross. — His forehead, eyes, 
breast, shoulders, and ears are signed with the sign 
of the cross. 

“(7.) The spittle. — The priest recites another ex¬ 
orcism, touching with a little spittle the ears and 
nostrils of the person to be baptized, ami saying, )) 
Ephphatha, that is, Be thou opened into an odour of j J 
sweetness ; but be thou put to flight, O devil, for the I 
judgment of God will be at hand.” 

Other ceremonies accompany baptism; as “(1.) 

The renunciation. — When the person to be baptized 
approaches the baptismal font, in three summary nb- j 
ligations he is expected to renounce Satan, his works, 
and pomps, in answer to the following interroga¬ 
tions: ‘Hast thou renounced Satan? — and all his 
works 1—and all his pomps ?’ to each of which he or i ( 
his sponsor replies in the affirmative. 

“ (2.) The oil of catechumens. — He is next anoint¬ 
ed with holy oil on the breast and between the j 
shoulders by the priest, who makes the sign of the 
cross, saying, I anoint thee with the oil of salvation, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, that thou mayest have life 
everlasting. 

“ (3.) The profession of faith. — The priest then in- j 
terrogates him on the several articles of the creed; 
and on receiving a satisfactory answer, he is bap¬ 
tized." 

There are also several ceremonies which follow 
the administration of baptism. Thus" (l.)The oil of 
chrism. — The priest anoints with chrism the crown 
of his head, thus giving him to understand, that from 
the moment of his baptism he is united as a member 
to Christ, his Head, and ingrafted on his body; and 
that lie is therefore railed a Christian from Christ, 
as Christ is so called from chrism. It is also said, 
that this anointing is ‘ in imitation of the anointing j 
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of kings and priests by God s command in the old 
law; and signifies that royal priesthood to which we 
are raised by baptism.' According to the words of 
St. Paul, .‘Ye area chosen generation, a royal priest¬ 
hood,’ &c. 

“ (2.) The white garment.—The priest puts a white 
garment on the person baptized, saying, ‘Iiecehe 
this garment, which mayest thou carry unstained be¬ 
fore the judgment-seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that thou mayest have eternal life. Amen. In¬ 
stead of a white garment, infants receive a white 
kerchief, accompanied with the same words. ‘ Ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine of the holy fathers, this sym¬ 
bol signifies the glory of the resurrection to which we 
are born by baptism, the brightness and beauty with 
which the soul, when purified from the stains of sin, 
is invested, and the innocence and integrity which 
the person who has received baptism should preserve 
[ through life.’ 

“ (3.) The burning light; which is then put into 
his hand, as an emblem of the light of a good exam 
pie, ‘ to signify that faith veceived in baptism, and 
inflamed by charity, is to he fed and augmented by 
the exercise of good works.’ 

“ (4.) The name.—This is taken from the cata¬ 
logue of saints, that this similarity might stimulate 
to the imitation of the virtues, and to the attainment 
of the holiness, of the individual whose name he 
hears.” 

All the rites and ceremonies prescribed by' the 
Roman ritual to he performed before, at, and after 
baptism, are strictly enjoined upon every priest on 
pain of mortal sin, unless great necessity interferes. 

[ The council of Trent plainly teaches, that this ordi- 
dance is indispensably necessary to salvation; so 
that all children, whether of Jews, heretics, Pagans, 
or any other who die uubaptized, are excluded from 
heaven, and adults cannot be saved without baptism 
either in desire or in fact. The great benefit be¬ 
lieved to arise from the ordinance is, that “ the 
guilt of original sin is remitted by the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ bestowed in baptism.” There are 
two ways, however, in which, as Romish divines 
: teach us, a man may he justified and saved without 
actually receiving the sacrament of baptism. The 
first is, that of an infidel, who may become acquaint¬ 
ed with Christianity and embrace it, and yet be in 
j circumstances which preclude opportunity of bap- 
| tism. The second is that of a person suffering mar¬ 
tyrdom for the faith of Christ before he had been 
able to receive baptism. The latter is alleged to 
i have been baptized in his own blood; the former 
to have been baptized in desire. 

The sacrament of confirmation is regularly ob¬ 
served by the Romish Church, being, in their view, 
“ a sacrament instituted by Christ the Lord, by which 
the Holy Spirit is given to the baptized, constantly 
and intrepidly to profess the faith of Christ." The 
matter of confirmation is chrism, a compound sub¬ 
stance made of oil of olives and balsam, and after- 
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wards consecrated by a bishop. This ointment is 
put on the forehead of the person in form of the 
sign of the cross, when the officiating bishop repeats 
the following form : “ I sign thee with the sign of 
the cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism of sal¬ 
vation, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Prayer and imposition of 
hands accompany the form. Confirmation may be 
administered to all as soon as they have been bap¬ 
tized; but until children shall have reached the use 
of reason, its administration is inexpedient. “If not j 
postponed to the age of twelve,” says the Catechism 
of the council of Trent, “ it should be deferred un¬ 
til at least the age of seven.” Immediately after 
the bishop has performed the ceremony of confirma¬ 
tion, he inflicts a gentle blow on the cheek of the 
person confirmed, and gives him the kiss of peace. 
This sacrament is administered at Pentecost, because 
at that festival the apostles were favoured with the 
special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. The person 
confirmed has one godfather if a boy; and one god¬ 
mother if a girl, of whom the same things are re¬ 
quired as of those in baptism. The name of the 
person is sometimes changed, and a new one added 
from the calendar of saints. 

One of the most peculiar and characteristic doc¬ 
trines of the Church of Rome is that of transubstan- 
tiation. This, indeed, is the great central peculiarity 
of the whole Romish system. It is thus described 
by the council of Trent: “Whosoever shall deny 
that, in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist, 
there are truly, really, and substantially contained 
the body and the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
together with his soul and divinity, and, conse¬ 
quently, Christ entire; but shall affirm that he is 
present therein only in a sign and figure, or by 
his power,—let him be accursed.” “ Whosoever shall 
affirm that, in the most holy sacrament of the 
eucharist, there remains the substance of bread 
and wine, together with the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny that wonderful 
and peculiar conversion of the whole substance 
of the bread into bis body, and of the whole sub¬ 
stance of the wine into his blood, the species on¬ 
ly of bread and wine remaining, which conversion, 
the Catholic Church most fitly terms 1 transubstan- 
tiation,’—let him be accursed.” In the Romish 
Catechism we are expressly told, “ In the eucharist, 
that which before consecration was bread and wine, 
becomes after consecration really and substantially 
the body and blood of our Lord.” And again, “ The 
pastor will also inform the faithful that Christ whole 
and entire is contained not only under either spe¬ 
cies, but also in each particle of either species.” 
From such statements it is plain, that, in the view 
of Romanists, after the words of consecration have 
been uttered by the priest, there is in the place of 
the substance of the bread and wine, the substance 
of the body of Christ truly, really, and substantially, 
together with bis soul and divinity; and hence the 
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consecrated host becomes an object of adoration. 
The chief argument of the Roman Catholics for tran- 
substantiation is drawn from tlie words of our Lord, 

“ This is my body”—an expression which they main¬ 
tain must be understood plainly and literally what¬ 
ever our senses or reason may suggest to the con¬ 
trary. Protestants, on the other hand, contend that 
our Saviour speaks figuratively, and means to de¬ 
clare that the bread and wine are symbols and em¬ 
blems of Christ’s broken body and shed blood. Thus 
both Romanists and Protestants alike believe in the 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament; the former, 
however, believe it to be a corporeal, the latter a 
spiritual presence. 

Intimately connected with the doctrine of transub- 
stautiation is the celebration of the mass, in which the 
Romish Church represents the whole Christ as offered 
up to God in a propitiatory sacrifice, both for the 
living and the dead. Christ himself is alleged to 
have said the first mass, and ordained that his apos¬ 
tles and their successors should do the like. Hence 
ho said, “ Do this in remembrance of me.” The 
bread used at mass is unleavened in the Latin and 
leavened in the Greek Church. In the former it is 
made thin and circular, and bears upon it either the 
figure of Christ, or the initials I. II. S., and is com¬ 
monly called the wafer. There are always lighted 
caudles upon the altar during mass; and the whole 
service is conducted in the Latin tongue. (See 
Mass). 

The doctrine of transubstantiation is alleged to 
warrant the practice observed in the Romish Church, 
of permitting to the laity communion only in one 
kind. It being maintained that Christ, whole and 
entire, soul, body, and divinity, is contained in either 
species, and in the smallest particle of each, the in¬ 
ference is naturally drawn, that whether the commu¬ 
nicant enjoys the bread or the wine, he enjoys the 
full benefit of the sacrament. Hence it is the uni¬ 
form practice of the Church of Rome to deny the 
cup to the laity—a practice which was introduced 
so late as the year 1415, by the council of Con¬ 
stance, and confirmed by the council of Basil in 
1437. Afterwards the council of Trent decreed 

in its favour, and the Catechism of the council 
thus defends it: "The church, no doubt, was in¬ 
fluenced by numerous and cogent reasons, not only 
to approve, but confirm, by solemn decree, the gen¬ 
eral practice of communicating under one species. 
In the first place, the greatest caution was necessary 
to avoid accident or indignity, which must become 
almost inevitable if the chalice were administered in 
a crowded assemblage. In the next place, the holy 
eucharist should be at all times in readiness for the 
sick ; and if the species of wine remained long un¬ 
consumed, it were to be apprehended that it might 
become vapid. Besides, there are many who cannot 
bear the taste or smell of wine; lest, therefore, what 
is intended for the nutriment of the soul should prove 
noxious to the health of the body, the church, in her 


wisdom, has sanctioned its administration under the j 
species of bread alone. We may also observe, that 
in many places wine is extremely scarce, nor can it 
be brought from distant countries without incurring 
very heavy expense, and encountering very tedious 
and difficult journeys. Finally: a circumstance 
which principally influenced the church in establish¬ 
ing this practice, means were to be devised to crush 
the heresy which denied that Christ, whole and en¬ 
tire, is contained under either species, and asserted 
that the body is contained under the species of bread 
without the blood, and the blood under the species 
of wine without the body. This object was attain¬ 
ed by communion under the species of bread alone, 
which places, as it were, sensibly before our eyes the 
truth of the Catholic faith.” (See Chalice.) 

Another doctrine, which necessarily rises out of 
transubstantiation, is that which asserts that the 
consecrated wafer in the sacrament ought to be wor¬ 
shipped. This is plainly taught by the council of 
Trent, which decrees, “Ifany one shall say that this 
holy sacrament should not be adored, nor solemnly 
carried about in procession, nor held up publicly to 
the people to adore it, or that its worshippers are 
idolaters; let him be accursed.” This worship they | 
give the host, as the wafer is called, not only at the 
time of receiving it, but whenever it is carried about 
in the streets. Accordingly in Roman Catholic 
countries, when the sound of a bell announces the 
approach of a procession of priests carrying the host, I 
all persons fall down on their knees to adore the 
consecrated wafer as being in very deed, in their be¬ 
lief, the Son of God and Saviour of the world. This 
practice is of very recent origin, because it was not 
until A. n. 1215 that transubstantiation was declared 
to be an article of faith by the council of Lateral) 
under Pope Innocent III., and in the following year, 
Pope Honorius ordered that the priests, at a certain 
part of the service of the mass, should elevate the 
host, and cause the people to prostrate themselves 
in adoration before it. The Missal declares ; “Having 
uttered the words of consecration, the priest, imme¬ 
diately falling on his knees, adores the consecrated 
host: he rises, shows it to the people, places it on 
the corporate, and again adores it." When the wine 
is consecrated, the priest, in like manner, “ falling on 
his knees, adores it, rises, shows it to the people, puts 
the cup in its place, covers it over, and again adores 
it." Both priest and people adore the host in the 
celebration of the eucharist, and at other times also, 
in the church whenever the sacrament is placed upon 
the altar with the candles burning, and the incense 
smoking before it, or hung up in its rich shrine and 
tabernacle, with a canopy of state over it. The host 
is more especially worshipped on Counts ChrisliDay, 
when it is carried in solemn procession through the 
streets. It is also adored whenever it is carried 
along on its way to some sick person. 

Penance, the term by which the “repentance" of 
Scripture is designated among Romanists, is classed 
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among the Romish sacraments. It is intimately 
connected with the belief that the clergy are endowed 
with the power of retaining and remitting sins, not 
ministerially, but judicially; not by praying to God 
on behalf of the penitent for forgiveness, but as a 
judge or governor, pronouncing him pardoned. There 
are four points included in or connected with the 
sacrament of penance; namely, absolution, contri¬ 
tion, confession, and satisfaction. The form of ab¬ 
solution used in the Church of Rome is couched in 
these words : “ I absolve thee from thy sins in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." The second part of penance is confession, 
which, in the Romish system, denotes private con¬ 
fession to a priest, termed auricular confession, as 
being whispered in his ear. The council of La- 
teran decrees on this subject: “ That every man 
and woman, after they come to years of discretion, 
should privately confess their sins to their own 
priest, at least once a-year, and endeavour faithfully 
to perform the penance enjoined on them; and after 
this they should come to the sacrament at least at 
Easter, unless the priest, for some reasonable cause, 
judges it fit for them to abstain at that time. And 
whoever does not perform this is to be excommuni¬ 
cated from the church ; and if he die, he is not to 
be allowed Christian burial." When a penitent pre¬ 
sents himself at the confessional, he kneels down at 
the side of the priest, making the sign of the cross, 
i and saying, “ In name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” He then solicits 
the priest’s blessing in these words : “ Pray, Father, 
give me your blessing, for 1 have sinned.” He next 
repeats the first part of the Confitkoh. (which see), 
following it up by a minute confession of his own 
individual sins, after which he concludes the Con- 
fiteor. The priest now administers suitable instruc¬ 
tions and advice, and imposes the requisite penance, 
which the penitent.is bound to perform in due time, 

| and in a penitential spirit. 

In connection with the doctrine and practice of 
confession, it may be remarked, that Romanists have 
j adopted a distinction, first broached by Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, between mortal and venial sin. The former is 
explained to be “ that sin which of itself brings spirit¬ 
ual death to the soul, inasmuch as of itself it deprives 
the soul of sanctifying grace and charity, in which 
the spiritual life of the soul consists.” The latter, 

I on the other band, is defined as being “ that sin 
which does not bring spiritual death to the soul; or 
that which does not turn away from its ultimate end; 
or which is only slightly repugnant to the order of 
right reason.” The utmost secrecy is enjoined by 
the churqlt upon the priesthood in regard to all that 
is known from sacramental confession, the seal of 
confession being pronounced inviolable, while against 
its sacrilegious infraction the church denounces her 
heaviest chastisements. Peter Dens, in his Theo¬ 
logy, expressly teaches that if a confessor is in¬ 
terrogated concerning truth which he has known 
it. 

through sacramental confession alone, he ought to 
answer that he does not know it; and if necessary 
confirm the same by an oath. The apology for this 
startling injunction is drawn from Thomas Aquinas, 
who says that the confessor, in such a case, does not 
know that truth as a man, but he knows it as God. 
Auricular confession is a practice of but recent ori¬ 
gin, not having been known to exist until the twelfth 
general council, which was the fourth Lateral], held 
in the year 1215 under Innocent III. 

In the case of a Romanist burdened with a sense of 
sins committed after baptism, two courses are pointed 
out to him by his spiritual guides, either of which, 
if faithfully followed, will terminate in his absolu¬ 
tion ; First, There is the way of contrition , which is 
described by Romish writers as “ a hearty sorrow for 
our sins, proceeding immediately from the love of God 
above all things, and joined with a firm purpose of 
amendment.” I5ut the council of Trent lays down 
the doctrine that the most perfect contrition cannot 
avail for the remission of sins unless accompanied by 
“the intention of the sacrament,” that is, by the de¬ 
sire and purpose of confessing to a priest, and ob¬ 
taining his absolution. But secondly, There is the 
way of attrition, which is described, in an 1 Abridg¬ 
ment of Christian Doctrine,'as “imperfect contri¬ 
tion arising from the consideration of the turpitude 
of sin or fear of punishment; and if it contain a de¬ 
testation of sin and hope of pardon, it is so far from | 
being itself wicked, that though alone it justify not, 
yet it prepares for justification, and disposes us, at 
least remotely, towards obtaining grace in the sacra¬ 
ment.” The council of Trent also declares, that 
“attrition, with the sacrament of penance, will place 
a man in a state of salvation.” The council of La¬ 
teral!, which first established auricular confession, 
obliges all persons to repent once a-year at least, and 
go to confession ; the period specified for the dis¬ 
charge of this duty being the time of Easter. It is 
a peculiar doctrine of the Church of Rome that, even 
after the eternal punishment of sin is remitted, the 
penitent must satisfy the justice of God, as far as 
the temporal punishment of sin is concerned, either 
by doing voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, 
by obtaining indulgences, or undergoing the penalty 
in purgatory. Thus Romanism asserts a distinction 
between the eternal and the temporal punishment 
due to sin, and maintains that the former may be 
remitted, while the other still remains to be endured, 
and can only be removed in the way of satisfaction 
to the justice of God, by the merit of good works, or 
by penal sufferings. In regard to good works, Ro¬ 
manists believe in works of supererogation, or works 
done beyond what God requires; and assert that a 
person may not only do good works, but have in re¬ 
serve a store of merit so as to have enough for him¬ 
self and to spare for others ; and this superabundant 
merit, collected from all quarters, and in every ago, 
the Church of Rome professes to have laid up in a 
treasury, from which to dispense to those who have 
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little or none. Dens, in his 1 Theology,’ divides satis¬ 
factory works into three kinds, namely, prayer, fast¬ 
ing, and alms. This, however, scarcely exhausts the 
list, as it does not include voluntary austerities, pil¬ 
grimages, whipping, bodily tortures, and others. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of the Romish Church 
is, that “there is a purgatory, and that the souls 
therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice of 
the mass.” Purgatory is defined by Dens to be “ a 
place in which the souls of the pious dead, obnoxious 
to temporal punishment, suffer enough, or make 
satisfaction." This then is an intermediate or third 
place for departed spirits, distinct from heaven and 
hell; situated, Dens alleges, under the earth, conti¬ 
guous to hell, and the seat of a purgatorial fire, in 
which, by the endurance of pain, venial sin is ex¬ 
piated in respect of its guilt. None who die in mor¬ 
tal sin which is ttnexpiated are believed to enter pur¬ 
gatory, but only those who have left in a state of 
grace, though subject to the punishment due to ve¬ 
nial sins, of which the eternal punishment has been 
remitted, and also to that which is due to mortal sins 
imperfectly expiated. The punishment of purgatory 
consists in deprivation of the beatific vision of God, 
and in actual suffering which is inflicted by mate¬ 
rial fire of the same nature with our elementarv 
fire. Its duration varies according to the number of 
venial sins to he expiated, or according to the pleni¬ 
tude of prayers, alms, and masses offered for the 
liberation of suffering souls. Cardinal Bellarmine 
says, “ It is the general opinion of divines, that all 
the souls which are in purgatory have assurance of 
their salvation." Newly-baptized persons, martyrs, 
and those who die immediately after absolution 
from a priest, do not pass into purgatory, but go di¬ 
rectly to heaven. The mode of deliverance from pur¬ 
gatory is held by Romanists to be twofold : first, By 
personal suffering till the very last mite of the debt 
due to God’s justice is paid ; and secondly, By the in¬ 
terposition of the church, which takes place in sev¬ 
eral ways; as (1.) By procuring masses to be said 
for them; (2.) By indulgences ; and (3.) By the suf¬ 
frages of the faithful variously given, by prayers, 
offerings, purchasing masses, and so forth. 

In connection with the doctrine of purgatory may be 
mentioned the practice of praying for the dead, winch 
is extensively carried out by the Church of Rome. 
Romish writers generally allege, that there are five 
places to which departed spirits are consigned. Hea¬ 
ven is the residence of the holy, and hell of the finally 
damned; the Limbus Infantum is the department 
for infants ; the Limbus Patrum for the fathers ; and 
purgatory for the righteous under venial sins, llcll 
is placed the lowest, purgatory the next, then the 
Limbus for infants; and uppermost, though still un¬ 
der the earth, is the place for the Fathers, or those 
who died before the advent of the Saviour. 

Another practice intimately associated with the 
i doctrine of purgatory is that of indulgences, which is 


one of the characteristic features of the Church of 
Rome. The theory of indulgences is thus explained 
by Delahogue, one of the standard authorities of 
Maynooth : “ Indulgences remit even in God's for¬ 
um the debt of temporal punishment, which would 
else remain to be satisfied, either in this life or in 
purgatory, after the remission of the guilt of sin. 
They derive their efficacy from the treasure of the 
church, which treasure consists, primarily, of the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ; for, as a single 
drop of his blood was sufficient for the redemption 
of the sins of the whole world, there remains an infi¬ 
nite hoard of his merits at the disposal of the church 
for the service of her children ; and secondarily, of 
the merits and satisfactions of the Virgin Mary and 
other saints, who underwent far severer sufferings 
than their own sins required ; which superabundance, 
and almost superfluity of sufferings of others, forms 
a bank or deposit, out of which the church mav 
make disbursements for the common benefit of the 
faithful, in the way of payment for the punishment 
or satisfactions due from them.” The Rope, as the 
sovereign dispenser of the church's treasury, has the 
power of granting plenary indulgences to all the 
faithful; but a bishop of granting indulgences only 
in his own diocese. Bellarmine alleges that indul¬ 
gences directly belong to the living, but indirectly to 
the dead, no otherwise than as the living do perform 
the works enjoined for the dead. Indulgences were 
first brought into active operation in the time of the 
Crusades, when plenary indulgences were offered to 
those who engaged in the Holy War against the 
Infidels. But their influence was first fully brought 
out during the Romish jubilees first instituted by 
Boniface VIII. in 1300, when multitudes flocked 
to Rome under the impression that they would 
there obtain the pardon of all their sins. The view 
of many Romanists, however, is, that an indulgence 
means nothing more than a release of temporal pun¬ 
ishment due for sin already pardoned. 

Extreme unction is also regarded as a sacrament 
of the Church of Rome. It is defined by Dens to be 
“ a sacrament by which a sick person is anointed with 
sacred oil by a priest under a prescribed form of 
words for the purpose of healing both mind and 
body.” This sacrament is alleged by Romanists to 
have been instituted bv our Lord, intimated by Mark 
vi. 13, and afterwards recommended and published 
by James v. 14, 15, “ Is any sick among you? let 
him call for the elders of the church ? and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he 
have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him." 
The matter of extreme unction is divided into the 
proximate and remote. The remote matter is oil 
of olives blessed by a bishop; and the proximate 
is anointing, or the use and application of oil. There 
are seven anointings, one for each of the five senses, 
and the other two for the breast and feet. The 
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and is worn in that form, enlarging the crown ac- 


anointing must be in the form of a cross, and may 
be made by the thumb, or by a rod, at the option of 
the administrator. The form of the sacrament, ac¬ 
cording to the Roman ritual, is in these words : “ By 
this holy unction, and through his great mercy, may 
God indulge thee whatever Bins thou hast commit¬ 
ted by sight, &c. Amen.” It is disputed among 
Romish divines whether a deprecatory or indicative 
form of words is to be used. The subjects of this 
sacrament are baptized persons, who are dangerously 
sick ; it may be administered also to the aged who 
are not sick, but are approaching near to death. 
Its effects are, according to the council of Trent, va¬ 
rious, including (1.) Sanctifying grace; (2.) Sacra¬ 
mental or actual graceB; (3.) Cleansing from the re¬ 
mains of sin, and comfort of mind; (4.) Remission 
of sins; (5.) Bodily healing. 

In tlie Romish hierarchy the clergy are divided 
into two chesses, the secular and the regular, the for¬ 
mer exercising some public function, and the latter, 
who are also termed monks, living according to some 
.specific rule. The orders of the clergy in the Church 
of Rome are seven in number, viz. porter, reader, 
exorcist, acolyte, subdeacon, deacon, and priest. Of 
these some are greater, which are also called “ holy 
some lesser, which are also called “ minor orders.” 
The greater or holy orders are subdeacon, deacon, 
and priest; the lesser or minor orders are porter, 
reader, exorcist, and acolyte. The solemn consecra¬ 
tion of ministers to their office is termed “ ordina¬ 
tion,” or “the sacrament of orders." This, according¬ 
ly, is one of the seven Romish sacraments by which it 
is held, “ grace is conferred” and “ a character is im¬ 
pressed which can neither be destroyed nor taken 
away.” “ Whoever," says the council of Trent, 
“ shall affirm that the Holy Spirit is not given by 
ordination; let him be accursed." The institution 
of this sacrament is believed to have taken place at 
the last Supper, when our blessed Lord declared, 
“ Do ibis in remembrance of me," thereby, as the 
council of Trent alleges, appointing bis apostles 
priests. It is also maintained by Romish divines, 
that at the same time the apostles were created bish¬ 
ops and received power to ordain others. Speaking 
of the extent of the power conferred on ministers by 
\ ordination, the Catechism of the council of Trent 
1 declares, “This power is twofold, of jurisdiction, and 
of orders : the power of orders has reference to the 
j body of our Lord Jesus Christ in the holy eucharist; 
that of jurisdiction to his mystical body, the church ; 
for to this latter belong the government of his spirit¬ 
ual kingdom on earth, and the direction of the faith¬ 
ful in the way of salvation. In the power of orders 
is included not only that of consecrating the holy 
eucharist, but also of preparing the soul for its wor¬ 
thy reception, and whatever else lias reference to the 
sacred mysteries." 

By Romanists generally tonsure is considered 
necessary as a preparation for orders, that is, the 
hair of the head is cut in the form of a crown, 


cording as the ecclesiastic advances in orders. The 
power of ordaining ministers according to the Ro¬ 
mish system is vested in bishops, but priests or pres¬ 
byters who are present, tire allowed to join the 
bishops in the ordination of elders; and yet ordina¬ 
tion by presbyters or by Protestant bishops is pro¬ 
nounced Invalid. The essential ordaining act is held 
to be the delivery of the sacred vessels, as was 
declared by the council of Florence in 1439, in these 
words: “The matter or visible sign of the order of 
priesthood is the delivery of the chalice, with wine 
in it, and of a paten with bread upon it, into the 
hands of the person to be ordained. This act is ac¬ 
companied with these words pronounced by the 
ordaining bishop: “Receive then power to offer 
sacrifice to God, and to celebrate masses, both for 
the living and for the dead. In the name of the 
Lord." Before the delivery of the vessels, however, 
the bishop, and after him the priests who may be pre¬ 
sent, impose hands on the candidate; a stole is then 
placed upon his shoulders in the form of a cross. 
The hands of the candidate being now anointed with 
sacred oil, he receives the sacred vessels. Finally, 
placing his hand on the head of the candidate, the 
bishop says, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose 
sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins ye shall retain, they are retained.” 

Matrimony is afiinned by the Romish Church 
to ho one of the seven sacraments instituted by 
Christ, signifying and conferring grace. The parties 
are exhorted to confess and receive the eucharist 
three days before the marriage. To prove that mar¬ 
riage is to be regarded as a sacrament, Romanists 
chielly refer to Eph. v. 32, where the Apostle Paul, 
speaking of the love which exists between husband 
and wife, and taking occasion from that to allude to 
the love of Christ to his church, uses these words, 
“This is a great mystery,”which the Vulgate ver¬ 
sion renders “ Sacrament tun hoc magnum eat," this is 
a great sacrament. The word in the Greek is ntys- 
terion, a mystery, which, as is evident from the whole 
scope of the passage, the apostle uses not in re¬ 
ference to marriage, but to the union of Christ with 
his people, the verse running thus, “ This is a great 
mystery; but I speak concerning Christ anil his 
church." In regard to marriage, the council of Trent 
teaches that the church hath power to annul any of 
the impediments mentioned in Levitieus, add new 
ones, or dissolve any which are now in use. The Pope I 
claims the power of granting dispensations where the 
parties proposing to marry are within the degrees 
prohibited by Scripture. The Church of Rome lays 
it down as unlawful for any one to marry who is in 
holy orders, or has adopted a religious life. The 
marriage of Roman Catholics with heretics has al¬ 
ways been deprecated by the Romish Church. If, 
however, such a union does take place, the promise 
is generally extorted, that every effort shall be made 
to induce the heretical party to embrace the Romish 
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faith, and that all the children, the fruit of such mar¬ 
riage, shall be educated in the Romish religion. 

The Church of Home claims to be the only true 
church upon the earth united under the Pope as a 
visible head; and the Douay Catechism explicitly 
declares, “lie who is not in due connection and 
subordination to the Pope and general councils must 
needs be dead, and cannot be accounted a member of 
the church.” To constitute a member of the church, 
Romanism requires three qualifications; namely, pro¬ 
fession of faith, use of the same sacraments, and sub¬ 
mission to the Pope. They set forth also various 
notes or marks, by which they conclude their church 
to be the only true one. Bellarmine counts as many 
as fifteen marks of a true church, but recent Romish 
writers confine them to four,—unity, sanctity, catho¬ 
licity, and apostolicity. lly the first they mean ex¬ 
ternal unity under one visible earthly head, and a 
unity in faith and doctrine; by the second, an un¬ 
erring profession of the true religion without the 
least intermixture of error ; by the third, they intend 
to declare that they are the universal church otl 
Christ throughout the whole world ; aucl by the last, 
they denote that their doctrine is that of the apos¬ 
tles, and their ministry the regular and exclusive 
successors of the apostles. In addition to these, 
which are adduced as the principal marks of a true 
church, Romanists are accustomed to bring forward 
other marks as in favour of their church, such as its 
antiquity, its alleged power of working miracles, its 
perpetuity, the variety and number of its members, 
the possession of the gift of prophecy, the confession 
of the adversaries of the Christian name, the unhappy 
end of persecutors, and temporal prosperity. It is 
unnecessary, however, to adduce such marks as 
these, a number of which are questionable notes of a 
Christian church; it would be enough if the advo¬ 
cates of the Church of Rome could clearly establish 
that her doctrines and practices were identical with 
those which were taught and observed by Christ and 
his apostles; and that in nothing has she deviated 
from the purity of the primitive church. To prove 
this would be to establish an irrefragable claim to be 
the true Catholic Apostolic Church, resting upon the 
sure foundation, Christ Jesus the Lord. 

To account, however, for her evident departure 
from the faith of the early church, as laid down in the 
Word of God, the Roman Church claims the right 
of ordaining articles of faith, and imposing doctrines 
to be received which are not contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. To such an extent, indeed, does Car¬ 
dinal Bellarmine admit the authority of the church, 
that he expressly declares, “ If the Pope, through 
mistake, should command vice and forbid virtue, 
the church would be bound to believe that vice is 
good and virtue evil; unless site would sin against 
conscience;" and to the same effect Cardinal Baro¬ 
nins asserts, “It depends upon the mere will and 
pleasure of the Bishop of Rome to have what he 
wishes sacred, or of authority in the whole church.” 


Thus the authority of the Pope, as the earthly head 
of the church, is regarded as superior to the inspired 
Word of God. 

And not only does the Church of Rome attribute 
to the Pope supreme spiritual, hut many of her 
learned doctors attribute to him also supreme tem¬ 
poral power. Thus Bellarmine mentions it as the 
opinion of various writers, “ that the Pope, by di¬ 
vine right, hath supreme power over the whole world 
both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs.” Thomas 
Aquinas says, that “ the Pope, by divine right, hath 
spiritual and temporal power as supreme king of the 
world; so that he can impose taxes on all Chris¬ 
tians, and destroy towns and castles for the preser¬ 
vation of Christianity." In various periods, accoid- 
ingly, of the history of the Roman Church, have 
the popes claimed and exercised the power of de¬ 
posing civil rulers, and absolving subjects from alle¬ 
giance, to their sovereigns. (See Papacy, Pope.) 
The accession of temporal power to the papacy was 
not accomplished until the eighth century, when it 
was efiected by the real or pretended grants of Pepin 
and Charlemagne. 

Besides the leading doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, which wo have tints rapidly sketched, there 
are various others of an inferior or subordinate kind, 
which, however, are sufficiently important, both in 
their nature and results, to deserve notice. We re¬ 
fer to the celibacy of the clergy, which is strictly 
enforced—the marriage of churchmen being account- 
ed “a pollutionthe doctrine “that the saints 
reigning together with Christ are to be honoured and 
invocated, that they ofi'er up prayers to God for us, 
and that their relics are to be venerated “that the 
images of Christ and of the mother of God, ever 
Virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be lmd 
and retained; that due honour and veneration are 
to be given to them;” and that the Virgin Mary 
ought to be honoured with a higher degree of vener¬ 
ation than the other saints. There is a peculiarity 
in the mode of conducting worship in the Church of 
Rome, which distinguishes it from all Protestant 
churches, namely, that the services of the church are 
conducted in the Latin language. The articles of 
faith maintained by the Church of Rome were au¬ 
thoritatively declared by the council of Trent in the 
sixteenth century, ami have undergone no change 
since that time, with the single exception that the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, which for centuries had been a subject 
of angry controversy, was declared, in 1854, by 
Pius IX. to be.henceforth an article of the Romish 
faith. 

Since the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
the history of Romanism has been little more than 
the history of the Jesuits (which see). One main 
object which that Society lias ever kept in view since 
its first formation, lias been to reclaim the heretics, 
and win them back to the true Ibid, as they term 
the church, li was no ordinary pressure from with- 
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out, therefore, which led Ganganelli in 1773, to abo¬ 
lish an order which, for two centuries, had done so 
much good service. The power of Home was evi¬ 
dently on the wane. Infidelity now took the place 
of religion in almost all the countries of Europe. 
I The French Revolution broke out, and religion, un¬ 
der every form, disappeared. But with the com¬ 
mencement of the present century Rome once more 
revived. Pius VII. was elected to the papal chair, 
which Protestants had begun to think would never 
more be re-occupied. The papal power, however, 
was for some years, from this date, the mere shadow 
of a name; his Holiness was the submissive slave 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. But in 1814, the Bour¬ 
bon dynasty was restored, and the Church of Rome 
bade fair to resume its wonted authority and in¬ 
fluence, not in France alone, but throughout all the 
European states. The Jesuits were re established 
j by a decree of the Pope himself; the Inquisition re- 
| sinned operations in Spain; the Gallican Church, 
which had long asserted its independence, was made 
wholly subject to the see of Rome; civil liberty 
was trodden under foot, and the church, with her 
proud pretensions, held everywhere dominant rule. 
Nor did Britain herself escape from the ensnar¬ 
ing influence of Rome. Since the Revolution of 
1G88, it had been judged necessary for the wel¬ 
fare of the country to subject Roman Catholics in 
England to certain civil restrictions. These, how- 
I ever, had gradually disappeared. In 1829, the last 
of these civil disabilities were removed, and Romanists 
in common with Protestants were declared eligible to 
seats in the British legislature. The bill passed, 
though not without the most violent opposition, 
and from that time the Church of Rome lias felt her¬ 
self in possession of a vantage ground from which to 
extend her influence in every part of the British em¬ 
pire, both at home and abroad. Churches, schools, 
monasteries, and colleges have sprung up with amaz- 
iugrapidity. One of the chief objects, indeed, to which 
the energies of the Roman Church have been directed 
for the last thirty years, has been the conversion of Bri¬ 
tain, and its subjection to the authority of the papal 
I ; see. For this, with unremitting zeal, site has laboured, 
planned, and prayed, lint her zeal in this work seems 
to have outgrown her discretion ; and her rashness, 

! instead of tending to accomplish her object, is likely 
to postpone it to an indefinite period, if not to ren¬ 
der it utterly hopeless. In 1851, the Pope cotise- 
; I crated Dr. Wiseman cardinal-archbishop of West¬ 
minster, and at the same time parcelled out the 
country into different districts, conferring upon the 
bishops of these districts ecclesiastical authority over 
them, and giving them titles the same as those which 
belong to the Protestant bishops as barons of the 
realm. The Protestant feeling of England was now 
stirred to its depths, and parliament, in consequence, 
passed a bill declaring it penal to usurp ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authority, or to use in any way the offensive 
titles. The pulpits of all denominations, from one 


end of the country to the other, resounded with 
denunciations of tliis papal aggression. But in the 
face of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Church of 
Rome has been steadily and noiselessly making pro¬ 
gress in Britain. From the Anglo-Catholic orTrae- 
tarian party in the Church of England, she has met 
with powerful assistance, and no fewer than 200 of 
the clergy of that church, along with a considerable 
number of the higher classes of the laity, have pass¬ 
ed over to Romanism; and numbers of those who, 
holding Anglo-Catholic principles, still remain within 
the pale of the English Church, are busily undermin¬ 
ing the Protestantism of her people, by inculcating 
doctrines and introducing ceremonies which are tho¬ 
roughly Romish. The same process, though on a 
smaller scale, is going forward in Scotland, and 
among the Scottish Episcopalians in particular the 
leaven of Romanism is silently, hut surely, working 
the most injurious effects. The slate of the Church 
of Rome in Great Britain stands thus: According to 
the Roman Catholic Directory for 1859, her priests 
amount in number to 1.222, her chapels to 9‘2G, her 
monasteries to 34, and her nunneries to 110. For 
the support of schools in Great Briiaht, she receives 
from government the sum of £3G,314 7s. 3d. Be¬ 
sides, she lias now ten colleges in England, and one 
in Scotland. 

Of late years the Church of Rome lias met with 
the most encouraging success in the United States | 
of America, chiefly in consequence of the influx of 
Romish emigrants from Europe, and more especially 
from Ireland. Large sums of money, supplied by 
foreign societies, have enabled it to establish nu¬ 
merous educational and charitable institutions, as 
well as to erect a splendid hierarchy, which gives it an 
imposing appearance, and strengthens not a little its 
power of gaining proselytes. At an early period in 
the history of the American Slates, the Romish 
Church found a footing, and it is identified with t' e 
history of one of the oldest States of the North 
American Confederation. Yet, until a compara¬ 
tively recent period, it has remained a small and 
comparatively unimportant body. Of tiiis we have 
a remarkable proof in the fact, that of the signatures 
attached to the declaration of Independence, only 
one was that of a Roman Catholic. Only within 
the last twenty years lias Romanism begun to exer¬ 
cise a powerful influence in the country. Dr. 
Seliaff calculates that the Roman Church may now 
number nearly 2,000,000 of members, not quite one- 
twelfth of the population of the Union. It was no 
farther back than 1790 that her first Episcopal see 
was founded at Baltimore, and now she lias a dio¬ 
cese in almost every State of the Union, including 
six areliiepiscopal sees, of which Baltimore, New 
York, and Cincinnati are the most important and 
influential. The Church of Rome embraces with¬ 
in her pale a very large part of the population | 
of the world, amounting probably to not fewer than 
140,000,000. Her faith is the established religion 
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in Italy and Sicily, in Spain and Portugal, in the 
kingdom of Sardinia, in Belgium Bavaria, and 
some of the minor German states, in seven of the 
Swiss cantons, in the Austrian empire, and in 
France. It is also the established religion of Mexi¬ 
co and of the South American republics and king¬ 
doms, as well as of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies. Bom,'in Catholics are numerous in some 
of the Protestant states of Europe, in Great Britain, 
and more especially Ireland. They are found in 
considerable numbers in Russia, Turkey, and tbe 
United States; and there are Syrian, Greek, and 
Armenian Catholics who acknowledge the Roman 
! see. Numbers of them are also found scattered 
throughout India, and other countries of the East. 

ROMANTICISTS, a class of thinkers which arose 
in Germany towards the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Their chief object was to introduce a new Re¬ 
ligion of Humanity and Art. They were the advo¬ 
cates of the Ideal in opposition to the Real, seeking 
to resolve religion into poetry, and morality into 
aesthetics. Their favourite philosopher was Schell- 
ing, and their favourite divine Sehleiermacher. They 
undertook the defence of tnediaJval superstition, and 
admired the obscure for tbe sake of its obscurity. 
“ They attempted," says Mr. Vaughan, “ the con¬ 
struction of a true and universal religion, by heap¬ 
ing together the products of every recorded religious 
falsity, and bowing at all shrines in turn." The 
book which most fitly represents this school in Eng¬ 
land is the ‘ Sartor Resartus’ of Thomas Carlyle. 
The German Romanticists despised the Reformation 
on .'esthetic grounds as nnromantic, and the most 
enthusiastic of them ended by passing over to the 
Church of Rome. In the beginning of the present 
century the school began gradually to lose its pres¬ 
tige, and has now disappeared. 

ROOD, a name given to a Crucifix (which sec), 
in Romish churches. 

ROODLOFT, a gallery in Roman Catholic places 
of worship, where a crucifix" or rood is placed. It 
usually contains also other images, more especially 
of the Virgin. 

ROOD SCREEN, a screen in parish churches in 
England, separating the chancel from the nave, on 
which was formerly the rood loft. 

ROSARY, an implement of devotion in use among 
Romanists, which enables them to pray according to 
a numerical arrangement. It consists of a string of 
beads, composed of fifteen decades of smaller beads 
for the Ave Maria, and having a larger bead between 
each ter, for the Pater Noster. See Beads. 

ROSARY (Ceremony of the), a ceremony prac¬ 
tised among the Mohammedans on special occasions. 
It is called in Arabic Sobhat, and is usually' perform¬ 
ed on the night succeeding a burial, which receives 
the name of the night of desolation, in which the 
soul is believed to remain in the body, after which it 
departs to Hades, there to await its final doom. The 
manner in which the ceremony of the Rosary is gone 


through on that occasion, extending to three or four 
hours, is thus described by Mr. Macbride, in his 
‘Mohammedan Religion Explained:’ “At night, 
fikees, sometimes as many as fifty, assemble, and 
one brings a rosary of 1,000 beads, each as large as 
a pigeon’s egg. They begin with the sixty-seventh 
chapter, then say three times, ‘ God is one;’ then 
recite the last chapter but one and tbe first; and 
then say three times, ‘ O God, favour the most ex¬ 
cellent, and most happy of thy creatures, our lord 
Mohammed, and his family and companions, and 
preserve them.’ To which they add, ‘All who com¬ 
memorate thee are the mindful, and those who omit 
commemorating thee are the negligent.’ They next 
repeat 3,000 times, ‘There is no God but God,’ one 
holding the rosary, and 'counting each repetition. 
After each thousand they sometimes rest and take 
coffee; then 100 times (I extol) ‘ the perfection of 
God, with his praise;’ then the same number of 
times,‘I beg forgiveness of God the great;’ after 
which 50 times, ‘ The perfection of the Lord, the 
Eternal;’ then,‘The perfection of the Lord, the 
Lord of might, exempting him from that which they 
ascribe to him, and peace be on the apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures.’—Korda, 
xxxvn. last three verses. Two or three then recite 
three or four more. This done, one asks his com¬ 
panions, ‘ Have ye transferred (the merit of) what ye 
have recited to the soul of the deceased?’ They 
reply, ‘ We have ;’ and add, ‘ Peace be on the apos¬ 
tles.’ This concludes the ceremony, which, in the 
houses of the rich, is repeated the second and third 
nights.” 

ROSARY (The Fuaternity of the IIoi.y), a 
society in the Roman Catholic Church formed for 
the regular repetition of the rosary, in honour of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. 

ROSENFELDERS, a sect mentioned by the 
Abbd Gregoire in his * Ilistoire des Sectes" Ileli- 
gieuses,’ ns having originated in Germany about the 
year 1763. It was founded by one Hans Roseu- 
feld, from whom it took its name, and who declared 
himself to be the Messiah, and that Jesus Christ and 
his apostles were impostors. He asserted that he 
was to collect the four-nnd-twenty elders mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation, and at their head was to 
govern the world. The impostor was seized at 
length by the Prussian authorities, and sentenced to 
be whipped and imprisoned for life in the fortress of 
Spandau. His followers, however, were not dis¬ 
persed until 1788, when they quietly disappeared. 

ROSICRUCIANS, a name given in the seven¬ 
teenth century to a class of chemists who combined 
the study of religion with the search after chemical 
secrets. Some writers regard the term as com¬ 
pounded of rosa, a rose, and crux, a cross; others 
consider it a compound of ros, dew, and crux , a cross. 
A Rosicrucian then was literally a philosopher, who, 
by means of dew, sought for light, that is, for the 
substance of the philosopher’s stone. The name 
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was at first applied to an imaginary association de¬ 
scribed in a little book which appeared anonymously 
about A. D. 1610, and excited great sensation 
throughout Germany. It was entitled ‘The Dis¬ 
covery of the Brotherhood of the Honourable Order 
of the Rosy Cross,’ and dedicated to all the scholars 
and magnates of Europe. It was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained to have been written by Valentine Andrea. 
The nature of its contents is thus described by Mr. 
Vaughan, in his ‘ Hours with the Mystics:’ “ It com¬ 
menced with an imaginary dialogue between the 
Seven Sages of Greece, and other worthies of anti- 
1 quity, on the best method of accomplishing a gen- 
| eral reform in those evil times. The suggestion ot 
Seneca is adopted, as most feasible, namely a secret 
confederacy of wise philanthropists, who shall labour 
everywhere in unison for this desirable end. The 
hook then announces the actual existence of such an 
association. One Christian llosenkreuz, whose tra¬ 
vels in the East Imd enriched him with the highest 
treasures of occult lore, is said to have communi¬ 
cated his wisdom, under a vow of secresy, to eight 
disciples, for whom he erected a mysterious dwell¬ 
ing-place called the Temple of the Holy Ghost. It is 
stated further, that this long-hidden edifice had been at 
last discovered, and within it the body of Kosenkreuz, 
untouched by corruption, though, since his death, one 
hundred and twenty years had passed away. The 
surviving disciples of the institute call on the learned 
and devout, who desire to co-operate in their pro¬ 
jects of reform, to advertise their names. They 
themselves indicate neither name nor place of ren¬ 
dezvous. They describe themselves as true Protes¬ 
tants. They expressly assert that they contemplate 
no political movement in hostility to the reigning 
powers. Their sole aim is the diminution of the 
fearful sum of human suffering, the spread of educa¬ 
tion, the advancement of learning, science, universal 
enlightenment, and love. Traditions and manu¬ 
scripts in their possession have given them the power 
; of gold-making, with other potent secrets; but by 
their wealth they set little store. They have arcana, 
in comparison with which the secret of the alchemist 
is a trifle. But all is subordinate, with them, to 
their one high purpose of benefiting their fellows 
both in body and soul." This famous book gave 
rise to keen discussion; some regarding the associa¬ 
tion of Uosicrucians, which it professed to describe, 
as a fabulous, and others as a real society. The au- 
rlior of the production, who was a noted Lutheran 
divine, at length published a treatise explaining that 
the work which had given rise to so much angry 
discussion was wholly fictitious. Even this disclo¬ 
sure, however, did not prevent many enthusiastic 
persons from continuing to believe in the reality of 
the Kosicrucian brotherhood, and professing to be 
acquainted with its secrets. Gradually the name 
Kosicrucian became a generic term embracing every 
species of occult pretension—arcana, elixirs, the phi¬ 
losopher's stone, theurgic ritual, symbols, initiations. 
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In general usage the term is associated more espe¬ 
cially with that branch of the secret art which has 
to do with the creatures of the elements. See Theo- 
sorniSTS. 

KOTA, one of the most august of the tribunals of 
the Church of Rome. It is composed of twelve pre¬ 
lates from different nations. Each auditor of the 
Kota has four notaries or registers, and the senior 
auditor performs the function of president. This 
tribunal meets in the Apostolical palace every Mon¬ 
day and Friday except during vacations. They take 
cognizance of all those suits in the territory of the 
church which are brought in by way of appeal, ns 
also of matters beneficiary and patrimonial. This 
tribunal does not give a definite judgment in a cas •, 
but its decisions are liable to be revised by the Tope 
should the party appeal. The Rota commences its 
sittings on the 1st of October, and continues to meet 
twice a-week till the 1st of July. The auditors of 
the Rota have the power of granting the degree of 
doctor in civil and in canon law. 

ROWITES, the followers of the Rev. Mr. Camp¬ 
bell of Row, Dumbartonshire, Scotland, who was de¬ 
posed in 1831 from the office of the holy ministry, 
for holding erroneous opinions in regard to the na¬ 
ture of faith, and the universality of the divine par¬ 
don flowing from the atonement of Christ. The 
novel opinions, so zealously propagated by Mr. 
Campbell, were first broached in the writings of Mr. 
Thomas Erskinc, advocate, who, in a Treatise on 
Faith, plainly avowed Sandemanian views, maintain¬ 
ing faith, in its very nature, to be a purely intellec¬ 
tual act, and, therefore, wholly dependent on the evi¬ 
dence presented to the mind; while, in another 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Election, he denied that 
fundamental doctrine, as it is usually maintained by 
Calvinists, and taught that man is provided with an 
ability to believe, Christ being in every man as the 
light and the life. In the use of their rational 
powers, Mr. Erskine taught, men are to flee from the 
wrath to come; and it is by the possession of ra¬ 
tional powers that they become capable of doing so. 
The ability consequently is universal; and ns there 
is salvation provided for all, so are all able to em¬ 
brace it. Christ died for all, and hath obtained par¬ 
don for all by the death of his cross; and the only 
distinction among men is, that some accept of this 
pardon, and multitudes reject it. The promulga¬ 
tion of the doctrine of universal pardon led to an 
animated controversy, in which various treatises 
were published on both sides. In 1828 Mr. Erskine 
gave to the world his Essays ‘ On the Unconditional 
Frecncss of the Gospel;’ and in 1830 he avowed as 
his creed what Inis been usually styled the Row 
heresy. The excitement caused by the rise of these 
new doctrines wns speedily abated, partly by the de¬ 
position of Mr. Campbell, their chief advocate, and 
partly by the rise of the Irvingite heresy, which in¬ 
culcated the peccability of Christ's human nature, 
but more especially the continuance of the extraor- 
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dinary gifts of the Spirit in the Church of Christ, 
even at this day. A party now arose, who not only 
believed in the possibility that these gifts might be 
manifested even now, but who actually engaged in 
prophesying and speaking in unknown tongues. 
(See Apostolic Catholic Church.) This unex¬ 
pected movement drew away the attention of the 
public from the doctrines of Rowism, and the system, 
in course of time, was entirely lost sight of. Air. 
Campbell, however, who has always borne a high 
character for piety and zeal, still declares his pecu¬ 
liar tenets to a limited number of followers, and has 
lately published a work on the atonement, in which 
bis Rowite sentiments are maintained with great 
ability and acuteness. 

IlOWRAWA, one of the eight Narakas (which 
see), or principal places of torment in the system of 
Bndhimn. 

RUBRICS, rules as to the manner in which Di¬ 
vine service is to be fierformed. These were for¬ 
merly printed in a red character, and hence the name 
from Lat. ruber ,, red. All the clergy of the Church of 
England pledge themselves to observe the Rubrics. 

RUDRA, a Hindu deity of the Vaidic period. 
He is described in the V6da as the father of the 
winds. At a later period be is identified with Shiva 
(which seel. 

RURAL DEANS. See Deans (Rural). 

RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. There is a tradi¬ 
tion among the Russian people altogether unsup¬ 
ported by history, that Christianity was first intro¬ 
duced into their country by the apostles. Andrew, 
they allege, first planted a cross on the hills of KiefF, 
and predicted that the light of divine grace should 
shine forth on that spot. The most credible histo¬ 
rians, however, date the conversion of the Rus¬ 
sians from Paganism to Christianity no farther back 
than the ninth century. At that period, Ruric, the 
chief of a band of Scandinavian adventurers, called 
Varingians, and having also the peculiar surname of 
Russes, conquered several Slavonic and Finnish 
t ribes in the vicinity of the Black Sea, and estab¬ 
lished a new state, which took from its founders the 
name of Russia. During the reign of this founder 
of the Russian Empire, a remarkable event occurred 
which brought the Scandinavian conquerors into 
closer contact with Greece, ami thus led them to be¬ 
come acquainted with Christianity, under the form of 
the Eastern or Greek Church. The event to which 
we refer is thus described bv Count Krasinski, in his 
‘Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic 
Nations:’ “Two Scandinavian chieftains, called 
Oskold and Dir, who had arrived with Ruric from 
their common country, undertook an expedition to 
Constantinople, by descending the course of the 
Dnieper. It is probable that their object was sim¬ 
ply to enter into the imperial service, as was fre¬ 
quently done by their countrymen ; but having seiz¬ 
ed, on their way, the town of Kioff, they established 
there a dominion of their own. Having increased 


I their forces by fresh arrivals of their countrymen, 
and probably by the natives of the country, they 
made a piratical expedition in 866 to the shores of 
the Thracian Bosphorus. They committed great 
ravages, and even laid siege to Constantinople, where 
the name of the Russians was then beard for the first 
time. A storm, ascribed by the Greeks to a mira¬ 
cle, scattered and partly destroyed the piratical 
fleet; and the Byzantine writers who describe this 
event, add, that the Russians, terrified by the mira¬ 
cle, demanded baptism; and an encyclical letter of 
the patriarch Phot ins, issued at the close of 866, 
corroborates this statement. Be that as it may, 
there are many traces of Christianity having begun 
about that time to spread amongst the Slavonians of 
the Dnieper and the Scandinavian conquerors. This 
was greatly facilitated by the commercial intercourse 
which existed between these Slavonians and the 
Greek colonies on the northern shores of the Baltic 
Sea, whence traders probably visited Kioff and other 
Slavonic countries. The dominion of the Khozars, 
friends to the Greek emperors, and which had been 
established over those parts previously to the arrival 
of the Scandinavians, could not but be favourable to 
these relations.” 

For above a century after this period Paganism 
continued to be the dominant religion in the new 
Russian Empire; but the constant intercourse which 
was maintained with the Greeks tended to spread 
Christianity among them to a considerable extent. \ 
At length, in a. n. 945, the Russian grand prince, 
Igor, concluded a treaty of peace with the Greek 
Empire, in which the difference between his Chris¬ 
tian and Pagan subjects is distinctly recognized, 
and mention is made of a church dedicated to Elias 
at Iiieff, the capital of bis empire, and the cen¬ 
tre from which Christianity was diffused over the 
surrounding districts. Thus there were three reli¬ 
gions existing at that time in Russia, the Scandina¬ 
vian, the Slavonian, and the Christian. 

On the death of Igor, his widow Olga assumed 
the reins of government during the minority of 
her son, Sviatoslav. At. an early period of her re¬ 
gency she began to turn her thoughts towards re¬ 
ligion, and on comparing Christianity with the other 
modes of worship practised in her dominions, she j 
seems to have formed bo decided a preference for it, j 
that in A. n. 955 she travelled to Constantinople in 
order to receive Christian baptism at the hands of 
the patriarch of that city. The Russian princess 
was received with great pomp, and the Greek em¬ 
peror himself, Constantine Porpliyrogenetus, led her 
to the baptismal font, and gave her the name of 
Helena. The example of the regent was followed 
neither by her son, nor by any considerable number . 
of her subjects. But Sviatoslav, though be refused 
to adopt Christianity as his own faith, and made no 
secret of his contempt for Christians, prohibited j 
none from being baptized who wished publicly to 
profess their belief in the religion of Christ. 
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After the death of Sviatoslav, who had remained 


a Ragan till Itis dying day, a contest among Ins sons 
for the chief rule gave rise to a civil war, which 
ended in the elevation of one of them, Vladimir, to 
the throne. At the commencement of his reign the 
new emperor manifested great zeal for the honour of 
his Ragan gods. He caused a new statue of Pentn, 
with a silver head, to be erected near his palace. On 
his return from a warlike expedition, in which he 
had met with great success, he resolved to show his 
gratitude to the gods, by offering a human sacrifice. 
The choice of the victim Cell on a young Varangian, 
the son of a Christian, and brought tip in that faith. 
The unhappy father refused the victim, and the peo¬ 
ple, enraged at what they deemed an insult to their 
prince and their religion, stormed the house, and 
murdered both father and son, who, in consequence, 
have been canonized by the Russo-Greek Church as 
its only martyrs. The fame of the warlike exploits 
of Vladimir spread far and wide, and Mohamme¬ 
dans, Jews, Latin, and Greek Christians, vied with 
one another to gain him over to their respec¬ 
tive religions. “ He summoned his boyars," we 
are told by Karamsin, took their opinions, and de¬ 
puted ten of them to examine the religions in ques¬ 
tion in the countries where they were professed. 
The envoys went forth and returned. Mahometan¬ 
ism and Catholicism they had seen in poor and bar¬ 
barous provinces; but they had witnessed with rap¬ 
turous admiration the solemnities of the Greek 
religion in its magnificent metropolis and adorned 
with all its pomp. Their report made a strong im¬ 
pression on Vladimir and on the boyars. ‘If the 
Greek religion was not the best,’ they said, 1 Olga 
your ancestress, the wisest of mortals, would never 
have thought of embracing it.' The grand-prince 
resolved, therefore, to follow that example. Vladi¬ 
mir might easily have been baptized in his own capi¬ 
tal, where there had long been Christian churches 
and priests; but he disdained so simple a mode of 
proceeding as unworthy of his dignity. Only the 
parent church could furnish priests and bishops wor¬ 
thy to accomplish the conversion of himself and his 
whole people; but to ask them of the emperor 
seemed to him a sort of homage at which his haughty 
sold revolted. He conceived a project, therefore, 
worthy of his times, his country, and himself: name¬ 
ly, to make war on Greece, and by force of arms to 
extort instruction, priests, and rite of baptism, lie 
assembled a numerous army, and repaired by sea to 
I he rich and powerful Greek city of Kherson, the 
ruins of which still exist near Sevastopol, and closely 
besieged it, telling the inhabitants that he was pre¬ 
pared to remain three years before their walls if their 
obstinacy was not sooner overcome." 

Vladimir, usually surnamed the Great, received at 
his baptism the name of Wassily or Basil. He now 
sought a union by marriage with the Byzantine 
Ctesars, probably to establish a claim upon the Greek 
Empire, and, accordingly, he succeeded in obtaining 
ir. 


the hand of Anna, the sister of the Greek Emperors 
Basilius and Constantine. On his return to Kieff he 
took instant and strong measures to abolish Ragan- 
ism among liis subjects. He set himself to destroy 
the idols, and as Rerun was the greatest of the Sla¬ 
vonian gods adored by the Russians, he had him 
tied to the tail of a horse, dragged to the Borys- 
thenes, and thrown into the river. Without resort¬ 
ing to any overt acts of persecution, the despotic 
ruler issued peremptory orders that his people should 
abandon idolatry. At Kieff he one day made a pro¬ 
clamation, that all the inhabitants should repair the 
next morning to the banks ot' the Dnieper to be 
baptized. The order was readily obeyed, on the 
ground, as they alleged, that “ if it was not good to 
be baptized, the prince aud the boyars would never 
have submitted to it.” Having thus compelled 
the Russians to adopt Christianity, lie established 
schools, in which instruction was given from the 
Sacred Scriptures in the translation of Cyril. Dur¬ 
ing his long reign, extending to forty-live years, 
Vladimir did much for the material prosperity of the 
nation. He built towns, erected substantial aud 
convenient churches, palaces, aud other buildings. 
The German annalist, Dittmar, contemporary with 
Vladimir, says, that Kieff contained at that time 
400 churches. Seminaries also were endowed for 
the education of the children of the nobility, and 
the most efficient teachers brought from Greece. 
This eminent man, to whom the Russian people owe 
a deep debt of gratitude, has been elevated to the 
rank of a saint, aud placed almost on a level with 
the twelve apostles. 

Vladimir died in A. D. 1015, and the empire was 
partitioned among seven of his ten sons, an arrange¬ 
ment which, of course, led to great commotions, un¬ 
til one of his sons, Yaroslav, reunited under his scep¬ 
tre the separate states. This ruler, surnamed the 
Wise, is regarded by Russia as its first legislator; 
the renovator of the liberty of Novgorod, and- the 
founder of a great number of cities. Nor did he 
neglect the spiritual interests of the people, but es¬ 
tablished schools, churches, aud monasteries, besides 
making arrangements for the translation of religious 
books from the Greek into the language of the coun¬ 
try. He caused the Holy Scriptures to be translated 
into Slavonian, and with his own hand he transcribed 
several copies of them. He invited numerous Greek 
priests to settle in Russia for the instruction of the 
people. He founded at Kieff the first archbishopric 
of tlie Russo-Greek Church, aud sought in this way 
to render the church of the Russian Empire inde¬ 
pendent of the patriarch of Constantinople. This 
independence, however, was but of short duration. 
For six centuries the Russo-Greek Church was gov¬ 
erned by njetropolitans dependent on Constantino¬ 
ple. Some of them were Greeks sent direct from 
the patriarch, while others were Russians, who were 
elected by a synod of their owp bishops, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Greek patriarch. They resided at 
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Kieff till 1240, when they removed to Vladimir, the 
capital of the grand-dukes of Kieff, and thence 
in 1320 to Moscow. They still retained the title 
of “ Metropolitan of Kieff” till the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when Kieff received a metropoli¬ 
tan of its own, subject to Lithuania, and the Russian 
dignitary obtained the designation, “ Metropolitan of 
Moscow and all Russia.” The reason of this change. 
was, that the north-eastern principalities of ancient 
Russia had formed an empire governed by the grand- 
dukes of Moscow, whose power gradually increased, 
and gave rise to the present vast empire of Russia. 

In the fourteenth century, however, the southern 
and western principalities of Russia became united 
with Poland and Lithuania, and hence the election of 
a separate metropolitan of Kieff in 1415. 

The existence of metropolitans, both at Moscow 
and Kieff, led to a strong hostility between the two 
churches, so that at a subsequent period, when the 
khan of Crimea had pillaged Kieff at the instigation 
of the grand-duke of Moscow, be sent him as a pre¬ 
sent a part of the church plate which he had ab¬ 
stracted on that occasion. Isidore, metropolitan of 
Moscow, in 1439 was present at the council of 
Florence, and assented to the union with Rome 
which was concluded on that occasion between the 
Greek Emperor John Pahcologus and Pope Euge¬ 
nios IV. At the close of that memorable council, 
Isidore returned to Moscow invested with the Ro¬ 
mish dignity of cardinal-legate ; but instead of be¬ 
ing welcomed home by his countrymen, he was 
deposed from his sacred office and imprisoned in a 
convent, from which, however, he escaped and fled 
to Rome, where he died at an advanced age. After 
the seizure of Constantinople by the Turks, the Rus¬ 
sian bishops elected and consecrated their own me¬ 
tropolitans, without requiring the sanction of the 
Greek patriarchs; and in 1551 a general synod held 
at Moscow enacted a code of ecclesiastical laws for 
the government of the church. These laws received 
the name of Stoghvv, or a hundred chapters. 

In the course of events the Russo-Greek Church 
became independent of the patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople. This was accomplished in the reign of 
the Czar Theodore, who, having quarrelled with the 
sultan, formed the idea of establishing a patriar¬ 
chal throne in Russia. An opportunity of effect¬ 
ing this soon occurred. Jeremiah II., patriarch 
of Constantinople, refusing to submit to some en¬ 
croachments which the Sultan Amurath was making 
upon the privileges of the Greek Church, was under 
the necessity of seeking a temporary asylum in 
Russia. The ezar, taking advantage of the residence 
of a Greek patriarch within his dominions, obtained 
his consent that an independent patriarch should be 
consecrated for Moscow as the third Rome. The 
consecration, accordingly, took place with great 
pomp in 1589. The other Greek patriarchs hailed 
the establishment of this new patriarchate, and they 
ordained that this should rank as the fifth and last; 


but the czar insisted that the patriarch of Moscow 
should rank above the patriarchs either of Jerusalem 
or of Antioch. The Muscovite patriarchs were only 
ten in number, and they r were obliged, until the mid¬ 
dle of the seventeenth century, to obtain confirma¬ 
tion at Constantinople. In their own country, how¬ 
ever, they exercised great influence both in ecclesias¬ 
tical and temporal matters, and as a token of the 
high respect in which they were held, it was custom¬ 
ary for the emperor, on Palm-Sunday every year, to 
hold the bridle of the ass on which the patriarch 
rode through the streets of Moscow in commemora¬ 
tion of Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem. 

From the time of Gregory the Great, it has al¬ 
ways been a favourite idea with the popes to effect 
a union between the Roman and Greek , but espe¬ 
cially the Rimo- Grade churches. A proposal of this 
kind was made by the Emperor Ivan IV. through the 
Jesuit Possevin, the envoy of Rome, in 1581, but it 
was altogether unsuccessful. A union, however, 
with Rome took place in some Russian provinces, 
which fell with Lithuania into the bands of the Poles, 
and their forms of worship in consequence became 
latinized. The patriarchate of Moscow rose to its 
highest splendour by the elevation to the imperial 
throne of Russia, of Michael Feodorovich, son of 
Philarcte8, the patriarch who was invested with the 
office of co-regent, and shared with the emperor the 
honours and responsibilities of supreme power. This 
eminent patriarch, we are told by Karamsin, “ always 
gave wise advice to his son, and the influence he 
exercised over him was always happily directed. A 
general census, of which he originated the idea, pro¬ 
duced great improvement in the revenue; but per¬ 
haps without intending it, be contributed by this 
measure to give fixity to the system of bondage to 
the soil. In the performance of his duty as head 
pastor, he directed all his efforts to re-establish a 
press at Moscow, which bad been abandoned during 
the troubles of the interregnum; and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the 
Liturgy issue from it. He took part in the attempts 
made to reform these books, the contents of which 
had, in the opinion of many wise ecclesiastics, been 
seriously altered in the Slavonic translations; and 
the quarrels which thence arose, commencing under 
Job, were destined to assume a most grave character 
under the patriarch Nikon, one of the successors of 
Philavetes." 

To check the tendency which was exhibited by 
too many of the RuBso-Greeks to conform to Rome, 
a Catechism was composed in the Russian language 
in 1042, by Petrus Mogilas, bishop of Kieff; and 
having been translated into Greek, it was submitted 
to the oecumenical patriarchs of the East, by whom 
it was formally approved in a council held at Jeru¬ 
salem. and adopted as the Confession of the Oriental 
Catholic Church. Nikon the patriarch, though he 
held office for the short period of six years, accom¬ 
plished much in that brief space of time. He ap- 
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plied hiinselt' most assiduously to the correction of 
such errors as still remained in the Slavonic version 
of the Scriptures, and in the Service-books, for which 
he collated about a thousand old Greek manuscripts. 
The changes thus effected in the liturgy gave rise to 
the utmost commotion in the Russo-Greek Church. 
The czar found it necessary to apprehend Nikon and 
commit him to a monastic prison. This, however, 
did not put an end to the discontent, of the people, 
many of whom, in 1666, abandoned the communion 
of the Established Church, which branded these dis¬ 
senters with the name of Rnskolniks, while they 
themselves took the appellation of Starovertzi. Not¬ 
withstanding the violent opposition thus manifested 
to the emendations of Nikon, it is somewhat re¬ 
markable, that they were till of them adopted by 
command of tbe Emperor Alexis. 

From the days of Philaretes, the Russian patriarchs 
had risen to great influence and importance, both in 
the church and in the state. Peter the Great, when 
he succeeded to the throne, was not a little jealous 
of these ambitious ecclesiastics, and he resolved to 
put an end to the patriarchate. On the death of 
Adrian, the last of the ten patriarchs, which took 
place in 1700, the Russian bishops assembled to elect 
a successor, but their proceedings were suddenly in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of the Czar Peter, who, 
j bursting into a violent rage, struck bis breast with 
his baud, and tbe table with his dagger, exclaiming, 
“Here, here is your patriarch!” He then hastily 
quitted the room, casting a look of withering scorn 
upon the thunder-struck prelates. Thus Peter the 



“ with the solemn sanction of the synod of Const an- 
tinople and the patriarchs of the Eastern Church, 
determined that, for the future, the canonical super¬ 
intendence of the Russian Church should he intrust¬ 
ed to a permanent administrative synod, consisting 
of a certain number of bishops, several presbyters, 
and an imperial procurator. This scheme was fully 
! carried out, and is still the existing ecclesiastical 
system of Russia. The presbyters sit and vote along 
witii the bishops, and the business of the procurator, 
who is neither president nor a member of the synod, 
is merely to observe tbe proceedings, and to give or 
refuse the sanction of the civil power to all decisions 
not purely spiritual. To suppose, as in this country 
many do, that the czar claims to be bead of the East¬ 
ern Church, or even of the Russian, is a most egvcgi- 
otts misapprehension. Asabsolute sovereigns, the em¬ 
perors of Russia no doubt virtually control ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs and. everything else throughout their 
empire ; and it is notorious that their policy aims at 
maintaining an influence over the members of the 
Eastern eombimiion. it is most certain, however, 
that they scrupulously profess’to respect 1 he canoni¬ 
cal constitution and the spiritual independence of the 
oliurch. They merely claim, and solely in Russia, 
that dram sacra authority which.even the West¬ 
minster Confession accords to the civil magistrate. 


To reconcile the church's theoretical independence 
witii imperial interference, an explanation is given 
which is certainly more plausible than the fiction of 
the tec regia under the first Roman emperors, or the 
English conge d'elire. The Russians are told that 
tile election of bishops and of ail other pastors is a 
canonical right of Christian communities; but that, 
in Russia, the emperor is reluclantly compelled to 
exercise it in behalf of his subjects, till the mass of 
the people be sufficiently enlightened to exercise it 
safely themselves.” 

The college of prelates which Peter tints estab¬ 
lished under tiie name of the Most Holy Synod, was 
declared in 1723 to be the supreme authority in the 
church. The first meeting of the synod was held 
in Moscow, and at that period it consisted of twelve 
individuals; but it lias since been transferred to St. 
Petersburg, and its numbers are entirely dependent 
on the will of the emperor and the advice of the im¬ 
perial procurator. It. is usually composed of two 
metropolitans, two bishops, the chief secular priest 
of the imperial staff, and tbe following lay members 
—the procurator or attorney, two chief secretaries, 
five secretaries, and a number of clerks. The pro¬ 
curator lias the right of suspending the execution of 
tiie decisions of the synod, and of reporting any case 
to the emperor. The synod decides all matters re¬ 
lating to the faith of the church, and superintends | 
tiie administration of the dioceses, from which it re¬ 
ceives twice a-year a report of the state of tiie 
churches and schools. In imitation of tiie Russo- 
Greek Church, the Greeks, since they became an 
independent kingdom, have established a Iloly Gov¬ 
erning Synod, its organization having been effected 
at Nauplia in 1833. 

Among tiie many salutary reforms introduced into 
Russia by Peter t he Great, was kite establishment of 
schools in every episcopal see. He declared, also, 
that the convents should not acquire any landed pro¬ 
perty, either by gifts or purchase, and lie subjected 
the estates of the church to taxation like other pro¬ 
perty. In 1764, tiie Empress Catharine II. took 
possession of the whole of the church lands, and then 
settled upon tiie ecclesiastical olliees and institutions 
a permanent, hut moderate revenue. She also estab¬ 
lished seminaries for education. From the time of 
this despotic czarina the Russo-Greek Church was 
despoiled of its wealth and reduced to povertv. 
Even tinw the secular priesthood in Russia have but 
a scanty subsistence for their support, consisting of 
a small allowance from government, which is supple¬ 
mented by lees and perquisites obtained from their 
flocks. Many of tiie village clergy cultivate their 
fields witii their own hands, besides discharging their 
ecclesiastical duties, which are very laborious. The 
church-service, which is excessively long, must 
be peifformed-tbi'ice a-day, and tiie ceremonies ob¬ 
served, at baptism, marriage, •burial, visiting the sick, 
and on other ocoasiQnfc^,qk>nmieroits and arduous. 

Dr. Pinkerton says, that lliv senior metropolitan of 
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i lie Russo-Greek Church lias a revenue not exceed¬ 
ing £600 per annum. 

The Emperor Alexander I. did much to elevate 
the intellectual character of his people, and to im¬ 
prove the condition of the National Church. On all 
the crown lands he established schools, introduced 
various improvements into the higher seminaries, and 
declared the clergy to be exempt from the punish¬ 
ment of the knout. In mature age he became a 
warm supporter of evangelical religion, and in con¬ 
sequence he not merely tolerated his Christian sub¬ 
jects of all denominations, but took a deep interest 
in their religious concerns. In 1813 he established 
at St. Petersburg an auxiliary to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. He excluded the Jesuits 
from his two capitals in 1815, and decreed in 1820 
their expulsion from the whole empire. The pro¬ 
perty and revenues of the order were confiscated 
for the benefit of the Roman Catholic churches in 
Russia, and about 750 members of the Jesuit order 
were conveyed across the frontiers at the expense of 
the government. Under the supervision of the 
Holy Synod an edition of the New Testament was 
published in the Russian language in 1821, and was 
afterwards printed in almost every dialect used 
throughout the empire. On the death of Alexander, 
however, and the succession of his brother Nicholas, 
the Bible Society of Russia was dissolved. The new 
emperor indulged in the fond dream of reducing the 
numerous populations of the empire to one language 
and one creed. By the conquest of a portion of the 
Persian territories in 1828, Russia obtained posses¬ 
sion of a great part of Armenia, including Etclnni- 
adzin, where the principal catholicos or patriarch 
resides, who has under his jurisdiction the whole of 
Turcomania or Armenia Major; and from that pe¬ 
riod this catholicos has been appointed by the Rus¬ 
sian emperor, and has under him a synod and an 
imperial procurator. The Armenian Church, how¬ 
ever, still remains distinct from the Russo-Greek 
Church. 

In the reign-of Catharine II., a part of the po¬ 
pulation of the Polish Russian provinces became 
Uniatea, as they were called, or members of the 
United Greek Church , which professed conformity to 
Rome. This partiality for Romanism, however, in 
course of time, gradually declined, and at length, 
in 1839, the higher clergy of Lithuania and White 
Russia, declared at the synod of Potolsk that 
their people were anxious to return to the National 
Church. The Holy Synod, by the orders of the 
emperor, received both the clergy and people in¬ 
to the communion of the Russo-Greek Church. 
The ecclesiastical property of the Uniales was con¬ 
fiscated for the use of the state, and all intercourse be¬ 
tween the bishops and Rome was prohibited. Thus 
constrained by the despotic power of the czar, Pope 
Gregory XVI. saw 2,000,000 Romanists renounce his 
papal authority and pass over to the National Church 
of Russia. To console his Holiness for the loss of so 


many of his children, an agreement was entered into 
in 1847 between the Pope and the czar, according to 
which a new diocese of Chersou has been formed, 
whose bishops are to be chosen by the emperor, but 
canonically instituted by t he Pope ; and, besides, 
they are allowed to manage the spiritual afliiirs of 
their dioceses in canonical dependence upon the 
holy see. This small concession, on the part of 
Nicholas, was but a feeble compensation for the 
harshness and cruelty with which he had treated the 
Unudes, in order to effect their conversion to the 
National Church. The mode in which he accom¬ 
plished this design is thus described by Mr. Kelly : 

“The process was very simple; the villages were 
surrounded, and the priests, after receiving the knout, 
were carried off. The Russian priest, whip in hand, | [ 
passed in review the trembling flock, threatening j | 
them, lashing them. The obstinate were shut up in 
heated rooms filled with the smoke of green wood. 

Grace soon operated upon them by means of suffo¬ 
cation. All being so well agreed in the new faith, 
they were consigned to the church, and there the 
sacrament was thrust down their throats, while the 
whip was held over their heads. The most horrible I 
of these dvuejonades took place out of Poland, in the 
military colonies established in the wastes of Russia. 

The unruly were sent thither, and under the pretext 
of military discipline, were literally crushed with 
blows, without even the consolation of religious mar¬ 
tyrdom,—killed, not as Catholics, but as rebellions 
soldiers. Nevertheless, their conversion was tri¬ 
umphantly proclaimed. A visible miracle. To aid 
this good work, laws were passed which forbade the 
hearing of mass, excepting on Sundays and great fes¬ 
tivals; which forbade the teachiug of the Catholic 
religion to the children of Catholic parents; which 
prescribed the sermons that were to be preached, and 
the catechisms that were to be used in Catholic 
churches; and which allowed of no theological ex¬ 
planations of theological differences; which, later, 
dispersed the Catholic priests with violence, shut up 
their churches, and refused all spiritual consolations 
to their flocks; which excommunicated as schisma¬ 
tic all Catholic children not baptized according to the 
rules of the Established Church within four-and- 
twenty hours after their birth, and which offered en- i 
tire pardon and indemnity to any Catholic convicted 
of any crime whatsoever—murder, robbery, no mat¬ 
ter what—who recanted and became orthodox. So 
much vigorous legislation was not without its efi'ect. 

In the spring of 1839 the whole of the Episcopal j 
body of the Uniute signed the act of recantation, 
petitioning the emperor graciously to re-admit them 
into the bosom of the orthodox church, and asking ! | , 

pardon, both of him and of God, for their long blind¬ 
ness and obstinacy. The emperor deigned to grant 
their prayer. Ilia official journal, in an edifying 
article, chants forth a pious Hosannah: ‘Happy 
union!’ it exclaims, ‘and which has cost no tears! i 
mildness and persuasion were alone employed!’ To 11 
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celebrate the incorporation of the united Greeks with 
the orthodox church, ft medal was struck with this 
inscription: ‘Separated hy violence in 1596, re¬ 
united by love in 1839.’" 

The whole aim of Nicholas throughout his whole 
reign was to preserve Russian nationality by favour¬ 
ing, in every possible way, the Established Church. 
In 1845, when the Letts and Esthonians were re¬ 
duced to extreme poverty and distress, advantage 
was taken of their deplorable circumstances to pre¬ 
vail upon them to join the Russo-Greek Church. 
The result was, that 15,000 peasants were confirmed, 
and churches built for their accommodation at the 
expense of the government. By various means the 
Emperor Nicholas endeavoured to bring about a 
forced conformity to the orthodox faith, one of its 
principal tenets being, that the emperor is God’s 
vicegerent on the earth, and to oppose his designs is 
to rebel against the commands of God, and to expose 
j the soul to the risk of incurring everlasting perdi¬ 
tion. But in defiance of the arbitrary and despotic 
rule of the czar, dissenters of all kinds from the Na¬ 
tional Church abound throughout the whole empire. 
Among the oldest sect of these Raslcolniks or Schis¬ 
matics are the Starovertzi, or adherents of the old 
faith, who have existed for two hundred years in a 
state of separation from the national faith and fel¬ 
lowship. Of late years various attempts have been 
made, but without effect, to persuade them to re¬ 
turn to the Church of Russia. 

The clergy of all ranks belonging to the Rus- 
so-Greck Church amount in number to about 
1 215,000, and though poorly provided for by the 
state, they enjoy several peculiar privileges, being 
| exempted from all taxes, from supplying recruits, 

' and quartering soldiers, from every kind of civil 
burden, and from liability to corporal punishment. 
They are divided into two classes, regular and 
secular. The first are alone entitled to the high¬ 
est dignities of the church; they are ordained 
under much stricter vows than the others, and 
are termed the black clergy, from their wearing a 
black robe. The secular clergy have a brown or 
! blue robe, and are termed the white clergy. The 
church is divided into eparchies or dioceses, the 
number of which is entirely dependent on the will of 
the emperor. There arc three ranks of episcopacy 
in the church—metropolitans, archbishops, and bish¬ 
ops, who have each of them a peculiar dress, by 
which they are distinguished. When a metropoli¬ 
tan is performing official duty he wears a mitre, but 
on other occasions be wears a high-crowned cap 
covered with white crape, with a veil of the same 
stuff attached to it, banging down on his shoulders. 
The archbishops and bishops wear a black cap of the 
same form or material. These three classes of 
clergy are called by the general name of Archird or 
prelates; next to them in degree are the Archiman¬ 
drites and Hegoumcni , or abbots and priors of the 
monasteries; and last and lowest of all are the monks, 
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who have been either ordained for the priestly office, 
for the second degree or diaconate, or are mere lay 
brothers, without having taken the vow. The secu¬ 
lar clergy can only attain higher dignities in the 
church after they have become widowers and re¬ 
ceived the tonsure. They are generally sons of the 
clergy, very few from the other classes of society 
being educated for the sacred office. The secular 
clergy are obliged to wear long beards, and to let 
their hair hang down upon their shoulders; while 
the}' wear long-flowing Oriental robes of silk, a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a staff—such being the costume, 
as the ignorant Russian peasantry believe, worn by 
oitr Lord and his apostles. The Regular or Black 
clergy, who rank above the seculars, consist, for the 
most part, of sons of priests, but. their numbers are 
frequently recruited from the nobles and other 
classes. The service of the cathedrals on festival 
days is conducted by a bishop, or in his absence by 
an archimandrite, or some subordinate ecclesiastic. 

A holiday service in the Russo-Greek Church is 
thus described by Dr. Pinkerton : “ Let any one, on 
his first arrival in St. Petersburg, enter the church 
of St. Nicholas, for instance, on a holiday, in the 
time of service, and, placing himself in a corner, 
calmly contemplate the scene before him : he might 
easily be led to the conclusion, that the Russians are 
to be counted among the most ignorant and super¬ 
stitious of nations. The splendour of the building 
with its gaudy decorations; the sumptuous dresses 
of the clergy, composed of bright-coloured brocades, 
covered with embroidery and bespangled with gems ; 
the vocal music; the odours of incense ascending 
before the sacred pictures, from the golden censer 
waving in the hand of the officiating priest; the 
great number of pictures covering the walls, overlaid 
with gold and silver plates in the form of robes, stud¬ 
ded with pearls and precious stones, before which 
some hundreds of wax-lights and lamps of different 
sizes are burning ; the people of all classes standing 
and worshipping; (for none sit there;) some turn¬ 
ing to their respective tutelary saints, and pros¬ 
trating themselves before them in various acts of hu¬ 
miliation, others bargaining for tapers at the stalls 
where they are sold in the church, then lighting 
them, and, with many crossings and ceremonies, 
placing them before their favourite pictures, as an 
offering and a symbol of the sincerity of their devo¬ 
tion :—having beheld these, let him turn his atten¬ 
tion from the almost confounding splendour and stu- 
pifying effects of this crowded scene, more minutely 
to contemplate its parts, and mark the peculiar 
dresses, and looks, and attitudes of individuals; be 
will see much to excite his feelings of compassion and 
sympathy:—here, the aged sire of fourscore, de¬ 
voutly crossing and slowly prostrating himself before 
the picture of his tutelary saint, his legs and aims 
trembling beneath him, ere his forehead and hoary 
locks reach the pavement: (what must it cost such 
a feeble old man to perform this most fatiguing act 
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of his devotion, perhaps forty or fifty times in a 
morning I) there, the devout mother with her babe 
in her arms, teaching its infant hand to make the 
figure of the cross, by touching, with the thumb and 
first two fingers united, first its forehead, then its 
breast, next the right shoulder, and afterwards the 
left, and to lisp the Gospodi Pomilui; and when the 
priest brings out the crucifix at the end of the ser¬ 
vice, to bestow the benediction, behold ! she presses 
forward in the crowd, and devoutly embraces the 
feet of the image of the suffering Saviour, and the 
infant follows her example." 

In all fundamental points, both of doctrine and 
worship, the Russo-Greek Church coincides in 
opinion with the Orthodox Eastern or Greek 
Church (which see), their rule of faith being the 
Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the first seven 
general councils. The entire Russian church service 
occupies upwards of twenty volumes folio. Twelve 
of these, one for every mouth, contains the spe¬ 
cial services and hymns for the festivals of the 
saints, which are more numerous in the Russian 
calendar than the days of the year. The daily ser¬ 
vice begins, as among the Jews, in the evening at 
sunset; the matins are between four and five in the 
morning, and the liturgy or communion service be¬ 
tween nine and ten. The service, which consists 
largely of psalms and hymns, is very long, and, be¬ 
sides being read with great rapidity, is in the old 
Slavonic tongue, which is to most of the people a 
dead language. Lighted candles or lamps are used 
during service, and incense in large quantities is 
burned. In many of the churches lights are kept 
constantly burning before pictures of the Saviour, 
the Virgin, or some patron saint. Wax candles are 
also kept burning in private houses before the Hog 
(which see), or patron saint of the household, and 
when a Russian enters an apartment he crosses him¬ 
self three times, and bows before the Bog before ad¬ 
dressing any of the family. 

Several curious ceremonies arc observed in con¬ 
nexion with the birth and baptism of infants. “ In 
consequence of the strong attachment to the Mosaic 
law of purification, a very strange custom is to be 
found among the more ignorant of the peasantry; 
which not even the arm of the ecclesiastical power, 
during the last hundred years, has been sufficiently 
strong to extirpate. In districts of the country 
where a priest is not readily obtained to read the 
prayers of purification, a messenger is sent to him at 
a distance; and he reads them, in his own house, 
over the bonnet of the messenger, naming the per¬ 
sons who are to be purified. On the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the messenger carefully closes his 
bonnet, returns with its imaginary sacred contents, 
and shakes them over the woman, her infant, and 
attendants." 

In Great Russia baptism is administered by the 
trine immersion, the child being dipped first in the 
name of the Father, then of the Son, and then of the 


Holy Ghost. In Little Russia the practice is to 
baptize by affusion or pouring. There is a singular 
custom connected with baptism which may be men¬ 
tioned. It is called Posti'igania , “ the shearing of the 
child,” and consists in cutting off a portion of the hair 
of the infant in the form of a cross, enveloping it 
in wax, and throwing it into the font, or sticking it 
np in a part of the church. After baptism the 
priest hangs upon the neck of the child a small cross 
about an inch in length, of gold, silver, or some 
inferior metal, which is worn through life next to 
the skin. In addition to this the common people of¬ 
ten attach to the string, which suspends the cross, 
amulets made of incense, which are also worn to the 
last moment of life. The chrism, as in the Greek 
Church, is always administered immediately after 
baptism, accompanied with the words, “The seal of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost." A Russian church is 
divided into three parts. The first division is the 
Sauctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, in the mid¬ 
dle of which stands the holy table. This part of 
the church is the east end, so that the congregation 
always worship with their faces towards the rising 
sun. The altar is separated from the uave by a 
screen on which are pictures of our Lord, of the 
Virgin Mary, the apostles, and saints. This screen 
is called the Iconostasis , in the middle of which are 
the royal doors, which are opened at different times 
in the course of the service. The second division is 
the nave, where the congregation stand. There are 
no seats, and no books arc used in worship, the peo¬ 
ple simply listening to the service as it is read in 
ancient Slavonian by the priest. Dr, Pinkerton tells 
us that the Russians never pray unless they have a 
crucifix or a picture of the Saviour, of the Virgin 
Mary, or of some saint before them. “ Before under¬ 
taking a journey," says this trustworthy writer, “ it 
is customary for the rich merchants, and many 
among the nobles, to go to church, and to have a 
special service for imploring the Divine blessing: 
the emperor does the same. Others invite the priest, 
with his deacon and psalmodists, to their own houses, 
where prayers are offered up, in the midst of the 
domestic circle, before the image of the tutelary 
saint of the family, domestics, children, and friends 
attending. At the commencement of a battle, it is 
the custom of the Russian soldiers, not merely to 
offer up prayers for mercy and deliverance, but also, 
when circumstances admit, to receive absolution and 
the holy sacrament." 

The favourite saints of the Russians are St. Ni¬ 
cholas, St. John the Baptist, St. Sergius, and St. 
Alexander Newski. The Virgin Mary is not held in 
so very high estimation in the Russo-Greek Church 
as she is in the Romish Church. The monas¬ 
teries and nunneries in Russia are very numerous; 
some following the rules of St. Basil, and others 
those of St. Anthony. It is calculated that the num¬ 
bers who adhere to the Russo-Greek Church amount 
to no fewer than 50,000,000. 
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SAADHS, a sect in Hindustan, who have rejected 
Hindu idolatry, substituting for it aspecies of Deism. 
They are found chiefly at Delhi, Agra, Jyepore, and 
Furruckliabad. Their name implies Pure or Puri¬ 
tans. The sect originated in A. D. 1658, with a per¬ 
son named BirbluCn. They have no temples, but 
assemble at stated periods, more especially every full 
moon, in private houses, or in adjoining courts set 
apart for this purpose. They wear white garments, 
use no pigments, nor sectarian marks upon their 
forehead. .They have no chaplets, or rosaries, or 
jewels. 

SABAOTH, a name assumed by Deity in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and which our translators have 
rendered Hosts. It seems intended to denote that 
he is the supreme and self-existent God. The name 
Sabaoth was also applied to the chief archangel 
among the Akchontics (which see). Sabaoth was 
regarded among the Gnostics generally as the God of 
the Jews, whom they distinguished from the Su¬ 
preme God. 

SABAZIUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Phrygians, alleged to have sprung from Rhea or 
Cybele. In later times lie was identified both with 
Dionysus and Zeus. The worship of Sabazius was 
introduced into Greece, and his festivals, called Sa- 
bazia, were mingled with impurities. 

ISABBA- (St., Festival of), observed by the 
Greek Church on the 5th of December. 

SABBATARIANS, a name given to the Seventh- 
Dai/ Baptist#, because they observe the Jewish in¬ 
stead of the Christian Sabbath. See Baptists 
(American). 

SABBATATI, a name applied sometimes to the 
WALDENSES (which sec), from the circumstance that 
their teachers wore mean or wooden shoes, which in 
French called Sabots. 

SABBATH (Christian). See Boro’s Day. 

SABBATH (Jewish). The primeval Sabbath is 
recognized and enforced under the Mosaic economy ; 
but we find there authority, ends, and observances 
added to it which are peculiar to that economy, and 
which must, from their very nature, have terminated 
with that dispensation. It is remarkable that the 
• fourth commandment, which refers to the Sabbath, 
opens with the word “Remember,” evidently im¬ 
plying that the same authority Is recognized and 
enforced which belonged to the Sabbath as insti¬ 
tuted at the beginning; namely, that God then ap¬ 
pointed the Sabbath. But while the original autho¬ 


rity was thus continued as it had been before, there 
were at this time added to it new grounds of obser¬ 
vance, and a distinct and additional sanction alto¬ 
gether peculiar to the Jewish economy. Thus Deut. 
v. 15, “ And remember that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched -out arm : therefore the Lord thy God 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath day." And 
this is explained by Exod. xxxi. 13, “Speak thou 
also unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my 
sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a sign between me 
and you throughout your generations : that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify yon." 
The Sabbath, besides serving the original purposes 
of its appointment, was now set apart to be a sign 
of the covenant between God and his people Israel; 
a commemoration of their deliverance,from Egyp¬ 
tian bondage, and a prefigurative emblem and pledge 
of the rest of Canaan. There were also in connexion 
with the Jewish Sabbath certain observances pecu¬ 
liar to the Mosaic economy. Thus the shew-bread 
was changed every Sabbath-day; and the morning 
and evening sacrifices were to be doubled every Sab¬ 
bath. But these observances, which strictly be¬ 
longed to the Mosaic dispensation, terminated witli 
it; for after the destruction of Jerusalem there was no 
temple, and consequently neither shew-bread nor the 
evening and the morning sacrifices. But these tem¬ 
porary additions and modifications could not possi¬ 
bly invalidate the original appointment of the Sab¬ 
bath. “Whatever under the Mosaic economy,” says 
Dr. Macfarlau, “ was added to the observances, or 
the ends, or the authority of the Sabbath, was of the 
Sinai covenant, and dependent on the special rela¬ 
tions and circumstances of God and his people Is¬ 
rael ; and must, on these accounts, terminate with 
that economy,—but could not interfere with an or¬ 
dinance which concerned all the tribes and genera¬ 
tions of the human race. Like some feeble and 
short-lived plant, entwining its tendrils around the 
arms of an ancient oak, these for a time bung grace¬ 
fully around the more ancient and enduring institu¬ 
tion ; but it were surely strange to allege, that be¬ 
cause their season was over, and they were now 
found strewed as the leaves of autmnn, mere lifeless 
forms, that therefore the ancient stock, old as the 
world itself, on which they for a season grew, must 
perish witli them. The shew-bread of the taberna¬ 
cle and the temple is no longer to be changed, and 
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figuratively to set forth the thanksgiving of Israel; 
and the double evening and morning sacrifice have 
ceased alternately to mark the hour of prayer on 
God’s holy day: but are we from this to infer, that 
therefore the Sabbath is not to be observed as a day 
of rest, of holy rest, of commemorative and joyful 
rest ? The return of the weekly Sabbath does not now 
renew, as it did of old, the promises of God concern¬ 
ing Canaan; and as little is it to us a sign of the 
Sinai covenant, or a commemoration of the deliver¬ 
ance of Israel out of Egypt: but strange it were to 
infer, that the original purposes of the Sabbath have, 
with these, ceased to be in force. And few will be 
disposed to argue, that the punishment of death has 
not ceased to be due on every transgression of this 
command, and that the deliverance of Israel out of 
Egypt is still a leading motive to obedience; and 
yet how much less reasonable is it to allege, that the 
original authority of the Sabbath has, with these, 
wholly disappeared?” 

The Sabbath was looked upon with peculiar vener¬ 
ation by the ancient Jews, and, accordingly, they 
employed a portion of the preceding day in prepara- 
' lion for its sacred exercises. The sacred day itself 
began at. sunset the previous night, and lasted till sun¬ 
set of the following day. During that time all work 
was suspended, and prayer, meditation, and read¬ 
ing the Word of God constituted the chief employ¬ 
ment of the Jewish people. Travelling on the Sab¬ 
bath was limited to the distance of 2,000 cubits, or 
something less than a mile; and hence the expres¬ 
sion met with in Scripture, “a Sabbath-day’s jour¬ 
ney.” In course of time the Jews sadly degenerat¬ 
ed, and the result was a lamentable neglect and 
desecration of the Sabbath. On their return, how¬ 
ever, from the Babylonish captivity, we discern an 
evident revival of a regard for the holy day. But 
in the time of our blessed Lord, the Jews manifested 
a strong pharisaical tendency to a mere outward and 
formal observance of the Sabbath. Thus the disci¬ 
ples of Christ were blamed for plucking the ears of 
corn on the seventh day; and Christ himself was 
censured for healing the sick on the Sabbath. 

The Sabhath is thus observed by the Modern Jews 
as described by Mr. Allen, in his 1 Modem Judaism ;’ 
“ Before the sun is set the lamps or candles are to 
he lighted: one, at least, with seven cotton wicks, in 
allusion to the number of days in a week, is to be 
lighted in each house. This task is assigned to the 
women; partly, because they are always at home, 

I whereas men are frequently absent.; but principally, 
to ‘ atone for the crime committed by their mother 
Eve,’ who by eating of the forbidden fruit first ex¬ 
tinguished the light of the world. As soon ns a 
Jewess has lighted one of these lamps or candles, 
she spreads both her hands towards it and says: 

1 Blessed art. thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the uni¬ 
verse ! who hast sanctified us with thy precepts, and 
1 commanded us to light the Sabbath lamps.’ The 
same ceremony is to be performed on the eve of 


every other festival. Respecting the making of 
these wicks and the oil required for them, the Tal¬ 
mud furnishes the most particular directions. 

“ To receive the Sabbath, which they compare to a I 
royal bride, they put on their best and gayest up- I 
pare!, and hasten to the synagogue; where they 
commence their service a little before night. This j 
anticipation of the prescribed hour is professedly dic¬ 
tated by the benevolent hope of enlarging the re¬ 
spite enjoyed on the Sabbath by the wicked in hell; 
whose punishments the rabbies have declared to be 
suspended immediately on the chanting of a certain 
prayer in the service of that evening. 

“When they come from the synagogue in the 
evening, and also in the morning of the Sabbath, 
parents bless their children, saying to each of their 
sons, ‘ God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh ;’ 
and to each daughter, ‘ God make thee as Sarah and 
Rebekah, Rachel and Leah.' 

“Immediately on their return from the evening 
service they seat themselves at table. The master of 
the house takes in his hand a glass of wine or other 
liquor, recites what is called ‘ the sanctification for 
the eve of the Sabbath,' which consists of the first 
three verses of the second chapter of Genesis; adds 
the prescribed grace over the liquor ; and concludes 
with another benediction. Then he drinks some of 
the liquor and presents some to the rest of the fa¬ 
mily ; after which he repeats the grace appointed to 
be said at all meals before eating bread. The sup¬ 
per >s followed by the usual grace after meals; only 
to the form appointed for other days some clauses J 
are now added in which particular mention is made I 
of the Sabbath. 

“ On the morning of the Sabbath they indulge | 
themselves longer in bed than on any other morning . 
in the week. The services of the synagogue begin 
later, and the offices are more numerous than on 
other days. The book of the law is taken out of 
the ark, and carried with great ceremony up to the 
altar or desk. There it is elevated in such a manner 
that the writing may be seen by the congregation ; 
who shout— 1 And this is the law which Moses set 
before the children of Israel. The law which Moses 
commanded us, is the inheritance of the congrega¬ 
tion of Jacob. The way of God is perfect: the 
word of the Lovd is tried: he is a buckler to all 
those who trust in him.’ 

“ '1'1‘e lesson appointed for the Sabbath is divided ' 
into seven parts, and read to seven persons who are 
called up to the altar for that purpose. The first is 
a Cohen, or one who is said to be a descendant of 
Aaron. The second is one who is supposed to be of 
the tribe of Levi. The third an Israelite of some 
other tribe. The same order is then repeated. The 
seventh may be of any tribe. Certain graces and 
responses are appointed to be said on this occasion by 
every person called to this honour, by the reader, 
and by the whole congregation. The portion read 
from the law is followed by a port ion from the prophets. 
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“ At dinner tiie same ceremonies are observed as 
at sapper on tlie preceding evening. After dinner 
they go to the synagogue to perforin the Sabbatli 
afternoon service. Then they take out the law 
again, in the same manner as in the morning, and 
read part of the portion appointed for the next Sab¬ 
bath. ‘After the service, they make another meal 
in honour of the Sabbath.’ 

“ On the Sabbath-day they go to the synagogue a 
third time, to say the concluding service; in which 
some of the prayers are considerably protracted, be¬ 
ing chanted in very long notes, to diminish the 
miseries of hell, which are supposed not to recom¬ 
mence till these prayers are finished.” The whole 
of the services and employments of the Jewish Sab- 
1 bath close with the Habdai.a (which see). 

In the early Christian Church, the Jewish Sab¬ 
bath, as well as the Lord’s day, was observed in 
those churches which were composed of Jewish con¬ 
verts; and hence the custom arose in the East¬ 
ern Church of distinguishing both the Jewish and 
Christian Sabbaths, by the exclusion of fasts, and by 
the standing position in prayer; while in the West¬ 
ern, and especially in the Roman Church, the Sab¬ 
bath was observed as a fast day. This difference in 
customs gave rise to a keen controversy between the 
Eastern and the Western churches, and as early as 
the beginning of the third century, Ilippolytus wrote 
upon the subject as a disputed point. In several of 
the Eastern churches the Jewish Sabbath was cele¬ 
brated nearly in the same manner as the Lord’s day 
or Sunday, public worship, and even the communion, 
being celebrated on that day. The council of Lao- 
dicea decreed, that on the Sabbath the gospels should 
be read along with the other parts of the. Holy Scrip¬ 
tures—words which seem to indicate that the Old 
Testai^nt had been alone used previously on this 
day in the lessons of the church. “ In many dis¬ 
tricts,” says Neander, “ a punctual Jewish obser¬ 
vance of the Sabbath must doubtless have become 
common: hence the council of Laodicea considered 
it necessary to ordain, that Christians should not 
celebrate this day after the Jewish manner, nor con¬ 
sider themselves bound to abstain from labour. It 
was a general rule in the Eastern Church, that there 
should be no fasting on the Sabbath ; hence the Sab¬ 
bath also, as well as Sunday, was excepted from the 
j period of fasting before Easter. But in many of 
| the Western churches, particularly in the Roman 
and the Spanish, opposition to the Jews and Ju- 
daists had led to the custom of observing the Sab¬ 
bath rather as a day of fasting. They who were 
truly enlightened by the gospel spirit, and knew how 
to distinguish essentials from non-essentials in reli¬ 
gion, such men as Ambrose of Milan, Jerome, and 
Augustin, sought to avoid all controversy on matters 
of this sort, which had not been decided by divine 
authority, and which had no particular connexion 
with the essence of faith and of sanctification. They 
held it as a principle, that, in such matters, each in- 

dividual should follow the custom of his own church, 
or of the country in which he resided, and strive that 
the bond of charity might not be broken by differ¬ 
ences in such unimportant matters, and that occa¬ 
sion of offence might not be given to any man. 
Ambrose, when questioned on this point, replied, 
that at Rome be was accustomed to fast on the Sab¬ 
bath, but in Milan he did not. Augustin rightly 
applies the rules given by Paul, in the fourteenth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, to this diver¬ 
sity of practice. He complains, that weak minds 
were disturbed by the controversial obstinacy or the 
superstitious scruples of many, who would insist on 
that practice as being the only right one, for which 
they supposed they had found certain reasons, no 
matter how weak, or which they had brought with 
fhem as the ecclesiastical usage of their own country, 
or which they bad seen in foreign lands; although 
neither the holy Scriptures, nor the universal tradi¬ 
tion of the church, decided any thing as to the point, 
and although it was a matter of perfect indifference 
as to any practical advantage. But that, rigid hier¬ 
archical spirit of the Roman Church, which, from a 
very early period, required uniformity in things un¬ 
essential, would, in tliis case also, put a restraint on 
religious freedom. In the Roman Church, it was 
affirmed that this custom came down from Peter, the 
first of the apostles, and hence ought to be univer¬ 
sally observed. The idle tale was there set afloat, 
when the origin of that custom from the old opposi¬ 
tion between the originally pagan and the originally 
Jewish communities was no longer known, that the 
apostle Peter instituted a fast on the Sabbath, in 
preparing for the dispute with Simon Magus. The 
Roman bishop Innocent decided, in bis decre¬ 
tals addressed to the Spanish bishop Decentius (at 
the very time that men like Augustin expressed 
themselves with so much liberality on this differ¬ 
ence), that the Sabbath, like Friday, must be observ¬ 
ed as a fast day. In defence of this rule, he offered 
a better reason at least than those monks, viz. : that, 
in its historical import, the Sabbath necessarily be¬ 
longed to the period of sorrow which preceded Sun¬ 
day, the joyful day of the feast of the resurrection; 
since on both the former days the apostles were 
plunged in grief, and on the Sabbath had hid them¬ 
selves for fear." 

SABBATIIAISTS, the followers of Sabbathai 
Sevi of Smyrna, who, in the seventeenth century, 
pretended to be the Messiah. In 1648 lie declared 
himself to be the Messiah of the house of David, 
who should ere long deliver Israel from the domi¬ 
nion of both Christians and Mussulmans. This fa¬ 
natic ended his career by becoming an avowed Mo¬ 
hammedan. After his death his system of cabbalistic 
teaching was introduced in different forms into the 
synagogues of Turkey, Asia-Minor, and the states of 
Barbary, and afterwards into those of Europe also. 
The sect was headed successively by different chiefs, 
and under different names. We find it in Germany 
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fully a century after the death of its founder, and 

rest on the fact, that the remnant of the house cf 



particularly in Austria and Poland, under the in- 

Judah is declared to have been carried to Babylon. 



fluence of Jacob Frank, who endeavoured to unite 

“ To fulfil the word of the Lord by the mouth of 



cabbalistic Judaism with Christianity in the same 

Jeremiah, until the land had enjoyed her Sabbaths; 



manner as Sabbathai and his followers had attempted 

for as long as she lay desolate, she kept Sabbath, to 



to combine it with Islamism. 

fulfil threescore and ten years.” In this passage 



SABBATH-DAY’S JOURNEY. The general 

Sabbatical years are supposed to be meant. Accord- 



rule adopted by the Jews in regard to travelling on 

ing to the testimony of Josephus the Sabbatical year 



the Sabbath was, that the distance to be considered 

was observed in the latter ages of the Hebrew com- 



lawful should not extend beyond the suburbs of a 

monwealth. Tacitus also reckons this institution 



city, which was usually the space of 2,000 cubits, or 

among the peculiar ordinances of the Jews. 



about three quarters of an English mile. Thus 

The existence of such an institution as the "year of 



Mount Olivet was a Sabbath-day’s journey from Je- 

release was admirably fitted to subserve some im- 



rusalem, which is known to have been about a mile. 

portant purposes. It tended to teach the people the 



This is supposed to have been the distance between 

great duty of dependence upon Divine Providence; 



the ark and the camp when the Israelites marched, 

and, Tnorever, like the seventh-day rest, this seventh- 



and probably the same proportion was observed when 

year rest of the laud was probably designed to point 



they rested. Hence the Jews were wont to argue, 

forward the pious Hebrew to the eternal rest in the 



that if it was lawful for the Jews to go from their 

heavens. Hence the doctrine laid down by a learned 



tents to the tabernacle to worship, it could be no 

Rabbi, that the duration of the world should be six 



breach of the Sabbath to go the same distance upon 

thousand years, but the seventh thousand should be 



the Sabbath for any other purpose. Accordingly, it 

the great Sabbatical year. 



was customary to measure the space of a Sabbath- 

SABELLIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 



day’s journey in every direction from the cities. If 

third century, headed by an obscure individual named 



a city was perfectly square they measured the dis- 

Sabellius, of whom little is known, except that he 



tance of fifty cubits on every side; if it was round or 

appears to have belonged to Pentapolis, a district of 



triangular, or of any other shape, they reduced it to 

Cyrenaica, which was situated within the Alexan- 



a square, and measured from every side of it. 

drian patriarchate. The peculiar tenet of the sect is 



SABBATICAL YEAR, an ancient Jewish insti- 

the denial of the distinction of Persons in the Divine 



tution referred to under several names in the Sacred 

Nature, or as it is thus philosophically explained by 



Scriptures. It is called the Sabbath or rest of the 

Neander: “ Sabellius referred all the three names of 



land, the release, or more properly, the remission of 

the Triad to relations wholly co-ordinate. The 



the Lord, and the seventh year .by way of eminence. 

names Father, Logos, and Holy' Ghost, would, no- 



It was instituted by Divine appointment while the 

cording to him, be, after the same manner, designa- 



Israelites were journeying in the wilderness, but in 

tions of three different phases, under which the one 



many important particulars it could not be observed 

divine essence reveals itself. All the three would 



until their arrival in the land of Canaan. There are 

go together, to designate in a manner exlmusfing the 



two different computations of the period from which 

whole truth, the relation of God to the world. There 



the first ShemiUah, or seven years was dated. Some 

would thus be the general antithesis between the 



reckon it from the time that the manna ceased to 

Absolute, the essence of God in himself, the monad, 



fall; others maintain that it did not begin till the con- 

which must be regarded as the pure designation of 



quest of Canaan was completed, and the lands were 

the Absolute, and the Triad, by which would be 



formally divided among the chosen people according 

denoted the different relations of the self-evolving 



to their tribes and families. The difference between 

monad to the creation. We have, it is true, several 



these two modes of computation amounts to six or 

sayings of Sabellius, according to which one might 



seven years. The principal features of the institu- 

suppose, that he would have distinguished God the 



tion of the Sabbatical year may be thus enumerated : 

Father, as well as the Logos and the Holy Ghost, 



(1.) A total cessation from the cultivation of the 

from the monad in itself; as, for instance, when he 



ground. (2.) The spontaneous produce of the earth 

taught that the monad unfolded became the Triad. 



was used in common. (3.) All debts due by one Is- 

But, in other places, he clearly identified the Father 



raelite to another were remitted ; and, as many 

with the monad, and considered him as the funds- 



writers suppose, Hebrew servants or slaves were 

mental subject, which, when hidden within himself, 



generally released from bondage. (4.) The law was 

was the pure Monad, and, when revealing himself, 



publicly read during the feast of tabernacles. 

unfolded his essence to a Triad, as he expressly says : 



Though little information is given in the Scrip- 

1 The Father remains the same, but evolves himself 



tures as to the subsequent history of the Sabbatical 

in the Son and Spirit.’ It is this only that distin 



year, it is generally admitted that in all probability 

guishes Sabellius from the other Monarchians;— 



it continued to be kept with more or less strictness 

he received the wlwlc Triad, and, along with the 



down to the days of Solomon. The grounds on 

rest, the doctrine on the Holy Spirit, into his Mon- 

, 


which it is supposed to have ceased about that time 

archian theory.” 
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SABOTIERS — SACRAMENTAL SEAL. 


The doctrines of the Sahel linns first began to be 
! taught by the Noetians towards the end of the second 
century. And Simon Magus also, the founder of the 
| Gnostics, appears to have held similar opinions to 
; those of Sabellius. The heresy of Sabellius, however, 
was no sooner started.tlmn it began to spread rapidly 
among the African churches. Dionysius of Alexan¬ 
dria, as primate, lent powerful opposition to the new 
sect, but in his anxiety to avoid the error into which 
they had fallen, he was accused before the Roman see 
of rushing to an opposite extreme, and teaching doc¬ 
trines which were afterwards taught by the Ariaus. 
Nothing is known concerning the Sabellians for more 
than a century, when we find the council of Con¬ 
stantinople, in a. D. 381, rejecting their baptism, 
from which circumstance it may be inferred that 
they formed at that time a communion distinct from 
the Catholic Church. 

Another heretical school, also called Sabellian, 

1 made its appearance at a still earlier period among 
| the Montanists of Phrygia, whose opinions evidently 
tended towards a denial of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit. At a still later date, a. i>. 375, we 
hear of the sect in Mesopotamia. 

SABIANS. See Tsabians. 

SABOTIERS, a name given to the WuUlenses, 
from the sabots or wooden shoes which they wore, 
under the impression that they were a mark of the 
apostolical dress. 

SABUREANS, a class of doctors among the Mo¬ 
dern Jews, who weakened the authority of the Tal¬ 
mud by their doubts and conjectures. They were 
sometimes termed Opiniunists. It is said that Rabbi 
Josi was the founder of the sect about twenty-four 
years before the Talmud was finished. lie had some 
celebrated successors who became heads of the aca¬ 
demies of Sora and Pundebita. But as these two 
famous academies were shut up by order of the king 
of Persia, the sect of the Sabureans became extinct 
about seventy-four years after its establishment. 

SACvEA, a festival observed by the ancient Per¬ 
sians and Babylonians in commemoration of a vic¬ 
tory gained over the Saeae, a people of Scythia. It 
lasted for five days, and resembled in its mode of 
observance the Roman Saturnalia (which see). 

I SACELLUM, a sacred enclosure among the an¬ 
cient Romans, which was dedicated to a god, and 
containing an altar and a statue of the deity. 

SACERDOS, the name given to a priest among 
the ancient Romans. Some were not connected with 
the service of any particular divinity, such as augurs 
and pontifices, while others, for example the Elamines, 
were devoted to the worship of some special deity. 
All Sacerdotes held office for life, and were not amena¬ 
ble to the civil magistrate. Originally they were taken 
from the patrician order, but in B. c. 367 the plebei¬ 
ans began to be chosen to the sacred office. Some 
priestly offices, however, such as the Rex Sacrorum, 
the Flamines, the Salii, and others, uniformly be¬ 
longed to the patricians alone. It has always been 
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maintained by ancient writers, that the priests were at 
first appointed by the kings, but at an earlier period 
colleges or corporations of priest8 were formed, each 
of which filled up the vacancies among its members. 
When a Sacerdos was appointed to office, he was in¬ 
augurated by the pontiffs and augurs, or by the augurs 
alone. (See Pontifex.) The dress of the Roman 
priests differed according to their office. The augurs 
wore the trabea, first dyed with scarlet, and after¬ 
wards with purple. Cicero mentions the dibapkus, 
a garment twice dyed as the augural robe. The 
proper robe of the Flamens was the Icena, a sort of 
purple cloak fastened about the neck with a buckle 
or clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold. 
The pontiffs had the honour of wearing thepratexta, 
a privilege which, as we are informed by Livy, be¬ 
longed also to the Epulones. Several sorts of caps 
were worn by the priests, one of which was the ga- 
lerus, composed of the skins of beasts offered in 
sacrifice, the other two being the apex, a stitched 
cap in the form of a helmet, which was worn by the 
Flamines ; and the tululus, a woollen turban peculiar 
to the Pontifex Maximus. 

At an early period in the history of Rome, provi¬ 
sion was made by the state for the support of the 
priesthood, lands having been assigned, even in the 
time of Romulus, to each temple and college of 
priests. In addition to the revenue arising from 
these sacred lands, some priests had a regular an¬ 
nual salary paid to them from the public treasury. 

SACKCLOTH, a garment used as a sign of mourn¬ 
ing among the ancient Hebrews. It was made of 
coarse materials, and was worn next the skin. It 
seems to have been formed like a sack, with mere¬ 
ly holes for the arms, and was thrown loosely over 
the mourner, reaching down below the knees. In 
this dress the afflicted individual frequently sat 
down in the midst of ashes, his head also being 
covered with them. Sackcloth was usually made of 
goats’ hair, or, as some have conjectured, of camels' 
hair, and was of a dark or black colour. Hence 
those images in Scripture of covering the heavens 
with “blackness of sackcloth,” and of the sun be¬ 
coming black as “ sackcloth of hair.” 

SACRA, a general term used by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans to denote all that belonged to the worship of 
the gods. The sacra were either public or private, 
the former applying to the worship conducted at the 
expense of the state, and the latter at the expense of 
families or single individuals. In both cases the 
whole services were performed by the pontiffs, who, 
in the case of the sacra publica, lmd also the charge 
of the funds set apart for these services. The sacra 
prirnla were generally nothing more than sacrifices 
to the Penates or household gods. 

SACRAMENTAL SEAL, an expression used by 
Romish writers to denote the obligation which rests 
upon the priesthood, to conceal those things the 
knowledge of which is derived from sacramental con¬ 
fession. 
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SACRAMENTALS, a name applied in England 
to those rites which are of a sacramental character, 
such as confirmation, though not sacraments in the 
same sense as baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

SACRAMENTARY, a book used in the Church 
of Rome containing the Collects along with the Canon. 

SACRAMENTS (The). The term sacrament 
may be briefly defined as the visible sign of an in¬ 
visible grace, or, as it is more fully explained in the 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, 

] “ A sacrament is a holy ordinance instituted by 
Christ, wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the 
benefits of the new covenant ave represented, sealed, 
and applied to believers.” The word sacrament is 
nowhere found in the Sacred Writings, but it is 
supposed to have been adopted into the language 
of the church from the sacramcntum of the Ro¬ 
mans, which was an oath taken by the soldiers, 
whereby they bound themselves ‘‘to obey their com¬ 
manders in all things to the utmost of their power, to 
be ready to attend whenever he ordered their appear¬ 
ance, and never to leave the army but with his con¬ 
sent.” Among the early Christians a sacrament was 
often termed a mystery, partly because under visible 
signs were hid spiritual blessings, and partly on ac¬ 
count of the secret manner in which the sacraments 
were wont to be celebrated. 

A sacrament consists of two parts, the sign and 
i the thing signified. The connexion between them is 
j of Divine appointment; but we are not for a moment 
■ to imagine that the signs and seals of God’s covenant 
; are purely arbitrary : on the contrary, there is an evi¬ 
dent analogy or resemblance, in virtue of which the 
signs are fitted to remind ns of the blessings which 
are indicated by them. To believers, however, the 
signs are also seals or pledges, on the part of God, 
that the blessings promised in them shall be assuredly 
enjoyed. Accordingly, Dr. Dick well observes, in his 
valuable Lectures on Theology, “ Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are securities to those who have a 
right to them, that they shall enjoy the privileges 
which the ordinances respectively exhibit. The one 
declares that God gives them his Spirit as a puri¬ 
fier, to cleanse their souls from sin, and to pre¬ 
pare them for the kingdom of heaven ; and the other 
seals their interest in the death of Christ, and their 
title to its precious fruits." And again, “ The sac¬ 
raments of the new covenant are not the promised 
blessings themselves, but symbolical representa¬ 
tions of them ; nor does it appear, although the 
common opinion and the common way of explaining 
them are different, that they are properly designed 
to communicate the blessings of the covenant, but 
that their office is to assure us that they shall be 
communicated. The intention of them may be ex¬ 
plained by the following words: ‘ God, willing more 
abundantly to shew unto the heirs of promise the 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; 
that by two immutable things in which it was impos¬ 
sible for God to lie, we might have a strong consola¬ 


tion, who have fled for refuge to Jay hold on the 
hope set before us.’ His simple promise is worthy 
of implicit credit. He might have refused to give us 
any other security, and it would have been impious on 
our part to demand it, because, by doing so, we 
should have impeached his veracity; yet, placing 
himself, as it were, on a level with us, he has volun¬ 
tarily given the highest confirmation of his word 
which we could ask from one of our fellow-men, of 
whose integrity we entertained a suspicion. He hits 
not only promised, but sworn. In like manner, and 
with the same design, he has first declared his good 
will to us through Jesus Christ in the Gospel, autfr 
then has exhibited his grace to us in sacraments, 
applying it to us in external signs, and so binding 
himself to communicate it to our souls.” 

Sacraments are not intended to be used by all in¬ 
discriminately, but by those only with whom the 
covenants, of which they are signs and seals, are 
made. Circumcision under the Old Testament was 
the distinguishing badge of the natural descendants 
of Abraham, and tyas not therefore administered 10 
Gentiles. In the case of the passover also, no stran¬ 
ger was allowed to partake of it. On the same prin¬ 
ciple, under the New Testament, baptism and the 
Lord's Supper properly belong only to believers and 
holy persons. They may be signs, but cannot be 
seals confirming the blessings of salvation, to any 
one except to a believer. Nor even to the genuine 
Christian can they be efficacious, unless when 
accompanied with the Divine blessing. The Church 
of Rome, far from entertaining this view, teaches 
that the sacraments, when rightly administered, are 
effectual in themselves. Thus the conucil of Trent 
decrees: “ If any man shall say that grace is 
not conferred by the sacraments of the new law 
themselves ex opere operato, but that faith alone in 
the Divine promise is sufficient to obtain grace : let 
him be accursed." Still further, the Church of Rome 
maintains, that the efficacy and validity of sacra¬ 
ments depends upon the intention of the administra¬ 
tor. The nature and extent of this intention have 
given rise to considerable controversy among Ro¬ 
mish writers; some alleging that the priest must 
have an actual intention at the time ; others that it 
is enough if it be virtual, though not actual; and 
others still, that a habitual intention will be suffi¬ 
cient. The Protestant churches, however, attach no 
importance or efficacy to the will of the earthly ad¬ 
ministrator, but ascribe all to “ the blessing of Christ, 
and the working of his Spirit in them that by faith 
receive them." 

The sacraments of the Old Testament are circum¬ 
cision and the passover, while - those of the New, are 
baptism and the Lord's Svjpcr ; to which the Church 
of Rome adds the five following: confirmation, pen¬ 
ance, orders, marriage, and extreme unction. The 
Greek Church also bolds the number of the sacra¬ 
ments to be seven, substituting, however, for the 
extreme unction of the Romanists, the euclielai- 
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on, or prayer-oil, which is administered in cases of 
sickness, but not in anticipation of death. Three 
sacraments, Romanists allege, are absolutely neces¬ 
sary to salvation. Baptism is necessary to all; pen¬ 
ance to those who fall after baptism; and orders 
simply necessary to the whole church. Every sacra¬ 
ment, they say, consists of matter and of form, both 
of which are essential. The matter refers to the 
outward sign, such as water in baptism, chrism in 
confirmation, and oil in extreme unction. The form 
comprehends the words used in consecration or in ad¬ 
ministration, and if these words be substantially 
altered by altering the sense, the sacrament is im¬ 
perfect or destroyed; or if the officiating priest acci¬ 
dentally alters the words, he sins, but the sacrament 
is still valid. Romish writers universally teach that 
the sacraments in themselves confer grace, but a bit¬ 
ter controversy raged in the Middle Ages between 
the Thomiste and the Scolisls, the former declaring 
that grace was conferred physically by the sacra- 
! meats, while the latter maintained tluit they pro- 
i duced this effect morally. It is alleged by lio- 
j manist8, tluit the three sacraments, baptism, confir¬ 
mation, and orders, confer an indelible character upon 
the receiver, and therefore cannot be repeated. See 
i Home (Church of). 

SACRARIUM, a term employed by the ancient 
Romans to denote any place in which sacred things 
were deposited. A Sacrarium was either public or 
private, the former being a part of a temple in which 
the idol stood, and the latter the part of a private 
house in which the Penates were kept. This word 
was applied by the ancient Latin Church to the 
chancel or bema; and also to the treasury within the 
church where the offerings of the people were depo¬ 
sited. 

SACRIFICATI,'an appellation given to those 
among the early Christians who, to avoid condemna¬ 
tion before a heathen tribunal, had been guilty of 
offering sacrifice to an idol. These were subjected 
to penance of a very rigid kind before they were re¬ 
admitted into the fellowship of the church. See 
Lapsed Christians. 

SACRIFICES, offerings made with the view of 
propitiating the Deity, and atoning for sin. The in¬ 
stitution of sacrifice is evidently of very ancient 
date, and forms probably one of the earliest modes 
of Divine worship, having its foundation in that 
rooted conviction of sin which has prevailed among 
all nations, and in all ages. It has been a much- 
disputed question among the learned, whether the 
rite of sacrifice was of human or Divine origin. The 
subject is beset with many difficulties, but while 
we are unwilling to give a decided opinion upon a 
point so keenly controverted, it seems scarcely pro¬ 
bable that man, by his own unaided reason, should 
have arrived at the idea that the wrath of God would 
be averted by shedding the blood of an unoffending 
animal. What natural connexion can be imagined 
between the pardon of sin and the slaughter of a 
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sacrificial victim? We appear to be shut up to the 
conclusion, that to Divine wisdom alone can be 
traced the principle which pervades the whole Bible, 
that “without shedding of blood there is no remis¬ 
sion.” But whatever may have been the origin of 
sacrifices, such offerings have always occupied a 
prominent place in the religious practices of heathen 
nations. “ Nomades,” says Gross, “ have always 
prized the firstlings of their flocks as the most de¬ 
sirable gifts for the gods, while hunters and fisher¬ 
men offer to them some of the choicest specimens of 
the chase, or of the finny spoils of the stream, and 
the husbandman lays upon their altars various sam¬ 
ples of the fruits of the earth, or tenders to them the 
savoury morsels of a fatted beast. Incense, too, as a 
grateful perfume to the olfactories of the immortal 
powers, was burned in honour of them ; and it is 
stated that at a single festival of the god Belus, in 
Babylon, one thousand pounds of the delightful drug 
were consumed in the luxurious service of that deity. 
Libations, likewise; termed ■#. part of the sacrificial 
ritual, and no true worshipper presumed to touch the 
cup with his lips before the presiding divinity had 
had his share. In the earliest ages, the gods, it may 
be supposed, got treated only to water, but it was 
not long before the shepherd could give them a 
draught of milk, and while the Greek and Roman i 
deities enjoyed their nectar or their wine, Odin, the . 
Scandinavian, sipped his beer in Valhalla. If we 
can rely upon a Grecian myth, the most ancient 
offerings were derived from the vegetable kingdom. 
Lycaon, the savage son of Pelasgus, and first king of 
Arcadia, polluted the altar of Zeus with the blood of 
a child ; but Ceerops, the Egyptian, directed cakes 
alone to be offered to this god at Athens. The 
greatest diversity, both in the style and the expense 
of the sacrificial service, has distinguished the devo¬ 
tion or the resources of the heathen. While at one 
time some fruit, a cake, a small piece of aromatic 
gum, or a fragrant herb, was deemed sufficiently de¬ 
monstrative of a pious zeal, at another, a hecatomb 
was considered necessary to illustrate the importance 
of the occasion, to satisfy the claim of the god, or to 
express the rank and wealth of the offerers. Even 
so sumptuous and honourable an offering was now 
and then despised as inadequate to do justice to the 
gods, or as too mean fully to display the extraordi¬ 
nary piety of man, and a hundred lions, a hundred 
eagles, etc., were required to satisfy the lofty devo¬ 
tion of an emperor. There were also votive offer¬ 
ings and consecrated gifts— anathemata, which were 
hung or laid up in the temples of the gods.” 

Sacrifices, both of a eucharistic and a propitiatory . 
character, were offered in the earliest ages of the 
world. Thus the sacrifice of Cain was strictly an 
offering of thanksgiving, while that of Abel was a 
sacrifice of atonement. Job, also, is said to have | 
offered sacrifices for his sons, lest they should have 
sinned during the days of feasting. After the de¬ 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt, the law of sacri- 
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fice was formally laid down by God himself in the 
minutest and most detailed manner. The priest¬ 
hood was assigned to a particular family, an altar 
was ordered to be built, special animals were set 
apart as victims by Divine appointment, and the very 
time and manner of sacrificing them were detailed. 
The utmost importance was attached in the Mosaic 
economy to the offering of sacrifices, and the whole 
teaching of the Old Testament on this subject can 
only be explained by the admission of the principle, 
that the sacrifices of the law were merely types and 
figures of that One offering by which Christ “hath per¬ 
fected for ever them that are sanctified." “ No person 
I ' y ho has read the Old Testament," says Dr. Dick, 
“ can be ignorant what is meant by a sacrifice. He 
I understands it to have been a victim slain and offered 
I upon the altar, in order to avert the anger and pro- 
| cure the favour of God. When he finds that, in the 
New Testament, the death of Christ is called a sacri¬ 
fice, and considers that both parts of revelation pro¬ 
ceeded from the same Author, he is necessarily led 
to believe that the word retains its ancient sense, and 
that Christ died in our room to reconcile us to God.” 

Heathen sacrifices were either bloody or unbloody. 
The blood of animals, and even of men, has in all ages 
been regarded by idolatrous nations as pleasing and 
acceptable to their gods. The victim was selected from 
the animal kingdom with the most scrupulous care. 
It was solemnly decorated for the occasion, its horns 
being tipped with gold, and its head crowned with 
giirlands. Thus prepared it was led to the place of 
sacrifice, preceded by the officiating priest clothed in 
a white robe. A libation of wine is then poured up¬ 
on the altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the deity. A portion of corn and frankincense, along 
with the mola salsa, that is, bran or meal mingled 
with salt, is thrown upon the head of the animal; 
wine is poured between its horns, and it is slain as a 
sacrificial victim. It was customary, before killing 
the animal, to cut a portion of hair from its forehead, 
and to throw it into the lire as first-fruits of the sacri¬ 
fice. If the sacrifice was in honour of the gods 
above, the head of the victim was drawn upwards ; 
but if in honour of the gods below, or of heroes, or 
ot the dead, it was bent, downwards. 

Among the ancient Romans the most common 
sacrifices were the movetaurilio, which consisted of a 
pig, a sheep, and an ox. This sacrifice corresponded 
to the trittua among the Greeks. In the heroic ages 
ol Grecian history, it belonged to the princes to offer 
sacrifices, but in later times this duly devolved upon 
the priests. Among the Romans, on the other hand, 
a special officer, called Popa , struck the animal with 
a hammer before killing it with a knife. The best 
part of the intestines was then strewed with barley 
meal, wine, and incense, and burnt upon the altar. 

The fundamental idea of sacrifice, viewed in the 
light of an atonement for sin, was, that the animal 
devoted to sacrifice was understood to be substituted 
in the place of the offerer, and thus became a vicarious 


oblation, slain in his room, in order to save him from 
the penalty of death due to sin. To represent em¬ 
blematically this great truth, the offerer, in the case 
of a Hebrew sacrifice, solemnly laid his hands upon 
the head of the victim, thus transferring in a figure 
his owii guilt to the animal, that bearing his sin it 
might be fitted to endure his punishment. The vic¬ 
tim was now slain, and laid upon the altar, the life of 
the animal being understood to be accepted by God 
instead of the life of the offerer. Thus the sacrifices 
of the ancient economy pointed forward the faith of 
the pious worshipper to Him who, in the fulness of 
time, should come to take away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. 

Unbloody sacrifices consisted of those eucharisiic I 
offerings, such as libations, incense, fruit, and cakes, . 
which were presented to the gods of the heathen in 
token of gratitude for blessings received, or to ob¬ 
tain favours desired. Such sacrifices were more 
properly Offerings (which see), while the term 
sacrifices more properly applied to those which were 
strictly propitiatory, and whose distinctive feature 
was the shedding of blood for the remission of sin. 
These sacrifices, or slain offerings, were divided, in I 
the ancient Jewish economy, into burnt-offerings, sin- 
offerings, trespass-offerings, and peace-offerings, all of 
which are described in this work under their respec- i 
five names. Those sacrifices which were public and 
belonged to the whole nation of Israel, were account¬ 
ed most holy, while others of a more private na¬ 
ture were regarded as less holy. The former were 
slain upon the north side of the altar; the latter up¬ 
on the cast or south. The skins of the former be¬ 
longed to the priests, those of the latter to the offer¬ 
ers. See Blood, Offerings. 

SACRILEGE, a crime which consisted among the 
ancient heathens in stealing those^liings which were 
consecrated to the gods, or deposited in a sacred 
place. In the early Christian Church, however, 
sacrilege more properly consisted in diverting to a 
common use anything which had been devoted to the 
service of the church. Jerome says, “To take from 
a friend is theft; but to defraud the church is sacri¬ 
lege." It was also accounted a sacrilegious act, in 
these ancient times, to rob graves or to deface the 
monuments of the dead. Such, accordingly, as had 11 
committed these .crimes, were punished with death. 

The case of the ancient Tmditors was considered one ! 
of sacrilege, inasmuch as they delivered np their 
Bibles and holy utensils to the heathen to be burnt. 

The Douatists were charged with this crime for pro¬ 
faning the sacraments, and churches, and altars. 
Whatever, in short, tended to desecrate sacred ob¬ 
jects in any way, was accounted sacrilege, and pun- j 
islied in the early church with great severity. 

SACRISTAN, an officer who formerly, had charge 
of the sacred utensils and moveables of a church. 

SACRISTY, the place in a Roman Catholic Church 
where the sacred utensils and t, consecrated wafer 
tire kept. 
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SADDUCEES, an ancient Jewish sect which en¬ 
deavoured to restore the original religion of Moses 
in its purity, by removing from it all that had been 
added by the traditions of the Pharisees. They are 
supposed to have derived their name either from 
Sadoc, who lived nearly 300 years before the Chris¬ 
tian era, and is supposed to have been the founder of 
the sect; or from the Hebrew word for justice, as if 
they alone were just, and could justify themselves 
before God. They are alleged to have denied the 
immortality of the soul, and the existence of a future 
state. They denied the resurrection of the dead, the 
existence of angels and of departed spirits. '1 heir 
belief was, that there is no Spirit but God only ; that 
in the caseof man the present world is his all, that body 
and soul perish together, and that, therefore, there is 
no future state of reward or punishment. In opposi¬ 
tion to the Pharisees, whose traditions they rejected, 
the Sadducees taught that it was proper to keep 
to the letter of the law, and that nothing was to be 
believed except what was contained in the Penta¬ 
teuch. Some have maintained that they did not 
absolutely reject the other parts of Scripture, but 
only that they preferred the Pentateuch to the rest 
of the Bible. To obviate this idea, however, it is 
worthy of remark, that when our blessed Lord 
opposes their doctrines, his arguments are drawn ex¬ 
clusively from the five books of Moses. Another 
branch of the heresy of the Sadducees related to the 
doctrine of predestination, which they wholly cast 
aside, and asserted the absolute and unrestricted 
freedom of man to choose either good or evil, with¬ 
out either grace to guide him to the one, or to re¬ 
strain him from the other. 

The Sadducees were the smallest in number of all 
the Jewish sects, but many of them were men of 
rank and influence. They were bitterly opposed to 
the Pharisees, but as Neander well remarks : “ Di¬ 
rectly at variance as were the two systems of Pliari- 
seeism and Sadduceeism, still they had something in 
common. This was the one-sided legal principle 
which they both maintained. And indeed by the Sad¬ 
ducees this principle was seized and held after a man¬ 
ner still more exclusively one-sided than by the other 
sect; since with them all religious interest waa con¬ 
fined to this point; and since they misinterpreted or 
denied everything else that belonged to the more 
fully developed faith of the Old Testament. More¬ 
over, the essential character of the law in its spirit, 
as distinguished from its national and temporal form, 
in its strictness and dignity, was recognized by them 
still less than by the Pharisees. While the Phari¬ 
sees attributed the highest value to ritual and ascetic 
works of holiness, with the Sadducees—as, perhaps, 
the name they give themselves may denote—up 
right-’-v.s in the relations of civil society passed for 
the-vi Starting from this principle, there was 
notnc;g in their view of morality which presented a 
point of contact for the feeling of religious need, 
which most readily emerges from *’ a depth of the 


moral life. Add to this that they ascribed divine 
authority, an authority binding on religious convic¬ 
tion only, to the Pentateuch. The observance of 
the law, understood after their own way, was for them 
the only thing fixed and certain ; in respect to all 
other things, they were inclined to doubt and dispu¬ 
tation.” Josephus represents the Sadducees as hav¬ 
ing been mostly persons of wealt h, whose whole affec¬ 
tions were placed on earthly things to the utter ne¬ 
glect of the things of eternity. The sect appears to 
have perished in the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, for we find no mention of them after that 
event. Their opinions, however, were revived, to 
some extent, long after by theCARAtTES (which see). 

SAGAN, the second priest of the Jews, who acted 
as deputy of the high-priest, often officiating for him 
in the sacred service of the temple. He was some¬ 
times called high-priest, and was identical with the 
ruler of the temple. In 2 Kings xxv. 18, Zephaniah 
is called the second priest, whom the Chaldee para- 
phrast calls the Sagan. Maimonides observes, that 1 
all the priests were under his authority, and he oc¬ 
cupied the post of honour at the right hand of the 
high-priest. 

SAINT-WORSIIIP. The doctrine of the Ro¬ 
mish Church on this subject is contained in the creed 
of Pope Pius IV., which affirms, “ Likewise that the 
saints reigning together with Christ are to be lion • > 
oured and invocated, that they offer prayers to God j 
for us, and that their relics are to be venerated." The 
council of Trent also decrees as follows : “ The holy 
council commands all bishops and others, who have 
the care and charge of teaching, that according to 
the practice of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
received from the first beginning of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, the consent of venerable fathers, and the 
decrees of holy councils, they labour with diligent 
assiduity to instruct the faithful concerning the in¬ 
vocation and intercession of the saints, the honour 
due to relics, and the lawful use of images ; teaching 
them, that the stunts, who reign together with Christ, 
offer their prayers to God for men ; that it is a good 
and a useful thing suppliantly to invoke them, and to 
flee to their prayers, help, and assistance; because 
of the benefits bestowed by God through his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer 
and Saviour; and that those are men of impious sen¬ 
timents who deny that the saints, who enjoy eternal 
happiness in heaven, are to be invoked ; or who affirm 
that they do not pray lor men, or that to beseech 
them to pray for ns, is idolatry ; or that it is con- I 
trary to the Word of God, and opposed to the hon¬ 
our of Jesus Christ, the one Mediator between God 
and man ; or that it is foolish to supplicate, verbally 
or mentally, those who reign in heaven." 

The practice of the invocation of saints appears 
to have had its origin in the extraordinary venera¬ 
tion paid in the early ages of Christianity to those who j I 
surrendered their lives for the cause of Christ. Re- j 
ligious services were performed with peculiar sane- 
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tity at their graves, and at length, in the age of 
Constantine, it had become customary to erect 
splendid churches over their burial-places, and even 
to enshrine some relic of a martyr in the buildings 
erected to their honour. It is still regarded, indeed, 
as essentially necessary to the consecration of a Ro¬ 
mish church, that relics be deposited in the altar. 
Gieseler informs us, that in the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies Christians in Egypt showed their reverence 
for departed saints by embalming their bodies, and 
preserving them in their houses. They even went 
so far as to dig up the bodies of saints from their 
graves, and bury them in churches, especially under 
the altar* The idea now began to arise that pecu¬ 
liar efficacy was to be attached to the intercession of 
martyrs and saints. Origen was the first who pub¬ 
licly inculcated such a notion ; and so rapidly did it 
spread that in a short time men chose their patron 
saints, and dedicated churches to their worship. 
During the sixth century an incredible number of 
temples were erected in honour of the saints, both in 
the eastern and the western provinces ; and numer¬ 
ous festivals were instituted to keep up the remem¬ 
brance of these holy men. Thus the practice of 
invoking the saints, and imploring the benefit of 
their intercession, came to be established. 

According to a Romish authority of some note, 

“ no one should be venerated as a saint without the 
license of the Rope ; though during his lifetime he 
may have wrought miracles." And many writers 
maintain that the Pope cannot err in the canoniza¬ 
tion or beatification of saints. The first canoniza¬ 
tion of which we have an authentic record is that of 
Ulrich, bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. in a. d. 
955. It was not, however, till the twelfth century 
that the popes asserted their right to add new saints 
to the calendar. The kind of adoration or worship 
which is given to the saints is of the lowest kind, 
being that which among Romanists is termed dulia. 

It is thus described by Ferraris : “That it may be 
fully understood what worship or adoration is due 
to them, it is to be observed, that adoration is an 
act by .which any one submits himself to another, in 
the recognition of his excellence. This is the com¬ 
mon opinion. And this adoration or worship is civil 
or political, sacred or religious. Adoration merely 
civil or political, is that which may be offered to 
kings and supreme princes on account of the excel¬ 
lence of their station, or the excellency of human 
power which they possess beyond others; as is men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, where some are said to have 
adored kings. So David, falling on his face, adored 
three times. (1 Sam. xx. 41.) ‘All the assembly 
blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed 
themselves, and adored God, and then the king;’ 

(1 Citron, xxix. 20;) where, as you see, the same 
word adoration refers to God and the king; although, 
to God the worship is latria, to the king it is only 
civil respect. Sacred or religious adoration is that 
which is offered to any one on account of sacred or j 


supernatural excellence, as the adoration which is 
rendered to God, the blessed Virgin Mary, and all 
the saints.” 

It was not until the close of the sixth century that 
the invocation of saints became a part of the prayers 
of the church. About that time Pope Gregory the 
Great appointed litanies to be used in churches, in 
which saints were invoked by name. From the 
eighth century saint-worship was a recognized fea¬ 
ture of the worship of the Church of Rome, and at 
the present day it is impossible to peruse her au¬ 
thorized formularies without being struck with the 
extent to which this practice is still carried. In the 
Conjiteor sin is confessed not only to God, but to 
angels and saints, in these words: “ I confess to 
Almighty God, to blessed Mary, to blessed Michael 
the archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the saints, 
that I have sinned exceedingly in thought, word, and 
deed.” Throughout every part of the authorized 
worship of the Church of Rome, saints are implored 
to intercede for the worshipper. This is more espe¬ 
cially the case in the ' Litany of the Saints,’ which 
is in constant use among Romanists, both in public 
and private, and in which more than fifty saints are 
mentioned by name, who are entreated to pray for 
the petitioner. Sometimes Romanists address pray¬ 
ers to the saints, asking them by their own power to 
confer blessings. Thus, “ O holy Michael, 0 arch¬ 
angel, defend us in battle that we perish notin the 
dreadful judgment.” In the same spirit the apos- 
ties are thus addressed on St. John’s day : “Ye 
judges of the ages and true lights of the world, we j 
implore with the prayers of our hearts, hear the 
voices of your suppliants. Ye who by a word shut 
the temples of heaven and loose its bars, command 
us who are guilty to be released from our sins.” 
Every Romanist also, in his daily prayers, is taught 
thus to address his guardian angel, “O my good 
angel, whom God by his divine mercy hath appointed 
to he my guardian, enlighten and protect me ; direct 
and govern me this night. Amen.” In addition to 
this, many of the saints are believed to have some 
particular province or function assigned to them in 
regard to which they are often invoked. The old 
breviaries, accordingly, contained special offices ad¬ 
dressed to these patron saints. But under whatever 
form, saint-worship meets with not the slightest 
countenance from the Word of God. See Beatifi¬ 
cation, Canonization. 

SAITIS, a surname of Athena among the ancient 
Greeks in Argolis. 

SAIVAS, the general name given to those among 
the Hindus who worship Shiva, the destroyer, one 
of the members of the Trimurtti. The only form 
under which this deity is worshipped by his votaries 
is that of the Linga, which they adore eilher in tem¬ 
ples, in their houses, or on the side of a snored 
stream. This has been from a remote period the 
religion of the Brahmanas. 
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SAKHAR, an evil spirit mentioned in the Jew¬ 
ish Talmud as having taken possession of the throne 
of Solomon. 

SAKHI BHAVAS, a Hindu sect which worships 
Rddlia as the personification of the Sakti of Krishna. 
They assume the female garb, and adopt not only the 
dress and ornaments, but the manners and occupa¬ 
tions of women. They are held in little estimation, 
and are very few in number; they occasionally lead 
a mendicant life, but are rarely met with ; it is said 
that the only place where they are to be found in 
any number is Jaypur; there are a few at Benares, 
and a few scattered throughout several parts of Ben ¬ 
gal. 

SAKTAS, the worshippers of the Sakti, the female 
principle, or the divine nature in action, which is 
personified under different forms, according as the 
worshippers incline towards the adoration of Vishnu 
or Shim. The probable origin of this sect or class 
of worshippers is thus explained by Professor H. II. 
Wilson: “ The worship of the female principle, as 
distinct from the divinity, appears to have origi¬ 
nated in the literal interpretation of the metaphori¬ 
cal language of the Vedas, in which the will or pur¬ 
pose to create the universe, is represented as origi ¬ 
nating from the Creator, and co-existent with him as 
his bride, and part of himself. Thus in the Rig Veda, 
it is said, ‘ That divine spirit breathed without affla- 
tion single, with her who is sustained within him; 
other than him nothing existed. First desire was 
formed in his mind, and that became the original 
productive seed, and the Sdma Veda, speaking of 
the divine cause of creation, says, ‘ He felt not de¬ 
light, being alone. He wished another, and in¬ 
stantly became such. He caused his ownself to fall 
in twain, and thus became husband and wife. He 
approached her, and thus were human beings pro¬ 
duced.' In these passages it is not unlikely that 
reference is made to the primitive tradition of the 
origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative re¬ 
presentation of the first indication of wish or will in 
the Supreme Being. Being devoid of all qualities 
whatever, he was alone, until he permitted the wish 
to be multiplied, to be generated within himself. 

U Tltis wish being put into action, it is said, became 
united with its parent, and then created beings were 
produced." 

SAKTI, the active volition or omnipotent energy 
of any one of the members of the Hindu Trimvrtti. 
It may exist separately from the essence of Deity, 
and in such a case it is conceived to be invested with 
a species of personality, and to be capable of exert¬ 
ing an independent agency. When viewed as the 
cause of phenomena, or sensible appearances, it is 
called Maya (which see). The Salcti is worshipped 
by many Hindus, being personated by a naked fe¬ 
male, to whom meat and wine are offered. 

SAKTI SODIIANA,a religious ceremony in con¬ 
nexion with the Sahti, or personified energy of Deity 
among the Hindus. The object of worship in this 

II. 


case should be a dancing-girl, a harlot, a washerwo¬ 
man, or barber’s wife, a female of the Brahmanical or 
Sudra tribe, a flower-girl, or a milk-maid. The cere¬ 
mony is performed at midnight with a party of eight, 
nine, or eleven couple. Appropriate mantras are to 
be used according to the description of the person 
selected for the Salcti, who is then to be worshipped 
according to the prescribed form ; she is placed dis¬ 
robed, but richly ornamented, on the left of a circle 
described for the purpose, with various mantras and 
gesticulations, and is to be rendered pure by the 
repetition of different formulas. Being finally sprink¬ 
led over with wine, the act being sanctified by the 
peculiar mantra, the Sakti is now purified, but if not 
previously initiated, she is further to be made an 
adept by the communication of the radical mantra, 
whispered thrice in her ear, when the object of the 
ceremony is complete. 

SAEYA-MUNI. See Ciiakia-Mouni. 

SAI.ACIA, the goddess of the sea among the an¬ 
cient Romans, and the spouse of Neptune. 

SALII, priests of Mars among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans. They were instituted by Numa, and were 
guardians of the aucilia, or twelve sacred shields. 
They received the name of Salii, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, from the dance which they performed when in 
the month of March they carried the sacred shields 
through the streets of Rome. According to tradi¬ 
tion, one of these shields fell from heaven into the 
hands of Numa. At Rome the Salii had their tem¬ 
ple on the Palatine hill; there they exercised their 
sacred functions, and hence they were sitmamed the 
Palatini. Originally the Salian college amounted to 
the same number as that of the sacred shields com¬ 
mitted to their care. 

SALSA (Mola). See Mola Salsa. 

SALT, a substance of great importance and utility. 
It was expressly appointed by God to be used in all 
the sacrifices offered to him. Thus Lev. ii. 13, 
“And every oblation of thy meat-offering shall thou 
season with salt; neither shalt thou suffer the salt of 
the covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy 
meat-offering: with all thine offerings thou shalt 
offer salt." Dr. Adam Clarke remarks upon this' 
passage: “ Salt was the opposite to leaven, for it 
preserved from putrefaction and corruption, and sig¬ 
nified the purity and persevering fidelity that are 
necessary in the worship of God. Everything was 
seasoned with it, to signify the purity and perfec¬ 
tion that, should be extended through every part of 
the divine service, and through the hearts and lives 
of God’s worshippers. It was called ‘ the salt of the 
covenant of God,’ because, as salt is incorruptible, 
so was the covenant and promise of Jehovah. Among 
the heathens salt was a common ingredient in all 
their sacrificial offerings, and as it was considered 
essential to the comfort and preservation of life, and 
an emblem of the most perfect corporeal and mental 
endowments, so it was supposed to be one of the 
most acceptable presents they could make unto their 
3 x 
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gods, from whose sacrifices it was never absent. 


Hence no sacrifice was offered to the gods among 
the ancient heathens without the salt-cake or Mor.A 
Salsa (which see). 

It was a custom among the Oriental nations in 
former times to ratify their engagements by salt. 
This substance was regarded as the emblem of 
friendship and fidelity, as well as a sacred pledge 
of hospitality. Hence when the Lord “ gave the 
kingdom over Israel to David for ever, to him and 
| his sons,” it is called “ a covenant of salt.” Tt was 
salt which was regarded among the ancient Hebrews 
as seasoning the sacrifice and giving it a relish be¬ 
fore God. Accordingly, Jesus, when describing, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, the peculiar responsibili¬ 
ties of the believer as placed in the world, uses these 
| remarkable words, Matth. v. 13, “ Ye are the salt of 
the earth : but if the salt have lost his savour, where¬ 
with shall it be salted ? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men.” In the employment of such an ex¬ 
pression, our Lord indicates that the world is viewed 
as, in the estimation of God, a tasteless, insipid mass, 
having no relish with Him, except from the pre¬ 
sence of His own children. It is for the elect’s 
sake that all the common benefits and blessings of 
Providence are received by the world. The offering 
is presented before Him, but it is only the salt which 
gives it a relish. What restrains the fiery clouds 
from discharging fire and brimstone upon the aban¬ 
doned cities of the plain ? It is because the right¬ 
eous Lot is there. The wicked owe their worldly 
comforts to these very men whom they hate and per¬ 
secute. The Lord dealt kindly with the house of 
Pharaoh for Joseph’s sake. But there is still an¬ 
other kindred aspect in which the figure of salt may 
be viewed as applicable to the true believer. When 
salt was used in Old Testament times, in the formation 
of a covenant, its presence seems to have imparted 
perpetuity to the covenant, which is accordingly 
termed, “ a covenant of salt for ever." This notion 
is in harmony with the well-known use of salt in 
preserving substances from passing into corrup¬ 
tion. And in this sense believers are well entitled 
to be called “ the salt of the earth. ” The whole 
world is lying under the sentence of a righteous God ; 
and what restrains Him from hurling forth the thun¬ 
derbolts of His holy indignation, and executing the 
fierceness of His auger in a moment? It is because 
men of whom the world is not worthy are treading 
its polluted soil. Let the elect be once gathered 
in from the four winds of heaven, and judgment will 
come forth to do its work. 

SALUS, a Roman goddess personifying health, 
prosperity, and the public good. She was worship¬ 
ped publicly on the 30th of April, along with Pax, 
Concordia, and Janus, and had a temple on the 
Quirinal hill. 

SALUTATION (Angelic). See Angelic Sa¬ 
lutation. 


SALUTATORIUM, a place adjoining to the 
church in ancient times, where the bishop and pres¬ 
byters sat to receive the salutations of the people as 
they came to solicit their prayers in their behalf, or 
to consult them about important business. 

SA'MAN'E'RA, the name given to a novice among 
the Budhists. It is derived from Sramarut, an asce¬ 
tic. He must be at least eight years of age, and 
must have received the consent of his parents to his 
abandonment of the world. He cannot receive ordi¬ 
nation until he is twenty years of age, and before he 
has reached that age he can perform any religious 
rite, but is not allowed to interfere in matters of dis¬ 
cipline or government. The vow of a Samantha is 
in no case irrevocable. 

SAMARITANS, a people who, though regarded 
by the Jews as idolaters, may, nevertheless, be look¬ 
ed upon as, in some sense, a Jewish sect. The ori¬ 
gin of this people is detailed in 2 Kings xvii. About 
b. c. 709, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, carried away 
to a distant country the great body of the ten tribes, 
substituting in their place a mixed multitude of hea¬ 
then strangers from Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Se- 
pharvaim. These mingled with one another, and 
with those of the Jews who still remained in Pales¬ 
tine, so that they formed a single people, who took 
the name of Samaritans , from the name of their 
principal city, Samaria. At first they continued to 
practise the idolatrous worship which they had 
brought with them from their native land, but hav¬ 
ing been visited with manifest tokens of the Divine 
anger, they were anxiously desirous of being in¬ 
structed in the knowledge of the true God, and gladly 
welcomed one of the captive Jewish priests, who 
was sent by the king of Assyria to teach them. Un¬ 
willing, however, wholly to renounce idolatry, they 
foolishly endeavoured to combine Judaism and hea¬ 
thenism, the service of the God of Israel with that of 
the gods of the heathen. At length, after the Jew¬ 
ish captivity in Babylon had come to an end, the 
Samaritans professed wholly to abandon their hea- 
then customs and ceremonies, and to adhere to the 
worship of the true God. So far, indeed, did they 
seek to identify themselves with the Jews, that they 
expressed an earnest wish to associate themselves 
with that people in rebuilding their temple. But i ; 
this offer having been rejected, the Samaritans were 
enraged, and used every means in their power to re¬ 
tard the work of building, in which they bo far suc¬ 
ceeded that it was delayed for fifteen years. From 
this time the most deadly hostility arose between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, which was not a little in¬ 
creased by the obstructions which were thrown in 
the way of Nehemiah when he sought to restore 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

Shortly after this, Sanballat, a prince of the Sa¬ 
maritans, sought and obtained permission from the 
Persian monarch to erect on Mount Gerizim a rival 
temple to that of the Jews. Thus commenced in Sa¬ 
maria a national system of worship identical in all 
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respects with that which had been established by 
the Jews at Jerusalem. The enmity, accordingly, 
which existed between the two nations, now gathered 
strength every day, and in the time of our Lord, we 
are told that it had risen to such a height, that the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans—a fact 
which accounts for the question which the Samari¬ 
tan woman addressed to our Lord, “ How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me who am a 
woman of Samaria ?" 

Even after the destruction of their temple the 
Samaritans si ill continued to worship on Mount 
Gerizim, and to maintain that no other place was 
equally sacred, as having been the spot on which 
altars were reared and sacrifices offered by Abraham 
and Jacob. They alleged also, that Gerizim was 
the place of blessing referred to in Deut. xxvii., for 
while in the Hebrew Bible the altar was appointed 
to be set up, not on Gerizim, but on Mount Ebal, 
the word Ebal in the fourth verse reads Gerizim in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and thus the whole case 
is altered, other passages in the Bible, which might 
seem to favour the Jews, being set at nought, on 
the simple ground that the Samaritans believed in 
the genuineness and inspiration of no other parts of 
the Sacred volume, except the five books of Moses. 

A small remnant of the Samaritans still exists in 
Sheehem. In November 1850 they amounted to 
only 63 males in all, 35 of whom were taxable men 
above 14 years of age. They trace their lineage to 
Ephraim, second son of Joseph; and the relentless 
animosity which has for ages existed between the 
Samaritans and the Jews is at this day as strong as 
ever. Few communities have been exposed to more 
severe reverses of fortune, or have been called to 
endure so much in defence of their religion and 
their ancient customs. Their mode of worship re¬ 
sembles that of the Jews, with the exception of 
the single circumstance, that the Samaritans put off 
the shoes before entering the synagogue. Among 
their valuable manuscripts is found a copy carefully 
preserved of the Pentateuch, perhaps the oldest 
manuscript extant. They affirm it to have been 
written sixteen years after the death of Moses, upon 
parchment made from the skin of the first sheep 
offered in sacrifice by Joshua on Mount Gerizim. 11 
is also affirmed, that it was written by Abishua, the 
son of Phinehas. The Samaritans profess to be able 
to trace the paternal descent of their priest by an 
unbroken line to Aaron, the first high-priest of the 
Jews. 

SAMBATION, a river mentioned in the Talmud, 
as flowing during the first six days of every week, 
and drying up on the Sabbath. The Rabbis are not 
agreed as to the situation of the river, some placing 
it on the borders of Ethiopia, and some in India. 

SAMIUS, a surname of Poseidon (which see). 

SAMMAEL, a demon among the modern Jews, 
most commonly styled the Angel of Death. The 
rabbis allege, that the removal from the present life 


of those who die in the land of Israel is assigned to 
Gabriel, whom they call an Angel of Mercy, while 
those who die in other countries are despatched by 
the hand of Sammael, the prince of demons. Several 
of the rabbis confidently assert, that the latter has 
no power over the Jews, and God himself is repre¬ 
sented as saying to him, “ The world is in thy power 
except this people. I have given thee authority to 
root out the idolaters; but over this people I have 
given thee no power.” 

SAMOKRESTSCHENTSI (Russ, self-baptizers), 
a sect of Russian Dissenters who baptize themselves, 
under the impression that no other persons are suffi¬ 
ciently pure to perform the rite for them. 

SAMOSATENIANS, a sect which arose in the 
third century, deriving its origin, as well as its name, 
from Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch in Syria. 
The system of doctrine taught by Paul and his fol¬ 
lowers, who were sometimes called PauUamsts, was 
a species of Monarchianism, and approached very 
near to that of the Artemonites, giving special and 
almost exclusive prominence to the human nature of 
Christ. The peculiar views of the Samosatenians 
are thus sketched by Neander: “ The Logos—ac¬ 
cording to Paul of Samosata—is in relation to God 
nothing other than reason in relation to man,—the 
Spirit in relation to God, nothing other than the 
spirit in relation to men. As he controverted the 
doctrine of a personal Logos, so too he declared him¬ 
self opposed to the theory of an incantation of the 
Logos, of an indwelling of its essence in human na¬ 
ture. He would only concede, that the divine rea¬ 
son or wisdom dwelt and operated in Christ after a 
higher manner than in any one else. To his mode 
of developing himself, as man, tinder the divine in¬ 
fluence, is to be attributed the fact that he outshone 
in wisdom all other messengers of God that preceded 
him. For this reason—because he was, in a sense 
in which no other prophet before him had been, an 
organ of the divine wisdom that revealed itself 
through him—he is to be styled the Son of God. 
Thus Paul is said to have employed the expression, 

1 Jesus Christ, who comes from here below,' in or¬ 
der to indicate that the Logos did not enter into a 
human body, but Christ, as man, was deemed wor¬ 
thy of being exalted to this peculiar union with God 
by means of such an illumination from the divine 
reason. And hence, indeed, Paul affirmed that the 
divine Logos came down and imparted his influence 
to Christ, and then rose again to the Father. Al¬ 
though by this theory, Christ was regarded as a mere 
man, yet Paul, adopting the scriptural and church 
phraseology, seems to have called him God in some 
improper sense, not exactly defined. In this case, 
however, he explained, that Christ was not God by 
his nature, but became so by progressive develop¬ 
ment. If his language was strictly consistent with 
bis system, he certainly referred the name, Son of 
God, to Christ alone,—to the man especially distin¬ 
guished by God after the manner above described; 
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and hence he ever made it a prominent point, that 
Christ, as such, did not exist before his nativity; 
that when a being with God before all time is as¬ 
cribed to him, this is to be understood as relating 
only to an ideal existence in the divine reason, in 
the divine predetermination. Hence, when his op¬ 
ponents, judging rather from the connection of ideas 
in their own mind than in his, accused him of sup¬ 
posing two Sons of God, he could confidently affirm, 
on the contrary, that he knew of but one Son of 
God. It may be, however, that, where it was for 
his interest to accommodate himself to the termino¬ 
logy of the church, he too spoke of a generation of 
the Logos in his own sonse, understanding by this 
nothing else than the procession of the Logos to a 
certain outward activity,—the beginning of its crea¬ 
tive agency.” Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made to convict Paul of Samosata of holding erro¬ 
neous doctrines, but at length, at a council held in 
A. d. 269, his opinions were condemned, he himself 
deposed, and his office conferred upon another. 
Being supported, however, by a large party of fol¬ 
lowers, and, besides, patronized by Queen Zenobia, 
Paul, even though formally deposed, continued to 
keep possession of his bishopric until a. d. 272, 
when the matter having been referred by the Em¬ 
peror Attrelian to the bishop of Rome, he was com¬ 
pelled to resign. 

SAMPSEANS, a name given to the Elcesaites 
( which see). 

SANAKADI S AMPR ADA YIS, one of the Vaish- 
nava sects among the Hindus. They worship Krish¬ 
na and Radha conjointly, and are distinguished from 
other sects by a circular black mark in the centre of 
the ordinary double streak of white earth; and also 
by the use of the necklace and rosary of the stem of 
the Tulasi. The members of this sect are scattered 
throughout the whole of Upper India. They are 
very numerous about Mathura, and they are also 
among the most numerous of the Vaislmava sects in 
Bengal. 

SAN BENITO, the garment worn by the victims 
at the Inquisition on the occasion of the Auto da 
F6 with devils and flames painted on it. Those who 
were to be burnt alive had the flames pointing up¬ 
ward. while those who had escaped this horrible fato 
had them pointing downward. 

SANCTUARY. See Tabernacle, Temple. 

SANCUS, an ancient Roman divinity said to have 
been identical with Dius Fidius, and to have pre¬ 
sided over oaths, particularly marriage oaths. lie 
had a temple at Rome on the Quirinal Mount. 

SANDEMANIANS. In the article Glassites 
(which see), it has already been mentioned, that Mr. 
Robert Sandeman, a native of Perth, was led to em¬ 
brace the opinions of Mr. Glas, which he so zeal¬ 
ously diffused both in England and America, that at 
length the name of the founder was lost in that of 
the zealous advocate, and the sect came to be known, 
south of the Tweed, exclusively by the appellation 


of Samlemanians. The writings of Mr. Sandeman 
ultimately obtained a more extensive circulation than 
those of Mr. Glas, and though, from the year 1755, 
he openly avowed his adherence to Glassite opinions, 
it was not until he removed to London in 1760, that 
the sect became known in England. Having gra¬ 
dually gathered round him a congregation in the 
English metropolis, he laboured among them with 
indefatigable earnestness, but in 1764 he sailed for 
America, where, after enduring much opposition and 
many trials, he was cut off in 1771 in the prime of 
life, at Denbury in Massachusetts. The inscription 
on his tomb-stone refers to his peculiar views on the 
nature of justifying faith : “ Here lies, until the re¬ 
surrection, the body of Robert Sandeman, who, in 
the face of continual opposition from all sorts of 
men, long and boldly contended for the ancient faith ; 
that the bare death of Jesus Christ, without a deed 
or thought on the part of man, is sufficient to pre 
sent the chief of sinners spotless before God." 

Soon after Mr. Sandeman had embraced Glassite 
opinions, he published ‘ Letters on Theron and As- 
pasio,’ under the signature of Palsemon. This work 
excited considerable sensation in England, and gave 
rise to what is familiarly known by the name of the 
Sandemanian controversy. The peculiar doctrines 
maintained in the 1 Letters,’ are thus described by 
the author himself: “ The motto of the title-page of 
this work is, 1 One thing is needful;’ which he calls 
the sole requisite to justification, or acceptance with 
God. By the sole requisite, lie understands the 
work finished by Christ in his death, proved by his 
resurrection to be all-sufficient to justify the guilty ; 
that the whole benefit of this event is conveyed to 
men, only by the apostolic report concerning it; 
that every one who understands this report to be 
true, or is persuaded that the event actually happen¬ 
ed, as testified by the apostles, is justified, and finds 
relief to his guilty conscience; that he is relieved, 
not by finding any favourable symptom about his 
own heart, but by finding their report to be true ; 
that the event itself, which is reported, becomes his 
relief so soon as it stands true in his mind, and ac¬ 
cordingly becomes his faith; that all the Divine 
power which operates on the minds of men, either to 
give the first relief to their consciences, or to in¬ 
fluence them in every part of their obedience to the 
gospel, is persuasive power, or the forcible convic¬ 
tion of truth: 

“That all men are equally fit for justification, or 
equally destitute of any plea for acceptance with 
God ; that those called the stricter sort cannot, by 
their utmost assiduity in devotion, contribute any 
more to this end than the most notorious felons ready 
to suffer for their crimes; that in this respect, no 
one of mankind has the least room to glory over an¬ 
other ; that man’s impoteney to do what is pleasing 
to God, lies in the aversion of his will; and that all 
men are as able to please God as they are willing: 

| “ That the supernatural facts recorded in the writ- 
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ings of the apostles, open to view a further disco¬ 
very of the Divine character than can be learned 
from any thing observable in the course of nature ; 
that in the work finished by Christ on the cross, this 
new discovery of the Divine character was made; 
that thence it appeared that God might be just in 
justifying the ungodly, or those who have nothing 
about them but what fits them for condemnation; 
that this is proved and demonstrated, with evidence 
sufficient to counterbalance all objections, by the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead ; that every one 
who is persuaded of the fact of Christ’s resurrection, 
as circumstanced in the gospel history, even when he 
finds nothing about himself in the way of wish, desire, 
or otherwise, but what renders him obnoxious to the 
Divine displeasure, knows how God may be just in 
justifying him, and receiving him into favour pre¬ 
sently as he stands; so finds relief from the disquiet¬ 
ing fear for which no remedy can be found by any 
argument drawn from any appearance of God in the 
course of nature: 

“ That the great mistake of popular preachers, or 
the chief leaders in devotion, lies in this, that they 
cannot understand how God can appear to an un¬ 
righteous person just in justifying him as he pre¬ 
sently stands, without feeling some motion or ten¬ 
dency in his will towards a change to the better 
whether this motion be called some faint desire to 
close with Christ, to trust in him, to put forth an act 
of faith, or by any other name : 

“ That, in effect, they make their acts of faith to 
stand not only for the ground of acceptance with 
God) but also for the evidence and proof of one’s be¬ 
ing in favour with God; that accordingly they show 
their disaffection not only to the justifying work of 
Christ, but also to the works of self-denied obedience, 
wherein his people are called to be conformed to 
him, as a proof of their being his disciples indeed ; 
that the appropriation contended for in the popular 
doctrines is disagreeable to the Scripture, and pro¬ 
ductive of the worst consequences ; that no man can 
warrantably be assured that he is a Christian, a be¬ 
liever in Christ, nr an object of the peculiar favour of 
God, in any other way than by being assured, on 
good grounds, that his practice in obedience to the 
peculiar precepts of Christianity is influenced by the 
love of that same truth which influenced the lives of 
the apostles." 

The main position of this system evidently is, that 
justifying faith is nothing more than a simple assent 
of the understanding to the Divine testimony—a 
doctrine which was ably combated by Mr. Andrew 
Fuller. It is an undoubted truth that faith in itself, 
without reference to its object, but viewed simply as 
a fundamental principle of the human mind, may be 
regarded as a purely intellectual act. But when we 
speak of the faith which justifies, we dare not se¬ 
parate the act of faith from the object of faith. It is 
Christ the object which lends all its force and effi¬ 
ciency to the act of faith, and hence we find the 
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Scriptures declaring concerning justifying faith what 
cannot be affirmed in regard to any merely intellec¬ 
tual act, that “ it works by love,” “ purifies the 
heart,” and “ overcomes the world." It is, in short, 
a thoroughly practical principle influencing the whole 
heart and life of man, thus sanctifying while it saves. 

After the departure of Mr. Sandeman for America 
his congregation in London received considerable 
accession to its numbers under the ministry of his 
successor, the Rev. S. Pike, who enjoyed much po¬ 
pularity as a preacher. Congregations holding the 
same principles were afterwards formed in different 
parts of England, as well as in America. Like the 
Glassites in Scotland they partake of the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord’s day, observe love-feasts, mu¬ 
tual exhortation, washing each other’s feet, the use 
of the lot and other practices, which they believe to 
have been followed by the primitive Christians. 
The numbers of this sect have considerably dimin¬ 
ished in course of time, so that at the last census, 
in 1851, only six congregations were reported as be¬ 
longing to the body, and these having each of them 
a very small attendance. 

SANGA, a name given to the sacred pilgrimage of 
Isjf. (which see), practised among the Japanese. 

SANGARIU3, a river-god among the ancient 
Greeks, the son of Oceanns and Tethys. 

SANGHA, an assembly or chapter of Budhist 
priests. 

SANHEDRIM, the supreme council, or court of 
justice among the ancient Jews. There is no satis¬ 
factory evidence that this council existed before the 
time of the Maccabees. Some, no doubt, have en¬ 
deavoured to trace its origin to the seventy elders of 
Israel who were chosen by Divine appointment to 
assist Moses in judging the people in the wilderness. 
It is highly probable, however, that this latter coun¬ 
cil was a merely temporary institution, as we find no 
trace of such a council during the whole period which 
elapsed from the death of Moses to the Captivity. 
But the Sanhedrim, when instituted in the time of 
the Maccabees, may possibly have been formed after 
the model of the ancient institution. 

This Jewish court of judicature consisted of seven¬ 
ty or seventy-two members selected from the chief 
priests, the elders, and the scribes. It was presided 
over by the high-priest. When met in council, all 
the members were seated so as to form a semicircle, 
with the president in the centre, having on his right 
the vice-president, and on his left the second vice- 
president. The meetings were held generally in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the temple, or as some 
allege, in the temple itself. At the pretended trial 
of our Lord, however, they assembled in the palace 
of the high-priest. The authority of the Sanhedrim 
appears to have been very extensive, reaching to 
affairs both of a secular and sacred character. When 
Judea became subject to the Romans, the court 
was prohibited frojn inflicting capital punishment, 
and the execution of such a sentence placed wholly 
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in the liands of the Roman governor. Hence 
the statement of the Sanhedrim at the trial of Je¬ 
sus, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
deathand when the martyr Stephen was stoned, 
it was not done by the authority of the Sanhe¬ 
drim, but in the midst of a tumultuous assemblage 
of the people. On an after occasion, we find Peter 
and John brought before the council for “ preaching 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead and 
at a still later period all the apostles were summoned 
before the Sanhedrim, and ordered to be beaten. 
The members of the council usually sat when en¬ 
gaged in trying any cause, but in all cases of blas¬ 
phemy they stood, and when the witnesses utter¬ 
ed the blasphemous words which had been spoken, 
the judges rent their garments in token of abhor¬ 
rence. The Sanhedrim was the court of final ap¬ 
peal, not only to the Jews within the bounds of the 
land of Israel, but even beyond it. 

SA'NKHYA PHILOSOPHY (The) a famous 
system of philosophy among the Hindus. Its origin 
is attributed to Kapila, who is sometimes alleged to 
have been one of the seven great Rights that eman¬ 
ated from Brahm, while others maintain him to have 
been an incarnation of the god Vishnu or of Agm, 
the god of fire. The most complete exposition of 
this abstruse system is to be found in the Karika, a 
poem of sevSnty-two stanzas, which has given ri.-e 
to a great number of commentaries. 

The word Sdnkhya is said to be derived from 
Sankhya, which denotes number or reason, probably 
because its author considered it as a thoroughly ra¬ 
tional system, whereby all things are to be explained, 
whether material, intellectual, or moral. Its two 
cardinal points were Prakriti, the primordial mat¬ 
ter, and Aiwa , the soul. The following brief sketch 
of this, which Cousin terms the sensationalist sys¬ 
tem of India, is given by Mr. Hardwick, in his 
‘Christ and other Masters:’ “In this creed, the 
plastic origin of all material things, the primary 
productive essence ( Prakriti ), whose properties 
come before us in sensation, is the * undiscrete,’ 
the indestructible, the all-embracing, or, in modern 
phraseology, the Absolute. ‘Creation’is the indi¬ 
vidualising of this universal principle: yet the mo¬ 
tive power is due in no case to a conscious and 
designing Agent, but rather to blind impulses, evolv¬ 
ing first intelligence, or buddhi, one of the inherent 
properties of the material essence, and then self-con¬ 
sciousness, the third in order of the Sinkhya princi¬ 
ples. The consciousness of individual existence is 
thus, according to the present system, an attribute 
of matter : its organ is material: it can only be con¬ 
nected with the soul by self-illusion : it is no proper 
and original element of man ; and in the school of 
Kapila, the aim is so to educate the young philoso¬ 
pher, that he is prepared to lay aside the pronoun I 
entirely, to affirm that souls have individually no in¬ 
terest either in human passions or possessions, and 
in this sense to declare, as the grand climax of his 

teaching, ‘ Neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor is 
there any I.’ * 

“Another feature of the system is that, without 
impugning the reality of spirit, or refusing to it some 
directive agency, the active principle in man is al¬ 
ways held to be a property of body, and action itself 
regarded as material. Kapila did not wish, as it 
would seem, to enter on elaborate discussions touch¬ 
ing the origin and destination of man’s spiritual na¬ 
ture. Philosophy, "he concluded, ought to deal 
chiefly with phenomena, not with final causes, and 
excepting hints to the effect that buddhi, or intelli¬ 
gence, though itself material, is the link between the 
soul and matter, we shall look in vain for any defi¬ 
nite theory as to the connexion and disconnexion of 
the visible and the invisible. The Sdukhya specula¬ 
tor had before him two distinct classes of effects, a 
world produced by nature, and a multitude of souls 
proceeding from a spiritual essence. The first at¬ 
tracted his chief interest. He did not, however, fail 
to recognise the fact that souls are in the ordinary 
state of man possessed, or, he would say, deluded by 
the consciousness of individuality, and that this con¬ 
sciousness will haunt them till, so far as they are in¬ 
terested, all the processes of nature have completed 
their development. He also held that such activity 
of nature has no other object than the liberation of 
the soul: it is an instance of unselfishness : the pro¬ 
cess will go on with reference to that liberation, till 
it is no longer needed,—‘as a man boiling rice for a 
meal desists when it is dressed.’ ‘ Generous nature, 
endued with qualities, does by manifold means ac¬ 
complish without benefit [to herself] the wish of 
ungrateful soul, devoid of qualities:’—expressions, 
which, if I mistake not, were among the earliest evi¬ 
dences that philosophic minds were rising to the ... 
great conception of self-sacrifice, or rather of spon¬ 
taneous action in behalf of others.” 

The S&tkhya system is strictly dualistic in its 
character, the two original elements being Nature . «■ 
and the Soul. The former, however, is the only ac¬ 
tive and generative principle, while the latter is 
utterly passive and unproductive. These two ex¬ 
haust the whole primordial elements, and, accord¬ 
ingly, this philosophical system excludes an Infinite ♦- 
Being who formed and governs the universe. Thus 
it is thoroughly atheistic in its whole nature and re¬ 
sults. Like the other Hindu systems that of Kapila 
sought to purchase exemption from liability to re¬ 
petition of birth, by a profound acquaintance with 
the twenty-five categories which formed the basis of 
the Sankhya philosophy. In opposition to the Ve- 
danti system, which taught that amid the endless 
diversities of beings in the universe there is only one 
single soul, human souls in the Sankhya system 
are personally distinct, but all of equal worth and 
elevation. It admitted, no doubt, that there were 
many inequalities in the condition of men ; but these 
it explained not by any difference in their souls, but 
in the distribution of the primary elements from 
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which their bodies are compounded. These elements 
' are three, purity or goodness, which approximates 
inau to the superhuman ; imperfection or pain, which 
renders man barely human; and indifference or 
darkness, which degrades him to the level of the 
brutes. Transmigration, or the emigration of the 
soul through various forms of bodily organization, 
forms an essential doctrine of this philosophy ; and 
Kapila, to show its consistency with the sluggish in¬ 
activity of the soul, maintained that every soul is 
invested originally with a certain species of bodily 
framework, which it never parts with until the hour 
of its ultimate emancipation from the bonds of na¬ 
ture. 

At a period long subsequent to the rise of the 
Stinkhya of Kapila, which, as we have seen, was 
fundamentally atheistic, another school was formed 
under the name of the “ Theistic Sinkhyn,” which 
originated with Patanjali, who is alleged to have 
lived in the second century before Christ. Of this 
system, which some have traced to a period even 
posterior to the introduction of Christianity, the doc¬ 
trine of an Iswara or lord, forms a prominent part, 
so that this school recognizes God as the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Judge of men. It teaches \oga, 
or concentration of mind, to be the means of dis¬ 
pelling ignorance. The Sdnkhya system has few, 
if any, adherents in India at the present day. 

SANTA CASA. See Loretto (Holy House 
at). 

SANTO VOLTO. See Handkerchief (Holy). 

SANTONS. See Abdals. 

SANYASI, a Hindu ascetic of the most extreme 
kind who assumes a state of silence, and gives up 
the use of fire, eats little, and asks but once in the 
..day for food. “At the time," says the code of 
Manu, “ when the smoke of kitchen fires has ceased, 
when the pestle lies motionless, when the burning 
charcoal is extinguished, when people have eaten, 
and when dishes are removed, let the Sanyasi beg 
for food.” He feeds upon roots and fruits. In or¬ 
der to fit him for immortality, be endeavours to 
reach a state of indifference and entire freedom from 
l passion and emotion of every kind. He must never 
l walk without keeping his eyes upon the ground for 
the sake of preserving minute animals; and for fear 
of destroying insects, he must not drink water until 
it has been strained. The only occupation suitable 
to his situation is meditation. 

SARABAITES, a vagrant class of monks among 
the Egyptians in the fourth century, who wandered 
about from place to place, earning a subsistence by 
pretended miracles, trading in relics, and other 
modes of imposition. 

SARASWATI, the consort of Brahma among the 
Hindus. She is usually represented riding on a 
peacock. 

SARONIS, a surname of Artemis, under which a 
festival was celebrated annually in her honour at 
] Trcezene. 


SARPEDONIA, a surname of Artemis, derived 
from Sarpedon in Cilicia, where she had a temple 
and an oracle. 

SARPEDONIUS, a surname of Apollo in Cilicia. 

SATAN, a Hebrew word signifying an adver¬ 
sary, and applied to the devil, as being the enemy of 
mankind. See Angels (Evil). 

SATANAEL, a being whom the Bogomiles 
(which see) of the twelfth century regarded as the 
first-born son of the Supreme God, who sat at the 
right hand of God, armed with divine power, and 
bolding the second place after him. To each of the 
higher spirits they believed that God had committed 
a particular administration, while Satanael was placed 
over all as his universal vicegerent; but having apos¬ 
tatized, he persuaded his companions in apostacy to 
create a new heaven and a new earth, which should 
be an empire independent of the supreme God. He 
ruled in the world which he had created, bringing 
many thousands to ruin by Ins seductive wiles. But j 
the good God resolved to rescue men from the do- [ 
minion of Satanael, and to deprive him of power. 
This was accomplished by the Logos, who became 
incarnate, or rather took an ethereal body, which re¬ 
sembled an earthly body ordy in its outward appear¬ 
ance. Satanael was deprived by Christ of his divine 
power, and obliged to give up the name of El and re¬ 
main nothing but Satan. This doctrine of Satanael, 
as taught by the Bogomiles, has a marked resem¬ 
blance to that of the Euchites (which see). 
SATANIANS. See Messalians. 

SATI. See Suttee. 

SATISFACTION, a doctrine peetdiar to the 
Church of Rome, according to which she asserts, that | 
when the eternnl punishment of sin is remitted, the 
penitent must satisfy the justice of God as far as the | 
temporal punishment is concerned, either by doing 
voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, by obtain¬ 
ing indulgences, or undergoing the penalty in pur- ; 
gatory. It forms one of the most important parts of 
the Romish sacrament of Penance (which see). 

SATNA'MIS, a Hindu sect who profess to adore ' 
the true name alone, the one God, the cause anti 
Creator of all things. They borrow their notions of 
creation from the Vedanti philosophy. Worldly ex¬ 
istence is with them illusion, or the work of Mdyri. | 
They recognize the whole of the Hindu gods, and 
although they profess to worship but one God, they 
pay reverence to what they consider manifestations 
of his nature visible in the Avatdrs, particularly 
Rama and Krishna. They use distinctive marks, j 
and wear a double string of silk bound round the | 
right wrist. They do not uniformly employ frontal 
lines, but some make a perpendicular streak with 
ashes of a burnt-offering made to Hanuman. Their 
moral system approaches to that of the Hindu Qui- 
etists, or Grecian Stoics, consisting chiefly of a spirit 
of rigid indifference to the world, its pleasures and 
pains, advantages and disadvantages, a strict adher¬ 
ence to all ordinary, social, aud religious duties, com- 
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bined with the calm hope of final absorption into the 

regions these spirits of the stars dispersed them- 



one spirit which pervades all things. 

selves. At their head stands the God of the Jews. 



SATURN, the most ancient of the Roman divi- 

They are engaged in an incessant war with the king- 



nities and the father of file gods. He is said to have 

dom of darkness, and with Satan its prince, who will 



introduced agriculture into Italy, as well as all the 

not suffer their kingdom to grow at the expense of 



arts of civilized life. A temple was erected in hon- 

his own, and constantly seeks to destroy what they 



our of this deity at the foot of the Capitoline hill, and 

strive to build up. A feeble ray only gleams down 



in it was deposited the public treasury, along with 

to them from the higher kingdom of light. The ap- 



various public laws. This deity corresponded to 

pearance of this light from above fills them with a 



the Greek Chronos. Saturn is said to have devoured 

longing for it. They would seize it for themselves, 



his sons as soon as they were born, until his wife, 

but cannot. Whenever they would grasp it, it re- 



having brought forth twins, namely Jupiter and Juno, 

tires from them. Hence they enter into a combina 



gave her husband a stone to devour instead of Ju- 

tion to charm this ray of the higher light, and to fix 



piter, whom she sent to be nursed on Mount Ida, by 

it in their own kingdom, by means of an image 



the priestesses of Cybele. Human sacrifices were 

fashioned after the shape of light floating above 



first offered to Saturn, because he was supposed to 

them. But the form made by the angels cannot 



delight in human blood. The golden age of the 

raise itself towards heaven, cannot stand erect. It 



poets is usually ascribed to tbe reign of Saturn when 

is a bodily mass without a soul. At length the su- 



justice and innocence reigned throughout the earth, 

preme Father looks down with pity from the king- 



and the soil produced what was necessary for the 

dom of light on the feeble being man, who has been 



subsistence and enjoyment of mankind. 

created, however, in his own image. He infuses in- 



SATURNALIA, one of the ancient Roman festi- 

to him a spark of his own divine life. Mail now, for 



vals. It was celebrated in honour of Saturn towards 

the first time, becomes possessed of a soul, and can 



the end of December, and was regarded as a kind of 

raise himself erect towards heaven. The godlike 



protracted holiday, when all public business was sus- 

germ is destined to unfold itself, in those human 



pended, children were let loose from school, and the 

natures where it has been implanted, to distinct per- 



courts of law were shut. It was kept as a season of 

sonality, and to return after a determinate period to 



universal rejoicing, feasting, and mirth, when the peo- 

its original source. The men who, carrying within 



pie crowded the public streets, shouting with loud 

them these divine seeds, are appointed to reveal the 



voices Io Saturnalia. All distinctions of rank were 

supreme God on earth, stand opposed to those who, 



lost sight of, and the various classes of society 

possessing nothing but the hylic principle, are instru- 



mingled together without ceremony or restraint. The 

ments of the kingdom of darkness. Now to destroy 



most conflicting opinions have been entertained as to 

this empire of fhe planetary spirits of the God of the 



the period at. which the Saturnalia were first insti- 

Jews, which would set up itself as an independent 



tuted. In the time of the Roman republic the four- 

kingdom, as well as to destroy tbe empire of dark- 



teenth day before tbe Kalends of January was dedi- 

ness, and save those men who, through the divine 



cated to the religious ceremonies connected with this 

seed of life, have become partakers of his own na- 



festival. The Emperor Augustus set apart three 

ture, the supreme God sent down his A3on Nus. 



entire days for the purpose, being the 17th, 18th, 

But since the latter could not enter into any union 



and 19th of December. In course of time a fourth, 

with the planetary empire, or the material world, he 



and even a fifth, day was added to the festival. 

appeared under the disguise and semblance merely of 



SATURN1 A, a surname of Juno and Vesta. 

a sensible form.” Beausobre remarks that Clement 



SATURN1ANS, a Gnostic sect which arose in 

of Alexandria makes no mention of Saturninus, and 



the second century, deriving its origin from an ob- 

hence he concludes that the sect must have been of 

> , 


scure individual named Saturninus, a native of An- 

little importance, and its adherents few in number. 



tioch, who lived in the time of the Roman Emperor 

SATYRS, a name given in ancient Greek mytho- 



Hadrian. The doctrines of this sect bore a consi- 

logy to a class of beings connected with the wor- 



derablo resemblance to those of the Basilideans 

ship of Dionysus , who are said to have resembled 



(which see); and to Ireiueus and Epiphanius we are 

goats or rams, and to have been noted for love of 



indebted for any information we possess upon the 

wine and sensual pleasures. They “inhabited chiefly 



subject. From these sources of information Nean- 

woods and forests. 



der gives the following sketch of the opinions of the 

SAURAS, a Hindu sect who worship only Sury- 



Satumians : “ At the lowest stage of the emanation 

apali, or the sun-god. They are few in number, and 



world, on the boundaries between the kingdom of 

scarcely differ from the rest of the Hindus in their 



light and the kingdom of darkness, or of the Hyle, 

general observances. Their mark in the forehead is 



stand the seven lowest angels, spirits of the stars. 

made in a particular manner with red sandal-wood, 



These combiue together to win away from the king- 

and their necklace is of crystal. They eat one meal 



dom of darkness, a territory on which to erect an 

without salt every Sunday, and on every occasion of 



independent empire of their own. Tlius sprang into 

the sun's entrance into a sign of the zodiac; and they 



being this earthly world, and through its different 

cannot eat until they have beheld the sun. 





































savigxi-scandixaviaxs. 


SAVIGXI (Order of), an order of religious eon- j 
nected with the Romish Church, founded in the 
twelfth century by Vitalis dc Mortain, a disciple of 
the famous Robert of Arbriscelle, who instituted 
the order of Fontcvraud. The order of Savigui, 
after continuing for a time, became merged in that 
of Cistertians (which see). 

SAVIOUR, St. (Order of), a name applied to 
the order of St. Bridget, because it was pretended 
that our Saviour personally dictated to the holy 
foundress the rules and constitutions of the order. 
See Bridget, St. (Order of). 

SAVIOUR (The). See Jesus. 

SAVOY COXFESSIOX (Tiie), a Confession of 
Faith drawn up at a conference or synod of Inde¬ 
pendent or Congregationalist churches held in 1C58 
at the Savoy in the Strand, London. See Congke- 
gationalists. 

SCALA SANTA (Ital. holy staircase). This ce¬ 
lebrated staircase is contained within a little chapel 
near the church of St. John Lutcran at Rome. It 
consists of twenty-eight white marble steps, and it is 
alleged by Romanists that this is the holy staircase 
which Christ several times ascended and descended 
when he appeared before Pilate, and that it was car¬ 
ried by angels from Jerusalem to Rome. Multi¬ 
tudes of pilgrims at certain periods crawl up the steps 
of the Scala Santa on their knees, with rosaries in 
their hands, and kissing each step as they ascend. 
On reaching the top the pilgrim must repeat a short 
prayer. The performance of this ceremony is re¬ 
garded as peculiarly meritorious, and entitling the 
devout pilgrim to a plenary indulgence. It was a 
memorable day in the history of Martin Luther 
when he ascended the holy stairs. “ While going 
through his meritorious work," says Dr. Merle 
D’Aubignd, “ he thought he heard a voice like thun¬ 
der speaking from the depths of his heart, 1 The just 
shall live by faith.' These words resounded in¬ 
stantaneously and powerfully within him. lie start¬ 
ed up in terror on the steps up which he had been 
crawling: he was horriHed at himself; and struck 
with shame for the degradation to which superstition 
had reduced him, he fled from the scene of his folly." 
From that hour Luther threw off the shackles of 
Romish bondage, and walked forth a free man. The 
ascent of the Scala Santa, in fact, formed a turning 
point in the life of the great reformer. 

SCANDIXAVIAXS (Religion of the An¬ 
cient). The early religion of the inhabitants of the 
North of Europe is involved in considerable obscu¬ 
rity. From the most remote ages a system of poly¬ 
theism appears to have prevailed, but it is a disputed 
question among the learned, whether Odin or Thor 
occupied a higher place in the Scandinavian pan¬ 
theon. The most general opinion, however, is, that 
in the more recent or historical times all the north¬ 
ern tribes looked upon Odin as the father of the 
gods; and, accordingly, he invariably occupies this 
position in the Eddas. But even with this adrnis- 
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j sion it is doubtful whether Odin was not viewed 
rather as a principal mundane divinity than the 
absolutely supreme and supermundane deity. On 
this subject Mr. Blackwell remarks, in his‘Critical 
Examination of the Leading Doctrines of the Scan¬ 
dinavian System:’ “ We should be inclined to con¬ 
jecture that the Scandinavian cosmogonies may have 
regarded Odin as a real mundane deity. The prob¬ 
lem which they had to solve, was the origin of the 
universe. They might have had recourse to the 
more pleasing, and at the same time far more rational 
system that presupposes a ' Supreme Essence—a 
spirit moving upon the face of the waters—whereas 
the one they adopted only recognizes matter which 
becomes at length sufficiently organized to produce 
Odin, Vili, and Ve. They may possibly have ap¬ 
plied these names to designate three modes of action 
of one deity,—Odin, or All-Father; but whet er 
they regarded him as a corporeal being, or as the 
anima mundi —the intelligent and co-ordinate prin¬ 
ciple of the universe—we think they ascribed to this 
being or this intelligence, the further work of crea¬ 
tion typilied by the slaughter of Ymir, and the forma¬ 
tion of the earth and the heavens from his body, as it 
lay extended in Ginnunga-gap.” 

The original seat which Odin occupied as the head 
of a branch of the Teutonic people, was the country 
situated in the plains of Upper Asia, between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. From this quarter 
he is alleged to have immigrated into Europe ill the 
century immediately preceding the birth of Christ. 
Having settled in the northern nations, Odin took 
his place at the head of the Norse pantheon, or the 
sJCsir race, as they were called, accompanied by his 
queen Frigga, who corresponded to. Ilcrtha, or the 
earth-goddess of the Germans. The most poweriul 
of the sons of Odin was Thor, the god of thunder, 
while JBaldur was the mildest, the wisest, and the 
most eloquent, whose character as the good god 
formed a striking contrast to that of Lolt, the Satan 
of the Scandinavians. Njdrd corresponds to the 
Neptune of the Romans, ruling over the winds and 
the sea, being specially worshipped by fishermen. 
By Skadi, the Minerva of the Norse pantheon, this 
deity had two children, Frey and Freyja, who were 
celebrated for their power and beauty, and whom the 
learned Icelander, Finn Magnusen, regards as the 
personifications of the sun ami moon. 1 he god ol 
poetry and eloquence was Brugi, whose consort was 
lduna, the guardian of the golden apples, which re¬ 
stored the gods to immortal youth. The warder ol 
the gods was llcimdall, whose residence was situated 
on the confines of heaven at the termination ol Bi- 
frost, the rainbow-bridge. 

The prose Edda enumerates twelve gods, and as 
many goddesses, who were worshipped by the an¬ 
cient Scandinavians, and all of whom were subject to 

Odin. The paradise of the celestial deities was cull- | 

ed Valhalla, where they held their court under a j 
vast ash-tree, named Yggdrasill, (which see;. 
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The cosmogony of the Scandinavians lms been al¬ 
ready described under the article Creation (which 
see). They believed in the immortality of the soul, 
and in a future state either of happiness or misery, 
(here being two different abodes for the good, and as 
many for the wicked. The first of these was Valhal¬ 
la, the palace of Odin, and the abode, until the end 
of llie world, of heroes who had died on the field of 
battle; while the second was Gimli, where the just 
were to enjoy delights for ever. Of the two places 
of punishment, the first was Niflheim, which was 
only to continue till-the renovation of the world; 
and the second was Nastriind, the shore of the dead, 
where the misery was believed to be of eternal dura¬ 
tion. . 

Among the religious ceremonies of the Scandina¬ 
vians sacrifices seem to have occupied a conspicuous 
place. Accordingly, at this day numerous altars 
are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. These 
generally' consist of circles of upright stones sur¬ 
mounted by a great flat stone, which is supposed to 
have been the table of the altar. It may be remarked, 
however, that some antiquarian writers imagine these 
circles of stones to have been Thinr/steads, that is, 
the places where the Things, or legislative and judi¬ 
cial assemblies, were held, and where the kings were 
also elected. In process of time the Scandinavians 
began to rear temples for the worship of their gods. 
The most magnificent of these sacred buildings was 
the temple at Upsal in Sweden, which glittered on 
all sides with gold, and was consecrated to the wor¬ 
ship of the three superior deities, Odin, Thor, and 
Frey. • 

The Scandinavians anciently observed three great 
religious festivals annually. The first was celebrated 
at the winter solstice, which was with them the com¬ 
mencement of the year; and this feast, which received 
the name of Jul, was observed in honour of Frey or 
the Sun, in order to obtain a propitious year and 
fruitful seasons. The second festival was instituted 
in houourof Goa, or the earth, and took place at the 
first quarter of the second moon of the year. The 
third festival, which was celebrated in the beginning 
of the spring, was held in honour of Odin, with the 
view of invoking his aid in warlike expeditions. 

In the earliest times the altars of the gods were 
loaded with simple offerings of the fruits of the ground, 
but afterwards animals, and even human beings, were 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of their gods. In 
every ninth month the Scandinavians sacrificed, for 
nine successive days, nine living victims, whether 
men or animals. (See Human Sacrifices.) In a 
grove near the temple of Upsal, which was called 
Odin’s grove, and was accounted peculiarly sacred, 
human victims were sacrificed in great numbers. 
The same kinds of sacrifices were offered in Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Iceland. One special design 
. of these inhuman barbarities was to predict future 
events by the inspection of the entrails of human 
victims and by the effusion of the blood. Oracles, 


augury, and divination of all kinds, prevailed among 
the Northern nations as much as among the an¬ 
cient Romans. Down to the ninth century such 
superstitious practices were regarded by the Scan¬ 
dinavians as an essential part of their religion, which 
they were bound most reverentially and scrupulously 
to observe. 

SCAPE GOAT. On the Great Day of Atone¬ 
ment among the .Jews in Old Testament times, two 
goats were selected by the elders of the people as a 
sin-offering, the one of which was to be slain, and 
the other banished into the wilderness. The goats 
having been presented before the high-priest in the 
inner court of the house of the Lord, an urn con¬ 
taining two lots was brought and placed in the 
middle between them. On the one of these lots was 
written the inscription, “ for the Lord,” and on the 
other, “ for the Scape-goat." The priest having 
shaken the urn, put both his hands into it, and with 
his right hand took out one lot and with his left the 
other. The Jews allege that till the death.of Simon 
the Just the high priest always drew out with his 
right hand the lot for the Lord and with his left the 
lot for the Scape-goat, but afterwards no such uniform 
practice was observed. When the lots were drawn, 
the high-priest bound upon the head of the Scape¬ 
goat a fillet or long piece of scarlet, which was ex¬ 
pected to change its colour, becoming white in token 
of the divine favour in the remission of the sins of 
the people. This expectation was founded upon the 
Divine promise in Isaiah i. 18, “Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord: Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” 

After the sacrifice of the one goat which was ded¬ 
icated to the Lord, the Azazel or Scape-goat was 
brought to the high-priest. The ceremony which 
followed ie thus described by Mr. Lewis in his 
‘Origines Hebnete:’ “The high-priest was first 
to lay his hand upon the head of the beast, and then 
he made this solemn confession : 1 Ah 1 Lord, thy 
people, the house of Israel, have sinned, and done 
perversely’, and transgressed before tliee; I beseech 
thee now, 0 Lord, expiate the sins, perversities, and 
transgressions which the house of Israel, thy people, 
have sinned, done perversely, and transgressed before 
thee: as it is written in the law of Moses thy servant; 
For on this day he will expiate for you, to purge 
you from all your sins, that you may be clean before 
Jehovah.’ Which last word Jehovah, as soon as 
all the priests and the people that were in the court 
heard pronounced by the high-priest, they bowed, 
and fell down flat upon their faces, and worshipped, 
saying, Blessed be the name of his glorious kingdom 
for ever and ever. Thus the high-priest, by impo¬ 
sition of liands, and confessing the sins of the people 
over the goat, with prayer to God to remit them, 
charged them upon the goat, and the punishment of 
them was transferred from the people. 
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“As soon as the confession was made, the goat was 
sent away into the wilderness by a person prepared 
before-hand; but lie was seldom an Israelite. It is 
not certainly known what wilderness this was; but 
the Hebrews will it the wilderness of Tzitlc, which, 
they say, was ten miles from Jerusalem, and that at 
the end of each mile there was a booth erected, 
where men stood ready with meat and drink, which 
they offered to him that went with the goat, lest he 
should faint by the way. The nobles of Jerusalem, 
they add, accompanied him the first mile, further 
than which they might not go, because this day was 
a Sabbath. After which, they that were in the first 
booth went with him to the nest, and they that were 
there to the third, and so forward to the last, that 
they might be sure to have this great work done, of 
carrying their sins quite away from them. When 
he came to the last stage, no body accompanied him 
that led the goat any further, but he went the tenth 
mile alone by himself, and the men in the booth 
only stood looking to see what he did with it. The 
goat was led to the top of a rock, and then let loose, 
to carry the sins of the people out of sight. Till the 
time of Simon the Just, the Talmud says, this goat 
was always dashed in pieces in his fall, on his being 
let loose, over the precipice; but that afterwards he 
always escaped, and flying into Arabia, was there 
taken and eaten by the Saracens.” 

The evident design of the ordinance of the Scape¬ 
goat was to exhibit by a striking emblem the com¬ 
pleteness of the atonement made for sin. By the 
sacrifice of the one goat sin was expiated, and by the 
carrying away of the Azazel or Scape-goat, all the sins 
of the people having previously been confessed over 
j it and put upon it, were carried away into the land 
i of forgetfulness, so that when they shall.be sought 
for, they shall never more be found. “I, even I, am 
he that blottetli out thine iniquities, and will not re¬ 
member thy sins." See Atonement (Day of). 

SCAPULAR, or SCATULARY, a badge of pe¬ 
culiar veneration in the Romish Church for the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. It consists of a square or oblong piece 
of stuff, marked with the initials J. II. S. on one side 
and two hearts on the other. It is suspended from 
the neck by a ribbon. It appears to have been in¬ 
vented by a Carmelite friar named Simon Stock, an 
Englishman, in 1251. According to the Romish 
legend the monk received the original Scapnlar from 
the hands of the Virgin as the distinguishing badge of 
the Carmelite order,and acertain safeguard in the hour 
of danger. It is much worn by strict Romanists in 
the belief that the devil dreads this terrible weapon. 
In many Roman Catholic churches, the statues of 
the infant Jesus and of the Holy Virgin have each a 
scapular hanging round their neck. It is supposed to 
be an effectual preservative against death by drown¬ 
ing or by fire, and indeed against all that might in¬ 
jure either the soul or the body. 

SCAPULAR (Confraternities of the), asso¬ 
ciations of persons wearing the Scapular in honour 
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of the Virgin, and in the full belief that she will res¬ 
cue them from Purgatory. Privileges and indul¬ 
gences have been conferred on these devotees by 
fourteen popes, in as many bulls. One of these, the 
bulla Sabbatina, secures to them, by direct promise 
from the Virgin to Pope John XXL, deliverance from 
purgatorial fire on the first Saturday after death. 

SCARP, a piece of silk or other stuff which is 
worn over the rochet or surplice by the bishops and 
other dignitaries of the Church of England. It is 
not mentioned in the rubric of the English ritual, 
but is used from long custom. 

SCEPTICS, a sect of philosophers among the 
ancient Greeks which derived its origin from Pyrrho 
of Elis, whose doctrines were still further developed 
by his disciple Timon. The end which Pyrrho 
seemed to aim at was undisturbed tranquillity of 
mind, which he proposed to attain by a constant 
balancing of opposite arguments so as to reduce 
everything to a state of uncertainty and doubt. The 
fundamental principle of the whole system of scep¬ 
ticism was, that to every reason a reason of equal 
weight may be opposed. Hence all science was de¬ 
nied, and the sceptics dwelt in a region of doubt. 
This sect in course of time became gradually weak¬ 
ened, but it revived afterwards in the formation of 
the new sceptical school, which extended from JEues- 
idemus to Sextus Empiricus, who lived in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. The latter writer has given 
the fullest and most complete exposition of the sub¬ 
ject. Scepticism sets out with a distinction which 
reconciles speculation with practice. Man possesses 
at one and the same time natural instincts aud rea¬ 
soning faculties. By the former he aceommodates 
himself without hesitation or doubt to outward ap¬ 
pearances, which thus regulate his practical life; by 
the latter he endeavours to look at things as they 
are absolutely in themselves, and thus attempts au 
impossibility. Thus scepticism admits of a practical 
criterion. In this view the polemics of scepticism 
summed up or constructed by Sextus Empiricus, have 
thrown great light upon the native condition of human 
reason. “ In sounding the depth of sceptical theories, 
we are led to recognise the fact that reason unfolds 
itself under a double law, a law of obscurity and a 
law of light, in a state which might be represented 
under the image of luminous shadows. It is shadowy, 
because it begins by believing, without explaining 
that belief; and thus belief, aud thereby certainty, 
is at its origin a mystery. But these shadows are 
luminous, since this faith cannot subsist without at¬ 
taching itself to notions, and every notion, every dis¬ 
tinction in thought, is of the nature of light. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised that we find, in all 
stages of the development of tlie human mind, this 
mixture of darkness aud light. It is nothing but the 
prolongation of that primitive dualism which exists 
at the very source of reason, and which is itself de¬ 
rived from a still higher source, from the essence of 
every created intelligence. As intelligence, it is in 
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the light, for it lives in God, the infinite reason: as 
a limited intelligence, it is in darkness, being by its 
very limitations separated from the infinite reason. 
In this point of view, these shadows become wonder¬ 
fully luminous. For, if our intelligence cannot pen¬ 
etrate beyond its limits, and comprehend in itnelf the 
darkness which surrounds it (which would be in con¬ 
tradiction with its finite capacity), it can yet com¬ 
prehend it as necessary, and, seeing the cause why 
it can see no more, it penetrates to the impenetrable; 
and it is a magnificent proof of its feebleness and its 
grandeur, that, all enveloped as it is in these shad¬ 
ows, which fall upon it from the heights of creation, 
it knows how to subject them in turn, and to look 
down upon them.” 

SCEUOPIIYLACES. See Ceimelurciis. 
SCEUOPHYLACIUM. See Ceimeuarciiium. 
SCHELUNG (Philosophy of). See Idealists. 
SCHI3RIF3, the descendants of Mohammed in 
Arabia who receive the double honour that is due 
to splendid descent and superior sanctity. They arc 
multiplied overall Mohammedan countries, and in the 
districts to the north of Arabia they are called Emit 
(which sec). Whole villages are peopled with Scherifs, 
and they are frequently found in the lowest state of 
misery. The presence of one of this favoured order 
commands universal respect. His person is consid¬ 
ered inviolable, his property safe, and the sanctity of 
his character a sure defence. From these Scherifs 
are chosen the rulers of Mecca and its adjacent ter¬ 
ritories. I he Schenl descendants of Mohammed, 
who reside at Mecca, retain a singular practice of 
sending every male child, eight days after it is 
born, to the' tents of some wandering tribe, where he 
is brought up in a hardy manner, and trained to all 
warlike exercises. In the Ottoman provinces, the 
dignity of Scherif is less respected, though even in 
Turkey they enjoy some substantial privileges. In 
the towns where they reside, the Scherif or Emir is 
subject, not to the pacha, but to a member of his own 
family, who is denominated NaJcib, or general of the 
Scherifs. 

SCIII1TES, one of the two grand classes into 
which Mohammedans are divided. They are the 
followers of Ali, and arc found chiefly in Persia and 
India, l'or three hundred and fifty years the religion 
of the Schiites has been the established religion of 
Persia. Its fundamental principle is, that Ali (which 
see) had a Divine and indefeasible right to have 
succeeded to the caliphate on the death of Moham¬ 
med, and to have transmitted that honour through his 
children, the sole descendants of the prophet. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Schiites execrate the memory of the 
three caliphs who preceded Ali, whom other Mo¬ 
hammedans hold in the highest respect. The rival 
sect of the Sonnites or Traditiouists, have six col¬ 
lections of their Traditions, while the Schiites have 
four, which, however, they do not seem to regard as 
of equal authority with the Koran. Next to Ali 
himself, they assign a prominent place to Hussein 


among their twelve Imams (which see). Of these 
Imams, Ali is counted the first, and Malidi the last. 
The opinion which the Schiites entertain concerning 
Malidi is, that be still lives in the world, hid in 
some sequestered cave; and they believe that he 
will yet recover the rights of his house, bring all 
men to the true faith, and establish a universal caliph¬ 
ate over the whole earth. 

It was in a.d. 1492, that Shah Ismail, a descend¬ 
ant of one of the twelve Imams, ascended the throne 
of Persia, and in his reign the Schiite faith was 
adopted by the whole nation, and became the estab¬ 
lished religion of the country. At this period a 
strong feeling of animosity arose between the Turks 
and the Persians, which has occasioned many bloody 
wars between them. In vain did Nadir Shah, 
when he accepted the crown of Persia, endeavour to 
bring about a uniformity of faith. Such is the hold 
which the merits and claims of Ali have taken upon 
the imaginations of the Schiites, that, though in 
doctrine and ceremony they differ little from other 
Moslems, they regard the Sonnites with a hatred 
the most inveterate and implacable. The chief dis¬ 
tinction observable between the two rival parties is a 
slight difference in the manner in which they hold 
their hands and prostrate themselves in prayer. 

Among the great mass of the Schiites, Ali is re¬ 
garded with the highest veneration, and almost wor¬ 
shipped as a god. The twelve Imams also receive 
special respect. Fatimah, the only child of Moham¬ 
med and the wife of Ali, they venerate as a saint — 
the only case in which Moslems have ever been 
known to pay religious homage to a woman. The 
great central object, however, of the system of the 
Schiites, is Ali himself, whom they term the Wali 
or caliph of God, and some of them even go so far us 
to look upon him as an incarnation of the Deity, while 
the Sonnites honour him only in the fourth degree. 
The contention, however, as to the right of Ali, 
seems altogether uncalled for, the caliphate having 
been for centuries extinct, and any prerogative which 
may be claimed by the Turkish Sultan is derived 
from the Fatimite caliph of Egypt, his reputed de¬ 
scendant. Throughout the Turkish dominions, the 
descendants of Ali, a large body who are distin¬ 
guished hy green turbans, enjoy special privileges, 
and are treated with the highest respect. In prayer 
the Somiite spreads forth his hands, but the Schiite 
folds his. The Somiite places before him, as he 
kneels, a pad or bag containing a portion of the sacred 
soil of the Kaaba at Mecca, that his forehead may 
rest upon it as on holy ground ; the Schiite substi¬ 
tutes a portion of the mould from the tombs of his 
martyrs Hassan and Ilossein at Kerbelah. The 
prayers used on these occasions and the portions of 
the Koran recited are in Arabic, and committed to 
memory for the purpose. When the Muezzin calls 
to prayers from the minaret of a mosque, among 
the Persians, who are Schiites, he adds to the usual 
Moslem profession of faith, “There is no God but 
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God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God,” the 
words “ and Ali is the vicar of God." To the ears 
of a Turkish Sonnite these last expressions appear to 
be blasphemous in the extreme, and till his mind 
with the most intense disgust and horror. 

The only pilgrimage enjoined by Islamism is that 
to Mecca, but while many of the Persian Schiires an¬ 
nually resort to that sacred city, many more rest con¬ 
tented with a less laborious pilgrimage. The coun¬ 
try of which Bagdad is the chief city is the holy 
land of the followers of Ali, as having not only been 
the seat of his government and the scene of his mur¬ 
der, but as being a sacred spot watered by the blood 
of many of their martyrs. Hither, accordingly, mul¬ 
titudes of Schiites annually resort, and even carry 
along with them the bodies of their dead relations to 
deposit them in the holy ground. In this region are 
four principal places of resort, the most frequented 
being Kerbelah, where it is believed that Ilossein, 
the second son of Ali, was buried. About thirty 
miles south of this famed place, is Nejitf or Mesliid 
Ali, which is said to be the resting-place of Ali the 
vicar of God. The next place of pilgrimage is 
Kathem, distant about three miles from Bagdad, 
where stands the tomb of the seventh Imam; and 
the fourth and hist is a cave in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad, where the Mahdi or twelfth Imam is said to 
have mysteriously disappeared. 

The Schiites devoutly observe the fast of Ram¬ 
azan, and the various festivals usually kept by the 
other Moslems, but there are several annual celebra¬ 
tions which are peculiar to themselves. One of the 
most prominent of these is a solemn festival in hon¬ 
our of Ali, held on the 21st of the month Ramazan. 
On this occasion, a covered gallery for the accommo¬ 
dation of the chief men is erected, in front of which 
is a kind of pulpit eight feet high, covered with 
cloth. From this pulpit is read, in a mournful voice, 
an eulogium upon Ali, and at the end of each pas¬ 
sage the chief men repeat the imprecation, “ May the 
curse of God be upon the murderer of Ali 1” and all 
the people respond, “ Rather more than less 1” At 
the close of the service a procession is formed, ac¬ 
companied by three camels bearing representations 
of the tombs of Ali, and his two sons Hassan and 
Ilossein. These are followed by three chests cov¬ 
ered with blue cloth, containing the treatises which 
they are said to have written ; horses carrying bows, 
turbans and flags; and men bearing on their heads 
little boxes covered with feathers and flowers, con¬ 
taining the Koran. The procession is cloxed by 
musicians and young men performing a variety of 
dances. 

The first ten days of the month Moharram are de¬ 
voted by the Schiites in Persia to a solemn mourning 
in memory of the death of Ilossein the son of Ali. (See 
Hossein’s Martyrdom, Anniversary of.) Among 
the incidents of this celebration, is the representa¬ 
tion of the marriage of Kassem the son of Hassan 
with the daughter of his uncle Ilossein. A young 

man acts the part of the bride, attired in a rich wed¬ 
ding-dress, and accompanied by her relatives, who 
sing a mournful elegy upon the death of the bride¬ 
groom, who was slain before the marriage was con¬ 
summated. On parting with his bride, Kassem pre¬ 
sents her with a mourning robe, which she puts on. 

At this point in the drama, the people, frantic with 
rage, rush upon the effigy representing the caliph 
Yezid, the destroyer of Ali's family, and tear it in 
pieces. 

Another festival observed by the Persian Schiites, 
is designed to commemorate the death of the 
Caliph Omar. A large platform is erected, on 
which is placed an image of the caliph, as much 
ns possible disfigured and defaced. The people 
address the image in language the most reviling 
and abusive, for having supplanted Ali the law¬ 
ful successor of Mohammed. They then assault the 
image with sticks and stones, and batter it in pieces. 

The inside being hollow and filled with sweetmeats, 
these are scattered among the people, who forthwith 
seize and devour them. The Schiites do not con¬ 
sider themselves specially bound to attend the 
mosques on Friday, which, as is well known, is the 
Mohammedan Sabbath ; and the reason of this 
laxity is, that their last Imam Mahdi having disap¬ 
peared, they have no caliph to conduct their public 
worship. They have, indeed, an Iinatn of the as¬ 
sembly, as he is called, who performs the service on 
Friday at noon, but they look upon his office as 
merely temporary, being designed to continue otdy 
till the missing Imam shall appear. Still, through 
respect for the day, the attendance at prayers on 
Friday is much larger than on any other day of the 
week. 

SCHISM, a causeless and unnecessary separation 
from the church of Christ, or from any portion of it. 

SCHISM BILL (Tiie), an act passed in the reign 
of Queen Anne, rendering nonconformist teachers of 
schools liable to three months’ imprisonment. It 
was also laid down as imperative upon every school¬ 
master, that he should receive the sacrament in the 
Church of England, take the oaths, and teach only 
the Church Catechism. If he should attend a con¬ 
venticle, he was incapacitated and imprisoned. The 
Queen, however, died on the very day that the 
act was to have received her signature, and conse¬ 
quently, though it had passed both houses, it fell to 
the ground. 

SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY, an expression used 
to denote the system of Dii inity taught by a class of 
philosophic thinkers, from the eleventh to the four¬ 
teenth centuries, the distinguishing peculiarity of 
which was the application of logic, dialectics, and 
speculative philosophy in general to Theology. The 
standard guides of the Schoolmen were Aristotle and 
Augustin. When the scholastic system first began 
to be developed, the influence of Aristotle, in so far 
as logic was concerned, was undoubtedly great, but 
in its theological as well as its philosophical aspect, 
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it bore the obvious appearance of being more deeply 
indebted to Plato than to Aristotle. Anselm, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, towards the end of the eleventh 
century, may be regarded as the first of the school¬ 
men, and his profound speculations on the existence 
of God, in opposition to Roscelliu, who seemed to 
convert the Trinity into Tritheisin, stamp him as one 
of the ablest writers of his age. Such, indeed, was 
the effect of his reasoning, that his opponent was 
compelled publicly to recant his heretical opinions. 

From the beginning of the twelfth century, Paris 
was the chief seat of scholastic theology, and among 
the most distinguished of its teachers was the famous 
Abelard. But the progress of the dialectic divinity 
was not a little retarded by the opposition which it 
was doomed to encounter from the saintly Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who was strongly inclined to mystic 
views. The tide now began to turn against the opin¬ 
ions of the schoolmen, and speculative theologians 
sought to support their reasonings by frequent ap¬ 
peals to Holy Scripture and the Christian Fathers. 
Among the most powerful of these orthodox divines 
was Peter Lombard, Master of Sentences, who for 
centuries exercised a marked influence on theological 
learning. In the person of Bernard, mysticism 
had opetdy repudiated Scholasticism; but a school 
arose headed by Hugo of St. Victor, which attempted 
to reconcile the two conflicting systems, uniting the 
contemplation of the mystic with the dialectics of the 
Schoolmen. To the same theological school be¬ 
longed Richard of St. Victor, who first attempted to 
determine scholastically the degrees of mystical in¬ 
tuition. 

The second period of Scholastic Theology was 
characterized by a most exaggerated admiration for 
the philosophy of Aristotle, not only as a sure guide 
in secular teaching, but as capable of being brought 
to bear upon Theological teaching. This new era 
wits introduced by Alexander of Hales, who was fol¬ 
lowed by several men of note, but more particularly by 
Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, who met with 
a powerful opponent in John Duns Scotus, who, by 
his ingenuity and acuteness, earned for himself the 
j title of the Subtle Doctor. 

The third period of the Scholastic Theology, to 
which William Occam belonged, was chiefly remark¬ 
able for the violent contentions which took place 
between the Nominalists and the Realists. In the 
course of this period, the doctrines of the Schoolmen 
sunk in general estimation, and so rapidly did their 
influence decay, that, at the time of the Reformation, 
Scholasticism was glad to hide itself from public 
view, in the recesses of religious houses, where it 
was cherished for a time, as a subject of curious 
speculation, conversant only with pure and unprofit¬ 
able abstractions. 

SCHOLIA, brief grammatical or exegetical notes. 
Sometimes they are found on the margin of manu¬ 
scripts, and at other times either interlined or inserted 
at the close of a book. The Catena Patkum 


(which see), may be adduced as an instance of a col¬ 
lection of Scholia. 

SCHOLIASTS, writers of Scholia , or brief notes 
of passages of Scripture. Many of the ancient Chris¬ 
tian Fathers, particularly the Greek Fathers, wrote 
Scholia, which have come down to us, and show the 
views entertained of the meaning of various portions 
of the Sacred Volume. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. See Pro 
piiets (Schools of the). 

SCHOOLS (Catechetical). See Catechet¬ 
ical Schools. 

SCIIWENKFELDERS, a denomination of Chris¬ 
tians, which arose in Silesia in the sixteenth century. 
It derived its name from its founder, Casper Schwt-nk- 
feld von Ossing, a Silesian knight and counsellor to 
the Duke of Lignitz. At the commencement of the 
Reformation in Germany he took a lively interest in 
the success of the movement, and, while he held the 
chief Reformers in the highest respect, he was not 
prepared to adopt their views without some reserva¬ 
tions. The first point in which he differed from 
them was on the subject of the Eucharist. Thus the 
words of institution, “This is my body,” Schwenk- 
feld proposed to invert, reading them thus, “ My body 
is this," that is, such as this bread, a true and real 
food, nourishing, satisfying, and invigorating the soul. 
And again the words, “ This is my blood,” he inverted 
in the same way, “ My blood is this," that is, such as 
this wine which strengthens and refreshes the heart. 
The second point on which he differed from Luther 
and the other Reformers, was in reference to the effi¬ 
cacy of the divine word. lie denied that the ex¬ 
ternal word possessed any power to enlighten and 
renew the mind, but maintained that all power of 
this kind was to be ascribed to the internal word, 
which in his opinion was Christ himself. A third 
point of difference between Schwenkfeld and the 
Reformers had reference to the human nature of 
Christ, which in its exalted state he would not allow 
to be called a creature or a created substance, being 
united in that glorified state with the divine essence. 

Schwenkfeld, though he was zealous and unwea¬ 
ried in propagating through the press his peculiar 
opinions, often declared bis unwillingness to form a 
separate sect, but after his death, which happened in 
1562, numbers were found to have embraced his 
views in Silesia, his native country. At different 
periods this denomination, which received the name 
of Schwenkfelders, were subjected to severe perse¬ 
cution at the hands of the established clergy, who 
were Lutherans. But amid all opposition, this 
peaceful and pious people steadfastly maintained 
their opinions, and gradually increased in numbers. 
At length having taken deep root in Silesia, and 
become a religious denomination of some importance, 
they attracted the attention of the Jesuits, who de¬ 
spatched missionaries to labour among them with 
the view if possible of converting them to the faith of 
Rome. The Emperor of Austria was at the same time 

































SCIAMANCY—SCOTISTS. 


! induced to publish an edict tliat all parents should 
1 attend regularly upon the ministrations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries, and should bring their children to be 
instructed in the holy Catholic faith under severe 
penalties. In vain did the Sclnvenkfelders appeal to 
the Emperor for toleration and indulgence. At the 
| instigation of the Jesuits, a still har.Jier and more 
' peremptory edict was promulgated, in consequence of 
which, a number of families tied into Saxony in 1725, 
where they remained for eight years, at the end of 
which they emigrated to Altona in Denmark, whence 
they sailed to Pennsylvania, in North America. 

On reaching their Transatlantic home the Sohwenk- 
felders held a festival in gratitude for the divine 
goodness and protection, and since that period (1734), 
this commemorative festival has been annually ob¬ 
served. The sect is chiefly found in different parts 
of Pennsylvania. They are a small body, all of them 
Germans, and accordingly their public worship is con¬ 
ducted in the German language. Their pastors are 
chosen by lot, and being generally a pious and highly 
moral community, they maintain a strict church dis¬ 
cipline. Divine service is regularly held every Sab- 
batli, and on the afternoon of each alternate Sabbath 
a catechetical service is held both for the young and 
old. This denomination of Christians has a service 
in reference to infants which is unknown among 
other religious bodies. As soon as a child is born, a 
preacher or minister is called in to pray for the hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of the child, exhorting the pa¬ 
rents to bring up their offspring in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. A similar service is also 
performed at church as soon as the mother is capable 
of attending with the child. 

SCIAMANCY (Gr. Scia, a shadow, and manteia, 
divination), a species of divination by which it was 
pretended the dead were brought from the shades 
i below. 

SCIRAPHORIA, a festival which was celebrated 
at Athens, in honour of Athena, in the month of 
I Scirophorion. 

SCIRAS, a surname of Athena, under which she 
was worshipped in the island of Salainis. 

| j SCIRON, the god of the north-west wind among 
i the ancient Greeks. 

SCLAVINA, a long gown worn by Romish pil- 
I grims. 

SCOTISTS, a pliilosopliico-religious school which 
arose in the end of the thirteenth and beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It derived its origin from 
John Duns Scot us, one of the ablest of the school¬ 
men. The birth-place of this eminent mediaeval 
philosopher is doubtful, being placed by some in 
1 England, by others in Scotland, and by others 
still in Ireland. lie studied at Paris, attended the 
i ' lectures of Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
and having joined the Franciscans, became a distin¬ 
guished ornament of that order. He died in 1308 at 
i Cologne, where he lmd for some time occupied a chair 
of philosophy. From the remarkable acuteness of 
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his mind, he received the name of the “ Subtle Doc¬ 
tor," and though educated by Thomas Aquinas, he 
arrived at certain conclusions both in philosophy and 
theology which were completely opposed to those of 
his master ; so that, for a long period, the Scotists and 
the Thomist >■ contended with the utmost bitterness 
against each other. Both St. Thomas and Duns 
Scotus set out from the same principles, followed the 
same methods, both of them subordinating philosophy 
to theology as its aim and rule, both taking Aristotle 
as their guide, nevertheless they arrived on almost all 
points at diametrically opposite results. Without 
adopting to its full extent the opinion of Augustin 
and Bonaventura, who considered rational knowledge 
as a ray of divine light, Duns Scotus supposed that 
that kind of knowledge arose indirectly from divine 
illumination, in so far as the human mind discovers 
divine ideas in the objects of which they have been 
the types. Hence all science belongs to theologians. 
The properties even of the triangle are known in a 
more noble manner by divine participation, and by 
those notions of the order of the universe which ex¬ 
press the perfections of God, than by theological de¬ 
monstrations. The Realistic opinions of this phi¬ 
losopher coloured his whole system of thinking. He 
believed in the reality of universal notions, and in 
order to form individuals from tmiversals he believed 
in certain positive entities, which determine the 
peculiar nature of each individual object. These the 
Scot hits termed Haecceities. Thus Peter is an individ¬ 
ual, because the notion of Peter comes to be united in 
him to the notion of humanity. In this way the School¬ 
men resolved the problem of the nature of things. 

Duns Scotus maintained, iu opposition to the 
Thomists, that iu reality the intellectual faculties 
have no separate existence from one another, nor do 
they exist separately from the mind itself. Ilis 
definition of the will is remarkable; he considers it 
as an absolute spontaneity, a free causality. The 
struggle between the Scotists and the Thomists 
turned principally upon Theological questions re¬ 
lative to liberty, grace, and predestination. One 
great question, in particular, was keenly discussed 
by the two rival sects for a long period, and indeed 
still divides the doctors of the Church of Rome at 
the present day, viz. whether the Sacraments confer | 
grace morally or physically ? The physical efficacy of I 
the Sacraments was maintained by the Thomists, 
while their moral efficacy was inculcated by the 
Scotists. The followers of Duns Scotus alleged both j 
original sin and grace to be the invariable attributes 
of all men, and thus they held them to be develop- i 
ments of the spiritual world in the ordinary course 
of Providence. At the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, when the Protestant party had succeeded in 
directing the attention of the Church to these deli¬ 
cate points, the Jesuits adopted the views of the 
Scotists, and contended in favour of them with the 
utmost eagerness against the Dominicans, who had 
imbibed the opinions of the Thomists. 
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SCOTLAND (Established Church of). It is 
difficult to ascertain tlie precise period, at which 
Christianity was first introduced into Scotland. The 
only reference to the subject in the writings of the 
Christian Fathers, is to bo found in the works of 
Tertulliun, who states that those parts of Britain 
which were inaccessible to the Romans had become 
subject to Christ. If by this remark of the Latin Fa¬ 
ther we are to understand that the light of Divine 
truth had penetrated previously to his time, so far as 
to Caledonia, such an event can only be accounted for 
by the fact, that the frequent and severe persecutions 
under the Roman Emperors may have driven some 
Christians to seek an asylum on the remote shores 
of Britain, where they may have employed them¬ 
selves in instructing the Scots and Piets in the 
knowledge of Christianity. It was not until a later 
period, however, that a British Bishop named Niuian 
planted Christianity in the southern provinces of 
the Piets in Scotland. Columbaalso, who earned for 
himself the honourable appellation of the “ Apostle 
of the Highlands," came from Ireland about the 
middle of the sixth Century, and established the gos¬ 
pel in the northern and western portions of the 
Pictish territories. The native country of Columba 
was at that time the seat of numerous monastic in¬ 
stitutions from which missionaries were sent forth to 
diffuse the gospel in unenlightened countries. One 
of the most energetic of these devoted heralds of the 
cross was the Abbot Columba himself, who, fired with 
holy zeal, set sail accompanied by twelve chosen 
companions for Scotland. This interesting mission¬ 
ary band crossed the Irish channel in a small ettr- 
ragli, or wicker boat covered with hides, and landed 
on an island afterwards called Iona, and more recent¬ 
ly Icolmkill. This island is situated on the west of 
Mull, about midway between the territories of the 
Piets and the Caledonians. Here Columba founded 
a monastery, over which he presided with great hon¬ 
our and usefulness for thirty years, encouraging his 
monks to cultivate Biblical literature, and sending 
them forth to carry the glad tidings of the gospel to 
the remotest parts of the north of Scotland. 

At its commencement this great missionary en¬ 
terprise met with but partial success. By persever¬ 
ance and prayer, however, Columba at iength pre¬ 
vailed, and his was the high satisfaction to see not 
only the Pictish territories but almost every district 
of Scotland and its islands renounce idolatry and 
submit themselves to the doctrines of the Cross. 
Religious establishments after the model of Iona 
were speedily.instituted in various places, both on 
the Mainland and the Western Isles; and from these 
valuable seminaries of learning were sent forth 
many eminently able and useful ambassadors of 
Christ. The chief employment of these Culdee ec¬ 
clesiastics comprehended both preaching and teach¬ 
ing, and by their laborious exertions, with the Divine, 
blessing, almost all Scotland, as well as a great part 
of England, was gained over to the Christian faith. 


In the article devoted to a description of the 
Culdees it lots been already shown that they dif¬ 
fered essentially from the Church of Rome both 
in ecclesiastical polity and theological doctrine, 
and offered the most determined resistance to the 
encroachments of Papal supremacy. At an early 
period, accordingly, schemes were devised and set 
on foot for subjecting the Culdees of Scotland to 
the sway of Rome. A few leading ecclesiastics were 
by these means gained over to the Romish Church, 
yet the great body continued boldly to maintain 
their independence of the chair of St. Peter and to 
prosecute their work ns a church submissive only to 
Christ. Hence David I., king of Scotland, who was 
a bigoted supporter of Romanism, found the native 
clergy so opposed to his wishes that he was under 
the necessity of filling up the vacant benefices with 
foreigners. In this way he sought to give the Pa¬ 
pacy an ascendency in Scotland. Long and stren¬ 
uously did the Culdees struggle against the advanc¬ 
ing authority and influence of this ambitious power, 
but so effectually did Rome triumph over all opposi¬ 
tion that in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Culdees disappear from the pages of history, and 
Scotland is found enshrouded in Papal darkness. 
“ The state of religion in Scotland," says the younger 
M'Crie, “immediately before the Reformation, was 
deplorable in the extreme. Owing to the distance 
between us and Rome, it was the more easy for the 
clergy to keep in the minds of the people a super¬ 
stitious veneration for the papal power; and our an¬ 
cestors, who heard of the Pope only in the lofty 
panegyrics of the monks, regarded him as a kind of 
god upon earth. Of Christianity almost nothing re¬ 
mained but the name. An innumerable multitude 
of saints was substituted in the place of Him, who 
is the • One Mediator between God and man.’ The 
exactions made by the priests were most rapacious. 
The beds of the dying were besieged, and their last 
moments disturbed by these harpies, with the view 
of obtaining legacies to their convents. Nor did the 
grave itself put a period to their demands, for no 
sooner had the poor farmer or mechanic breathed 
his last, than the priest came and carried off his 
corpse-present; and if he died rich, his relations 
were sure to be handsomely taxed for masses to re- 
lieve his soul from purgatory. The profligacy of the 
priests and higher clergy was notorious. The or¬ 
dinances of religion were debased; 1 divine service 
was neglected, and, except on festival days, the 
churches (about the demolition of which such an 
outcry has been made by some) were no longer em¬ 
ployed for sacred purposes, but served as sanctuaries 
for malefactors, places of traffic, or resorts for pas¬ 
time.” 1 

In such a state of matters Christianity may almost 
be said to have disappeared from the land. Both 
clergy and people were alike in the deepest spiritual 
ignorance. But the time had now come when, in the 
gracious Providence of God, Scotland was to be res- 
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cued from tlie miserable condition into which she 
had fallen. The Reformation, which had commenced 
in Germany in an early part of the sixteenth century, 
had taken root in various other countries of Europe, 
before it found its way to the distant shores of Scot¬ 
land. It is true, that at a somewhat earlier period 
a spirit of religious reformation had begun to display 
itself in the western districts of Kyle, Garrick, and 
Cunningham, so that the existence of the Lollards 
in these quarters may be traced from the days of 
Wickliffe, to the time of Wisharr. Hut the first 
person who brought the tidings of the Lutheran Re¬ 
formation to Scotland was Patrick Hamilton, a 
young gentleman of noble extraction, who was hon¬ 
oured to seal his testimony with his blood. 

Hamilton’s martyrdom did much for the progress 
of the Reformed cause. It lighted up a flame in 
Scotland which Rome could neither extinguish nor 
even repress. Other martyrs followed. Hamilton, 
Wishart, Wallace and Mill, form the small but hon¬ 
oured band of Christian heroes to whose noble efforts 
under God the origin of the Reformation in Scot¬ 
land is mainly to be traced. Speaking of Mill, the 
historian Spottiswoode remarks : “ This man was the 
last martyr that died in Scotland for religion, and his 
death, the very death of Popery in this realm, for 
thereby the minds of men were so greatly enraged, 
as resolving thereafter openly to profess the truth, 
they did bind themselves by promise and subscrip¬ 
tion to oaths, if any should be called in question for 
matters of religion, at any time after, they should 
take up arms and join in defence of their brethren 
against the tyrannical persecution of the Bishops." 
To the same effect Keith declares, “This man’s death 
proved the death of Popery itself in this realm.” 

But while it might be truly said that in Scotland, 
as 1ms often happened in other countries, “ the 
blood of the martyrs proved the seed of the church,” 
it was a remarkable feature of the Scottish Refor¬ 
mation that its principles were first embraced, not by 
the humble and illiterate classes, but by the flower 
of the nobility and landed gentry. These men, avail¬ 
ing themselves of the high position of influence and 
authority which they occupied, threw the shield of 
their protection over the Reformed preachers, and 
by this means, as well as by encouraging the reading 
ot the Scriptures in the English version, they were 
eminently instrumental in advancing the Reformed 
cause. In their exertions, however, they met with 
the most determined opposition from the Queen Re¬ 
gent, who was a bigoted Romanist. For a time she 
professed to tolerate the new opinions, but at length 
throwing off the mask, she declared herself the open 
enemy of the Protestants, and avowed her resolution 
to crush them by force of arms. 

The first overt act of hostility committed by the 
Queen-Regent was the issuing of a public procla¬ 
mation, “ prohibiting any person from preaching or 
administering the Sacraments without authority from 
the bishops; and commanding all the subjects to 
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celebrate the ensuing feast of Easter, according to 
the rules of the Catholic church." This proclama¬ 
tion, made at the market-cross of Edinburgh,, was 
utterly disregarded, and the Queen, enraged at the 
contempt thrown upon her royal edict, summoned 
four of the Protestant preachers to stand trial before 
the Justiciary court at Stirling on the 10th of May 
1559, for disobeying the Queen’s proclamation, teach¬ 
ing heresy, and exciting sedition among the people. 
The Protestant nobility and gentry saw with pain and 
regret this decided step taken by the monarch, and in 
token of sympathy with their persecuted preachers, 
they resolved to accompany them to Stirling on the 
day appointed. At this crisis of the Protestant cause 
a most opportune event occurred—the arrival of John 
Knox in Scotland, at the invitation of the Lords of the 
Congregation. No sooner did the great Scottish re¬ 
former land at Leith, than the Romish party were 
thrown into the utmost consternation. The provin¬ 
cial council of the clergy happened to be sitting in 
the monastery of the Greyfriars, and while engaged 
in their deliberations, a monk, entering the apartment 
pale with terror, announced, “John Knox is come! 
John Ivuox is come!” Instantly the council, on 
hearing the alarming tidings, broke up and dispersed 
in haste and confusion. The news of Knox’s ar¬ 
rival speedily reached the pulace, and the Queen lost 
no time in proclaiming the dreaded Reformer an out¬ 
law and a rebel. Nothing daunted, he determined 
to present himself at the approaching trial of the 
four ministers at Stirling. With this view, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Dundee, and thence to Perth, where he 
preached a sermon against the idolatry of the mass, 
and the worship of images. An incident followed 
which Ims sometimes been most unjustly referred to 
as throwing discredit both upon the Reformer and 
the Reformation. The details are thus given by the 
elder M'Crie in his ‘ Life of Knox “ Sermon being 
concluded, the audience had quietly dismissed; a 
few idle persons only loitered in the church; when 
an impudent priest, wishing either to try the dispo¬ 
sition of the people, or to show his contempt of the 
doctrine which had just been delivered, uncovered a 
rich altar piece, decorated with images, and prepared 
to celebrate mass. A boy having uttered some ex¬ 
pressions of disapprobation was struck by the priest, 
lie retaliated by throwing a stone at the aggressor, 
which falling on the altar broke one of the images. 
This operated like a signal upon the people present, 
who had sympathized with the boy ; and in the 
course of a few minutes, the altar, images, and all 
the ornaments of the Church, were torn down and 
trampled under foot. The noise soon collected a 
mob, who finding no employment in the Church, by 
a sudden and irresistible impulse flew upon the mon¬ 
asteries; and although the magistrates of the town, 
and the preachers assembled as soon as they heard 
of the riot, yet neither the persuasions of the one nor 
tlie authority of the other could restrain the mob, 
until the houses of the grey and black friars with the 
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costly edifice of the Carthusian monks were laid in 
ruins. None of the gentlemen or sober part of the 
congregation were concerned in this unpremeditated 
tumult; it was wholly confined to the baser inhab¬ 
itants, or as Knox designs them, ‘the rascal mul¬ 
titude.'” 

The Queen gladly availed herself of this un¬ 
toward event to turn the public indignation away 
from herself to the Protestant party. Though a 
mere accidental outburst of the indignation of a mob, 
she represented it as a regular and determined re¬ 
bellion, which called upon her to adopt the most sum¬ 
mary measures for its suppression. With this view, 
accordingly, she assembled an army, and proceeded to 
Perth, threatening to lay waste the town with fire 
j and sword. The Earl of Glencairn, however, and 
the other Lords of the Congregation, acted with such 
promptitude, that on reaching the town, the Queen 
deemed it prudent to enter into a negotiation, where¬ 
by the town was spared and the rioters pardoned. 
But the Protestants had already been deceived by 
the Queen, and, therefore, before quitting Perth, the 
leading nobility and gentry who held reformed opin¬ 
ions, entered into a sacred bond by which the}’ 
pledged themselves to mutual support in the defence 
and promotion of the true religion. At this period 
they began to be termed the Lords of the Congre¬ 
gation. 

The leaders of the Protestant partybeingnow united 
in one common league, took immediate steps for the 
reformation of the church and for setting up the re¬ 
formed religion wherever their influence extended. 
St. Andrews was the place fixed upon for commenc¬ 
ing their operations. There, accordingly, in spite of 
till remonstrances, the Scottish Reformer publicly 
preached on the 10th of June 1559 and the three fol¬ 
lowing days, exposing the errors of popery with un- 
tiinching boldness, and calling upon the authorities 
and the people to cast out the corruptions which had 
been introduced into the church. Nor was the power¬ 
ful appeal of Kuox without effect. The Reformed 
worship was immediately set up in the town, and 
the Romish monasteries were levelled with the 
ground. The example thus set by St. Andrews was 
speedily followed in other parts of Scotland ; and in 
some of the principal towns the monasteries were 
destroyed, the pictures and images were removed 
from the churches, and every remnant of Popery 
rooted out. A decided step was now taken by 
the Scottish metropolis, John Knox having been 
elected by the inhabitants to be their minister. The 
ministerial labours of the Reformer, however, had 
Scarcely begun when "the Queen Regent having 
taken possession of the was thought expedi¬ 

ent that, to save his v&f&ble life, he should retire 
for a time, his place heing/jccttpied by Willock, who 
| was less obnoxious to the Pipish party. Knox set 
out accordingly on a preacliliig tour, ,-uid in less than 
two months he travelled over tile -greater part of 
; Scotland, exciting everywhere a warifi interest in .the 


Protestant cause, and before September 1559, eight 
of the principal towns were provided with pastors, 
while other places remained unprovided owing to 
the scarcity of preachers. In the course of the fol¬ 
lowing year, a free parliament was assembled, which 
formally abolished Popery and substituted the Pro¬ 
testant religion in its place, ratifying and approving 
a Confession of faith submitted to them by the Pro¬ 
testant ministers. Tlius was Protestantism estab¬ 
lished by the Scottish Parliament as the national re¬ 
ligion, even before the Presbyterian church was 
legally recognized. 

The first meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland was held at Edinburgh on the 
20th of December 1560. It consisted of forty mem¬ 
bers, of whom only six were ministers. No modera¬ 
tor was chosen to preside over their deliberations 
during the first seven meetings, and for at least 
twenty years after the Reformation no representative 
of the Sovereign was present in the General Assem¬ 
bly. The church was still unendowed, and the min¬ 
isters were wholly supported by the voluntary contri¬ 
butions of the friends of the true religion. The eccle¬ 
siastical property which had belonged to the Romish 
church was in danger of being seized by the landed 
gentry and appropriated to their own use. To de¬ 
feat as far as possible the shameless rapacity of the 
nobles and landlords, the Protestant ministers, headed 
by Knox, urged that a considerable proportion of the 
forfeited property should be devoted to the support 
of the poor, the education of the people, and the 
maintenance of a pure gospel ministry in the land. 
Such valuable suggestions, however, had little effect 
on the Privy Council, who came to the resolution to 
divide the revenues of the church into three parts, 
two of them to be given to the ejected prelates dur¬ 
ing their lives, and the third to be divided between 
the court and the Protestant ministers. Yet even 
this small sum reserved for the preachers of the true 
gospel, was neither fully nor regularly paid. 

About this time the first Book of Discipline was pre¬ 
pared and laid before the Privy Council, hut having 
been keenly opposed by some of the nobles, it was 
never formally ratified, though regarded by the 
Church as one of her standards. 

The constitution of the Reformed Church of Scot¬ 
land, as set forth in the First Book of Discipline, was 
strictly Presbyterian. “ It recognises," saystheyoung- 
er M'Crie, “ four classes of ordinary ami permanent 
office-bearers,—the pastor, the doctor, the elder, and 
the deacon. The two former are distinguished 
merely by the different work assigned to them,—the 
pastor being appointed to preach and administer the 
sacraments, while the doctor’s office was simply 
theological and academical. The elder was a spirit¬ 
ual officer, ordained to assist, in the discipline and 
government of the Church, those ‘ who laboured in 
word and doctrine and to the deacon was assigned, 
as of old, the oversight of the revenues of the Church 
and the care of the poor. The affairs of eacli con- 
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gregatiou were managed by the kirk-session, which 
was composed of the pastor, elders, and deacons; the 
weekly exercise, afterwards converted into the Pres¬ 
bytery, took cognisance of those which concerned 
the neighbouring churches; the Provincial Synod 
attended to the wider interests of the churches with¬ 
in their bounds; and the General Assembly, which 
was composed of ministers and elders, commissioned 
from the different parts of the kingdom, and which 
met twice or thrice a-year, attended to the general 
interests of the National Church. These were the 
general features of the system, in the formation of 
which it was the study of our reformers to imitate, 
as closely as possible, the model of the primitive 
churches exhibited in the New Testament; while, in 
all the subordinate details of their discipline, they 
steadily kept in view the apostolic rule, ‘ Let all 
things be done unto edification.’ Though shackled, 
in point of practice, by the imperfect provision made 
for the settlement of churches, and labouring under 
the disadvantage of not having obtained a civil ratifi¬ 
cation to their discipline, which would have settled 
the point at once, they yet declare it as a principle 
founded on the Word of God, that 1 it appertaineth to 
the people, and to every several congregation, to 
elect their own minister.' Indeed, from its very in¬ 
fancy, the Church of Scotland was, essentially and 
pre-eminently, the Church of the People. The in¬ 
terests of the people were consulted in all its ar¬ 
rangements; and the people, on their part, who had 
been mainly instrumental in its erection, felt deeply 
interested in its preservation. They watered the 
roots of their beloved Church with their blood ; and 
when it ‘ waxed a great tree,’ and they were per¬ 
mitted to lodge under the shadow of its branches, 
they surveyed it with the fond pride of men who felt 
that they had a share in its privileges, and therefore 
an interest in its prosperity." 

The Protestant ministers being as yet few in 
number, it was found necessary to resort to a tem¬ 
porary expedient, until the Presbyterial system should 
be organized. This was the establishment of a class 
of ecclesiastical officers called Superintendents, who 
were appointed to take the spiritual charge of a large 
district of country, preaching in vacant parishes, 
planting churches, and inspecting the ministers and 
readers within their bounds. In the discharge of these 
multifarious duties, the Superintendents were ac¬ 
countable to the General Assembly, and at each an¬ 
nual meeting of that supreme court they were bound 
to report diligence. It has sometimes been alleged 
by Episcopalian writers that these officers were in 
almost every respect identical with bishops, but in¬ 
stead of being vested with such authority over their 
brethren, as could in any sense be considered as epis¬ 
copal, the clmrch refused to accede to them the name 
of bishops, and they were regarded as in all respects 
on a footing with other ministers, with the single ex¬ 
ception that a greater amount of labour was assigned 
to them. Nor was the existence of the office of 


superintendent of long duration, for on the death of Ij 
' the first incumbents it gradually ceased, its powers 
being vested in Presbyteries as they came to be 
formed. 

Scarcely bad the Reformation been established in 
Scotland, when the arrival of Queen Mary from 
France awakened the utmost anxiety among the 
Protestant ministers and people. Knowing that she 
had been educated as a strict Romanist, and had been 
the wife of the French Dauphin, they naturally fear¬ 
ed that she would use her most strenuous exertions 
to bring back Iter Scottish subjects to the obedience 
of the Romish See. Notwithstanding these fears 
and suspicions, her arrival at Leith in August 1561, 
was hailed by the inhabitants both of Edinburgh and 
Leith with acclamations of joy. One of her first 
acts on landing, was to order the celebration of mass 
in her own private chapel. Such a step was viewed 
by many as ominous; but the people, and even the 
Lords of the Congregation themselves, were disposed 
to look upon the movements of the young Queen 
with tenderness, and to excuse the strong attachment 
which she showed to her own religion. Knox, how¬ 
ever, the intrepid reformer, instead of palliating the 
Popish leanings of Mary, denounced from the pulpit 
the idolatry of the mass, and though she endeavoured 
to remonstrate with him in private on his audacity 
in opposing the Church of Rome, she was utterly 
unsuccessful in producing even the slightest change 
on the opinions of this resolute defender of the Pro¬ 
testant faith. The proud and self-willed Queen of 
Scot8 could ill brook the powerful rebukes of the 
Reformer, more especially when he protested against 
her marriage with Darnley. She had sufficient in¬ 
fluence witli the nobles to gain over a parly, who 
eagerly espoused her cause. Mass was now openly 
celebrated; and Knox was accused of high treason, 
and exposed to such imminent danger, that at the 
advice of his friends he left Edinburgh for a time. 

The infatuated conduct of the Queen soon altered 
the whole aspect of affairs. The murder of Darnley 
and her marriage with Bothwell, his murderer, led 
to a complete change of government. The Protes¬ 
tant nobles were restored to power, and Mary was 
compelled to abdicate the throne and take refuge in 
England, when her infant sou was proclaimed King 
of Scotland, under the title of James VI. Knox 
now returned to Edinburgh and resumed his minis¬ 
terial labours, in which lie was officially aided by bis 
colleague, John Craig. Rut the valuable life of the 
Reformer soon came to a close. Having been seized 
with an attack of apoplexy, he-'was incapacitated 
from pulpit work; and-after lingering for a short 
time, he died on the -*$> *>< N ovember, 1572. At 
the death of this eminent champion of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Scotland, tire Clpucb of Scotland was far 
from being in a settled at£te. Her form of govern¬ 
ment, as laid dmvn in the First Rook of Discipline, 
had been st rifctly' -P-resliy t evian ; but an attempt was 
now made to introduce Episcopacy, at least in so far 
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I as the titles of archbishop, bishop, and other digni¬ 
taries were concerned. A few superintendents and 
other ministers endeavoured to effect this change, 
but the General Assembly condemned the innova¬ 
tion ; and though bishops were appointed through 
the influence of Morton and some of the other nobles, 
they were contemptuously styled Tulc/tan Bishops , 
having only the title, and little or nothing more. 
Still the introduction of these nominal dignitaries 
threatened seriously to endanger the future peace of 
the Church. Throughout the whole period of Mor¬ 
ton’s regency, indeed, which extended from 1572 to 
1578, the Court was engaged in an incessant struggle 
with the Church, to prevail upon it to submit to this 
modified form of Episcopacy. Not a few of the 
Scots ministers bad scarcely sufficient boldness to 
resist the measures of the Court; and in all proba¬ 
bility, had it not been for n small number of active 
and energetic spirits, the Church would have suc¬ 
cumbed and surrendered her independence without 
a struggle. 

In the midst of the keen contention which was 
now carried forward between the Court and the 
Church, the former being in favour of Episcopacy, 
and the latter of Presbytery, another champion of the 
Reformation, who had been residing for ten years on 
the Continent, arrived in Scotland. This was An¬ 
drew Melville, one of the ablest and most accom¬ 
plished men of his day, who was honoured to be a 
powerful instrument in advancing the cause both of 
the religion and literature of his native country. In 
the affairs of the Church, more especially, he took a 
prominent part, being one of those who were chiefly 
concerned in the composition of the Second Book of 
Discipline, which received the sanction of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly in 1578. This valuable work, which 
is still recognized as one of the standards of the 
Church of Scotland, defines the government of the 
Church with still greater exactness than the First 
Book of Discipline. In particular, it points out the 
line of demarcation between the power of the State 
and that of the Church, claiming for each of them 
an independent authority within the limits of its 
own jurisdiction. It asserts also the right of Church 
courts to settle business without being subject to 
the interference of the civil power. The Courts of 
the Church are declared to be Kirk-Sessions, Pres¬ 
byteries. Synods, and General Assemblies. Pastors 
or teaching Presbyters are declared to be the highest 
officers in the church, diocesan bishops or pastors of 
pastors being utterly disowned. No ministers are to 
be intruded contrary to the will of the congregation; 
and accordingly lay patronage is objected to as too 
often leading to such intrusion. These and the other 
great leading principles of the system of church gov¬ 
ernment and discipline laid down in the Second Book 
of Discipline, are generally regarded by Presbyterians 
as founded on the Word of God, and therefore of 
Divine origin. 

At the early age of twelve, James VI. was per- 
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snaded to dispense with the regency, and to take the 
reins of government into his own hands, in the 
year which followed his accession to the throne, the 
youthful monarch gave a very gratifying proof of 
his attachment to the Protestant cause by agreeing 
to the National Covenant. In consenting to this 
solemn deed, he made a formal abjuration of Popery, 
and an engagement to support the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, an act which was all the more gratifying to the 
Scottish people as a very general dread existed among 
them that an influential party of the nobles, headed 
by the Earl of Arran, was plotting the re-introduc¬ 
tion of Popery. No sooner, accordingly, did James 
and his household swear to and subscribe the Na¬ 
tional Covenant, than all classes throughout the 
kingdom hastened to append their names to the 
same sacred bond. 

About this time a sharp dispute arose between the 
Court and the General Assembly, arising out of the 
acceptance of the nominal archbishopric of Glasgow 
by Robert Montgomery, minister of Stirling. This 
altercation lasted for some time, and led to a collision 
between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 
The Church was resolved to assert her independence, 
and went so far in this direction as to pronounce 
upon Montgomery the sentence of excommunication. 
This was followed by the most unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. "The Presbytery of Glasgow having met 
to carry this judgment into effect, Montgomery en¬ 
tered the place in which they were assembled, with 
the magistrates and an armed force to stop their pro¬ 
cedure. The Moderator, refusing to obey the man¬ 
date, was forcibly pulled from his chair by the pro¬ 
vost, who tore his beard, struck out one of his teeth 
by a blow on the face, and committed him to the tol- 
booth. In spite of this, however, the Presbytery 
continued sitting, and remitted the case to the Pres¬ 
bytery of Edinburgh, who appointed Mr. John 
Davidson, who had now returned to Scotland, and 
was settled at Liberton, to excommunicate Mont¬ 
gomery. The Court stormed and threatened, but 
the intrepid young minister boldly pronounced the 
sentence before a large auditory, and it was intimated 
on the succeeding Sabbath in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and many of the adjoining churches.” 

ft seemed to be the great aim of Janies to estab- | 
lish in Scotland an episcopal hierarchy, but his | 
wishes met with the most determined resistance 
both from ministers and people. At length, in 1590, 
he professed to have become a convert to Presby¬ 
terianism ; and in the General Assembly of that 
year, he pronounced a highly coloured eulogy upon 
the Church of Scotland, declaring it to be "the 
purest Kirk in the world.” The effect upon the 
Assembly of such an unexpected outburst on the 
part of the king was such, that “ there was nothing 
heard for a quarter of an hour but praising God and 
praying for the king.” 

In June, 1592, the Scottish Parliament passed an 
act which to this day continues to be regarded as 
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the legal charter of the Church of Scotland, inasmuch 
as it formally restored the Presbyterian form of 
church government by Sessions, Presbyteries, pro¬ 
vincial Synods, and General Assemblies, thus giving 
the civil sanction to her ecclesiastical constitution. 
This important act met with considerable resistance, 
and the king gave the royal assent with some hesi¬ 
tation; but when passed, it was hailed by the people 
of Scotland generally as being the civil establishment 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Amid its 
outward prosperity, the Church was visibly declining 
in inward vitality. To remedy this unhappy state 
of matters, the General Assembly of 1593 appointed 
a commission for the general visitation of Presby¬ 
teries. A proposal was also made and cordially 
agreed to, that the National Covenant should be 
solemnly renewed. This transaction took place in 
the Little Church of Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the 
30th of March, 1596; and as a great number of the 
ministers were absent, the Assembly appointed it 
to be repeated in the different synods and presby¬ 
teries, and afterwards extended to the congregations. 

The ordinance was readily obeyed throughout the 
whole country, and the Scottish people bound them¬ 
selves by a solemn oath to uphold the cause of God 
and of truth. James was at heart a bitter enemy of 
Presbytery, chieHy because, from its very nature, it 
asserted the spiritual independence of the Church. 

I In such circumstances, it is not at all surprising that 
' the monarch and the clergy were completely at vari- 
1 ance, or that the pulpits should resound from Sabbath 
to Sabbath witli tlie strongest denunciations of the 
royal proceedings. The object which the king 
steadily cherished, and which he at length accom¬ 
plished, was the overthrow of the Presbyterian 
polity. His first attempt with this view was to 
deceive the clergy as to his plans. In the most 
plausible spirit, accordingly, be prevailed upon the 
General Assembly to appoint commissioners, with 
whom lie might advise on church affairs. lie next 
persuaded the Parliament to declare Prelacy to be the 
third estate of the realm, and to concede to bishops 
the right of voting in Parliament. The monarch, 

I however, had some difficulty in obtaining the con¬ 
sent of the Church to this measure, which several of 
the more sagacious among the clergy viewed in no 
other light than as a covert attempt to introduce 
Episcopacy. At length, in 1598, an Assembly con- 
1 vened at Dundee, yielded the point, and agreed, by 
a majority of ten, to the clergy having a vote in 
Parliament. Put though the crafty sovereign seemed 
to have gained his object, a considerable period 
elapsed before be could summon courage to consti¬ 
tute bishops; and at last, in 1600, he quietly ap¬ 
pointed three ministers to the vacant bishoprics of 
Iloss, Aberdeen, and Caithness, who, in the face of 
the general opinion of tlie clergy, sat and voted in 
the ensuing Parliament as the third estate of the 
I realm. 

James, having now succeeded in establishing 
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bishops in Scotland, directed his next efforts to 
procure their acknowledgment by the Church. 
This, however, was no easy matter, involving as it 
did the destruction of the freedom of the General 
Assemblies. According to the Act of Parliament, 
1592, the time and place of meeting were to be ar¬ 
ranged by the preceding Assembly with the consent 
of the king. In opposition to this Act, James had 
on several occasions changed the time of meeting at 
his pleasure; and at last, the Assembly which should 
have met at Aberdeen in July, 1605, was inde6nitely 
prorogued. This decided infringement on the liberty 
of Assemblies excited the utmost alarm in the minds 
of the clergy; and a few of them having met at 
Aberdeen, constituted an Assembly. Notice of the 
intended movement having reached the King, he 
despatched a letter to his commissioner, authorizing 
him to dissolve the meeting, on the ground that it 
had not been called by his majesty. The meeting 
took place, and a moderator was chosen; hut while 
engaged in reading the king's letter, a messenger al¬ 
arms appeared, ordering them, in the king's name, to 
dissolve, on pain of rebellion. The brethren present 
were ready to obey the royal orders, and to dissolve, 
if the commissioner would appoint the time and 
place for the next meeting. On his refusing to do 
so, the moderator, at the request of the brethren, 
appointed the next Assembly to meet in Aberdeen, 
on the last Tuesday of September following. Thus 
broke up the famous Aberdeen Assembly, which led 
to the persecution of several of the faithful ministers, 
who were ready to maintain to the last the spiritual i 
independence of the Church. 

The king having thus driven into banishment 
some of the most devoted Presbyterian ministers, 
resolved gradually to carry out his favourite scheme 
—the introduction of Prelacy into Scotland. In 
pursuance of this object he proposed to confer upon 
the bishops the office of constant moderators, thus 
bestowing upon them the power to preside in all 
meetings of church courts. To ibis proposal the 
utmost resistance was offered in various parts of the 
country, and many disgraceful scenes were enacted 
in consequence of this interference of the monarch 
with the proper judicatories of the Church. At 
length, however, in 1610, the General Assembly, in 
a meeting held at Glasgow, was so far controlled by 
royal influence that it gave its formal consent to the 
recognition of the bishops as moderators of diocesan 
synods, conceding to them the power of ordaining 
and deposing ministers, and visiting all the churches 
within their respective dioceses. Presbyterian .writ- 
ers uniformly allege that this,.reccption of diocesan 
bishops by the Glasgow Assembly was effected by 
the most notorious bribery and intimidation. Yet 
even those ministers who were thus won over to 
support the royal plans bad no idea of admitting the 
•divine right of Episcopacy, but, on the contrary, 
they seem to have tlattered themselves that Presby¬ 
tery would still be maintained in all its former effi- 
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deucy, with tlie single modification, which they re¬ 
garded as unimportant, that the bishops would pre¬ 
side as moderators in the courts of the church. 

It was felt, however, by the king and his party, 
that an important step had been gained, and no 
sooner, accordingly, had the Assembly at Glasgow 
closed its sittings than three of the bishops hastened 
to London and received Episcopal ordination from 
the English prelates, after which they returned to 
Scotland entitled, as they imagined, to exercise au¬ 
thority over their brethren in virtue of a divine right 
connected with their consecration. But their au¬ 
thority met with little respect either from ministers 
or people; and the king, finding that his bishops 
were unable to exercise spiritual authority, invested 
them with civil power. With this view he set up a 
new tribunal called the High Commission Court, 
which was authorized to receive appeals from any 
church court, to try clerical delinquents who might 
dare to oppose the established order of the church, 
and, on finding them guilty, to depose and excom¬ 
municate or to line and imprison them. But these 
powers, partly civil, partly ecclesiastical, it was 
judged expedient to refrain from exercising; and 
though the meetings of the General Assembly were 
meanwhile suspended, the other courts of the church 
continued to conduct their business in their usual 
way without interruption for several years. 

The quietness and order which now prevailed in 
Scotland was mistaken by James for implicit sub¬ 
mission to his episcopal arrangements, lie resolved 
therefore to .advance another step towards destroying 
Presbytery, and rendering the ecclesiastical arrange¬ 
ments of his northern in all respects identical with 
those of his southern dominions. Having paid a 
visit to Scotland in 1617 he took up his residence 
for a time at Holyrood Palace. To prepare for his 
reception he had given orders to repair the chapel, 
to introduce an organ, and to set up gilded wooden 
statues of the Twelve Apostles. This was too much 
for the people, who began to express their discontent 
in ill-concealed murmurs. At the urgent entreaties 
of the bishops his majesty dispensed with the gilded 
statues, but, in obedience to the royal will, the Eng¬ 
lish Liturgy and all the other Episcopal forms were, 
for the first time since the Reformation, observed 
within the venerable precincts of Holyrood. 

Not contented with thus publicly showing his per¬ 
sonal preference for the ceremonies of the Episcopal 
church, the king had no sooner arrived in Scotland 
than he prevailed upon the parliament to pass an 
article declaring that “whatsoever his majesty should 
determine in the external government of the church, 
with the advice of the bishops and a competent num¬ 
ber of the ministry, should have the strength of a 
law." Such an enactment naturally excited the fears 
of the clergy, who accordingly, in considerable num¬ 
bers. hastened to draw up an earnest supplication to 
the king and parliament on the subject. This docu¬ 
ment, though never formally presented, fell into the 


hands of the king, who, enraged at the opposition 
unexpectedly offered to his plans, threw out volleys 
of indignation against the bishops for having de¬ 
ceived him with false representations as to the state 
of feeling on the part of the ministers. 

In the face of all opposition, James was deter¬ 
mined to make every attempt to gain his object. 
With this view he called a meeting of the clergy at 
St. Andrews, where he proposed five articles of con¬ 
formity to Episcopal ceremonies, which were agreed 
upon the following year at Perth, and are on that 
account usually known by the name of the Arti¬ 
cles of Perth (which see)_. These articles, which 
led to much confusion and disorder both in the 
church and country, were as follows: (1.) Kneeling 
at the Lord's Supper; (2.) The observance of certain 
holidays, viz., Christ mas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascen¬ 
sion, and Pentecost; (3.) Episcopal confirmation; 
(4.) Private baptism ; (5.) Private communicating. 
These innovations on the forms of public worship in 
the Presbyterian church were regarded as unsanc¬ 
tioned by the Word of God, and serious apprehen¬ 
sions were entertained that they might be imposed 
on the consciences of both ministers and people 
under civil penalties. Nor were the fears of the 
Presbyterian ministers on this head groundless. In 
a short time the obnoxious Articles of Perth received 
the sanction of the privy council, and in July 1621 
they were ratified by parliament, and thus became 
the law of the land. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century reli¬ 
gion was at a low ebb in many parts of Scotland, and 
some of the most faithful ministers of Christ were 
banished for their resistance to the Episcopal cere¬ 
monies which the king had forced upon the country. 
Amid the spiritual desolation which thus prevailed 
in various districts of the land, a remarkable spirit of 
prayer was poured out upon the pious, followed by 
two great revivals of religion, which took place, the 
one at Stewarton in 1625, and the other at the Ivirk 
of Shotts in 1630. Such seasons of refreshing from 
the Lord's presence were gladly welcomed by a large 
body of godly men wbo had been long mourning in 
secret over the persecutions to which the friends of 
Presbytery were exposed. Many were the prayers 
which ascended to heaven for the delivevance of the 
church and nation. But though times of awaken¬ 
ing were graciously sent to sustain the drooping 
hearts of the Lord’s people, their trials were destined 
to be still more severe than they had yet been. 
The death of James, and the succession of his son, 
Charles I., to the throne, instead of mitigating, only 
aggravated the troubles of the Scottish church and 
people. From the commencement of his reign the 
new king was even more arbitrary, faithless, and un¬ 
principled than his father. Restrained neither by 
conscience nor a regard to constitutional principles, 
he was not long in showing a settled determination 
to trample on the liberties, both civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical, of his subjects. Notwithstanding the persever- 
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ing hostility which had been manifested in Scotland 
during the reign of James to the forms and cere¬ 
monies of Episcopacy, Charles was no sooner crowned 
sovereign of that ancient kingdom than he openly 
avowed himself the decided enemy of Presbyterian¬ 
ism, and accordingly the joy with which he had been 
welcomed tit his coronation was exchanged for sor¬ 
row and indignation. 

Thirty years had now elapsed since Episcopacy 
had been established in Scotland, and yet the people 
were no more reconciled to it than at the first. Nay, 
so imprudently had the bishops and the clergy con¬ 
ducted themselves In their dealings with the flocks 
on which they had been obtruded, that the antipathy 
of all classes to the lordly prelates was evidently 
every day on the increase. In this irritated state of 
the public mind, however, Charles was infatuated 
enough to take steps for introducing, not the English 
liturgy or Book of Common Prayer, which the Scots 
would have been unwilling to receive, objecting as 
they did to all fixed forms of prayer, but an Anglo- 
Popish service-book, prepared by Laud himself for 
the special benefit of the people of Scotland. De¬ 
termined to thrust this liturgy upon the Church of 
Scotland, the king issued an injunction to every 
minister to procure two copies of land's liturgy for 
the use of his congregation upon pain of deprivation. 
This expression of the royal will was followed by an 
order from the king and council that the new liturgy 
should be rend in all the churches. 

The 23d July, 1637, was the day appointed for 
commencing the use of the service-book. It was a 
Sabbath, and the High Church of St. Giles was 
crowded with a vast multitude of people prepared to 
denounce the reading of the obnoxious liturgy. The 
service was conducted on that occasion by the dean 
of Edinburgh, but no sooner had he begun to read 
than his voice was drowned amid the shouts of the 
indignant audience. The opposition, however, was 
not limited to words. An old woman named Janet 
Geddes, infuriated at the audacity of the dean, threw 
with violence at his head the stool on which she lmd 
been sitting. Her example was followed by others, 
and such was the confusion which prevailed, that 
the service was interrupted and the audience be¬ 
came a tumultuous mob. The example thus set 
by Edinburgh was rapidly followed throughout the 
country; and so general was the opposition both 
among the common people and the gentry, that 
it was found necessary to suspend the use of the 
liturgy. A numerously signed supplication was for¬ 
warded to the king for the suppression of the ser¬ 
vice-book. But his majesty was inexorable. In¬ 
stead of yielding to the petition of his Scottish sub¬ 
jects, he issued a new proclamation enjoining the 
use of Laud's liturgy and condemning the whole pro¬ 
ceedings of the-supplicants. Matters had now be¬ 
come so critical that it was judged expedient by the 
zealous Presbyterians to renew the national cove¬ 
nant, with some additions applicable to.the present 


circumstances. This solemn act was accordingly 
performed in the Greyfriars’ Church at Edinburgh, 
on the 1st of March, 1638; and, as Livingstone in¬ 
forms us, “ through the whole land, excepting the 
professed Papists and some few who adhered to the 
prelates, people universally entered into the cove¬ 
nant of God.” Men of all classes hastened to ap¬ 
pend their names to the sacred bond, and its strenu¬ 
ous supporters, now become a powerful body identical 
with the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
were known by the name of Covenanters, and ac¬ 
cordingly their history has been already traced in 
the article bearing that title down to the Revolution 
in 1G88. 

During the reigns of James and the first Charles 
the ruling motive of action in dealing with the Church 
of Scotland appears to have been the establishment 
of Episcopacy instead of Presbytery, but in the 
gloomy period which elapsed between the Restora¬ 
tion and the Revolution, the ultimate design of the 
rulers was to reduce Scotland under the sway of 
Rome. Both Charles II. and James II. had a de- j 
cided leaning to Popery, not so much from consci¬ 
entious regard to it as a system of belief, but as 
being, in their opinion, more favourable than Pro¬ 
testantism to absolute power. The Revolution, 
however, effected a complete change in the whole 
aspect of affairs, and secured the civil and religious 
liberties of the country. With all its defects, 
the Revolution Settlement (which see) brought ' 
inestimable blessings to the Scottish people. In 
the parliament of Scotland an act was passed “ abol¬ 
ishing Prelacy and all superiority of any office in 
the church in this kingdom above presbyters." 
Those acts of parliament also which had been passed 
in the reign of Charles 11. for the establishment of 
Prelacy were rescinded. The Presbyterian minis¬ 
ters, who to the number of four hundred had been 
ejected for their hostility to Prelacy, were now per¬ 
mitted to return to their flocks, but so busy had 
death been in the interval with this noble baud of 
faithful men that only about sixty were found to 
have survived to witness the restoration of Presby¬ 
tery. 

At this period the Church of Scotland consisted of 
two opposite parties who could scarcely be expected to 
act in harmony—the prelatic clergy and the restored 
Presbyterians. William was no doubt personally fa¬ 
vourable to Presbytery, but being desirous to effects 
complete union between England and Scotland he was 
earnestly anxious to persuade the latter country to 
consent to a modified Episcopacy. “ For that rea¬ 
son,” to use the words of Dr. Hetherington in his 
‘History of the Church of Scotland,’ “lie abstained 
from a full recognition of Presbytery in Scotland at. 
first, waiting to try the effect of returning peace to 
produce unanimity; and when he did consent to the 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church in Scot¬ 
land, he Refused to do so on the ground of its being 
of Divine institution, and consented simply because 
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it was‘most agreeable to the inclinations of the peo¬ 
ple.’ The same course of policy led him to desire 
in Scotland itself- a union of the prelatic clergy of 
the two preceding reigns and the restored Presby¬ 
terians; though, bow he could expect any degree of 
cordiality to subsist between humbled and fangless 
persecutors, and their rescued yet wounded and still 
bleeding victims, it is not easy to imagine. By pro¬ 
secuting this specious yet most baneful policy, dic¬ 
tated no doubt by that great deceiver of the world's 
sages and statesmen, expediency, William both alien¬ 
ated and so far paralysed bis Presbyterian friends, 
to whom chiefly he owed the British crown, left 
power in the hands of enemies and traitors, and ex¬ 
cited those feelings of discontent in the minds of the 
one party and turbulent anticipations of change and 
counter-revolution in the other, by which his whole 
reign was rendered a scene of distraction and tur¬ 
moil.” 

The prelatic clergy, unwilling to acknowledge the 
government of William and Mary, bold secret cor¬ 
respondence with James in his exile, and were even 
discovered to be using their utmost endeavours to 
supply him both with men and money. A large num¬ 
ber of the delinquents were tried by the privy coun¬ 
cil for this offence, and deprived of their beneiices. 
The conduct of the prelatists in supporting the Jaco¬ 
bite party opened the eyes of William to the true 
state of matters, and he resolved accordingly to fa¬ 
vour the sound Presbyterians. He commenced with 
procuring an act to be passed rescinding the Act of 
Supremacy, following it up by another restoring to 
their churches those of the Presbyterian ministers 
who had been ejected since the 1st of January 1661, 
and making way for them by the removal of the 
prelatic incumbents. But the most important of 
those acts which were passed in 1690 was an 
act “ ratifying the Confession of Faith and settling 
Presbyterian Church government." Lay patronage 
also was abolished, and it was enacted, “ that in the 
case of the vacancy of any parish, the heritors of 
the said parish being Protestants, the elders are to 
name and propose the person to the whole congre¬ 
gation, to be either approven or disapprove!! by 
them." It was required of the people, however, 
that they should state their reasons if they disap¬ 
proved, which reasons were to be judged of by the 
Presbytery. See Patronage in Scotland. To 
reconcile the patrons to the loss of their rights the 
sum of six hundred merks was assigned as an equi¬ 
valent, on the receipt of which the patron was bound 
to renounce the patronage in favour of the parish. 

Thus was the Presbyterian church once more re¬ 
established in Scotland, and on the 16th October, 
1690, the General Assembly was convened for the 
first time after an interval of forty years. The cler¬ 
gy were divided into three parties, the largest of 
which consisted of those who had conformed to Pre¬ 
lacy, and whom William was disposed to favour. 
The admission of such men into the church of Scot¬ 


land was one of the most fatal steps which could 
have been taken, paralyzing her energies and weak¬ 
ening her influence to a most lamentable extent. 

Both the king and the clergy indeed sought peace 
at the expense of principle, losing sight altogether of 
the Second Reformation and the National Covenants. 

The Covenanters alone were firm and unflinching, 
and stood aloof from the Church, censuring her 
strongly for her want of faithfulness and zeal. 

From the commencement of his reign William had 
set his heart upon securing the admission of the pre¬ 
latic clergy into the Scottish Church in constantly 
increasing numbers. Ilis scheme for this purpose, 
which was based upon a compromise, proved utterly 
unsuccessful. He openly declared his royal pleasure 
that the Episcopalian clergy who were willing to 
sign the Confession of Faith should not only retain 
their churches and benefices, but also be admitted to 
sit and act in church judicatories. The Church, 
however, though quite ready to accord with the 
wishes of the king in the former point, refused to 
submit in the latter; and although the royal com¬ 
missioner, finding that the wishes of the king were 
not granted to their full extent, summarily dissolved 
the assembly without naming a day for the meeting 
of another, the moderator declared the intrinsic power 
of the church to meet in the name of Christ, its only 
Head, and accordingly appointed a day for its next 
meeting. The rashness of the king on the one hand 
in thus venturing to interfere with the liberties of 
the Church, and the firmness of the ministers on the 
other in asserting their independence, gave rise to 
great excitement throughout the country. But Wil¬ 
liam was not to be shaken in his purpose, and there¬ 
fore he caused an act of parliament to be passed ‘‘for 
settling the peace and quiet of the Church," the ob¬ 
ject of which was not to compel the Assembly to 
admit the prelatic ministers, but to secure them in 
the possession of their churches, manses, and sti¬ 
pends. The injurious effects of this act were not 
immediately apparent, but in course of time it was 
found to give rise to the admission into the Church ^ 1 
of a class of ministers who were not only indifferent 
to Presbyterian principles, but even strangers to vital 
godliness. 

To avoid an immediate collision with the State the 
Church held no Assembly during the year 1693, and 
in the prospect of the meeting of that court in March j 
of the year following, the ministers applied to the i 
privy council to be exempted from taking the oaths 
of allegiance and assurance. This request, however, 
was refused, and a royal order was issued that no 
member should be allowed to take his seat until lie 
had taken the oaths. Matters were now to all ap¬ 
pearance in a critical condition, the ministers being 
fully determined not to take the oaths, and yet to 
hold an Assembly. The king was equally resolme 
that his orders in regard to the oaths should be 
obeyed. A collision was evidently at hand, but 
through the prompt nud earnest interposition of Car- 
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stairs, the king’s chaplain, the calamity was averted 
by the declaration on the part of his majesty of his 
willingness to dispense with putting the oaths to the 
ministers. Thus was the Church of Scotland saved 
even at the eleventh hour from one of those unhappy 
collisions with the civil authorities which have threat¬ 
ened to disturb her stability and peace at various 
periods of her eventful history. 

In gratitude perhaps for the timely concession 
made by the king to the claims of the Church, an 
act wits passed by the Assembly of 1694, giving all 
the facility that could be desired to the admission 
into ministerial communion of the ministers who 
had conformed to Prelacy. At the same time 
much attention began to be directed to the spiritual 
destitution which prevailed in various parts of the 
country, more especially in the Highland counties. 
Nor was William an indifferent spectator of the 
laudable exertions of the Church, but, on the con¬ 
trary, he seconded their benevolent efforts by pro¬ 
curing an act of parliament establishing a school in 
every parish throughout, the whole kingdom. 

The Church of Scotland now directed her most 
strenuous exertions towards the promotion of vital 
religion among all classes of the community. The 
death of King William, however, and the accession 
of Queen Anne, gave rise to serious apprehensions 
lest the best interests both of the church and country 
might be endangered. In the first parliament which 
met after the new sovereign had ascended the throne 
an act was passed securing the Protestant religion 
and the Presbyterian Church government. The 
Church also confidently set itself to devise measures 
for promoting its own internal purity and efficiency. 

Public attention was now turned both in England 
and Scotland to a point of the highest importance— 
a proposed treaty of union between the two coun¬ 
tries. The General Assembly appointed a national 
fast for the purpose of supplicating the Divine direc¬ 
tion in this momentous matter, and strict charges 
were given to the Commission to see that the Church’s 
welfare was not compromised in the arrangements 
which might be made. The very first point, accord¬ 
ingly, which parliament took into consideration be¬ 
fore proceeding to frame the articles of Union was 
the best mode of maintaining intact the Presby¬ 
terian Church of Scotland. With this view an Act 
of Security was passed, in which the acts recog¬ 
nizing the Confession of Faith and the Presbyte¬ 
rian form of church government were ratified and 
established “ to continue without any alteration to 
the people of this land in all succeeding generations." 
It was further declared that this Act of Security, 

“ with the establishment therein contained, shall be 
held and observed in all time coming as a fundamen¬ 
tal and essential condition of any Treaty of Union 
to be concluded betwixt the two kingdoms, without 
any alteration thereof, or derogation thereto, in any 
sort, for ever." Such, and so firm, was the basis on 
which the Church of Scotland, with all her rights 
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and privileges, was made to rest in the Act of Se¬ 
curity, which formed an essential part of the Treaty 
of Union between the two countries. 

At this important period of the history of the 
Church the Form of Process was ratified by the As¬ 
sembly, a document which has ever since continued 
in use as the chief guide of the various ecclesiastical 
judicatories in the matters which come before them. 
An act of parliament was passed at. this time which, 
in its operation, has often been productive of much 
injury. The lords of the court of session were ap¬ 
pointed commissioners of teinds, and authorized to 
decide as to the removal of a church from one part 
of a parish to another, it being provided that before 
any such removal can take place the consent of 
three-fourths of the heritors in point of valuation 
must be obtained. 

From the Union between England and Scotland 
may be dated the commencement of an era of melan¬ 
choly declension in the character and condition of 
the Church of Scotland, from which she cannot be 
said to have recovered throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth century. At nn early period after the 
Union the internal harmony of the Church was seri¬ 
ously disturbed by the inveterate enmity which ex¬ 
isted between the Presbyterian ministers and the 
prelatic clergy; and the soundness of her doctrine 
was allected by the introduction into her pulpits of 
a modified Arminianism, such as prevailed at that 
time both in England and on the Continent. 

The year 1712 may be regarded ns probably the 
most disastrous in the annals of the Church of Scot¬ 
land. In that eventful year a bill was passed through 
both houses of parliament, in the face of all remon¬ 
strance from the Presbyterians, granting legal toler¬ 
ation to the Episcopalian dissenters in Scotland who 
wished to use the liturgy of the Church of England. 
But this act was harmless compared with another 
act which passed during the same year, the object of 
which was the restoration of church patronage in 
Scotland. This fatal measure, which has been the 
source of endless troubles and anxieties down to the 
present hour, was hurried with indecent haste through 
both houses of parliament, although on all hands it 
was acknowledged to be a violation of the Act of 
Security, a great grievance to the church, and a 
heavy blow aimed at her Presbyterian constitution. 
The royal assent was given to the Patronage Act on 
the 22d April, and the General Assembly, which 
met on the 1st of May, gave strict injunctions to its 
commission to use all dutiful and proper means for 
obtaining redress of the grievance of patronage—in¬ 
structions which were repeated to every succeeding 
commission down to the year 1782, when, Moderate 
ascendency having reached its height, all reference 
to the subject of patronage in the instructions issued 
to the commission from that time were omitted. So 
obnoxious and unpopular indeed was the act of 1712, 
that a lone series of years was permitted to elapse be¬ 
fore it was attempted to be brought into operation. In 
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tlie very first instance which occurred under the act 
the presentation was repelled by the presbytery, and 
the case having come by appeal before tbe Assembly, 
the probationer who had accepted the presentation 
was deprived of bis license. 

The violent assault thus made upon the indepen¬ 
dence of the Scottish Church by the passing of the 
Patronage Act met with but feeble resistance from the 
Church itself. No doubt the most godly of her minis¬ 
ters mourned over the unhallowed invasion made upon 
her sacred liberties by the statesmen of the day, but 
the great inass of her clergy had sunk into a state of 
spiritual indifference and sloth. Erroneous doctrines 
were taught with impunity both from her pulpits 
and her professors’ chairs. In vain was the General 
Assembly called upon, as in the case of Professor 
Simson, to visit with ecclesiastical censure the most 
flagrant departure from the principles of a sound 
theology. Open heresy was tolerated and strict or¬ 
thodoxy frowned upon and discountenanced. To 
corruptness in doctrine was added the utmost laxity 
in discipline. In this lamentable state of things the 
friends of truth and righteousness strove, both by 
prayer and the most energetic efforts, to stem the 
torrent of irretigion and impiety which was fast 
threatening to inundate both the Church and the 
country. By the republicatiou of some of tbe best 
writings of the old divines a more healthful tone was 
sought to be infused into Scottish theology. Hence 
arose the Marrow Controversy (which see), con¬ 
ducted with the utmost bitterness, and showing in 
the plainest and most significant manner the hatred 
which the majority of the clergy bore to the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel. 

The Church having now departed from the purity 
of her doctrinal standards and become corrupt in ber 
administration, speedily yielded herself up to the de¬ 
grading influence of a high-handed patronage, which 
trampled under foot the liberties of tbe Christian 
people, and in the course of a few years led to one 
of the most important events in the history of the 
Church of Scotland—the rise of the first Secession 
in 1733. The history of this momentous period has 
already been traced in the articles headed Associate 
Presbytery and Associate Synod. 

The shock which the Church had thus received 
by the determined steps taken by the four brethren 
in constituting themselves into a separate ecclesias¬ 
tical body, led at first to the adoption of some mea¬ 
sures by the General Assembly which seemed to be¬ 
token a wish to return to the principles of other and 
better days. Thus we find in 1735 a formal application 
made to the legislature for the repeal of the Patronage 
act, and a bill actually framed for that purpose, which, 
however, having met with feeble support, was speed¬ 
ily abandoned. But the church deemed it prudent 
to adopt a milder course in the case of disputed set¬ 
tlements, no longer appointing “ riding committees,” 
as they were termed, forcibly to intrude unacceptable 
presentees into reclaiming parishes. So far indeed 


did the General Assembly go in this direction that 
they passed an act avowedly “ against intrusion of 
ministers into vacant congregations." The spirit, 
however, which dictated these measures was, as the 
Seceders had predicted, only temporary. In the 
course of a few years the Moderate party regained 
• their ascendency, and the complaints of reclaiming 
congregations were again disregarded, and the prac¬ 
tice of riding committees, which had been prohibited 
by the Assembly of 1735, was brought anew into 
active operation. 

While the Moderate party were thus rendering 
the Church obnoxious to many of tbe best and 
most pious of her people by the tyrannical man¬ 
ner in which they thrust unacceptable ministers 
upon unwilling parishes, the evangelical ministers 
felt themselves called upon to labour with greater 
diligence and fidelity in their pastoral work. The 
consequence was, that in 1742 various districts of 
Scotland were visited with remarkable revivals of 
true religion, more especially the parishes of Cam- 
bushmg and Kilsyth. Nor did the effects of these 
manifestations of the Spirit's power pass away with¬ 
out leaving behind many evident traces that it had 
been a work of tbe Lord. The Church was enter¬ 
ing on a lengthened period of spiritual darkness and 
declension; and it was well that a goodly number of 
her people should have been prepared by extraordi¬ 
nary communications of spiritual life and grace to 
testify boldly for Christ in a time of prevailing back¬ 
sliding. 

For a long scries of years, as we have already 
mentioned, the Patronage Act of 1712 was permitted 
to remain in a state of abeyance. At length, how¬ 
ever, it began to be put in full operation; and ns a 
natural consequence, numerous cases of disputed 
settlements arose, which, when brought before either 
the civil or ecclesiastical courts, were almost inva¬ 
riably decided in favour of the patron and presentee, 
and against the reclaiming parishioners. All pre¬ 
sentations, however unpopular, were carried into 
effect by the church courts, backed, if necessary, by 
the civil authorities. Cases, accordingly, of disputed 
settlements were of very frequent occurrence; and an 
unhappy me of this kind gave rise to the Second 
Secession, or the formation of the Belief Chuucii, 
(which see) founded by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, 
minister of Carnook in Fife, who was deposed by 
the General Assembly in 1752. 

During the last half of the eighteenth century, the 
Church of Scotland rapidly declined in doctrine from 
the purity of her standards. Heresies sprang up 
among her ministers, which, though openly avowed 
from her pulpits, called forth hut feeble condemna¬ 
tion from her ecclesiastical courts. Arminian, Pe¬ 
lagian, and even Socinian sentiments were enter¬ 
tained by not a few of the clergy, while a spirit of 
indifference to all religion characterized the great 
mass of the people. In such a melancholy condition 
of tilings the congregations of the seceding ministers 
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' received numerous accessions from the churches of 

trine be proved against him; and because, after ordi- 



j the Establishment. Cases of violent settlements, also, 

nation and admission, he is liable to be deposed for 



1 which were occurring from time to time, drove mul- 

improper conduct. When every possible precaution 



titudes from her pale. From year to year the pain- 

is thus taken to prevent unqualified persons from 



ful spectacle presented itself of the national church 

being introduced into the church, or those who after- 



abandoned by large masses of her people. Nor did 

wards prove unworthy from remaining in it, the oc- 



the opinions and feelings of those who remained 

casional evils and abuses from which no human 



in her communion receive much respect or attention 

institution is exempted, could not, in the opinion of 



from the majority of the General Assembly. The 

Dr. Robertson, be fairly urged as reasons against 



leaders of that supreme court, indeed, regarded it as 

the law of patronage.” 



matter of conscience and principle to uphold the 

Such were the principles which guided the As- 



rights of patrons as maintained by the law of the 

sembly during the thirty years of Principal Robert • 



land, however it might affect the spiritual interests 

son’s administration; and the same principles are 



of the parishioners. Accordingly the principles, as 

still maintained by the moderate party in the church. 



respected the law of patronage, which were held by Dr. 

With such views, moderatism and absolute patronage 



Robertson, who for many years led the deliberations 

have uniformly gone hand in hand. And so marked 



of the Assembly, are declared by Dttgald Stewart in 

has ever been the tendency of the uncontrolled ex- 



these words:—“That as patronage is the law of the 

ercise of patronage to recruit the ranks of the Seces- 



land, the courts of a national church established and 

sion, that those periods of the history of the Eslab- 



protected by law, and all the individual ministers of 

lished Church which have been signalized by the 



that church, are bound, in as far as it depends upon 

exercise of a high-handed patronage, are the very 



exertions arising from the duties of their place, to 

periods in which Secession churches have nourished 



give it effect: that every opposition to the legal 

to the greatest extent. 



rights of patrons tends to diminish that reverence 

When Dr. Robertson retired from the leadership 



which all the subjects of a free government ought to 

of the Assembly in 1780, heresy and even irreligiou 



entertain for the law; and that it is dangerous to 

bad been gaining ground for many years previously, 



accustom the people to think that they can elude 

and had reached such a height that, as Sir Henry 



the law or defeat its operation, because success in 

Moncrieff informs us in his Life of Dr. Erskine, a 



one instance leads to greater licentiousness. Upon 

plan was actually concocted for abolishing subscrip- 



these principles Dr. liobertson thought that the 

tion to the Confession of Faith and the other forinu- 



church courts betrayed their duty to the constitution, 

laries of the Church. The knowledge of such a 



when the spirit of their decisions, or negligence in 

scheme being projected, and his unwillingness to 



enforcing obedience to their orders, created unneces- 

lend it the slightest countenance, led, as is generally 



sary obstacles to the exercise of the right of patron- 

supposed, to the learned principal’s retirement from 



age, and fostered in the minds of the people the false 

the public business of church courts into private life. 



idea that they have a right to choose their own min- 

The motives which prompted so wild a proposal as 



isters, or even to put a negative upon the nomination 

the abolition of subscription to the standards soon 



of the patron, lie was well aware that the subjects of 

became apparent. Socinianism, in its grossest form, 



Great Britain are entitled to apply in a constitutional 

wins openly avowed by a parly of ministers, partial- 



manner for the repeal of every law which they con- 

larly in the West of Scotland. One of them, Dr. 



sider as a grievance. But while he supported pa- 

M‘Gill of Ayr, was bold enough to publish an essay 



tronage as the existing law, he regarded it also as 

on the Death of Christ, in which Socinian tenets 



the most expedient method of settling vacant par- 

were plainly taught. The appearance of this here- 



islies. It did not appear to him that the people are 

tical production gave rise to no small excitement; 



competent judges of those qualities which a minister 

and the author was under the necessity of withdraw- 



should possess in order to be a useful teacher either 

ing the work from general circulation. By this 



of the doctrines of pure religion, or of the precepts 

simple act, and without the slightest investigation 



of sound morality. He suspected that if the proba- 

as to the principles which he actually held, Dr. 



tioners of the church were taught to consider their 

M'Gill was permitted to retain his position ns one of 



success in obtaining a settlement as depending upon 

the ministers of Ayr iu connection with the Estab- 



a popular election, many of them would be tempted 

lished Church. 



to adopt a manner of preaching more calculated to 

'J'he closing decade of the last century was a 



please the people than to promote their edification. 

marked era both in the political and religious his- 



lie thought that there is little danger to be appre- 

tory of Europe. The French Revolution spread 



bended from the abuse, of the law of patronage, be- 

democratic principles among all nations, and awak- 



cause the presentee must be chosen from amongst 

cited a universal desire for constitutional liberty. 



those whom the clutrch itself had approved of, and 

But the sudden change in the political aspect of the 



had licensed as qualified for the office of the min- 

European countries, interesting though it undoubt- 



istry; because a presentee cannot be admitted to the 

edly wa-Sj. dwindled into utter insignificance when 



benefice, if any relevant charge as to his life or doc- 

compared with the spiritual awakening which rapidly 
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diffused itself throughout every section of tlie Church 
of Christ. The paramount obligation which lies upon 
Christians, as such, to propagate the gospel among 
heathen nations, came now to he recognized in all its 
intensity. Societies were formed having this great 
object in view, and all denominations of Christians 
were disposed harmoniously to combine in the glo¬ 
rious work of evangelizing the heathen. The Church 
of Scotland alone declined to take a share in the holy 
enterprize, which had been commenced and was 
actively carried on by many earnest Christians in 
every section of the Christian church. No wonder, 
in such circumstances as these, that dissent was 
rapidly on the increase, in those parts especially 
where Moderatisin chiefly prevailed. In other dis¬ 
tricts of the country, again, where the people were 
favoured with the blessing of an evangelical min¬ 
istry, the high importance they attached to the pri¬ 
vileges which they themselves enjoyed, led them to 
I desire the extension of the same advantages to others. 
Hence arose the idea of Chapels of Ease in populous 
parishes where additional church accommodation was 
required. The supply in this way, however, of in¬ 
creased means of religious instruction was streutl- 
| ously resisted by the Moderate party, who at 
length, finding the measure likely to find favour 
with the church generally, procured an Act of 
Assembly to he passed into a law in 1798, em¬ 
bodying a clause to the effect that, when a petition 
j for a chapel of ease is laid before any presbytery, 
they “shall not pronounce any final judgment on the 
petition, till they shall have received the special direc¬ 
tions of the Assembly thereon.” By this clause the 
Moderate party hoped to have it in their power, by 
securing a majority in the Assembly, to prevent the 
erection of a chapel of ease in any quarter where 
the existence of such a chapel might he injurious to 
the interests of their party, or likely to advance 
the cause of evangelism. At this time, indeed, Mo- 
deratism was completely in the ascendant, and to 
signalize the triumph of their party, they passed an 
Act through the Assembly of 1799, prohibiting min¬ 
isters of the Established Church from employing to 
preach on any occasion, or to dispense any of the 
ordinances of the gospel, persons not qualified to 
accept a presentation, and also from holding min¬ 
isterial communion in any other manner with such 
persons. In complete harmony with the spirit of 
such an act as this, whereby the Church of Scotland 
voluntarily shut herself out from church fellowship 
with all the other sections of Christ’s visible church, 
the same Assembly issued a pastoral address, warning 
the people against giving countenance to religious 
societies, missionary associations, itinerant preachers, 
and Sabbath schools, alleging ihem to he conducted 
by “ignorant persons, altogether unfit for such an 
important charge," and “ persons notoriously disaf¬ 
fected to the civil constitution of the country, and 
who kept up a correspondence with otligr societies 
in the neighbourhood." 


Thus the last century closed with a series of Acts 
passed by the General Assembly, which manifestly 
showed that the Moderate party had reached the 
culminating point of their power and influence. 
The Church, however, had not wholly lost its vita¬ 
lity ns a Christian body. It still numbered among 
its ministers a small but earnest hand of faithful and 
devoted servants of Christ, who not only preached 
the gospel in purity in their own parishes, hut pro¬ 
tested in the church courts against those measures 
of the Moderate party, which were calculated to re¬ 
tard the progress of the gospel whether at home or 
abroad. A question arose about this time which 
occasioned a keen discussion between the Moderate 
and Evangelical parties in the General Assembly— 
that regarding a plurality of offices in the Church, 
held by the same individual. The Moderates, as 
usual, triumphed over their opponents in point of 
numbers, but the public mind declared itself, in no 
ambiguous maimer, opposed to pluralities. The 
popular hostility began to extend from the system 
to its defenders, and thus an impression was excited 
to the serious disadvantage of Moderatism. Ami 
this unfavourable impression was not a little strength¬ 
ened by the celebrated Leslie case, in which an at¬ 
tempt was made to secure the appointment of one of 
the city ministers to the chair of mathematics in the 
Edinburgh University, by charging the successful 
candidate, who was a man of the most distinguished 
talents and scientific attainments, with the public 
advocacy of principles of an atheistic tendency, 
lhe subject gave rise to a controversy of the most 
hitter and angry description. Pamphlets of great 
ability and power were published on hotli sides; and 
after a protracted debate in the General Assembly, 
the Moderate party was defeated by a majority of 
twelve. I In's was the first occasion fora very long 
period on which Moderatism had failed to carry a 
measure in the supreme Church court. To that 
memorable debate may he traced the alienation of a 
large portion of the more intelligent part of the com¬ 
munity from the Moderate clergy, who began now to 
he regarded ns seeking after their own aggrandise¬ 
ment at the expense of the best interests of the com¬ 
munity. 

In proportion as Moderatism fell, Evangelism rose 
in public estimation ; and this result was not a little 
aided by occasional divisions which arose in the ranks 
of the Moderates themselves, and tended to disturb 
the unanimity which lmd hitherto marked the 
policy of the party. While this disorganization was 
gradually going forward, an event occurred—the 
translation of Dr. Andrew Thomson from Perth to 
Edinburgh—which commenced a new era in the 
history of the Church of Scotland. This eminent 
man was no sooner admitted as one of the ministers 
of the Scottish metropolis, than lie attracted marked 
attention, not only by his popularity as a preacher, 
hut by his skill and ability as a speaker in church 
courts. When the new parish of St. George’s was 
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formed in the New Town of Edinburgh, Dr. Thom- 

which had taken place in the whole tone and spirit 



son was fixed upon as the most suitable person to 

of public opinion. 



occupy the highly important and responsible position 

The tide of popular feeling had now decidedly 



of its first minister. By this arrangement evangelical 

turned in favour of evangelical religion ; and nothing i 



truth was from Sabbath to Sabbath pressed home 

contributed more powerfully to urge forward the 1 



with ability and power upon the higher classes 

movement than the translation, which took place in 



of society, and the hostility with which it had 

1815, of Dr. Chalmers from Kihnany to the Tron 



hitherto been regarded was gradually overcome. Not 

Church, Glasgow. This distinguished man, who was 



contented with availing himself of the pulpit to re- 

destined to occupy so conspicuous a place in the ec- 



commend orthodox religion to public attention, Dr. 

clesiastical history of Scotland, bad only recently been 



Thomson made use of the press also to propagate 

led to embrace Scriptural views of divine truth, and to 



1 his views, both upon pure theology and ques- 

consecrate his eminent taleuts, his brilliant imagine- 



tions connected with ecclesiastical administration. 

tion, and his earnest and impassioned eloquence, to 



By means of a monthly magazine, the ‘Christian 

the high and holy service in which he had embarked, 



Instructor,’ he diffused throughout the community 

that of labouring for the conversion and salvation of 



a lively interest in the affairs of the church, and 

his fellow-men. Such a man was not likely to re- 



thus brought a healthful influence to hear upon 

main long in (he contracted sphere of a small rural 



the discussions of her courts. The standards and 

parish. His fame had spread far and wide; and a 



past history of the Church of Scotland began to 

vacancy having occurred in Glasgow, he was invited 



he more extensively studied, and her true eon- 

to accept of a charge in that large and populous city. 



stitutional principles to he more thoroughly under- 

From this period he assumed a conspicuous position, 



stood. And by a happy coincidence, at this very 

not in Glasgow alone, but in the Church at large. 



time —1811—Dr. Thomas M'Crie gave to the 

The population of the western metropolis had far out- 



world his 1 Life of John Knox,’ a work which threw 

grown the means of grace, and vast masses of the 



a flood of light upon the early history of the Scottish 

labouring classes were living in habitual neglect of 



Church, dissipating unfounded prejudices which had 

the outward ordinances of religion. The alarming 



long been entertained, and commending to public 

extent to which this evil had reached when Dr. 



favour principles which had too long been either 

Chalmers commenced his labours in Glasgow, roused 



forgotten, or, if remembered, treated with con- 

bis energies, and led him to project plans for over- 



tempt. 

taking in some measure the growing spiritual desti- 



From this period the influence of Moderatism in 

tution of the inhabitants of that great city. So early 



the General Assembly rapidly declined. This was 

as 1817 he proposed the erection by public subscrip- 



quite apparent when in 1813 the relative strength 

tion of twenty additional churches. “His views on 



of parties was tried in a plurality case which occurred, 

pauperism," as we have already remarked in a 



the union of a professorship with a ministerial charge 

sketch of the life of this illustrious man contained 



being sanctioned by the very small majority of five; 

in the ‘ Christian Cyclopedia,' “ had been published 



and in the following year, the subject having been 

some years before, and now he longed for an oppor- 



again brought before the Assembly by an overture 

(unity of carrying out these views, and of thus ex- 



from the synod of Angus and Mearns, a declaratory 

hibiting, by experiment, before the world, their 



Act was passed, declaring it to be inconsistent with 

practicability and soundness. This opportunity, in 



the constitution and the fundamental laws of the 

the providence of God, was at length afforded him. 



Church of Scotland for any minister to hold another 

A new church, St. John’s, was built in the eastern 



office which necessarily required his absence from 

part of Glasgow, and a parish attached to it. To 



his parish, and subjected him to an authority that 

this new sphere of operation Dr. Chalmers was 



the presbytery of which he was a member could not 

transferred in 1819, and here he found a ready and 



control. The Moderate party were indignant at the 

congenial field for carrying on his long-cherished 



passing of this Act, and strenuous efforts were made 

plans of social regeneration. The population of the 



in the Assembly of the following year to procure its 

parish assigned him was upwards of 10,000, consist- 



repeal, on the ground that it had never been trans- 

ing chiefly of the humbler classes of society. To 



mitted to presbyteries in the terms of the Barrier 

enable him to overtake this extensive charge, he 



Act. An overture, accordingly, was framed similar 

summoned into operation a large and intelligent 



to the recent declaratory Act, and sent down to 

agency, dividing the parish into twenty-five sections, 



presbyteries, by a majority of whom it was approved, 

and placing a deacon over each of these sections, 



and in 1817 became a permanent law on the subject 

whose office it was to use all the means in his power 



of pluralities, prohibiting every such union of offices 

for advancing the social comfort and the moral and 



as was incompatible with residence in the parish. 

spiritual well-being of the families under his charge. 



Thus one important step was gained in ecclesiastical 

To meet the expenses of the economical management 



reformation in consequence of the gradual increase 

of the entire parish, the collections at the church 



in the number of evangelical ministers, and slili more 

door on Sabbath were in a short time found to be 



perhaps in consequence of the gradual improvement 

more thniwadequate, and the surplus was dedicated 
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to educational and other parochial means of improve¬ 
ment. Day-schools were erected, Sabbath-evening 
schools were opened, throughout the whole parish. 
The deacons made themselves minutely acquainted 
with the situation, in all respects, of each individual 
family; and, besides, the elders visited the whole 
district once a-month. And thus the parish of St. 
John's was brought under so complete and effective 
an agency, that it exhibited the best, if not the only, 
instance in Scotland of a well-arranged and admi¬ 
rably working parochial machinery." 

The labours of Dr. Thomson in Edinburgh and of 
Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow were the means, undoubt- 
I edly, of working a gradual change in the feelings of 
1 the middling and upper classes towards evangelical 
religion; and although the Moderate party in the 
! Assembly still adhered, as in the case of pluralities, 

;! to their former line of policy', they were not altogether 
i unaffected by the alteration which had evidently 
taken place in the hearings and tendencies of public 
' sentiment. Some of the most enlightened men be¬ 
longing to the party openly taught evangelical doc¬ 
trine in their Sabbath ministrations; and to Dr. 
luglis, one of their ablest leaders, was the Church 
indebted for the origin of her Iudiatt Mission, a 
scheme which has experienced to a large extent the 
Divine countenance and blessing. 

Religious questions of public interest were dis¬ 
cussed with great ability in the pages of the 
‘Christian Instructor,’under the efficient editorship 
of Dr. Thomson. Hence arose first the Apocrypha 
! and then the Voluntary controversy, both of which 
1 excited the utmost sensation throughout the Chris- 
i tilut community. These keen discussions outside 
| the Church were soon followed by a controversy 
inside the Church, the most momentous in its bear¬ 
ings tuid results that has occurred within the whole 
range of its history. The Evangelical party had 
now become a large and influential body, both in 
the church courts and in the country. Their sup¬ 
porters were every year on the increase, and the 
questions on which they differed from the Moderates 
were attracting the attention of all classes of society. 
The points in particular connected with patronage 
and the election and calling of ministers began to be 
discussed in the inferior courts of the church with 
greater keenness than ever. At length, in 1832. 
several overtures regarding the appointment of min¬ 
isters were brought up to the General Assembly, 
which, however, refused to entertain the question. 
Next year, however, a motion was carried, declaring 
the right of heads of families to object to the pre¬ 
sentee, on the-understanding that the presbytery 
were to judge of the validity of the objections. 

The year 1834 is memorable in the history of the 
Church for the passing of the celebrated Veto Act 
by a majority of forty-six. This Act declared it to 
be a fundamental law of the Church, that no minister 
should be intruded on any congregation.contrary to 
the will of the Christian people; and the better to 

I_____ 


effect this, it enacted that if a majority of male heads 
of families being communicants should object to any 
presentee, the presbytery, on that ground alone, 
without enquiry into the reasons, should reject the 
presentee. The objectors, however, were required, 
if called upon, to declare solemnly before the pres¬ 
bytery that they were actuated by no malicious 
motives, but solely by a conscientious regard to their 
own spiritual interests, or those of the congregation. 
The legality of this measure was doubted by some, 
on the ground of its alleged interference with the civil 
rights of patrons, whilst others were no less decided 
in their opinion that it was legal. 

In the course of a few months after the Veto Act 
had passed, events occurred which at length brought 
matters to a crisis, causing a collision between the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. The details are 
thus accurately and concisely given in a work pub¬ 
lished under the title of ‘The Churches of the United 
Kingdom:’ “Mr. Robert Young received a presenta¬ 
tion, from the Earl of Kinnoul, to the parish of Aucli- 
terarder, and, in dealing with this, the presbytery pro¬ 
ceeded according to the Veto Act, neither patron nor 
presentee objecting. 'When the call was moderated in, 
it was signed by only three individuals, out of a popu¬ 
lation of upwards of three thousand, whilst, of three 
hundred and thirty heads of families, two hundred 
and eighty-seven expressly dissented. Without ob¬ 
jecting to the veto law, the presentee carried the 
ease to the Assembly, which confirmed the proceed¬ 
ings of the inferior court; and he was in consequence 
rejected. He then brought the case before the Court 
of Session, which was required to find and declare 
that the presbytery, as ‘ the only legal and compe¬ 
tent court to that effect, by law constituted,’ was 
bound and astricted to make trial of his qualifications, 
and if these were found sufficient, to admit and re¬ 
ceive him as minister of the church ami parish of 
Auchterarder. The Court of Session decided that, 
the passing of the veto law was ullru vires of the 
Assembly, and that the presbytery were bound to 
proceed ns if it had no existence; and this sentence 
was confirmed by the House of Lords, to which the 
case was now carried by appeal. With this decision 
the church still refused to comply, alleging that it 
had power to pass the veto law, that it was indepen¬ 
dent in its own sphere, and that the General As¬ 
sembly was the supreme court in all spiritual matters, 
from whose decision there was no appeal. The right 
of the Assembly to declare what was or was not 
spiritual, was also asserted, the question in this form 
being named the Independence of the Church on the 
State. Finally, this question was also legally decided 
against the church. 

“Meanwhile other similar disputes had arisen. It 
is not necessary to give the particulars in the Leth- 
endy case, in which the Court of Session also decided 
against the church courts, and inflicted a ‘solemn 
censure’on certain'clergymen for transgressing an 
interdict granted in it. The case of Marnoch, in the 
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Presbytery of Stratlibogie, is more interesting. In 
June 1837. Mr. Edwards was presented to that par¬ 
ish, but on moderating in the rail it was only signed 
by one parishioner, whilst two hundred and sixty-one 
out of three hundred heads of families, communicants, 
dissented. After some delay Mr. Edwards was re¬ 
jected by the presbytery, and after a new presenta¬ 
tion had been issued by the patron, lie .applied to the 
Court of Session on the same grounds as in the Aucli- 
terarder case. The decision was similar, it being 
found that the presbytery were bound to take him 
on trials, and a majority of that body being Moderates, 
they were disposed to comply. The commission of 
the Assembly, however, interfered, lirst prohibiting 
them from proceeding witli the settlement, and when 
this was found insufficient, suspending the majority 
from all their offices, as ministers, till next meeting 
of Assembly. An interdict against this sentence 
wins obtained from the civil court, and the seven 
suspended clergymen continued to exercise their func¬ 
tions. In tlie Assembly of 1840, a motion to con¬ 
tinue tlie sentence of suspension was carried by two 
hundred and twenty-seven to one hundred and forty- 
three votes; tlie commission was ordered to prepare 
a libel against the seven; and ministers or preachers 
were sent to supply their places in their parishes. 
Tlie majority of tlie presbytery, supported by tlie 
civil courts, and countenanced by a minority of tlie 
church and Assembly, who held all these ecclesiasti¬ 
cal proceedings illegal, and consequently null and 
void, met on tlie 21st of January, 1841, and inducted 
Mr. Edwards into the church of Manioc)). For tin's 
contempt of its authority, they were deposed by tlie 
I Assembly of that year, and Mr. Edwards’ settlement 
declared void. This sentence bad, however, no 
I effect, tlie civil courts preventing its legal enforce¬ 
ment, and a large minority of tlie clergy continuing 
to hold communion with their deposed brethren, 
notwithstanding tlie censures imposed on them. 

“ Another doubtful question added to tlie troubles 
in which tlie church was now involved. The As¬ 
sembly of 1834, which passed tlie veto law, also ad¬ 
mitted tlie ministers of chapels of ease to a place in 
church courts, and to all tlie privileges of parish 
ministers. By this act, and tlie rapid increase of 
quoad sacra churches, nearly three hundred ministers, 
or more than a fourth part, were added to tlie con¬ 
stituency of tlie ecclesiastical courts; most of these, 
in consequence of their mode of election and support, 
belonging to tlie high or popular party. Tlie legality 
of tin's measure was speedily called in question. Tlie 
presbyteries, it was asserted, were not simply spiri¬ 
tual, but also civil courts, which bad to decide on 
several matters of a purely temporal nature. Those 
courts, it was said, were constituted and had their 
rights, privileges, and duties defined by the civil law, 
which also assigned a legal method of augmenting 
their numbers in case of necessity. By introducing 
new members on their own authority, the church 
courts had, it was alleged, vitiated their constitution, 
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and all their acts were therefore null and void. This 
question also came before tlie Court of Session, which 
again decided against tlie church courts, and these 
consequently could not carry out their sentences 
against several individuals accused of scandalous or 
immoral conduct. 

“In 1842 all these affairs came to a crisis. Tlie 
law, as declared by tlie state, was in open collision 
with tlie principles adopted as of divine appointment 
by tlie majority of tlie ciiurcli. Tlie latter could 
admit of no compromise, and ail attempts at a remedy 
by various legislative measures were decisively re¬ 
jected. Tlie courts of law proceeded to enforce 
compliance witli their decisions by pecuniary pen¬ 
alties, damages to a large amount being awarded to 
tlie persons deprived of their churches by tlie pres¬ 
byteries refusing to induct them. Tlie Assembly of 
that year, on tlie 23d May, declared, by a majority 
of two hundred and sixteen to one hundred and 
forty-seven, that patronage ought to be abolished; 
and next day, by a majority of two hundred and 
forty-one to one hundred and ten, issued a claim of 
rights against tlie encroachments of tlie civil courts. 

In this, after reciting tlie various statutes by which 
they conceived their privileges secured, and the way 
in which these had been encroached on by tlie Court 
of Session, tlie Assembly did, 1 in name and on be¬ 
half of this church, and of the nation and people ot 
Scotland claim, as a right, that she shall freely pos¬ 
sess and enjoy her liberties, government, discipline, 
rights, and privileges, according to law, especially 
for tlie defence of tlie spiritual liberties of her people, 
and that she shall bo protected herein from the fore- 
said unconstitutional and illegal encroachments of 
tlie said Court of Session, and lief people secured in 
their Christian and constitutional rights and liberties.' 

A memorial to this effect was presented to the gov¬ 
ernment; but without any favourable result; and on 
tlie 9th of August, tlie House of Lords gave judg¬ 
ment against tlie majority of tlie presbytery of Aueli- 
terarder, finding them liable in damages to Mr. Young 
and the Earl of Kinnoul.” 

All hope of a right adjustment of matters by any 
concession on the part of government seemed now 
evidently at an end; and accordingly tlie ministers 
favourable to tlie principles set forth in tlie Claim of 
Rights held a convocation at Edinburgh on tlie 17th 
November, at which resolutions were passed and 
signed, pledging those-, who subscribed to adhere to 
these principles at all hazards ; and if a satisfactory 
measure were not granted by government, to dissolve 
their connection with tlie state. A few months 
passed, during which many anxiously hoped that tlie 
legislature might possibly devise some modified mea¬ 
sure so as to obviato tlie impending crisis. But all I 
hope of a pacific arrangement was doomed to disap¬ 
pointment ; and tlie momentous event took place, 
which had been dreaded for a considerable period by 
some of tlie best friends of religion and their country. 

At tlie General Assembly, which met on tlie I 81 I 1 
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i tlift Church, nor to sit in any of the judicatories of 


and put an end to all hope of averting the impending 
catastrophe. At the next meeting of Assembly, 
accordingly, the Moderator, instead of constituting 
the court in the usual form, read a solemn protest, 
which he laid upon the table, and withdrew, followed 
by all the clerical and lay members of Assembly by 
whom it was subscribed. This document protests 
against the recent decisions of the courts of law on 
the following grounds: 

“First, That the Courts of the Church by law 
established, and members thereof, are liable to be 
coerced by the Civil Courts in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions; and in particular in the admission 
to the office of the holy ministry, and the constitution 
of the pastoral relation, and that they are subject to 
be compelled to intrude ministers on reclaiming con¬ 
gregations in opposition to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the Church, and their views of the Word of 
God, and to the liberties of Christ’s people. 

“ Second, That the said Civil Courts have power 
to interfere with and interdict the preaching of the 
Gospel and administration of ordinances as author¬ 
ized and enjoined by the Church Courts of the 
Establishment. 

“ Third, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
suspend spiritual censures pronounced by the Church 
Courts of the Establishment against ministers and 
probationers of the Church, and to interdict their 
execution as to spiritual effects, functions, and privi¬ 
leges. 

“ Fourth, That the said Civil Courts have power 
to reduce and set aside the sentences of the Church 
Courts of the Establishment deposing ministers 
from the office of the holy ministry, and depriving 
probationers of their license to preach the Gospel, 
with reference to the spiritual status, functions, and 
privileges of such ministers and probationers—re¬ 
storing them to the spiritual office and status of 
which the Church Courts had deprived them. 

“ Fifth, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
deteimine on the right to sit as members of the su¬ 
preme and other judicatories of the Church by law 
established, and to issue interdicts against sitting 
and voting therein, irrespective of the judgment and 
determination of the said judicatories. 

“ Sixth, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
supersede the majority of a Church Court of the 
Establishment, in regard to the exercise of its spiri¬ 
tual functions as a Church Court, and to authorize 
the minority to exercise the said functions, in op¬ 
position to the Court itself, and to the superior judi¬ 
catories of the Establishment. 

“ Seventh, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
stay processes of discipline pending before Courts 
of the Church by law established, and to interdict 
such Courts from proceeding therein. 

“ Eighth, That no pastor of a congregation can be 
admitted into the Church Courts of the Establish¬ 
ment, and allowed to rule, as well as to teach, agree¬ 
ably to the institution of the office by the Uead of 


the Church, inferior or supreme—and that no addi¬ 
tional provision can be made for the exercise of 
spiritual discipline among the members of the Church, 
though not affecting any patrimonial interests, and 
no alteration introduced in the state of pastoral 
superintendence ami spiritual discipline in any par¬ 
ish, without tlie sanction of a Civil Court. 

“All which jurisdiction and power on the part of 
the said Civil Courts severally above specified, what¬ 
ever proceeding may have given occasion to its ex¬ 
ercise, is, in our opinion, in itself inconsistent with 
Christian liberty, and with the authority which the 
Head of the Church liath conferred on the Church 
alone.” 

The document goes on to protest that in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the Church was now placed, 
“a free Assembly of the Church of Scotland, by law 
established, cannot at this time be holden, and that 
an Assembly, in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the Church, cannot be constituted in 
connection with the State without violating the con¬ 
ditions which must now, since the rejection by the 
Legislature of the Church’s Claim of Eight, be held 
to be the conditions of the Establishment.” 

In the close of this solemn protest, the subscribers 
claim to themselves the liberty of abandoning their 
connection with the State, while retaining all the priv¬ 
ileges and exercising all the functions of a section ot 
Christ’s visible Church. “And finally,” they declare, 
“ while firmly asserting, the right and duty of the 
civil magistrate to maintain and support an establish¬ 
ment of religion in accordance with God’s Word, 
and reserving to ourselves and our successors to 
strive by all lawful means, as opportunity shall in 
God’s good providence be offered, to secure the per¬ 
formance of this duty agreeably to the Scriptures, 
and in implement of the Statutes of the kingdom of 
Scotland, and the obligations of the Treaty of Union 
as understood by us and our ancestors, but acknow¬ 
ledging that we do not hold ourselves at liberty to 
retain the benefits of the Establishment while we 
cannot comply with the conditions now to be deemed 
thereto attached — WE protest, that in the circum¬ 
stances in which we are placed, it is, and shall be 
lawful for us, and such other commissioners chosen 
to the Assembly appointed to have been this day 
holden as may concur with us, to withdraw to a 
separate place of meeting, for the purpose of taking 
steps for ourselves and all who adhere to us—main¬ 
taining with us the Confession of Faith, and Stand¬ 
ards of the Church of Scotland as heretofore under¬ 
stood—for separating in an orderly way from the 
Establishment; and thereupon adopting such mea¬ 
sures as may be competent to us, in humble depend¬ 
ence on God’s grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
for the advancement of His glory, the extension ot 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, and the admin¬ 
istration of the affairs of Christ’s house, according to 
his holy Word; and we do now, for the purpose 
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foresaid, withdraw accordingly, humbly and solemnly 
acknowledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon ns, because of our manifold 
sins, and the sins of this Church and nation ; but, at 
the same time, with an assured conviction that we 
are not responsible for any consequences that may 
follow from this our enforced separation from an 
Establishment which we loved and prized — through 
interference with conscience, the dishonour done to 
Christ’s crown, and the rejection of his sole and 
supreme authority as King in his Church.” This 
document, embodying the protest against the wrongs 
inflicted on the Church of Scotland by the civil 
power, was signed by no fewer than 203 members 
of Assembly. 

When the Moderator had finished the reading of 
the protest, he withdrew, followed by a large major¬ 
ity of the clerical and lay members of the court; and 
the procession, joined by a large body of ministers, 
elders, and others who adhered to their principles, 
moved in solemn silence to Tanfield Hall, a large 
building situated at the northern extremity of the 
city, in the valley formed by the Water of Leith. 
Here was constituted the Free Church of Scotland, 
which, while renouncing the benefits of an Establish- 
I ment, continues to adhere to the standards and to 
I maintain the doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov¬ 
ernment of the Church of Scotland. Dr. Chalmers 
was chosen as their first Moderator, and the ordinary 
business was proceeded with according to the usual 
forms. On Tuesday, the 23d of May, the ministers 
and professors, to the number of 474, solemnly sub¬ 
scribed the Deed of Demission, formally renouncing 
all claim to the benefices which they had held in 
connection with the Establishment, declaring them 
to be vacant, and consenting to their being dealt 
with as such. Thus, by a regular legal instrument, 
the ministers completed their separation from the 
| Establishment; and the Free Church of Scotland as¬ 
sumed the position of a distinct ecclesiastical de¬ 
nomination, holding the same doctrines, maintaining 
the same ecclesiastical framework, and observing the 
same forms of worship as had been received and ob- 
j served in the National Church. In fact, they had 
abandoned nothing but the endowments of the State, 
and even these they had abandoned, not from any 
change in their views as to the lawfulness of a 
Church Establishment, but solely because in their 
view the State had altered the terms on which the 
compact between the Church and the State had been 
originally formed. 

The Free Church, strong in the conviction that 
her distinctive principles were sound and scriptural, 
entered upon her arduous work with an humble but 
confiding trust in her great and glorious Head. In 
preparation for the new position in which the church 
would be placed when deprived of state support, Dr. 
Chalmers had made arrangements some months pre¬ 
vious to the Assembly of 1843 for establishing asso¬ 
ciations throughout the country with the view of 
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collecting funds for the support of the ministry. 
And with such energy and activity had these pre¬ 
parations been carried forward, that before the day 
of the Disruption came, 687 separate associations 
had been formed in all parts of the country. So ex¬ 
tensive and ardent was the sympathy felt with the 
movement, not in Scotland only, but throughout the 
kingdom, and even throughout the world, that funds 
were liberally contributed from all quarters in support , 
of the cause, and at the close of the first year of the 
history of the Free Church, her income amounted to 
the munificent sum of £366,719 14s.3d. Nor has the 
source of her supply afforded the slightest symptoms of 
being exhausted even after the lapse of sixteen years. 

On the contrary, the Sustentation Fund for the sup¬ 
port of the ministry has reached this year (1859) the 
gratifying sum of £110,435 7s. 6d., yielding an annu¬ 
al salary to nearly eight hundred ministers of £138. 

The Building Fund for the erection of churches and 
manses amounts this year to £41,179 2s. OJd. The 
Congregational Fund, composed of ordinary collec¬ 
tions at the church-doors on Sabbaths, and a great 
part of which goes to supplement the ministers’ sti¬ 
pends, is £94,481 19s. 6d. The Fund for Missions 
and Education is £55,896 11s. There are various 
other objects connected with the Free Church which 
it is unnecessary to detail, but the sum total of the 
contributions for the last year is £343,377 12s. lOjd. 
an amount which plainly indicates that its friends 
and supporters are still animated with an intense and 
undiminished attachment to the principles on which 
this peculiar section of the Christian church is based. 
Upwards of eight hundred churches have been reared 
by the liberality of her people, who are calculated to 
amount to somewhere about 800,000. To the large 
majority of the churches manses or parsonnge<-housex 
have also been added. Colleges for training candi¬ 
dates for the holy ministry have been erected in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, each of them 
pvovided with an able staff of theological professors. 

The entire number of students in attendance on those 
colleges amounts to about 250, and seems to be on 
the increase. 

In connection with the Free Church a fund was 
instituted in 1848 for Aged and Infirm Ministers, 
which already exceeds £39,000. In addition to the 
home ministry there are nearly 300 settled ministers 
belonging to this church in the different departments 
ol the Colonial field. The Home Mission and Church 
Extension Scheme is most efficiently wrought, the 
agents in the employ of the committee"being no fewer 
than 106, including 18 ordained ministers, 66 proba¬ 
tioners, 12oateehist8,midl0studenl.s. Oft he territorial 
missions in large towns there are nine in Glasgow, 
three in Edinburgh, one in Perth, one in Dundee, 
one in Montrose, and one in Aberdeen. In the 
Foreign Mission field the Free Church labours with | 
great energy and marked success. The two princi¬ 
pal scenes of her labours are Kaffraria and India; 
the former comprising four stations and fifteen 
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and put an end to all liope of averting the impending 
catastrophe. At the next meeting of Assembly, 
accordingly, the Moderator, instead of constituting 
the court in the usual form, read a solemn protest, 
which he laid upon the table, and withdrew, followed 
by all the clerical and lay members of Assembly by 
whom it was subscribed. This document protests 
against the recent decisions of the courts of law on 
the following grounds: 

‘•First, That the Courts of the Church by law 
established, and members thereof, are liable to be 
coerced by the Civil Courts in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions; and in particular in the admission 
to the office of the holy ministry, and the constitution 
of the pastoral relation, and that they are subject to 
be compelled to intrude ministers on reclaiming con¬ 
gregations in opposition to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the Church, and their views of the Word of 
God, and to the liberties of-Christ’s people. 

“ Second, That the said Civil Courts have power 
to interfere with and interdict the preaching of the 
Gospel and administration of ordinances as author¬ 
ized and enjoined by the Church Courts of the 
establishment. 

“Third, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
suspend spiritual censures pronounced by the Church 
Courts of the Establishment against ministers and 
probaiioners of the Church, and to interdict their 
execution as to spiritual effects, functions, and privi¬ 
leges. 

“ Fourth, That the said Civil Courts have power 
to reduce and set aside the sentences of the Church 
Courts of the Establishment deposing ministers 
from the office of the holy ministry, and depriving 
probationers of their license to preach the Gospel, 
with reference to the spiritual status, functions, and 
privileges of such ministers and probationers—re¬ 
storing them to the spiritual office and status of 
which the Church Courts had deprived them. 

“ Fifth, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
determine on the right to sit as members of the su¬ 
preme and other judicatories of the Church by law 
established, and to issue interdicts against sitting 
and voting therein, irrespective of the judgment and 
determination of the said judicatories. 

“Sixth, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
supersede the majority of a Church Court of the 
Establishment, in regard to the exercise of its spiri¬ 
tual functions as a Church Court, and to authorize 
the minority to exercise the said functions, in op¬ 
position to the Court itself, and to the superior judi¬ 
catories of the Establishment. 

“Seventh, That the said Civil Courts have power to 
stay processes of discipline pending before Courts 
of the Church by law established, and to interdict 
such Courts from proceeding therein. 

“Eighth, That no pastor of a congregation can be 
admitted into the Church Courts of the Establish¬ 
ment, and allowed to rule, as well as to teach, agree¬ 
ably to the institution of the office by the Head of 


the Church, nor to sit in any of the judicatories of 
the Church, inferior or supreme—and that no addi¬ 
tional provision can be made for the exercise of 
spiritual discipline among the members of the Church, 
though not affecting any patrimonial interests, and 
no alteration introduced in the state of pastoral 
superintendence and spiritual discipline in any par¬ 
ish, without the sanction of a Civil Court. 

“ All which jurisdiction and power on the part of 
the said Civil Courts severally above specified, what¬ 
ever proceeding may have given occasion to its ex¬ 
ercise, is, in our opinion, in itself inconsistent with 
Christian liberty, and with the authority which the 
Head of the Church hath conferred on the Church 
alone." 

The document goes on to protest that in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the Church was now placed, 
“a free Assembly of the Church of Scotland, by law 
established, cannot at this time be holden, and that 
an Assembly, in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the Church, cannot be constituted in 
connection with the State without violating the con¬ 
ditions which must now, since the rejection by the 
Legislature of the Church's Claim of Eight, be held 
to be the conditions of the Establishment.” 

In the close of this solemn protest, the subscribers 
claim to themselves the liberty of abandoning their 
connection with the Slate, while retaining all the priv¬ 
ileges and exercising all the functions of a section of 
Christ’s visible Church. “ And finally,” they declare, 
“while firmly asserting the right and duty of the 
civil magistrate to maintain and support an establish¬ 
ment of religion in accordance with God’s Word, 
and reserving to ourselves and our successors to 
strive by all lawful means, as opportunity shall in 
God’s good providence be offered, to secure the per¬ 
formance of this duty agreeably to the Scriptures, 
and in implement of the Statutes of the kingdom of 
Scotland, and the obligations of the Treaty of Union 
as understood by us and our ancestors, but acknow¬ 
ledging that we do not hold ourselves at liberty to 
retain the benefits of the Establishment while we 
cannot comply with the conditions now to be deemed 
thereto attached— WE protest, that in the circum¬ 
stances in which we are placed, it is. and shall be 
lawful for us, and such other commissioners chosen 
to the Assembly appointed to have been this day 
holden as may concur with us, to withdraw to a 
separate place of meeting, for the purpose of taking 
steps for ourselves and all who adhere to us—main¬ 
taining with us the Confession of Faith, and Stand¬ 
ards of the Church of Scotland as heretofore under¬ 
stood—for separating in an orderly way from the 
Establishment; and thereupon adopting such mea¬ 
sures as may be competent to ns, in humble depend¬ 
ence on God’s grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
for the advancement of His glory, the extension of 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, and the admin¬ 
istration of the affairs of Christ’s house, according to 
his holy Word; aiid we do now, for the purpose 
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foresail], withdraw accordingly, humbly and solemnly 
acknowledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon 11 s, because of our manifold 
sins, and the sins of this Church and nation; but, at 
the same time, with an assured conviction that we 
are not responsible for any consequences that may 
follow from this our enforced separation from an 
Establishment which we loved and prized — through 
interference with conscience, the dishonour done to 
Christ’s crown, and the rejection of his sole and 
supreme authority as King in his Church.” This 
document, embodying the protest against the wrongs 
inflicted on the Church of Scotland by the civil 
power, was signed by no fewer than 203 members 
of Assembly. 

When the Moderator had finished the reading of 
the protest, he withdrew, followed by a large major¬ 
ity of the clerical and lay members of the court; and 
the procession, joined by a large body of ministers, 
elders, and others who adhered to their principles, 
moved in solemn silence to Tanfield Hall, a large 
building situated at the northern extremity of the 
city, in the valley formed by the Water of Leith. 
Here was constituted the Free Church of Scotland, 
which, while renouncing the benefits of an Establish- 
I ment, continues to adhere to the standards and to 
maintain the doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov¬ 
ernment of the Church of Scotland. Dr. Chalmers 
was chosen as their first. Moderator, and the ordinary 
■ business was proceeded with according to the usual 
forms. O 11 Tuesday, the 23d of May, the ministers 
and professors, to the number of 474, solemnly sub¬ 
scribed the Deed of Demission, formally renouncing 
all claim to the benefices which they had held in 
connection with the Establishment, declaring them 
to be vacant, and consenting to their being dealt 
with as such. Thus, by a regular legal instrument, 
the ministers completed their separation from the 
Establishment; and the Free Church of Scotland as¬ 
sumed the position of a distinct ecclesiastical de¬ 
nomination, holding the same doctrines, maintaining 
the same ecclesiastical framework, and observing the 
same forms of worship as had been received and ob¬ 
served in the National Church. In fact, they had 
abandoned nothing but the endowments of the State, 
and even these they had abandoned, not from any 
change in their views as to the lawfulness of a 
Church Establishment, but solely because in then- 
view the State had altered the terms on which the 
compact between the Church and the State had been 
originally formed. 

The Free Church, strong in the conviction that 
her distinctive principles were sound and scriptural, 
entered upon her arduous work with an humble but 
confiding trust in her great and glorious Head. In 
preparation for the new position in which the church 
would be placed when deprived of state support, Dr. 
Chalmers had made arrangements some months pre¬ 
vious to the Assembly of 1843 for establishing asso¬ 
ciations throughout the country with the view of 
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collecting funds for the support of the ministry. 
And with such energy and activity had these pre¬ 
parations been carried forward, that before the day 
of the Disruption came, 687 separate associations 
had been formed in all parts of the country. So ex¬ 
tensive and ardent was the sympathy felt with the 
movement, not in Scotland only, but throughout the 
kingdom, and even throughout the world, that funds 
were liberally contributed from all quarters in support 
of the cause, and at the close of the first year of the 
history of the Free Church, her income amounted to 
the munificent sum of £366,719 14s.3d. Nor has the 
source of her supply afforded the slightest symptoms of 
being exhausted even after the lapse of sixteen years. 

On the contrary, the Sustentation Fund for the sup¬ 
port of the ministry has reached this year (1859) the 
gratifying sum of £110,435 7s. 6d., yielding an annu¬ 
al salary to nearly eight hundred ministers of £138. 
The Building Fund for the erection of churches and 
manses amounts this year to £41,179 2s. OJd. The 
Congregational Fund, composed of ordinary collec¬ 
tions at the clmrch-doors on Sabbaths, and a great 
part of which goes to supplement the ministers’ sti¬ 
pends, is £94,481 19s. 6d. The Fund for Missions 
and Education is £55,896 11s. There are various 
other objects connected with the Free Church which 
it is unnecessary to detail, but the sum total of the 
contributions for the last year is £343,377 12s. lOJd. 
an amount which plainly indicates that its friends 
and supporters arc still animated with an intense and 
undimiuished attachment to the principles on which 
this peculiar section of the Christian church is based. 
Upwards of eight hundred churches have been reared 
by the liberality of her people, who are calculated to 
amount to somewhere about 800,000. To the large 
majority of the churches manses or parsonage-houses 
have also been added. Colleges for training candi¬ 
dates for the holy ministry have been erected in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, each of them 
provided with an able stall of theological professors. 
The entire number of students in attendance on these 
colleges amounts to about 250, and seems to be on 
the increase. 

In connection with the Free Church a fund was 
instituted in 1848 for Aged and Infirm Minislers, 
which already exceeds £39,000. In addition to the 
home ministry there are nearly 300 settled ministers 
belonging to this church in the different departments 
ot the Colonial field. The Home Mission and Church ' 
Extension Scheme is most efficiently wrought, the 
agents in the employ of the committee being no fewer 
than 10ii, including 18 ordained ministers, 66 proba¬ 
tioners, 12 catechists,and lOstudents, Oft he territorial 
missions in large towns there are nine in Glasgow, 
three in Edinburgh, one in Perth, one in Dundee, 
one in Montrose, and one in Aberdeen. In the 
Foreign Mission field the Free Church labours with 
great energy and marked success. The two princi¬ 
pal scenes of her labours are KalTVaria and India; 
the former comprising four stations und fifteen 
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out-stations; the latter comprising five principal 
stations, Bombay, Puna, Calcutta, Madras, and Nag- 
‘ pore, at all of which native congregations have been 
formed and schools established. The Scheme for 
the Conversion of the Jews employs efficient mis¬ 
sionaries at Amsterdam, Breslau, Pesth, Galatz, ami 
Constantinople. In all its operations indeed, whether 
at home or abroad, the Free Church exhibits a vi¬ 
tality and energetic power which have gained for it 
a high place among Christian churches. 

SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. At an 
early period after the introduction of the Reformed 
religion into Scotland, attempts began to be made, 
which were renewed on various subsequent occasions, 
to establish an episcopal form of church government 
in the country. Such attempts were sternly resisted 
by the great body both of the ministers and people. 
In 1572, through the influence of the Regent Morton, 
tlie titles of archbishop, bishop, &c., wero conferred 
upon certain ministers. These not having received 
episcopal ordination, and not exercising any share in 
the government of the church, were termed by way 
of derision TulcJum bishops. But however con¬ 
temptible these nominal dignitaries in themselves, 

1 the last hours of John Knox were embittered by the 
thought that an attempt should be made to introduce 
into Scotland the estate of bishops. At length, 
without interfering with the civil privileges of these 
prelates, the General Assembly, in 1575, declared 
that “the name of bishop is injuric to all them 
that has a particular flock over the which he has 
une peculiar charge;" and again in 1580, that 
“ the office of ane bishop as it is now used and com¬ 
monly taken within this realm, lias no sure warraud, 
authority, or good ground out of the Scripture of 
God, but is brought in by folly and corruption to 
the great overthrow of the Kirk of God.” 

But obnoxious though Episcopacy has always been 
to the Scottish people, James VI. was unwearied in 
his endeavours during his whole reign, but more espe¬ 
cially after he had ascended the throne of England, 
to thrust bishops upon his northern subjects. To 
Charles II., however, must be traced the origin of 
that Episcopacy, a representative of which still 
exists in Scotland in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
No sooner had the perfidious king been seated 
on the throne than he proceeded to take steps 
for supplanting Presbytery by Episcopacy. With 
this view he despatched a letter to the Scottish 
Council in August 1661, declaring his firm resolution 
“to interpose our royal authority for restoring the 
Church of Scotland to its right government by 
bishops, as it was before the late troubles." This 
was followed by the summoning of a Parliament, 
which formally proclaimed the re-establishment of 
Episcopacy, with little resistance on the part of the 
Presbyterians of the time, chiefly owing to the un¬ 
fortunate dissensions which then prevailed between 
| the Resoiutioners and Protesters. The great mass of 
the people, however, were decidedly attached to 


Presbytery, and not one of the courts of the church 
petitioned in favour of Episcopacy except the synod 
of Aberdeen. 

The first ministers selected by Charles to fill the 
office of bishops were Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, 
and Leighton, who were summoned to London, and 
consecrated to the episcopate in Westminster Abbey. 

On their return to Scotland the newly-made bishops 
were restored by Act of Parliament to all their 
aucient prerogatives, spiritual and temporal. But 
no enactment could avail to obtain for them the re¬ 
spect or obedience of the clergy. A proclamation, 
accordingly, was issued, banishing all those ministers 
from their manses, parishes, and dioceses, who had 
been admitted since 1649, when patronage was abol¬ 
ished, unless they obtained a presentation from the 
lawful patron, and collation from the bishop of the 
diocese, before the 1st of November. In consequence 
of this act and proclamation nearly 400 ministers 
were ejected from their charges — an event which, as 
the younger M - Crie well remarks, “did more to 
alienate the minds of the populace from the bishops 
than any other plan that could have been devised.” 

Driven from their congregations, the ejected min 
isters held field meetings or conventicles, to which 
the people flocked in groat numbers, thus giving 
grievous offence to the prelates, who, seeing their 
curates deserted, procured an Act ordaining that all 
ministers who ventured to preach without the sanc¬ 
tion of the bishops should be punished as seditious 
persons, and that all absentees from their own parish 
churches should be subject to certain pains and pen¬ 
alties. This Act, which received the name of the 
bishop's drag-net, was rigorously put in force to the 
annoyance and oppression of multitudes. In the be¬ 
ginning of 1664, finding other measures ineffectual, the 
prelates instituted a new court, composed of bishops 
and laymen, designed to punish all who opposed the 
government of the church by bishops. Though only 
in operation for two years, this extraordinary tribu¬ 
nal carried actively into effect the ecclesiastical laws, 
banishing or imprisoning Presbyterian ministers in 
considerable numbers, and perpetrating so many pal- , 
pable acts of injustice, that it was doomed to a speedy 
abolition. 

The history of the Covenantees (which see,) ex¬ 
hibits the severities and cruel persecutions by which 
Episcopacy was maintained until the Revolution of 
1688, when Presbyterianism was finally established 
as the national religion of Scotland. The state of 
the Episcopal Church at this time is thus described 
by Mr. Marsden in his ‘History of Christ inn Churches 
and Sects:' — “There were two arcbiepiscopal pro¬ 
vinces, St. Andrews and Glasgow; the former con¬ 
tained the bishoprics of Aberdeen, Brechin, Caith¬ 
ness, Dunkeld, Dunblane, Edinburgh, Moray, Orkney, 
and Ross; the latter, those of Argyle, Galloway, and 
the Islands. The clergymen were about nine hun¬ 
dred. The livings wore very poor; neither of the 
three bishoprics of Edinburgh, Brechin, or Dunblane, 1 1 
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about lliis period were worth a hundred pounds 
a-vear. Some of the Episcopalian clergy followed 
1 the course of the revolution, and transferred their 
I allegiance to William and Mary; but the greater 
part declined the oath of allegiance, refused to pray 
in public for the new sovereigns, and were dispos¬ 
sessed of their livings. These formed an union with 
the English non-jurors, and the history of the two 
bodies is closely entwined for ninety years, until the 
non-jurors disappeared. The Scotch bishops placed 
themselves at the head of this party, and the Epis- 
; eopalians were regarded in consequence as disaffected 
to the state. The bishops were ejected from their 
sees; but they suffered no further interruption, and 
: some of them continued to officiate privately in their 
episcopal capacity; and the clergy who consented to 
accept the new state of things were allowed to re¬ 
tain their henefices; but as they had no share in the 
government of the Church of Scotland, it was under¬ 
stood that they should not be subject to its judica¬ 
tories." 

The accession of Queen Anne revived the hopes 
of the Scottish Episcopalians; and in consequence of 
a strong appeal made to her for relief, she lvrote to 
the Privy Council, expressing her royal will and 
pleasure that the Episcopal clergy should be per¬ 
mitted the free exercise of their worship without let 
or hindrance. This act of toleration gave great 
offence to the Presbyterians, but it was all the more 
generous on the part of the Queen that they declined 
the oath of allegiance to the reigning family, and 
still maintained their adherence to the exiled house 
of Stuart. 

The union between England and Scotland, which 
took place in 1707, was productive of no benefit to 
I the Scottish Episcopalians. An attempt was made 
soon after to introduce the English liturgy into the ser¬ 
vice of an Episcopal chapel which had been opened in 
Edinburgh. The General Assembly took alarm, and 
passed an act alleging this innovation to he an in¬ 
fringement on the terms of union, besides being dan¬ 
gerous to the Church and contrary to the Confession. 
The offending minister, Greenshields, though disown¬ 
ing the authority of the Presbyterian church courts, 
was formally deposed by them from the office of the 
ministry, ami even apprehended by the magistrates, 
and imprisoned, until released by an order from the 
House of Lords. A similar attempt to introduce 
the English Prayer-book into an Episcopal chapel 
in Glasgow led to a riot which, but for the interfer¬ 
ence of the public authorities, might have been fol¬ 
lowed by serious consequences. Such unseemly 
commotions attracted the attention of the English 
government, and gave rise to the Act of Toleration. 

The rebellion of 1715. in behalf of the Pretender, 
was far from being favourable to the cause of the 
Scottish Episcopalians, wiio, from their well-known 
leanings towards the Stuart family, were regarded 
with no little suspicion and distrust. Numbers of 
their congregations were dispersed, tlieir chapels 


closed, nnd their clergy treated with severity, and 
in some instances committed to prison. Nor were 
the non-jurors unjustly suspected of siding with the 
rebels. The Episcopal clergy of Aberdeen openly j 
presented a complimentary address to the Pretender, 
styling themselves his majesty’s most loyal nnd duti¬ 
ful subjects. And among the rebels taken prisoners 
by the royalist soldiers were found two sons of Scot¬ 
tish bishops. Yet, notwithstanding the part which 
they thus took in opposition to the reigning house, an 
Act was passed in 1719, which permitted the Episcopal 
clergy, on swearing the oath of allegiance, to resume I 
their official duties, and to use the English liturgy. 
Some were even allowed to conduct public worship 
without being compelled to take the oath of allegiance. 
This tolerant spirit continued to be manifested to¬ 
wards them till the rebellion of 1745, when their 
marked partiality to the cause of the Pretender ex¬ 
posed them to merited obloquy and severe handling'. 
Their numbers bad before this time been much re¬ 
duced from various causes, but most of all from the 
hitter dissensions which had sprung up among the 
Episcopalians themselves. From the time of Charles 
I. the body had made use of a communion office 
which differed from the communion office of the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England chiefly by 
maintaining the doctrine of the commemorative sac¬ 
rifice of the eneharist, arid nsserling that Christ is 
verily and indeed present in the Lord’s Supper, ami 
taken and received by the faithful. The use of this 
communion office, containing as it does such objec¬ 
tionable statements, has been a ground of quarrel 
among the clergy and members.of the Scottish Epis¬ 
copal Church throughout its whole history. At one 
period the disputed points were actually referred to 
the Pretender by both of the contending parties as, 
in their view, the supreme head of the church. 
Such at length was the combined influence of their 
internal quarrels, and the opposition of the govern¬ 
ment on the one hand and the Presbyterians on the 
other, that when the second rebellion of 1745 broke 
out the Scottish Episcopalians were reduced to a 
mere handful. But though few in number, their 
hostility to the house of Hanover was open and un¬ 
disguised. The royalists, accordingly, destroyed 
their meeting houses, and compelled their clergy to 
seek refuge in flight. An act was passed prohibiting 
tbe non-juring ministers from officiating without hav¬ 
ing taken the oaths, under penalty of imprisonment 
for the first offence, and transportation for the sec¬ 
ond. To prevent their congregations from meeting 
for public worship, an assembly of five persons was 
declared illegal, and by a subsequent act in 1740 
every person frequenting suclt illegal meetings was 
required to give information under a penalty of tine 
and imprisonment. The act was revived in 1748, 
and the Episcopal ministers were permitted to offi¬ 
ciate only in tlieir own houses. This state of mat¬ 
ters continued until the accession of George III. in 
1760. 
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The Scottish Communion Office was revised by the 
bishops in 1765, and assumed the form in which it 
continues down to the present day, and from that 
year the Scottish Episcopal Church has been in the 
habit of using the English liturgy in Divine service, 
with the exception of the communion office. A pe¬ 
culiar honour was reserved for this church in having 
consecrated, in 1784, the first bishop for America, 
Dr. Samuel Senbury, bishop of Connecticut. (See 
Episcopal (Pkotestant) Church of America.) 
The Scottish Episcopalians having thus set the ex¬ 
ample, the Church of England sought and obtained 
an act of Parliament in 1787, empowering the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to 
consecrate three bishops for the dioceses of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York, and Virginia. 

The death of Charles Edward, the last of the Stu¬ 
arts, placed the non-jurors in Scotland on an entirely 
new footing, all difficulties in the way of acknow¬ 
ledging the Hanoverian family being thereby re¬ 
moved. The Scottisli bishops, accordingly, held a 
meeting at Aberdeen, when they formally resolved 
to ofter their allegiance to the then reigning sove¬ 
reign, George III. Having now abandoned their 
position as a non-juring church, an act was passed in 
1792 repealing the penal laws which had been in 
force against the Jacobites in the reigns of Queen 
Anne, George I., and George II., hut at the same 
time requiring the Episcopal clergy of Scotland to 
fake the usual oaths, subscribe the Thirty-Nine Ar¬ 
ticles, and pray by name for the king and royal fa¬ 
mily. The same act contained a clause prohibiting 
the Scottisli Episcopal clergy from officiating in 
England, except in the case of those who had been 
ordained by some bishop of the Church of England 
or of Ireland. This prohibition continued in force 
until 1840, when an act was passed permitting the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scot¬ 
land to officiate in England, “ only with the special 
permission of the bishop in writing, such permission 
extending only to two Sundays at a time,” 

At a meeting in 1817 of t he Scottish Episcopal 
bishops and clergy, a body of canons was drawn up 
for their guidance in the exercise of government and 
discipline. These cations recognize the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England as the standard 
of their faith, and while the English communion 
office is permitted to be used, the twenty-first canon 
enacts that “ from respect for the authority which 
originally sanctioned the Scotch liturgy, and for 
other sufficient reasons, it is hereby enacted that the 
Scotch communion office continue to he held of 
primary authority in this Church, and that it shall 
be used not only in all consecrations of bishops, but. 
also at the opening of all general synods.” In 
consequence of the tenacity with which the Scot¬ 
tish Episcopal Church adhere to their separate 
communion office, several congregations have sepa¬ 
rated from the body, and take the name of English 
Episcopalians, declining to acknowledge the authority 


of the Scotch bishops, and to hold communion with 
a church which maintains unsound views on the 
subject of the Eucharist. Of these there are at 
present fifteen congregations in different parts of 
Scotland. 

Throughout the last century, while Scottish Epis¬ 
copacy was non-juring in its character, the bishops 
laid aside their titles; but from an early period of 
the present century they have resumed them, al¬ 
though the courts of law refuse to recognize episco¬ 
pal titles in Scotland. There are at present seven 
Scotch bishops, but no archbishop. The bishops 
meet in synod regularly every year. Provincial 
synods are also held in the several dioceses. A 
general syno^ is occasionally convoked, consisting 
of the bishops, the deans, and one clerical delegate 
from each diocesan synod. This synod has power 
to alter and abrogate the canons or enact new ones. 

“ Although the Scottish Church,” to use the lan¬ 
guage of one of her own ministers, “ is numerically 
a small body, compared with the flocking sects sur¬ 
rounding her, site is still composed of the wealthiest 
lauded proprietors, whose united incomes exceed 
THREE MILLIONS sterling annually! Yet the Scot¬ 
tish clergy are the poorest in the Christian world, 
and in very many instances have great difficulty in 
struggling through the year. Their minimum in¬ 
come, as fixed by the Episcopal Society, is £100 per 
annum; and, as few of them have private incomes, 
iu many cases that must be the maximum also. Some 
one or two, doubtless, have £300, or £400, or £500 
even; but the Country and Highland Charges are 
almost all upon the Society’s resources. Some 
twenty years ago, the clergy officiated in many 
places gratuitously to two or three stations, and 
even built and sustained the chapels out of their 
own hard-earned finances. The strength of dis¬ 
senting bodies lies in numerical force; and although 
they have few of the high and rich classes among 
them, they include vast numbers of that middle rank, 
whose contributions are always more ready, and even 
proportionally infinitely more liberal than those of 
the aristocratic race. On the other hand, the Scot¬ 
tish Church lias few of the middling class, consisting 
chiefly of the two extreme sections of society, whereof 
the one cannot, the other cares not to support her 
measures.” 

The bishops are elected by the clergy of the dio¬ 
cese, and uniformly continue even after their election 
to be pastors of churches. In the exercise of their 
episcopal office they claim no more than the spiritual 
authority derived to them from Jesus Christ, the 
great Head of the Church—an authority which is 
paternal rather than magisterial. One of the bishops 
is elected primus or chief bishop during pleasure, 
there having been no archbishops in Scotland since 
the Revolution. The seven bishoprics are these:— 
the diocese of Aberdeen; the united diocese of St. 
Andrews, Duukuld, and Dunblane; the united dio¬ 
cese of Moray and Ross; the diocese of Edinburgh; 
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the diocese of Argyle and the Isles; the diocese 
of Brechin; the diocese of Glasgow. The number 
of officiating clergymen throughout Scotland belong¬ 
ing to the different dioceses amounts to 160. In 1806 
a fund was established, which is still in operation, 
for the purpose of securing a small provision for the 
bishops and some of the more necessitous of the 
clergy of this Church. The only income which the 
bishops derive is from this source, and the provisions 
are exceedingly small. Another Society, entitled the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society, was formed in 
1838, to supply the wants of the poorer clergy, as 
well as to assist in forming new congregations. An 
educational institution in connection with this church 
was formed in 1841 at Glenalmond in Perthshire, 
under the name of Trinity College, its object being 
not only to prepare students for the holy ministry, 
but also to supply a liberal education for the sons of 
the wealthier members of the Church. Another 
magnificent college has been erected at Cumbrae. 

For a long period the Scottish Episcopal Church 
has been regarded as holding principles akin to those 
of the High Church party in the Church of England; 
and that this idea is not without foundation was 
clearly seen by the sympathy manifested with the 
Tractarian party in the Gorham case. Of late the 
bishops met in synod have done much to vindicate 
their Church from the charge of semi-popish leanings 
by their ecclesiastical censure pronounced upon a min¬ 
ister belonging to their body who had published 
sentiments in regard to the presence of Christ in the 
holy sacrament, which they considered as inconsis¬ 
tent with sound doctrine, and approaching to, if not 
identical with, the erroneous dogmas of the Church 
of Rome. 

SCRIBES, a class of men of great repute among 
the ancient Jews as being teachers of the law of 
Moses. They are called in the New Testament 
“doctors of the law,” and sometimes “lawyers.” 
The office of a Scribe is said to have been first insti¬ 
tuted about B. c. 500, immediately after the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity. Ezra is alleged to have been the 
first who exercised the office. The Scribes were the 
most learned body of men in the Jewish nation. 
Most of them were sprung from the tribe of Levi; 
some, however, who were of the tribe of Simeon, re¬ 
ceived the name of scribes of the people. The chief 
business of the latter class was to copy the sacred 
writings; and they were also employed in writing 
out passages for the phylacteries, short sentences to 
be fixed upon the door-posts, bills of contract or di¬ 
vorce, and other matters of civil or religious interest. 
They exercised, besides, the office of public notaries in 
the Sanhedrims and courts of justice. To qualify 
them for their duties they were trained up in one or 
other of the forty-eight academies belonging to the 
Levitical tribe. The higher scribes devoted them¬ 
selves to the exposition of the Law in public, and 
hence they are described as sitting “ in Moses’ seat.” 
They presided in the courts of justice, and sometimes 

were styled Fathers of the Sanhedrim. The Scribes 
in the time of our Lord were generally classed with 
the Pharisees, not only as chiefly belonging to that 
sect, but as coinciding with them in the glosses and 
interpretations which they put upon the sacred writ¬ 
ings. 

SCRI PTUIiALTSTS, a term sometimes applied 
to Protestant* on account of their fundamental doc¬ 
trine that the Scriptures are the only sufficient rule 
of faith and obedience. The Jews also occasionally 
use the same word to denote those who reject the 
Mishna and adhere solely to the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

SCRIPTURES. See Bible. 

SCROBICULI, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to altars dedicated to the worship of the in¬ 
fernal deities. They consisted of cavities dug in the 
earth, into which libations were poured. 

SCRUTINY, one of the three canonical modes of 
electing a Pope in the Romish church. This, which 
is almost invariably the mode followed, is thus man¬ 
aged. Blank schedules are supplied to each of the 
cardinals, who fills them up with his own name and 
that of the individual for whom be votes. If there 
are found to be two-thirds of the votes in favour of 
one person, he is considered as duly elected ; but if 
there are not two-thirds in favour of any one, the 
cardinals proceed to a second vote by ACCKSSCS 
(which see). 

SE-BAPTISTS, a small and obscure sect, which 
was formed in England about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by one John Smith of Amster¬ 
dam, who maintained that it was lawful for every 
one to baptize himself. There is a small sect in 
Russia who hold that every one ought to baptize 
himself, because, as they maintain, there is no one 
on earth sufficiently holy to administer this ordinance 
aright. This sect of self-baptizers is called Samo- 
KttESTSCiiKNTSl (which see). The charge was made 
against Simon Menno, the founder of the Mknnon- 
ites (which see), of having baptized himself; but it 
is denied by bis followers. 

SEBUANS, a sect of the Samaritans originated 
by Scbua or Scbuiah, who, partly to suit their own 
convenience, and partly through hostility to the Jews, 
kept the sacred festivals at different periods from the 
Jews; namely, the Passover and Pentecost in au¬ 
tumn, and the feast of Tabernacles in the time usually 
allotted for the Passover. This sect was not per¬ 
mitted to worship along with the other Samaritans 
in the temple on Mount Gerizim. 

SECEDEUS, a name applied in Scotland to those 
bodies of Christians who have separated from the 
National Church on grounds not implying a disagree¬ 
ment with its constitution and standards, in which 
latter case they are termed Dissenters (which see). 
The Reformed Presbyterians, for example, are right¬ 
ly called Dissenters, because they dissented from 
the Established Church on the ground that its con¬ 
stitution was vitally affected by the Revolution 
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Settlement. Tlie four brethren, on the other lmnd, 
who left the Established Church in 1732, were with 
equal propriety termed Seceders, because, still ad¬ 
hering to the constitution and standards of the 
church, they quitted its communion on the ground 
that the law of patronage was arbitrarily enforced 
by the majority of the General Assembly, and min¬ 
isters were settled in parishes contrary to the wishes 
of the Christian people. As soon, however, as the 
Seceders assumed the position of hostility to the 
Church as an Establishment, or as a Church in 
alliance with the State, they became in the true 
sense of the word Dissenters. 

SECESSION CHURCH (United), a denomina¬ 
tion of Christians in Scotland formed by the re¬ 
union of the two sections of the Secession Church, 
—the Associate General (Antiburgher) Synod and 
the Associate (Burgher) Synod. After several pre¬ 
liminary negotiations, which were conducted with 
the most remarkable cordiality on both sides, the 
union was effected at Edinburgh on the 8th Septem¬ 
ber, 1820. The basis of Union, as finally adopted, 
was as follows:— 

“Without interfering with the right of private 
judgment respecting the grounds of separation, both 
parties shall carefully abstain from agitating, in 
future, the questions which occasioned it; and, with 
regard to the burgess-oath, both synods agree to use 
what may appear to them the most proper means 
1 for obtaining the abolition of that religions clause, 
i which occasioned the religious strife, in those towns 
| where it may still exist. 

“Art. 1. We hold the Word of God, contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the only rule of faith and manners. 

“Art. II. We retain the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
as the confession of our faith, expressive of the sense 
in which we understand the Holy Scriptures,-—it 
being always understood, however, that we do not 
i approve or require an approbation of any thing in 
those books, or in any other, which teaches, or may 
be thought to teach, compulsory or persecuting and 
intolerant principles of religion. 

“Art. III. The Presbyterian form of church 
government, without any superiority of office to that 
of a teaching presbyter, and in a due subordination 
of church judicatories, being the only form of gov¬ 
ernment which we acknowledge, as founded upon, 
and agreeable to, the Word of God, shall be the 
government of the United Church; and the Direc¬ 
tory, as heretofore, shall be retained as a compilation 
, of excellent rules. 

“ Art. IV. We consider as valid those reasons 
of Secession from the prevailing party in the judica¬ 
tories of the Established Church, which are stated in 
the Testimony that was approved of, and published 
by, the Associate Presbytery; particularly the suf¬ 
ferance of error without adequate censure; the set¬ 
tling of ministers by patronage, even in reclaiming 


congregations; the neglect or relaxation of disci¬ 
pline; the restraint of ministerial freedom in testify¬ 
ing against maladministration ; the refusal of that 
party to be reclaimed. And we find the grounds of 
Secession from the judicatories of the Established 
Church in some respects increased, instead of being 
diminished. 

“Art. V. We cherish an unfeigned veneration 
for our refunning ancestors, and a deep sense of the 
inestimable value of the benefits which accrue to tts, 
from their noble and successful efforts in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. We approve of the 
method adopted by them for mutual excitement and 
encouragement, by solemn confederation and vows 
to God. We acknowledge that we are under high 
obligations to maintain and prosecute the work of 
reformation begun, and to a great extent carried on. 
by them; and we assert, that public religious vowing 
or covenanting, is a moral duty, to be practised when 
the circumstances of Providence require it; but as 
the duty, from its nature, is occasional, not stated, 
and as there is, and may lie, a diversity of sentiment 
respecting the seasonableuess of it, we agree that, 
while no obstruction shall be thrown in the way, hut 
every scriptural facility shall be afforded to those 
who have clearness to proceed in it, yet its observ¬ 
ance shall not be required of any, in order to church 
communion. 

“Art. VI. A Formula shall be made tip from the 
Formulas already existing, suited to the United 
Secession Church.” 

Thus was healed a breach in the Secession Church | 
in Scotland which had existed for seventy-three 
years. The two bodies at their reunion were nearly 
equal in numerical strength, the Associate Synod 
consisting of 139 ministers, while the General Asso- | 
ciate Synod consisted of 123: making a total of 262. 
The first step which was taken by the United Synod 
was to publish a Summary of their Principles, with 
the view of forming a directory for the admission of 
members. A new formula of questions was also 
prepared to be employed in licensing preachers and 
in ordaining ministers and elders. A small body of 
ministers and laymen protested against the union on 
the ground that it did not afford sufficient security for 
the maintenance of the public cause of the Secession. 
These accordingly formed themselves into a separate 
denomination under the name of the Associate (Anti- 
burgher) Synod, commonly called Protestors; a body 
which, in 1827, united with the Constitutional Associate 
Presbytery, thus constituting the Associate Synod of 
Original Seceders. (See Ohiginai, Seceders, As¬ 
sociate Synod of.) 

One of the earliest developed and most pleasing 
features of the United Secession Church was an in¬ 
crease in the number of their missionaries. “ No 
longer satisfied,” says Dr. Thomson, “ with sending 
out an occasional missionary, or forwarding an occa¬ 
sional contribution to destitute regions, or allowing 
the liberality of its people to find its way, as it might, 
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into the treasury of some general society, it was de¬ 
termined to adopt a mission of its own, which should 
gather round it the interest and enlist the prayers of 
the people, and continue extending in proportion as 
the liberality of the people enlarged. And the grain 
of mustard-seed has become a tree. Canada was 
first selected as an appropriate sphere of operation, 
then Jamaica and Trinidad, and then, as the first 
step into the interior of Africa, the shores ofOld Cala¬ 
bar. Timid men trembled and doubted as each new 
scene was measured out, hut the growing and steady 
munificence of the people each time rebuked and 
dispelled their fears. The missionary spirit was 
seen rising every year to a higher figure; sometimes 
in one year the funds increased by thousands. In¬ 
dividual congregations in several instances undertook 
the entire support of individual missionaries. More 
recently mission-premises were erected, and office¬ 
bearers chosen, who should give themselves wholly 
to the oversight and control of missionary opera¬ 
tions, and in 1847 the Secession church was found 
to be supporting a staff of more than sixty mission¬ 
aries. So quick and steady a development of the 
missionary spirit in the Secession church is one of 
the noblest features in its later history.” 

In 1827 a new Testimony was issued, not as one 
of the authoritative standards of the church, but “as 
a defence and illustration of the principles and de- 
I sign of the Secession.” The body now made rapid 
progress, evincing in all its operations an activity 
and a zeal deeply gratifying to every Christian 
mind. In a few years, a controversy arose on the 
lawfulness and expediency of civil establishments of 
religion, in which both ministers and members of 
the Secession Church took an important part. "Vari¬ 
ous pamphlets of great ability and polemic power 
were published, attacking the principles of state-en¬ 
dowed churches as unscriptural, unjust, and injuri¬ 
ous. Several measures also which were adopted by 
the Established Church at this time, were regarded 
by the Dissenters as fitted, if not designed, to weaken 
the influence and thin the ranks of dissent. Among 
these the Church-extension scheme may be regarded 
I as holding a prominent place, its object being to 
rear and ultimately endow chapels for the entire 
population of Scotland, irrespective of the means of 
instruction already supplied by the Secession and 
other nonconforming churches. Various other mea¬ 
sures, such as the Veto act and the Chapel act, were 
passed by the General Assembly, having an un¬ 
doubted tendency to raise the popularity of the Es¬ 
tablished Church, and thus to a certain extent to 
throw dissenters of every kind into the shade. The 
result was that a bitter spirit began to manifest it¬ 
self towards the National Church on the part of the 
various bodies of Dissenters in Scotland. 

The common danger, as may well be supposed, 
gave rise to a common interest and a mutual sym¬ 
pathy even among those dissenting bodies which had 
once been most widely at variance. This was espe- 
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cially the case with the United Secession and Relief 
Churches. Proposals for union began to be made, 
and overtures pointing to the same object were laid 
upon the tables of both synods, and committees of 
conference were appointed. At length, on the 13th 
of May, 1847, the union of these two bodies was har¬ 
moniously effected, and the large and efficient Chris¬ 
tian denomination thus formed assumed to itself the 
designation of the United Presbyterian Church 
(which see). 

SECEDERS (Associate Synod of Original). 
See Original Secedf.rs (Associate Synod of). 

SECEDERS (Synod of United Original). 
See Original Sf.ceders (Synod of United.) 

SECRET DISCIPLINE. See Arcani Disci- 
plina. 

SECRETARTA, a name given to the sessions of 
councils in the early Christian church because they 
were held in the Secretarium (which see). 

SECRETARIUM, a part of early Christian 
churches, which was also called Diaconicum (which 
see). Paulinus says that there was another Secre¬ 
tarium on the right hand of the altar, which was also 
named PltOTHESIs (which see). 

SECT, a body of men holding the same opinions 
and following the same leader, whether in religion or 
philosophy. 

SECTARIES, a term used to denote those who 
adhere to the same sect and maintain the same doc¬ 
trines. 

SECULAR CLERGY. See Clergy (Secular). 

SECULARISTS, a name assumed by a class of 
infidels in the present day from the fundamental 
principle of their religious creed, “ that precedence 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another world,” the assumption 
being that “ this life being the first in certainty, it 
ought to have the first place in importance.” They 
are professed Atheists (which see), or rather non- 
Theists, that is, they are not prepared dogmatically 
to assert that there is no God, but the utmost length 
to which they go is that they are not satisfied with 
the arguments adduced by Theittls for the existence 
of a God. They allege that they have no sufficient 
proof of the existence of a Supreme Being distinct 
from nature. Mr. C. J. Holyoake, the leader of the 
body, lays down the position that “the nature which 
we know must be the God which we seek ” — a posi¬ 
tion which unfortunately attaches certainty to what 
is nothing more than a bare and groundless assump¬ 
tion. 

Another principle which the Secularists maintain 
as an essential article of their creed is, that “ science 
is the providence of men, and that absolute spiritual 
dependence may involve material destruction.” By- 
science is meant “those methodized agencies which 
are at our command — that systematized knowledge 
which enables us to use the powers of nature for 
human benefit." The doctrine, then, which the 
Secularist teaches, is, that if man uses aright the 
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powers of nature wliich are within his reach, he has 
no need to resort to prayer with the view of seeking 
assistance from heaven. If bad men use these powers 
effectually for the accomplishment of their ends, 
why may not good men use them quite as effectually 
fot their purposes, without either asking for or re¬ 
quiring aid from above? But in reply to this we 
remark that it must not be for a moment supposed 
that science and Christianity are necessarily opposed 
to each other. The highest knowledge of the one 
is consistent with the most humble reliance on the 
other; nay, those very persons who have been the 
most deeply versed in scientific appliances have been 
the most ready to admit their entire dependence on 
a Divine Providence, even while using these appli¬ 
ances. 

On the subject of morality the Secularists maintain 
“that there exist, independently of Scriptural au¬ 
thority, guarantees of morals in human nature, in¬ 
telligence and utility." Such an assertion is at 
once self-contradictory and absurd. It alleges that 
in human nature there are independent guarantees 
of morality; and if these in themselves have power 
to render man morally pure and holy, why have 
they not done so long ago? Is it not a melancholy 
fact, attested in a thousand forms by the history of 
nations, as well as individuals, that human nature, 
when free from the influence of Christianity, instead 
of affording any proper guarantee of morality, has 
led the way to immorality and sin? Morality can¬ 
not, indeed, be dissevered from religion. As man is 
constituted, the two are inseparable; and even al¬ 
though the Secularist may labour to limit man’s 
views and prospects to the present scene, the at¬ 
tempt will prove useless and vain. 

SECUNDIANS, a party of the Gnostic sect of 
Vai.entinians (which see), in the second century, 
established by Secundus, who seems to have kept 
more closely to the Oriental philosophy than his 
master Valentinus, and to have maintained two first 
causes of all things, light and darkness, or a prince 
of good and a prince of evil. 

SEDES, a term used by the Latin ecclesiastical 
writers to denote a bishop’s throne, which, with the 
thrones of his presbyters on each side of it, were 
arranged in a semicircle above the altar. 

^ SEDILIA, seats for the priests and deacons in 
Episcopal churches during the eucharistic service. 
They vary in number from one to live, three being 
the most usual number. They are generally found 
on the south side of the chancel. 

SEE, the scat of the bishop’s throne, and some¬ 
times used to denote the whole extent of his epis¬ 
copal jurisdiction. 

SEE (Apostolical). See Apostolical See. 
SEEKERS, a small sect which arose in England 
in the year 1645. They derived their name from 
the employment in which they represented them¬ 
selves as being constantly engaged, that of seeking 
for the true church, ministry, scripture, and ordi¬ 


nances, all of which they alleged to have been lost. 

I hey taught that the Scriptures were obscure and 
doubtful in their meaning; that present miracles 
were necessary to warrant faith; that the ministrv 
of modern times is without authority, and their wor¬ 
ship utterly vain. 

SEER, a name given to a prophet in ancient times, 
as in 1 Sam. ix. 9, “Beforetime in Israel, when a 
man went to enquire of God, thus he spake, Come, 
and let us go to the seer: for he that is now called 
a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer." The 
word prophet had been applied to Abraham in Gen. 
xx. 7; but in the time of Samuel the term seer 
was more frequently used, in common conversation, 
as implying that the prophet had a miraculous vision 
of divine things, and saw the future as if it were 
present. 

SEGETIA, a deity among the ancient Romans, 
whom they were accustomed to invoke at seed-time. 

SEIR1M, a name which is applied in the original 
Hebrew to Jeroboam’s idols in 2 Citron, xi. 15. The 
same word is used in Isa. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14, in 
both which passages it is translated in our author¬ 
ised version “satyrs," although it. has been frequently 
maintained that goals are intended. An old English 
version translates the word Seirim by “apes," which, 
as we have already seen in article Ape-Worship’ 
were often regarded with veneration as demi gods. 

SELENE, a goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks, being a personification of the moon. She is 
described as having been a daughter of Hyperion 
and Tlieia, and therefore a sister of Helios and Eos. | 
She is said to have been very beautiful, with long 
wings and a golden diadem. In later times she was 
identified with Artemis. See Luna, Moon-Wor¬ 
ship. 

SELEUCIANS, an ancient heretical sect men¬ 
tioned by Augustine as having rejected water- 
baptism. Their opinions appear to have been iden¬ 
tical with those of the IIermians (wliich see). 

SELEZNEV 1SCH1NI, a sect of dissenters from 
the Russo-Orotic C hui'ch. resembling the ancient 
Strigolniks (which see). 

SELF-BAPT1ZER8. See Se-Baptists. 

SELEI, the priests among the ancient Greek# 
who delivered the oracles of Zeus at Dodona. They 
are mentioned by Homer as having observed a very 
rigid discipline. 

SEMANTRA, wooden boards or iron plates full 
of boles, which the modern Greeks use instead of 
bells to summon the people to church. These in¬ 
struments they hold in their hands and knock them 
with a hammer or mallet, thus making a loud noise. 

SEMAXH, a name mentioned by Tertullian as 
sometimes applied to Christian martyrs by their per¬ 
secutors, from the circumstance that those who were 
burnt alive were usually tied to a board or stake of 
about six feet in length, which the Romans called 
Semaxis. 

SEMBIANI, a Christian sect who derived their 
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name from Sembianus, their leader, who is said to 
have condemned the use of wine ns a production 
originating not from God but from Satan. 

SEMENTIV7E FERINE. See Fhki.® Semgn- 




TIVAt. 

SEMI-ARIANS. a sect which arose in the fourth 
century, holding a modified form of Arianism. It 
was founded by Eusebius of Caesarea and the sophist 
Asterius. Its symbol was the Homowimion, which 
it substituted for the orthodox Homoousion ; that is, 
the Son was regarded not as of the same substance 
with the Father, but of a substance like in all things 
except in not being the Father’s substance. 1 he 
Semi Arians maintained at the same time that though 
the Son and Spirit were separated in substance from 
the Father, still they were so included in his glory 
that there was but one God. Unlike the Arians, 
they declared that our blessed Lord was not a crea¬ 
ture, but truly the Son born of the substance of the 
Father; yet they would not allow him, with the or¬ 
thodox, simply to be God as the Father was, but 
asserted that the Son, though distinct in substance 
from God, was at the same time essentially distinct 
from every created nature. 

The Semi-Ariatt party was headed by George of 
I-aodicea and Basil of Ancyra. They were generally 
men of excellent character and of great earnestness. 
Athanasius goes even so far in their praise, that he 
hesitates not to call them brothers. Yet it is some¬ 
what remarkable that the Semi-Arians, on the con¬ 
trary, in their synod at Ancyra, a.d. 358, anathe¬ 
matized those who held the Homoousion as concealed 
Sabellians. The Emperor Constantins, who, in con¬ 
sequence of the death of his brothers, succeeded to 
the whole empire, was favourable to the Semi-Arians, 
who received a considerable accession to their strength 
by the union with them of the Euscbiuns, headed by 
Acacius. “The artifice of the Homoion,” says Ur. 
Newman, “of which Acacius had undertaken the 
management, was adapted to promote the success ot 
his party, among the orthodox of the West, as well 
as to delude or embarrass the Semi-Arians, for whom 
it was particularly provided. The 1-atin Churches, 
who had not been exposed to those trials of heretical 
subtlety of which the Homoousion was reluctantly 
made the remedy, had adhered with a noble sim¬ 
plicity to the decision of Niesca; being satisfied (as 
it would seem,) that, whether or not they had need 
of the test of orthodoxy at present, yet that in it 
lay the security of the great doctrine in debate, 
whenever the need should come. At the same time, 
they were naturally jealous of the introduction ot 
such terms into their theology, as chiefly served to 
inform them of the dissensions of foreigners; and, 
as influenced by this feeling, even after their leaders 
had declared against the Eusebians at Sardica, were 
exposed to the temptation presented to them in the 
formula of the Homoion. To shut up the subject in 
Scripture terms, and to say that our Lord was Wee 
His Father, no explanation being added, seemed to 


be a peaceful doctrine, and certainly was in itself 
unexceptionable; and, of course, would wear a still 
more favourable aspect, when contrasted with the 
threat of exile and poverty, by which its acceptance 
was enforced. On the other hand, the proposed 
measure veiled the grossness of that threat itself, 
and fixed the attention of the solicited Churches 
rather upon the argument, than upon the Imperial 
command. Minds that are proof against the mere 
menaces of power, are overcome by the artifices of 
an importunate casuistry. Those, who would rather 
have suffered death than have sanctioned the im¬ 
pieties of Arius, hardly saw how to defend them¬ 
selves in refusing creeds, which were abstractly true, 
though incomplete, and intolerable only because ihe 
badges of a prevaricating party. Thus Arianism 
goiued its first footing in the AVest. And, when one 
concession was made, another was demanded; or, at 
other times, the first concession was converted, not 
without speciousness, into a principle of general 
theological change, as if to depart from the Homo¬ 
ousion were in fact to acquiesce in the open impie¬ 
ties of Arius and the Anomoeans.” 

Semi-Arian creeds were drawn up at the council 
of the Dedication, a.d. 341, of Philippopolis, a.d. 
347, and of Sirmium A. d. 351. Constantins the 
emperor at length agreed to call an Oecumenical 
council, in which the faith of the Christian church 
should be definitively declared. Through the influ¬ 
ence of the Eusebians, a double council was held, 
the Orientals having met at Seleucia in Isauria, 
while the Occidentals assembled at Ariminum in 
Italy. The two councils were convened in the 
autumn of A.D. 359, under the nominal superinten¬ 
dence of the Semi-Arians; but both parties being 
quite divided in opinion, they' despatched deputies 
to Constantins, who held a conference at Nice 
or Nic.T.a, in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople, 
at which an amended creed was adopted, in which 
the Semi-Arian peculiarities were omitted. In a 
short time, indeed, the party lost ground so com¬ 
pletely with the Emperor, that their leader Basil and 
several of his brethren were deposed in the Constan- 
tinopolitan council, a.d. 360. In the end of the 
following year Constantins died, his views having 
become almost completely Arrau in his latter days. 

Seven years after the council of Seleucia, the 
Semi Arians held a council at Lampsacus, in which 
they condemned the Homoeati formulary of Arimi¬ 
num, and confirmed the creed of the Dedication. 
At tiiis time they hoped to gain over the empeior 
Valens to their party, but finding this impracticable, 
they resolved to put themselves under the protection 
of Valentinian, the orthodox emperor of the West. 
In order the better to accomplish this purpose, no 
fewer than fifty-nine of their bishops subscribed an 
orthodox formula, A. D. 366, and were received as 
members of the Catholic church. It was proposed 
to hold a final council at Tarsus to complete the re¬ 
conciliation between the two parties. Suddenly-, 
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however, the project was defeated by (tie declared 
opposition of thirty-four Semi-Arian bishops to the 
doctrine of the llomoousion which their brethren 
had adopted. The intended council was forbidden 
by the emperor, and from this time the Semi-Arians 
disappear from ecclesiastical history, that portion of 
the party which refused to conform being merged in 
the Macedonians (which see). 

SEMI-JEJUNI A (Eat. Half-Fasts), a name given 
to the weekly fasts in the ancient Christian church, 
because the services of the church continued on these 
days no longer than till three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, whereas a perfect and complete fast was never 
reckoned to end before evening. These half-fasts 
were also called S/ationx. 

SEMT-JUDAIZERS, a Son man sect originated 
in the sixteenth century by Francis David, a Hun¬ 
garian, who was superintendent of the Socinian 
churches in Transylvania. The principal doctrine 
which David and his followers maintained was, that 
neither prayer nor any other act Of religious worship 
should be offered to Jesus Christ. Faustus Socinus 
argued strongly against this tenet; and, when all 
efforts to reclaim the Hungarian heretic were found 
to be fruitless, the public authorities threw him into 
prison, where he died at an advanced age, A. n. 1579. 
The sect, however, survived its founder, and for a 
long time gave no little trouble to Socinus and his 
followers in Poland and Lithuania. Faustus Socinus 
i wrote a book expressly against the Semi-Judafeers, 

[ while, at the same time, he strangely admitted that 
the point in debate between himself and them was of 
no great consequence, since, in his own view, it was 
not necessary to salvation that a person should pray 
to Christ. 

The name Semi-JuSaherx was also given to a sect 
founded near the close of the sixteenth century by 
Martin Seidelius, a Silesian, who promulgated various 
strange doctrines in Poland and the neighbouring 
countries. The chief points of this system were, 
that Cod had indeed promised a Saviour or a Mes¬ 
siah to the Jewish nation, but that this Messiah had 
never appeared, nor ever would appear, because the 
Jews by their sins had rendered themselves un¬ 
worthy of so great a deliverer; that of course Jesus 
Christ was erroneously regarded as the Messiah ; 
that, it was his only business and office to explain 
the law of nature, which had been greatly obscured; 
and, therefore, that, whoever shall obey this law as 
expounded by Jesus Christ, will fulfil all the religious 
duties which Cod requires of him. While diffusing 
these erroneous opinions, Seidelius rejected all the 
books of the New Testament as spurious. 

In Russia, also, a small sect of Semi-Jitdaizers ex¬ 
ists, who mix up to a considerable extent Jewish 
and Christian vites. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS, a branch of the PELAGIANS 
(which see), originated in the fifth century by a Scy¬ 
thian monk named John Cnssian. He had been a 
deacon under the great Chrysostom, and boasted of 


being his disciple. To this source is probably to be 
traced the high importance which he attached to the 
moral over the intellectual in matters of religion. 
He regarded all spiritual ignorance and error as hav¬ 
ing their root in sin, and hence be urged upon the 
monks as the best preparative for understanding the 
Scriptures to cultivate purity of heart and holiness 
of life. Cassian differed from the Pelagians in ad¬ 
mitting the universal corruption of human nature, 
which they denied. But in order to reconcile the 
Augustinian and Pelagian doctrines, he taught (1.) 
That God does not dispense bis grace to one more than 
to another in consequence of the decree of predesti¬ 
nation, but is willing to save all men provided they 
comply with the terms of the gospel; (2.) That 
Christ died for all men; (3.) That the grace pur¬ 
chased by Christ and necessary to salvation is of¬ 
fered to all men; (4.) That man before be received 
grace was capable of faith and holy desires; (5.) 
That man born free was consequently capable of 
resisting the influences of grace or of complying 
with its suggestions. On the doctrine of grace the 
Pelagians and the Semi-Pelagians differ in this re¬ 
spect. The former maintain that there is no neces¬ 
sity for inward grace; the latter assert that inward 
grace is necessary, but they subject it to the opera¬ 
tion of free-will. Oti this subject Neander thus de¬ 
scribes the opinions of Cassian : “ In faith, he recog¬ 
nizes the communication of divine grace. He con¬ 
stantly affirms the insufficiency of free-will for that 
which is good without grace; that, without this, all 
human efforts avail nothing, all willing and running 
of man is to no purpose; that it is vain to speak of 
any proper merit or desert on the part of man, al¬ 
though the operation of grace is ever conditioned on 
the free self-determination of the human will; that, in 
many cases, t here is, moreover, such a thing as preveni • 
etit grace. He especially laboured, in his monastic col¬ 
loquies, the famous thirteen among his Collations, to 
unfold and explain what lay scattered in the above- 
cited passages. Here also he speaks in the same 
decided and emphatic manner against the two ex¬ 
tremes, as well the Augustinian denial of free-will 
as the Pelagian infringement of grace. In both 
these opposite tendencies he sees human presump¬ 
tion, which would explore and define what is un¬ 
searchable to human reason. He says here, free¬ 
will and grace are so blended and fused with each 
other, that for this very reason the question has been 
much discussed by many, whether free-will depends 
on grace, or grace on free-will; and in answering 
this question in a presumptuous manner, men have 
fallen into opposite errors. He affirms that this 
question does not admit of a general answer suitable 
for all cases. He controverts as well those who 
wholly denied a prevenient grace, and made grace 
always dependent on man’s desert, as those who de¬ 
nied to the human will any ability to create the 
germ of goodness by its own efforts, and who sup¬ 
posed grace to be always prevenient. This question, 
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lie thought, could nut be seltled by general concep¬ 
tions, formed a priori, respecting the modus operand! 
of grace; but could be answered only according to 
the various facts of experience, as they are brought to 
view in the holy scriptures; though here, from want 
of more profound reflection, he neglected to consider 
that this inquiry transcends the limits of experience 
and of the phenomenal world, the question relating 
to invisible motives and laws.” 

The opposition which Cassiau offered to the doc¬ 
trines of Augustiu gave great satisfaction to the 
monks and even the bishops of the south of France. 
In answer, accordingly, to the objections of the Gal¬ 
lic Semi-Pelagians, Augustin wrote his two tracts on 
the Predestination of the Saints and on the Gift of 
Perseverance, but these writings failed to convince 
the followers of Cassiau. Nor did the controversy 
terminate with the death of Augustiu. It continued 
for a time to rage in Gaul with as much keenness its 
ever. The opponents of the Semi-l’elagians appealed 
to the Roman bishop Coelestin, expecting that he 
would declare in favour of the system of Augustin ; 
but in this they were disappointed, his decision being 
vague and indefinite. The Semi-Pelagians, indeed, 
interpreted Coelestin’s verdict as favourable to their 
opinions, and condemnatory of those of the Augus- 
tinian party. It was at this stage of the controversy 
that Vinceutius Leriuensis published his Commoui- 
torium, in which he brought forward his three famous 
tests of the truth of a doctrine, namely, antiquity, 
universality, and general consent. 

The appeal to Coelestin, which had been so unsuc¬ 
cessful, gave the utmost disappointment to Prosper, 
by whom it bad been forwarded. Finding that the 
Semi-Pelagians were not to be extinguished by au¬ 
thority, lie published several writings in refutation 
of their doctrines ; and, on the death of Coelestin, he 
endeavoured to prevail upon Sixtus, his successor, to 
suppress the Semi-Pelagians. In this application, 
however, lie was equally unsuccessful as he had for¬ 
merly been. In Ids polemic tracts Prosper directed 
bis efforts chiefly to the removal of some of the 
leading objections which bad been urged against the 
Augustiuian scheme. The same mode of conducting 
the controversy was followed in an anonymous work 
which appeared about the same time under the title 
of • The Call of all the Nations.’ This able produc¬ 
tion, the author of which is unknown, was evidently 
designed to bring about a reconciliation between the 
contending parties. 

One of the most distinguished of the Semi-Pela¬ 
gians in the second half of the fifth century was 
Faustus, who had been educated as a monk in the 
cloister of Berms, and who, in the year 454, became 
[ bishop of Rliegium in Provence. By the advice of 
a council held at Arles in 475, lie published a work 
on the disputed points, under the title, ‘ On the 
Grace of God and the Free-will of Man.’ This able 
production reached Constantinople, where it excited 
a lively sensation. In the reign of the Emperor 
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Justin, in 520, some Scythian monks assailed tlie 
work of Faustus. They appealed to the Homan 
bishop Hormisdas, who, while he spoke strongly in 
favour of the doctrines of Augustin, gave no verdict 
condemnatory of the Semi-Pelagian author. In the 
south of France, the disputed points were agitated 
anew, and a synod was held at Orange in 520, which 
confirmed a scheme of doctrine drawn up by Cmsa- 
rius, bishop of Arles, in opposition to Semi-Pelagi- 
auism as well as to Pelagianism. According to this 
scheme, preveuieut grace was declared to be the 
cause of even the first motions of all goodness in the 
strict sense of Augustin. The decrees of the council 
of Orange were confirmed by another council which 
followed, and were approved by Boniface II., bishop 
of Rome. Thus the Augustiuian doctrine obtained 
the complete victory over the Semi-Pelagian, which 
gradually declined in influence until it finally dis¬ 
appeared. 

SEMI-UN1VERSALISTS, an appellation given 
by Mosheim to those Dutch divines of the Reformed 
Church, in the seventeenth century, who maintained 
that God indeed wishes to make all men happy, but 
only on the condition of their believing; and tiiat 
this faith originates from the sovereign and irresisti¬ 
ble operation of God, or from the free; unconditional 
sovereign election of God. These arc sometimes 
called Hypothetical (conditional) Universalists, and 
scarcely differ, except in words, from the Ineralaf- 
SARIANS (which see). 

SEMNETA, a name applied by Eusebius to the 
churches of the TltKR VfRUT.E (which see) in Egypt, 
whom lie reckons the first Christians converted by 
St. Mark. Afterwards t he word came to be used 
for monasteries. 

SENA PANT'HIS, a Hindu sect which was 
established by Send, the third of the disciples of 
Kdmauaud, but is now almost, if not altogether, ex¬ 
tinct. For some time, however, Send and iiis de¬ 
scendants were the family Gurus of tiie Rajahs of 
Bandhogerh, and from that circumstance enjoyed 
considerable authority and reputation. 

SENATORiUM, a place in ancient Christian 
churches which has been explained by some as the 
seats for the bishop and presbyters who formed the 
senate of the church; but Du Frcsue thinks it was 
rather the seat of the magistrates called senators. 

SENES (Lat. old men), a name given to the 
Christian primates iu Africa, because the oldest 
bishop was always metropolitan or primate. 

SENTENTIARU, the followers o'f Peter Lom¬ 
bard, iu the twelfth century, who was archbishop of 
Paris, and whose four books of Sentences, on their 
appearance iu 11G2, at once acquired such authority, 
that all tiie doctors began.do expound them. This 
class of theologians brought all the doctrines of faith 
as well as the principles and precepts of practical 
religion under the dominion of philosophy. These 
philosophical theologians were held iu the highest 
admiration, and attracted great numbers of eager 
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listeners—a stale of tilings which prevailed generally 
in the schools of Europe down to the time of the Re¬ 
formation. 

SEPARATES, an appellation given to a sect in 
the United States of North America, which arose 
about 1740, chiefly in consequence of the zealous 
labours of the Rev. George Whitefield. At first 
they were called “New Lights,” and afterwards 
“ Separates." Soon after being organized into dis¬ 
tinct societies, they were joined by Shubal Stearns, 
a native of Poston, who, becoming a preacher, la¬ 
boured among them until 1751, when lie embraced 
the opinions of the Baptislx. as did also many oilier 
of the Separates at that time. Stearns was ordained 
the same year he was baptized, in Tolland, Connecti¬ 
cut; but afterwards removed from New England and 
settled in North Carolina. The distinctive doctrine 
of the sect was that believers are guided by the im¬ 
mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit; such superna¬ 
tural indications of the Divine will being regarded 
by them as partaking of the nature of inspiration, 
and above, though not contrary to, reason. 

SEPARATISTS, a term which may be considered 
as meaning dissenters in general, but it has been ap¬ 
plied at different periods to certain sects as the spe¬ 
cial name by which they choose to lie known. In 
the reign of the bloody Mary, the name was given to 
two congregations of Protestants who refused to con¬ 
form to the service of the Mass. Mr. Rose was 
minister of the one which met in Bow-Church Yard, 
London, where thirty of them were apprehended in 
the act of receiving the Lord’s Supper, and narrowly 
escaped being committed to the flames. The other 
congregation was far more numerous, and used to 
meet privately or under cloud of night, until at last 
they were discovered at Islington, when Mr. Rough, 
their minister,and several others falling into the hands 
of Bishop Bonner, were actually burned in Smith- 
field. 

The term Separatists was also applied to certain 
persons who separated themselves from the worship 
of the Lutheran church in Germany about the mid¬ 
dle of the last century. A sect bearing this name 
sprung out of the Pietists in Wurtembcrg. They 
continued to maintain .and to propagate their pecu¬ 
liar sentiments amid much opposition, and even 
persecution, until at length, in 1803, they re¬ 
solved to seek an asylum in the United States. 
Thither, accordingly, George Rapp, followed by a 
considerable body, went; and having purchased 
lands, set on foot the Hahmony Society (which 
see), the members professing to hold their property 
in common. Those members of the Separatist body 
who still remained in Germany, continued in the 
face of violent opposition to avow tlieur principles. 
The civil authorities resorted to violence in order to 
crush the sect, but in vain. At length, in 1818, a 
congregation was permitted to be formed at Korn- 
thal, with a peculiar ecclesiastical and civil consti¬ 
tution, conformed as near as possible to the type of 


the apostolic church, but under the inspection of the 
civil authorities. Those who refused to conform to 
the German Evangelical Union formed by Frederick 
William ill., king of Prussia, were also called Sepa¬ 
ratists. 

In Ireland there are three distinct bodies of Sepa¬ 
ratists. The first of these was founded by the late 
Mr. John Walker, formerly a popular minister in 
the Established Church of Ireland. Having been 
led to embrace the tenets of the Sanbemanians 
(which see), he seceded from the Established Church, 
and formed a small church in Dublin on the principle 
of holding no communion with any other sect; hence 
their distinctive name of Separatists. 'They have also 
been termed Walkerites from their founder. They 
profess to found their principles entirely upon the 
New Testament, and to be governed wholly by its 
laws. On doctrinal points they agree with the San- 
demanians, holding faith to be simply an intellectual 
belief of the divine record concerning Christ. As we 
learn from a Treatise published by Mr. Walker him¬ 
self :—“They hold, that it is by iris reveeded word the 
Spirit of God works in them, both to will and to do. 
They acknowledge God as the sole author and agent 
of every thing that is good; and maintain, that every 
thing which conies from the sinner himself, either 
before his conversion to God, or after it, is essen¬ 
tially evil. They consider the idea of any successors 
to the apostles, or of any change in the laws of Christ’s 
kingdom, as utterly Antichristian. They have, 
therefore, no such thing among them as any men ot 
the clerical order; and abhor (he pretensions of the 
clergy of all denominations, conceiving them to be 
official ringleaders in maintaining the antichristiau 
corruptions, with which Europe lias been overspread, 
under the name of Christianity." 

There are several Separatist congregations in dif- 
erent parts of Ireland, and a few in Scotland. One 
was commenced in London in 1820. There is one 
consisting of a very few members in Edinburgh. At 
their stated meetings on the Sabbath they pray with 
and exhort one another, and they abo partake to¬ 
gether of the laird’s Supper. They hold all their 
property liable to the calls of distressed brethren; 
they give to each other the holy kiss; they refuse 
to take an oath in any circumstances whatever, and 
they exclude from their fellowship all unworthy 
members. 

Another body of Irish Separatists was originated 
by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, a minister who seceded from 
the Established Church, and was soon after joined 
by the Rev. George Carr of New Ross. The few 
churches belonging to this sect hold the same order 
and discipline as the Sandemanians, though in doc¬ 
trine they approach more nearly to the evangelical 
dissenters. 

A third class of Separatists in Ireland are known 
by the name of Durbyites, from their leader the 
Rev. Mr. Darby. Several zealous and pious min¬ 
isters of the Established Church have joined this 
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body, which combines evangelical doctrines with the 
peculiar opinions of the Millenarians (which 
see). This sect has obtained a number of adherents 
not only in Ireland, but in England also, and on the 
Continent. 

SEPTIMONT1UM, a festival among the ancient 
Romans, which was held in the month of December, 
and lasted only for a single day. The inhabitants of 
the seven hills on which Rome stood offered on this 
day sacrifices to the gods, in commemoration, as it 
was believed, of the enclosure of the seven hills of 
the city within the walls of Rome. 

SEPTUAGES1MA (Lat. seventieth), the Sun¬ 
day which, in round numbers, is seventy days before 
Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT, an ancient Greek version of the 
Old Testament, from which there are numerous quo¬ 
tations in the New, as well as in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. This translation was made about 
It. c. 277, as is universally admitted. According to 
Josephus and Philo it was made at Alexandria under 
the reign of the second Ptolemy, commonly called 
Ptolemy Philadelphia*. Some writers, however, re¬ 
fer it to the reign of Ptolemy Soter. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the translation may have been 
effected when both, being father and son, reigned 
conjuuctly. At this time the Jews resided in great 
numbers in various parts of Egypt, particularly in 
Alexandria, and had become so accustomed to speak 
in the Greek language that they understood it better 
than their own Hebrew. Hence the necessity arose 
of a Greek translation of the Sacred Scriptures, both 
for the public service of the synagogue, and the 
private instruction of the Jewish families. Various 
accounts have been given by different ancient writers 
respecting the origin of this ancient version. The 
most complete, however, is that of Josephus, which 
is in substance:—“That Demetrius Phalereus, who 
was library-keeper to the king, proposed to him, 
that a translation into Greek should be made of the 
books of the Jewish law—that the king gave his 
consent, and sent messengers to the high-priest at 
Jerusalem, bearing a letter to him, with valuable and 
magnificent presents—that the high-priest selected 
six eminent persons, out of every tribe, whom he 
sent to the king, with a present of a beautiful copy 
of the law—that these seventy men devoted them¬ 
selves, in Alexandria, to the translation of the books 
of Moses into Greek, according to the wishes of the 
king—that, after the translation was finished, Deme¬ 
trius gathered all the Jews together, to the place 
where the laws were translated, and where the inter¬ 
preters were, and read over their translation—that 
the multitude expressed their delight and gratitude 
tit such an important work, and desired that he would 
permit their rulers also to read the law—and, in order 
that it might he still farther perfected, and made a 
standard for their general use, it was enjoined, that, 
if any one observed either any thing omitted, or 
any thing superfluous, he would take a view of it 
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again, and have it laid before them and corrected— 
that the king rejoiced at the completion of so great 
a work, made the laws be read to him, and greatly 
admired them—and, finally, that he gave orders, that 
the books which he then received should be taken 
great care of, and preserved uucorrupted.” 

There are three editions of the Septuagint dist in- 
guished by St. Jerome. The first was that of Euse¬ 
bius and Pamphiius, taken out of the Iiexapla of 
Origen. The second was that of Alexandria, of 
which Hesychius was the author. The third was 
that of Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch. The most 
celebrated manuscripts of the Septuagint are the 
“ Codex Vaticanus" and the “ Codex Alexandrians.” 
From these the late editions have been printed. 
This ancient Greek version serves in some measure 
as a commentary on the Old Testament, inasmuch 
as it shows us what the Jews in Egypt, before the 
time of our Lord, understood to be the meaning of 
some difficult and doubtful passages. It also throws 
light in some cases on the Hebrew text. 

SEPULCHRES. See Catacombs, Cemetery, 
Tombs. 

SEQUESTRATION, a term used in ecclesiastical 
law to denote the separation of a thing which is 
disputed from the possession of both the contending 
parties. Thus, in the Church of England, when an 
incumbent dies, the bishop sequesters the living until 
i he new incumbent is appointed. 

SERAPHIM (Heb. burning ones), an order of 
Angels mentioned as surrounding the throne of God. 
They are thus described in Is. vi. 2, — “Above it 
stood the seiaphiins: each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly." See Angel. 

SERAPIS, a divinity of ancient Egypt, whose 
worship was introduced into Greece in the time ot 
the Ptolemies. According to Apollodorus, Serapis 
was the name given to Apis after his death and dei¬ 
fication. Jablonski considers Serapis as having 
been a representation of the sun in autumn. The 
Egyptians imagined that men after death were in 
some way or other united to Osiris, and hence the 
dead Apis may have been termed Osiris-Apis, or 
Serapis, and as such was worshipped with supreme 
devotion in the interval which elapsed before the 
birth or manifestation of a new calf — the vehicle to 
which the soul of the departed Apis was believed to 
be immediately transferred. 

SERMON. See Preaching. 

SERPENT (Brazen). See Brazen Serpent. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP. It is remarkable to 
what an extent this species of idolatry has prevailed 
in the heathen world from the earliest times. The 
serpent was rtie animal employed in the temptation 
of our first parents. Hence the devil is called in 
Scripture the old serpent in allusion to this transac¬ 
tion. From the circumstance that in the account of 
the fall of man as recorded in the Sacred Scriptures, 
Satan assumed the form of a serpent, it has been 
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adopted as the symbol of Typhon, or the evil deity of 
the ancient Egyptians, of Ahriman among the Per¬ 
sians, and of the spirit of evil in the hieroglyphics 
of the Chinese and the Mexicans. The serpent 
whose head the Messiah was to crush, was trans¬ 
formed in heathen fable into the hydra which Her¬ 
cules vanquished, the serpent over which Krishna 
triumphed in India, Horus in Egypt, Siegfried among 
tiie Germans, and Crac in Poland. We liave the 
serpent Python slain by Apollo, and the hundred¬ 
headed snake which Jupiter destroyed. 

The serpent was anciently worsliipped inChaldeaand 
in several other nations of the East. Servius tells us 
that the ancient Egyptians called serpents good de¬ 
mons; and Sanchoiiiatho says that both the Phoeni¬ 
cians and Egyptians looked upon them as deities. 
The Typhon of the latter people luid the upper part 
of his person decorated with a hundred heads like 
those of a serpent or dragon. In the religions of 
almost all the Asiatic nations the serpent is regarded 
its a wicked being which has brought evil into the 
world. As such, it became, in course of time, an 
object of religious worship in almost every part of 
heathendom. “Serpents,” says Mr. Hardwick, “may 
indeed have been occasionally welcomed by the an¬ 
cient Aryan as the briugers or restorers of good for¬ 
tune, just as they are sometimes fed in our day with 
reluctant, interest at the doors of Hindu cottages and 
temples; but the common attitude which they as¬ 
sume in all descriptions both of ancient and modern 
writers is one of absolute antagonism toman. The 
Hindu serpent is the type and emblem of the evil 
principle in nature ; and ns such, we see it wrestling 
with the goddess Parvati, or writhing under the vic¬ 
torious foot of Krishna when he saves from its cor¬ 
rupting breath the herds that pasture near the waters 
of the Yamuna. And as a farther illustration of this 
view, it is contended, that many Hindus who feel 
themselves constrained to pay religious worship to 
the serpent, regard it, notwithstanding, as a hideous 
reptile, whose approach inspires them with a secret 
awe and insurmountable horror." 9 

For a description of the serpent viewed as 
the subject of a myth among the Hindus we may 
refer to the article Kuuka in the present work. 
At the opening of the Mahabhdrata there occurs 
a remarkable illustration of the hostility which 
the Hindus believed to exist between the serpent 
and the human race. “The young and beautiful 
Pramadvard has been afKauced to the Brahman Iluru, 
but just before the celebration of their nuptials she 
is bitten by a deadly serpent, and expires in agony. 
As tidings of her death are carried round the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the Brahmans and aged hermits flock to¬ 
gether ; and encircling the corpse of the departed 
mingle their tears with those of her disconsolate 
lover. Ruru is himself made eloquent by grief; he 
pleads the gentleness of his nature, and his duti¬ 
ful observance of the laws of God: and finally, as 
the reward of his superior merits, Pramadvard is 


given back to him; yet only' with the sad condition 
that he must surrender for tier sake the half of his 
remaining lifetime. If this legend will not altogether 
justify the supposition that a reference is intended 
by it to the primitive pair of human beings, whose 
existence was cut short by a disaster inflicted on the 
woman by the serpent, it may serve at least to show 
us how familiar was the Hindu mind with such a 
representation, and how visions of the fall of man 
had never ceased to flit with more or less confusion j 
aeross the memory of the ancient bards.” 

In the symbolic language of antiquity, the serpent 
occupies a conspicuous place. In Gen. iii. 1 we are 
told that “ the serpent was more subtile than all the 
beasts of the field which the Lord God bad made." 
Accordingly our blessed Redeemer exhorts his dis¬ 
ciples, “ Be ye wise as serpents." In consonance 
with this view, we find the Chinese regarding Long, 
or the winged dragon, as the being who excels in in¬ 
telligence; and in ancient mythology the serpent is 
sometimes used as an emblem of the intelligence of 
God, and at other times of the subtlety of the evil 
one. It forms a symbol in connection with Tliolli 
of the Egyptians, Hermes of the Greeks, and Mer¬ 
cury and iEseuiapius of the Romans. The supreme 
god of the Chaldeans, Del, was adored under the 
form of a serpent or dragon. Hence the apocryphal 
book, Bel and the Dragon. To represent the Al- 1 
mighty upholding the world by his powerful word, 
the Hindus describe it as resting upon a serpent, 
winch bites its own tail; and tlie Phoenicians eu- 
twine the folds of a.serpcut around the cosmic egg. 

On the Egyptian monuments Kuupli is seen ns a 
serpent carried upon two legs of a man, or a serpent 
with a lion's head. The Siamese, while they are 
afraid of venomous serpents, never dare to injure 
them, but, 011 the contrary, they consider it a lucky 
omen to have them in or near their houses. 

The serpent was considered sacred throughout the 
whole country of ancient Egypt. “It was wor¬ 
shipped," says Plutarch, “on account of a certain 
resemblance between it and the operations of the 
Divine power.” The P&ylli, or serpent-charmers, 
who have been a famous class of men among the 
Egyptians from the most ancient times down to the 
present day, have been always regarded by the people 
as holy. At certain festivals, for instance on the 
day before the departure of the great caravan to 
Mecca, these Psylli go forth in procession with live 
snakes around their necks and arms, with their faces 
contorted and the foam falling from their mouths. 
When they are in this condition the people press 
around them, especially the women, in order, if pos¬ 
sible, to touch their foaming mouths witli their 
hands. 

Among the North American Indians the serpent 
was formerly held in great veneration. Thus the , 
Mohicans paid the highest respect to the rattle-snake, 
which they called their grandfather, and therefore 
would on no account destroy it. They believed the 
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reptile to be appointed their guardian, and tlmf lie 
was set to give them notice of impending danger by 
bis rattle. The serpent is with the Chinese a sym¬ 
bolic monster, dwelling in spring above the clouds to 
give rain, and in autumn under the waters. 

The ideas involved in the representation of the 
serpent-symbol appear to have been substantially 
the same in the four quarters of the world. At 
one time it was regarded as a type of primitive 
matter, and at another it was the image of superior 
knowledge and sagacity. “The periodic casting of 
its skin,” says Mr. Hardwick, “suggested the adop- 
tion of this reptile as an emblem of returning life, 
of spring-tide, of fertility, of rejuvenescence; and, 
regarded in the same peculiar aspect, the ‘great 
century’ of the Aztec tribes was represented as en¬ 
circled by a serpent grasping its own tail: while 
other facts appear to indicate no less distinctly that 
in both the Old World and the New the serpent was 
employed to symbolise the highest forms of being, as 
the sun-god, the great mother of the human family, 
and even the First Principle of all things.” Many 
primitive nations also looked upon the serpent as 
the personification of the Evil Principle. 

In the Egyptian language a serpent is called oitb, 
and Moses, who was born in Egypt, says, Lev. xx. 
27, “ A man also, or woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death : 
they shall stone them with stones; their blood shall 
be upon them." Here our translators have rendered 
the word oub by “ familiar spirit,” but in all proba¬ 
bility it implies a serpent. In Lev. xx. 9, mention 
is made of “ such as have familiar spirits,” which in 
the Hebrew is oboth, female serpents. In the time 
of the kings of Israel, the worship of the serpent, 
which then prevailed in the nations of the East, 
found its way into the kingdom of Hezekiah in 
one of its grossest forms, for we are told, 2 Kings 
xviii. 4, “He removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made: for 
unto those days the children of Israel did bum in¬ 
cense to it; and he called it Nehushtan.” Thus, 
eight hundred years after the days of Moses, the 
oub or serpent of the ancient Egyptians was still 
worshipped in Palestine. Among the idolatrous 
nations who descended from Ham this species of 
idolatry was universally practised. Nay, it has 
sometimes been alleged to have been the most pre¬ 
valent kind of worship in the antediluvian world. 

SERPENTIN1ANS. See Ophites. 

SERTA. See Garlands. 

SERVETIANS, the name given in the sixteenth 
century to the followers of Michael Servetus, who is 
generally believed to have taught a species of So- 
cininni8in before the time of either Faustus or Laelius 
Socinus. He rejected the doctrine of three divine 
persons in the Godhead, denied the eternal genera¬ 
tion of the Son, and admitted no eternity in the 
Son except in the purpose of God. Mosheim, 

ll. 


who wrote a detailed life of Servetus, represents 
him as maintaining that “ the Deity, before the 
creation of the world, had produced within him¬ 
self two personal representations, or manners of ex¬ 
istence, which were to be the medium of intercourse 
between him and mortals, and by whom consequently 
he was to reveal his will and display his mercy and 
beneficence to the children of men. That these two 
representatives were the Word and the Holy Ghost: 
that the former was united to the man Christ, who 
was born of the Virgin Mary, by an omnipotent act 
of the Divine will; and that, on this account, Christ 
might be properly called God : that the Holy Spirit 
directed the course, and animated the whole system 
of nature; and more especially produced in the 
minds of men wise counsels, virtuous propensities, 
and divine feelings; and finally, that these two re¬ 
presentations were, after the destruction ol this 
globe, to be absorbed into the substance of the Deity, 
whence they had been formed.” He is further 
charged with calling in question the truth of some 
parts of the Old Testament; with using the most 
violent and intemperate language; with ridiculing 
the doctrine of the Trinity by the most ludicrous 
comparisons; and, in short, with Spinosism, con¬ 
founding the Creator with his creatures. 

Besides holding these heretical opinions, Servetus 
opposed infant baptism, and denied original sin. The 
principal leaders of the Reformation denounced his 
doctrines as grossly heretical. His first work, which 
treated of what he termed the errors on the subject 
of the Trinity, was printed at Ilagenau in 1531; and 
so universally was it condemned that, in a work 
which he published the following year, he professed 
to recant the errors of his former book, while in 
substance he brought forward the same opinions, 
with greater power both of logic and satire. His 
great theological work, entitled 1 Restoration of 
Christianity,’ cost him many years’ study; and when 
completed in 1533, it was given forth with merely 
the initials of his name on the last page. The 
authorship of the work was easily traced, and both 
Servetus and his book were regarded with universal 
abhorrence. A process before the Inquisition was 
commenced against him, and, foreseeing the result, 
he sought safety in flight. For a time he lay con¬ 
cealed in Geneva, but having been discovered, he 
was tried before the civil authorities, not only on 
the ground of holding and teaching heretical and 
blasphemous opinions, but having been guilty of se¬ 
dition and treason. On the latter charge he was 
condemned to be burnt alive, and on the 27th Octo¬ 
ber, 1553, the sentence was put in execution. Cal¬ 
vin has been accused by numerous writers, particu¬ 
larly of the Romish church, of having taken an 
active part in procuring the condemnation of this 
arch-heretic, but in the article Calvin we have al¬ 
ready shown how completely the recent discovery of 
important documents has vindicated the character ot 
the eminent French reformer, by showing that he j 
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neither lmii, nor could lmve, any influence over the 
civil court in which the trial of Servetus took place. 

8ERV1TES, a Romish fraternity, founded in Tus¬ 
cany, A. D. 1233, by seven Florentine merchants. 
The name was derived from the peculiar attachment 
of the order to the Virgin Mary. The rule which 
the Serviles followed was that of St. Augustin, but 
the order was consecrated to the memory of the holy 
widowhood of the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore 
a black dress and had other peculiarities. In course 
of time it increased to such an extent that it became 
divided into twenty-seven provinces, and was in¬ 
vested by the popes with various privileges. The 
monks of this fraternity formerly were in the habit 
of eating no animal food, and observing several other 
austerities which, however, they afterwards renounced. 
The chief monastery of the ServiJes is that of the An- 
nunciado at Florence, so called from a picture of the 
annunciation of the blessed Virgin which is in their 
possession. There are also nuns of this order who 
lmve several nunneries in Germany, Italy, and Flan¬ 
ders. 

SESSION (Kirk-), an ecclesiastical court in 
Presbyterian churches, composed of the minister or 
ministers of the congregation and of lay-elders. It 
is legally convened when summoned by the minister 
from the pulpit or by personal citation to the mem¬ 
bers. There are no fixed times for its meetings. 
The minister is officially moderator of the kirk-ses¬ 
sion, and every meeting is constituted and also con¬ 
cluded by prayer, both which acts must be entered 
in the minutes, otherwise tiie meeting is not consid¬ 
ered to lmve been regularly held. In the absence of 
the moderator any other minister may preside in his 
name, and with his permission. The moderator has 
only a easting vote. In every kirk-session there 
must be at least two elders, as it requires a minister 
mid two elders to form a quorum of the session. 

When a congregation is entirely without elders, 
tlie minister applies to the presbytery of the bounds 
to appoint a kirk-session; or the presbytery being 
ascertained of 1 lie fact, proceeds of itself to do so. 
It belongs to the kirk-session to superintend mid 
promote the religious concerns of the congregation 
in regard to both discipline and worship; to appoint 
special days for Divine worship; to settle the time 
lor dispensing the ordinances of religion; to judge of 
the qualifications of those who desire to partake of 
thein; to grant certificates of membership to com¬ 
municants who may be about to leave the congrega¬ 
tion; to take cognisance of such as have been guilty 
o! scandalous offences, ami to cause tbem to undergo 
the discipline of the church. 

SETIIIANS, a Gnostic sect of the second cen¬ 
tury, who derived their name from an opinion which 
they held that Seth would finally reappear in the 
person of the Messiah. They regarded Cain as a 
representative of the Hylic, Abel of the Psychical, 
mid Seth of the Pneumatic principle. I renseus classes 
tins sect wiib the Ophites (which see). Epipha¬ 


nies informs us that the Sethimis boasted that they 
were the descendants of Seth, son of Adam, whom 
they mightily extolled, saving that lie was an exam¬ 
ple of righteousness and every virtue. They alleged 
that the world was made by angels and not by the 
Supreme Being. Neander maintains that it was a 
fundamental idea of their system, that “the Sophia 
found means to preserve through every age, in the 
midst of the Demiurge's world, a race bearing within 
them the spiritual seed which was related to her 
own nature.” Irenams says that they believed tlmt 
the Christ descended upon Jesus at his baptism, and 
that when he was led away to be crucified the Christ 
departed from him. 

SEVERIANS, a party of the Monophysites 
(which see). 

SEXAGES1MA, the Sunday which, in round 
numbers, is sixty days before Easter. 

SEXT, a name given to the NOON-DAY SERVICE 
(which see) of the early Christian church, because it 
was held at the sixth hour, or at twelve o’clock. 

SEXTON, a corruption from Sacristan (which 
see). This officer was anciently the attendant ami 
waiter on the clergy. The sexton, in the present 
day, is required to keep the pews of the church 
clean, and attend to the outward accommodation of 
the congregation during Divine service; to dig 
graves and attend to the decent burial of the dead ; 
to provide water for the dispensation of Baptism and 
bread and wine for the Lord’s Supper. In England, 
the sexton is appointed by the minister of the par¬ 
ish, but is under the direction of the churchwardens. 

SIIADDAI, a name applied to the Supreme Be¬ 
ing in various passages of the Sacred Scriptures. It 
signifies All - Sufficient or Almighty, and perhaps 
both. Our translators have uniformly rendered the 
name Almighty , It is never applied to angels or 
men or false gods in any manner. 

SHAKERS, nil American sect which is also 
known by the name of the United Society of Believ¬ 
ers or Millennial Church. They arose as a distinct 
body in the course of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, but they are accustomed to trace their prin¬ 
ciples back to the Camisards (which see), or French 
prophets, who again were preceded by a school of 
professedly inspired prophets at Dauphiny in 1G88. 
Three of their number passed over to England about 
1705, and propagated the prophetic spirit so rapidly, 
that in the course of tiie year there were two hun¬ 
dred or three hundred of these prophets in and about 
London, of both sexes and of all ages. The great 
subject of their prediction was tiie near approach of 
tiie kingdom of God, the happy timejof the Church, 
and the Millennial state. About the year 1747, a so¬ 
ciety was formed without any established creed or 
particular mode of worship, professing to yield them¬ 
selves up to be led and governed from time to time 
as the Spirit of God might dictate. Some years 
after t he formation of this society, it was joined by 
Ann Lee, a person who rose to some importance in 
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connection with it. In the year 1770, this woman 
was favoured with what she considered a revelation 
from heaven, testifying against, the carnal nature of 
the flesh as the root of human depravity, and the 
foundation of the fall of man. Thenceforth Ann was 
received and acknowledged by all the faithful mem¬ 
bers of the society as their spiritual mother in Christ, 
and was uniformly addressed throughout the commu¬ 
nity by the title of Mother Ann. 

A few years after this extraordinary revelation, 
Mother Ann, in obedience to an alleged command 
from heaven, set out, accompanied by a number of 
her followers, to America. They sailed, accordingly, 
from Liverpool, and reached New York in 1774. 
Their first settlement was in the town of Watervliet, 
seven miles from Albany, where they remained in 
retirement till the spring of 1780. At this time the 
society consisted only of ten or twelve persons, all 
of whom came from England, but it now gradually- 
increased in numbers until 1787, when the church 
was established at New Lebanon which still remains, 
as a common centre of union for all yvlio belong to 
the society hi various parts of the country. During 
a period of five years, from 1787 to 1792, regular 
societies were formed on the same principles of order 
and church government in various parts of the East¬ 
ern Stales, but the greatest and most remarkable 
increase was in the Western States, chiefly arising 
from a most extraordinary revival of religion which 
took place in the beginning of the present century, 
and is usually called the Kentucky revival. 

Mother Ann died in 1784, and was succeeded in 
the leadership of the society by Janies Whittaker, 
who was known by the title of Father James ; and 
at his death in 1787, the administration of the soci¬ 
ety devolved upon Father Joseph Meachan, under 
whom the people were gathered into associations or 
communities, having over them ministers who were 
in some cases male and in others female. 

Since the decease of Father Joseph in 1796, the 
administration, according to his directions, has been 
vested in a ministry which generally consists of four 
persons, two of each sex. Their peculiar mode of 
worship the Shakers trace to repeated operations of 
supernatural power and divine light. Hence the 
manifestations of the Spirit being various, their ex¬ 
ercises in their regular meetings are also various, 
sometimes consisting of a dance, and sometimes of a 
march round the room, in harmony with hymns sung 
on the occasion. Shouting and clapping of hands 
also frequently occur. Extraordinary spiritual gifts, 
such as were possessed by the Apostles and primi¬ 
tive Christians, they believe to have been renewed in 
their society; and even increased. Thegift oftongues 
has been often and extensively witnessed. The gift of 
melodious and heavenly songs has been very com¬ 
mon. The gift of prophecy has beefi enjoyed in a 
most wonderful degree, such indeed as has nevor 
before been known npou the earth. 

The tenets of this peculiar sect are thus described 


by one of themselvos:—“They believe that thejirs/ 
light of salvation was given or made known to the 
patriarchs by promise; and that they believed in 
the promise of Christ, and were obedient to the 
command of God made known unto them as the 
people of God; and ware accepted by him as right¬ 
eous, or perfect in their generation, according to the 
measure of light and truth manifested unto them; 
which were as waters to the ankles; signified by 
Ezekiel’s vision of the holy waters, chap, xlvii. 
And although they could not receive regeneration, or 
the fulness of salvation, from the fleshy or fallen 
nature in this life; because the fulness of time was 
not yet come, that they should receive the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and fire, for the destruction of 
the body of sin, and purification of the soul, lint 
Abraham being called and chosen of God, as the 
father of the faithful, was received into covenant 
relation with God by promise; that in him, and his 
seed, all the families of the earth should be blessed. 
And the earthly blessings, which were promised to 
Abraham, were a shadow of gospel or spiritual 
blessings to come. And circumcision, or outward 
cutting of the foreskin of the flesh, did not cleanse 
the man from sin, but was a sign of the spiritual 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire. Which is by 
the power of God manifested in divers operations 
and gifts of the Spirit, as in the days of the apostles, 
which does indeed destroy the body of sin or fleshy 
nature, and purify the man from all sin, both soul 
and body. So that Abraham, though in the full 
faith of the promise, yet as he did not receive the 
substance of the thing promised, his hope of eternal 
salvation was in Christ by the gospel, to be attained 
in the resurrection from the dead. 

“The second light of dispensation was the law 
that was given of God to Israel, by the hand of 
Moses; which was a farther manifestation of that 
salvation, which was promised through Christ by 
the gospel, both in the order and ordinances which 
were instituted and given to Israel, as the church and 
people of God, according to that dispensation which 
was as waters to the hvees —Ezek. xlvii. 4, by which 
they were distinguished from all the families of the 
earth. 

“The third light of dispensation was the gospel of 
Christ’s first appearance in the flesh, which was as 
waters to the loins —Ezek. xlvii. 4, and that salvation 
which took place in consequence of his life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension to the right hand of the 
Father, being accepted in his obedience, as the first 
horn among many brethren —Rom. viii. 29. he received 
power and authority to administer the power of the 
resurrection and eternal judgment to all the children 
of men. But as the nature of that dispensation was 
only as water to the loins, Ezek. xlvii. 4, the mystery 
of God was not finished, but there was another day 
prophesied of, called the second appearance of Christ, 
or filial and last display of God’s grace to a lost 
world, in which the mystery of God should be finishexl, 
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Rev. x. 7, as lie lias spoken by his prophets, since the 
world began, Lake i. 70; which day could not come, 
except there was a falling away from that faith and 
power that the Church then stood in. 

“The fourth light of dispensation is the second 
appearance of Christ, or final and last display of 
God’s grace to a lost world; in which the mystery 
of God will be finished, and a decisive work accom¬ 
plished, to the final salvation or damnation of all the 
children of men ; which according to the prophecies, 
rightly calculated and truly understood, began in the 
year of our Saviour, 1747, (see Daniel and the Reve¬ 
lations) in the manner following: To a number, in the 
manifestation of great light, and mighty trembling, 
by the invisible power of God, and visions, revela¬ 
tions, miracles, and prophecies; which has progres¬ 
sively increased with administrations of all those 
spiritual gifts administered to the apostles at the 
day of Pentecost; which is the Comforter that has 
led us into all truth; and which was promised to 
abide with the true church of Christ unto the end of 
the world. And by which we find baptism, into 
Christ's death, Rom. vi. 4, death to all sin: become 
alive to God, by the power of Christ’s resurrection, 
which worketh in us mightily, by which a dispensa¬ 
tion of the gospel is committed unto us, and woe be 
unto us if we preach not the gospel of Christ; for in 
sending so great a salvation and deliverance from 
the law of sin and death, in believing and obeying 
this gospel, which is the gospel of Christ, in confess¬ 
ing and forsaking all sin, and denying ourselves, 
and bearing the cross of Christ against the world, 
flesh, and devil, we have found forgiveness of all our 
sins, and are made partakers of the grace of God, 
wherein we now stand. While all others, in believ¬ 
ing and obeying, have acceptance with God, and find 
salvation from their sins as well as we, God being no 
respecter of persons, but willing that all men should 
come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved.” 

The Shakers consist of three classes or degrees of 
order. (1.) Those who unite with the society in re¬ 
ligious faith and principle, but do not enter into tem¬ 
poral connection with it. Believers of this class are 
not controlled by the society as to their property, 
children, or families. (2.) Those who join one of 
the families into which the community is divided, 
stipulating to devote their services freely, and with¬ 
out pecuniary compensation, to promote the common 
interest of the family to which they belong. (3.) 
Those who enter into a contract and covenant to dedi¬ 
cate and devote themselves and their services, with 
all they possess, to the service of God and the sup¬ 
port of the institution for ever, stipulating never to 
bring debt nor damage, claim nor demand, against 
the Society, nor ngainst any member therof, for any 
property or service which they have thus devoted 
to the uses and purposes of the institution. 

There are at present about fifteen communities of 
Shakers in different parts of the United States, in¬ 
cluding 7,000 or 8,000 members. They teach that 


all external ordinances, particularly baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, ceased in the apostolic age; 
and none since that time have been authorized to 
preach until they themselves were sent to gather in 
the elect. They discard marriage, and inculcate 
that they that have wives be as though they had 
none, and that thus the purity of heaven may be 
attained upon the earth. 

SHAMANISM, the superstition which prevails in 
Upper Asia, particularly among the Ugrian races of 
Siberia and the hill-tribes on the south-western fron¬ 
tier of China. It was the old religion of the whole 
Tartarrace before Budhismand Mohammedanism were 
disseminated among them. The adherents of this re¬ 
ligion acknowledge the existence of a Supreme God; 
but they do not offer him any worship. They wor¬ 
ship neither gods nor heroes, but demons, which are 
supposed to be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and 
are worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. 
The officiating magician or priest excites himself to 
frenzy, and then pretends or supposes himself to be 
possessed by the demon to which worship is being 
offered; and after the rites are over, he communi¬ 
cates to those who consult him the information he 
has received. The Shamanists have no regular 
priesthood. In general the father of the family is 
the priest and magician; but the office may be 
undertaken by any one who pleases, and at any 
time laid aside. The arts of sorcery are practised 
by the priests and also the worship of deformed 
stone images. 

SHAMANS, the priests, wizards, or conjurors of 
Shamanism. By means of enchantments they pre¬ 
tend to cure diseases, to avert misfortunes, and to 
predict future events. They are great observers 
and interpreters of dreams. They pretend also to 
practise Cheiromancy (which see). By such arts 
they acquire a great ascendency over the people. 

SHAMMATHA, the highest degree of excom¬ 
munication among the ancient Jews, pronounced 
after all human means had been tried in vain to 
bring a sinner to repentance. It consigned him, as 
an obstinate and impenitent transgressor, totally and 
finally to the Divine judgment. Several writers 
have supposed that it was adopted into the Christian 
church under the name of Anathema (which see). 
The Shanimatha was accompanied with corporal 
punishment, and sometimes with banishment and 
death. The Jews allege that this excommunication 
was used by Ezra and Neheniiah against the Samari¬ 
tans in this manner: “ They assembled the whole 
congregation in the temple of the Lord, and they 
brought three hundred priests, three hundred trum¬ 
pets, and three huudred books of the law, and as 
many boys; and they sounded their trumpets, and 
the Levites singing, cursed the Samaritans by all the 
sorts of excommunication in the mystery of the 
name Jehovah, and in the decalogue, and with the 
curse of the superior house of judgment, and like¬ 
wise with the curse of the inferior house of judgment; 























tliat no Israelite should eat the bread of a Samaritan, 
(hence they say, he who eats a Samaritan’s bread is 
as he who eats swine’s flesh) and let no Samaritan 
be a proselyte in Israel; and that they should have 
no part in the resurrection of the dead." The Sham- 
matha seems to have been somewhat similar to the 
Maranatha of the apostles. 

SIIANG-TE, a deity of the Chinese, often spoken 
of in terms which seem to point him out as, in their 
view, the Supreme Being, the only true God. This 
is a much disputed point however. Mr. S. C. Ma- 
lan, in his work entitled ‘Who is God in China?’ 
argues, with great ability and learning, in favour of 
Shang-te as identical with the God of the Chris¬ 
tians; while, on the other hand, it is maintained 
by several writers, among whom the Rev. Mr. 
M'Letchie is entitled to a high place, that Skang-te 
is properly not a personal Being distinct from mat¬ 
ter, but a soul of the world. The word, in fact, is 
often nsed in the Chinese classical writers to denote 
the power manifested in the various operations of 
nature. It is never applied to a Self-Existent, Al¬ 
mighty Being, the Creator of the universe. In the 
Shoo-king , one of the sacred books of the Chinese, 
there are no fewer than thirty-eight allusions to 
some great Power or Being called Shang-te. “ The 
name itself,” as we learn from Mr. Hardwick, “ im¬ 
ports august or sovereign ruler. As there depicted 
he possesses a high measure of intelligence, and ex¬ 
ercises some degree of moral government: he pun¬ 
ishes the evil, he rewards the good. To him espe¬ 
cially is offered the sacrifice Lode; while other cere¬ 
monies arc performed in honour of 1 the six Tsong, 
the mountains, the rivers, and the spirits generally.' 
These beings of inferior rank appear to constitute 
the court, or retinue, of the celestial ruler; and else¬ 
where he is attended by ‘ five heavenly chiefs, mem¬ 
bers also of his council, who are set over the presi¬ 
dents of heaven, of the earth, and of the sea. These, 
in turn, range in the world of shin (or spirits of the 
air), of Icxvei (souls of the deceased), and Ice (spirits 
of, or from below, the earth).’ It is again expressly 
stated in the Shoo-king, and perhaps with reference 
also to the nature of Shang-te: ‘ Heaven is supremely 
intelligent: the perfect man imitates him (or it): 
the ministers obey him (or it) with respect: the peo¬ 
ple follow the orders of the government.’ And, 
finally, it is enjoined by fresh authorities that, on 
these sacred grounds, the ‘ people shall not hesitate 
to contribute with all their power to the worship of 
the sovereign Lord of Heaven, Shang-te, to that of 
celebrated mountains, great rivers, and of the shin of 
the four quarters.' 

“ On the other hand, a second class of writers 
have contended, that in the very oldest products of 
the Chinese mind, no proper personality has ever 
been ascribed to this supreme and all-embracing 
Power. Heaven is called the Father of the Uni¬ 
verse, but only in the same way as Earth is called 
the Mother. Both of them are said to live, to gen¬ 


erate, to quicken: yet neither to have life inherent 
in itself. They both are made the objects of solemn 
prayers and sacrifices. Both may also be described 
as ‘spiritual:’ yet only in so far as spirits of which 
they are in some sort the aggregate expression are 
diffused in every form of animated nature. ‘ Heaven' 
is in particular (these writers argue) a personification 
of the ever-present Law, and Order, and Intelligence, 
which seem to breathe amid the wonderful activities 
of physical creation, in the measured circuit of the 
seasons, in the alternation of light and darkness, in 
the ebb and How of tides, in the harmonious and 
majestic revolutions of the planetary bodies. ‘ Hea¬ 
ven,’ in other words, so far from being personal, or 
spiritual, or self-conscious, is a blind necessity in¬ 
herent in all forms of life, a Law and not a Legisla¬ 
tor, a Power without volition, and a Guide without 
intelligence. Nay, many of these writers have gone 
so far as to contend that Shang-te himself, of whom 
the highest and most god-like qualities are predica¬ 
ble, is really no more than a great ‘ Anima mundi,’ 
energising everywhere in all the processes of nature, 
and binding all the parts together in one mighty or¬ 
ganism, exactly as the soul of man pervades and 
animates the body: and in accordance with this 
notion they remind us how the Le-ke had decided, 
that ‘ if we speak of all the shin (or spirits) collec¬ 
tively, we call them Shang-te."’ 

SIIASTRAS (The Great), the sacred books of 
the Hindus. They are all of them written in the 
Sanscrit language, and believed to be of Divine 
inspiration. They are usually reduced to four class¬ 
es, which again are subdivided into eighteen heads. 
The first class consists of the four Vedas, which are 
accounted the most ancient and the most sacred com¬ 
positions. The second class consists of the four 
Upa-Vedas or sub-scriptures ; and the third, of the 
six Ved-angas or bodies of learning. The fourth 
class consists of the four Up-angas or appended 
bodies of learning. The first of these embraces the 
eighteen Puranas or sacred poems. Besides the Pu- 
ranas, the first Up-anga comprises the Ramayan and 
Mahabharat. The second and third Up-angas con¬ 
sist of the principal works on Logic and Metaphy¬ 
sics. The fourth and last Up-anga consists of the 
Body of Law in eighteen books, compiled by Mann, 
the son of Brahma, and other sacred personages. 

SIIEAIIS. See Sciiiites. 

SHEBAT, the fifth month of the civil and the 
eleventh of the ecclesiastical year of the Hebrews. 
They began in this month to number the years of 
the trees they planted, the fruits of which were ac¬ 
counted impure till the fourth year. 

SIIECHINAH, a name given by the ancient Jews 
to the manifestation of the Divine Presence, visibly 
displayed above the Mercy-seat in the appearance of 
a cloud. To this there is a reference in Lev. xvi. 
2,—“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto 
Aaron thy brother, that he come not at all times into 
the holy place within the vail before the mercy-seat, 
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SIIOO-KING—SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


hibited among tliem, and they use no sectorial marks. 
This sect derives its name from its founder, who 
was a Rajput of the Nirwana tribe who was born 
near Glmzipore. He flourished in the reign of Mo¬ 
hammed Shah, and one of his works is dated a. d. 
1735. The head of the sect resides at Balsande, in 
the Glmzipore district, where there is a college and 
establishment. The members are mostly Rajputs, 
and many are Sipahis or Sepoys. 

SHOO-KING, one of the Chinese sacred books. 
It is chiefly of a historical character, commencing 
with the reign of the Yaon, one of the very earliest 
emperors, supposed to have been contemporary with 
Noah, and stretches onward to the lifetime of Confu¬ 
cius. In the course of the work, which is reckoned 
of the hi§Titesf‘anthority, there are many valuable 
moral and political maxims. On account of the 
vast, influence which the Shoo king has exercised 
over the .public mind, the utmost efforts were put 
forth to suppress it 'during fli?*rcign of Che-hwang- 
t.e, about B. C. 240. Gutzlaff says that “it forms 
the great text-brtok upon which all Chinese literati 
have expatiated.” As edited by' Confucius, the 
Slioo-king throws much light upon the early religion 
of the Chinese 1 .showing that the emperors sacrificed 
to spirits, of the hills and rivers as well ns to the 
host of heaven; so that in the ancient history' of 
this remarkable people, the Shamanism or Devil-wor- 
ship which still lingers on the plains of Upper Asia 
appear^ to have been the prevailing form of religion. 

• SHRINE, a place where an idol or a sacred relic 
is deposited. 

SHRIVE, to administer confession, as is done by 
a Romish priest. 

SHROUD (Festival ok the Most Holy), a 
sacred festival of the Roman Catholic church, held 
on the Friday after the second Sunday in Lent, in 
honour of the shroud in which our Lord was buried. 
Relics bearing thrname of the Shroud of our blessed 
Lord arc found' in' Various places in Italy, France, and 
Germany, all,of which are alleged to work miracles. 
To the tdtar of the most holy shroud at Besan^on, 
Gregory XIII. granted extraordinary privileges, with 
indulgences to all that visit the same on stated days; 
and Pope Julius II. was equally liberal in his grants 
to the chapel of the most holy shroud at Turin. 
There is a hymn to the shrotnS in the Anglican 
Breviary, which celebrates it as bearing the impres¬ 
sion of the body of our Saviour. 

SIIROVE-TUESDA Y, the day before A«h- Wed- 
nrnduy. which is observed by the Romish Church as 
the day on which confession is appointed to be 
made with a view to the communion. 

SIAMESE (Religion of the). See Budiiism. 
SIBYL, the name given to a prophetic woman, 
such as often appeared in different ages and coun¬ 
tries of tiled ancient world. Sometimes they have 
been spoken of as four in number, but the more gen¬ 
eral calculation is that ten of them existed, the most 
celebrated of whom was the Cuma?an sibyl. This 


ancient female diviner is said to have given forth 
her oracles from a cave hollowed out of a rock. 
She is described by Virgil as having been consulted 
by iEneas before he descended to the infernal re¬ 
gions. She is said to have come from the East to 
Italy; and Justin Martyr alleges that she was a 
Babylonian by birth, the daughter of Berosus the 
Chaldean historian. 

SIBYLLINE BOOKS. The origin of these fa¬ 
mous books of oracles is extraordinary. In the 
reign ofTarqninius Prisons, or, according to others, 
of Tarquinius Superbus, a certain woman, usually 
described as the Cuniaean Sibyl, came to Rome, 
bringing with her nine books of oracles, which she 
offered to the king, demanding in payment three 
hundred pieces of gold. The king refused to pur¬ 
chase them, whereupon she retired, and having 
burnt three of the books, offered the remaining six 
at the same price as before. This offer was also re¬ 
jected, and the Sibyl having burnt three more, ap¬ 
peared again in the presence of the king, demanding 
the same payment for the remaining three which she 
had sought for the nine at first. The strange con¬ 
duct of the woman excited the curiosity of the king, 
who, at the advice of the augurs, purchased the 
books, on which the Sibyl .vanished, after giving 
strict charges that the books be committed to a 
place of safety, as containing valuable predictions in 
reference to the future history of Rome. Tarquin, 
accordingly, deposited the sacred books in a stone 
chest, which was carefully laid in a vault under the 
ground in the temple of Jupiter CapitoJinus. So 
important were these Sibylline books considered to 
be, that the custody of them was committed to two 
officers belonging to the Roman nobility, who alone 
were allowed to consult them at the command of the 
senate. After the dissolution of the kingly power 
in Rome, the Sibylline oracles came to be regarded 
with still higher veneration during the common¬ 
wealth, when they were consulted in case of the 
occurrence of any public calamity, and I lie answers 
reported were made to serve the purposes of the 
state. Niebuhr alleges that the answers given were 
not predictions of future events, but merely direc¬ 
tions ns to the manner in which the gods were to be 
propitiated, and their wrath averted. The two cus¬ 
todiers to whom the Sibylline books were given in 
charge received the name of Duumviri; and being 
afterwards increased, first to ten, they were called 
Decemviri, and then to fifteen, they were termed 
Quindecemviri. These officers were chosen from 
patrician families, and held the office for life, enjoy¬ 
ing exemption from all civil and military burdens. 

The Sibylline books were kept with the greatest 
care till the civil wars of Sylla and Marins, when 
they were destroyed at the burning of the Capitol. 

B. c. 82. Seven years after, when the Capitol was 
rebuilt, ambassadors were sent to various parts of 
Greece, Italy. Sicily, and Africa, to collect oracles and 
prophecies of the Sibyls, when a large number luiv- 
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ing been obtained, they were deposited in the Capi¬ 
tol to supply the place of those which had been con¬ 
sumed with tire. Pagan Rome always attached the 
greatest importance to these Sibylline oracles, but in 
a. D. 399, they were finally destroyed by the em¬ 
peror Ilonorius. 

SIBYLLISTS, a term of reproach applied to the 
early Christians, because they were charged with 
corrupting the Sibylline books. 

SICK (Communion of the). In the early Chris¬ 
tian Church the practice existed of carrying portions 
of the consecrated elements to the sick who were 
unable to attend at the public celebration of the 
Eucharist. Sometimes, indeed, they consecrated the 
elements in the private houses of the sick. Pauli¬ 
nes, bishop of Nola, is said to have ordered an altar 
to be erected for himself in his chamber, where he 
consecrated the Eucharist in his sickness not many 
hours before his death. Founded on this practice, 
the Romish Church introduced the abuse of private 
masses; ami the Church of England conceives her¬ 
self justilied in directing the Eucharist to be conse¬ 
crated in private houses for the benefit of the sick, 
besides having in the Book of Common Prayer an 
office expressly prepared for the communion of the 
sick. 

SIDEROMANCY (Gr. sideron, iron, and manteia, 
divination), a mode of divination anciently practised 
by placing straws on red-hot iron, and drawing in¬ 
ferences as to the will of the gods from the manner 
of their burning. 

SIDESMEN. See Churchwardens. 

SIGILLABIA. See Saturnalia. 

SIKII8, originally a reformed Hindu sect, but 
now grown into a powerful nation. They arose in 
the fifteenth century, having derived their origin 
from Nanak of Lahore, who was born in A. D. 14G9. 
This remarkable Hindu reformer began at an early 
period to evince his dissatisfaction with the hetero¬ 
geneous creeds of his country, lie plainly alleged 
that all wtts error, that he had read the Koran and 
the Puranas , but nowhere had he found God. lie 
began forthwith to teach a system of ascetic doc¬ 
trines, involving the utter inefficacy of all outward 
rites. The Deity he held to be “ the self-existent, 
the incomprehensible, the everlasting.” “A pure 
body,” he said, “ is the true Veda; the mind, the 
true sacrificial garment; wisdom, the true poita; 
meditation on God, the proper vessel for worship; 
and the only' true prayer, that in which the worship¬ 
pers desire to be incessantly employed in repeating 
the name of God. lie who observes these rules 
.will attain absorption.” According to Captain Cun¬ 
ningham, Nanak maintained “ that virtues and char¬ 
ities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, are nought in 
themselves—that the only knowledge which availeth 
is the knowledge of God ; and then, as if to rebuke 
those vain men who saw eternal life in their own 
act of faith, he declares that they only can find the 
Lord on whom the Lord looks with favour.” 

II. 

Nanak died in 1539, his disciples having increased 
during his life to the large number of 100,000. The 
founder of the sect was followed by nine successors 
in his office of leader or patriarch, each endeavour¬ 
ing to effect additional reforms. Under one of these, 
named Arjoon, a. d. 1581, Amritsir became the cen¬ 
tral seat of the sect; and he had the additional merit 
of reducing the writings of his predecessors to order, 
and adding other compilations, styling the whole 
“ The Book.” 

At this period, the religion of the Sikhs began to 
assume the appearance of a regular system, and the 
people were organized into a regular community. 
Arjoon, accordingly, who died in A. D. 1G06, was 
regarded as the regenerator of the world. But it 
was under the Guru Govind that the Sikhs were 
first formed into a separate state (see Govind Sin- 
ins); and under him and his successors the followers 
of Nanak commenced that warlike struggle with the 
Mogul government which made them masters of the 
Punjab, and the most powerful of the Hindu states. 
Captain Cunningham alleges that Govind held that 
“ God is one, and the world an illusion ; or he would 
adopt the more pantheistic notion, and regard the 
universe as composing the one being." Another 
chief afterwards arose, bearing also the name of Go¬ 
vind, who regarded himself as animated by the 
spirit of Nanak, and declared that he was come to 
reveal a perfect faith to man. Ilis followers allege 
that he was privileged to hold mysterious meetings 
with the goddess-mother of mankind upon a moun¬ 
tain-top, and behold visions there which influenced 
his future career. He was called upon to sacrifice 
some object that was dear to him. At first he pro¬ 
posed to*sa‘critice his own children, but twenty-live 
of his followers consented to sutler in their room. 
This Govind the Second, as lie may be termed, 
maintained several religious principles of a peculiar 
kind. Thus he held that “ no material resemblance 
of God \vas to .bo made. The eye of faith alone 
could see hint., All wcasj to be one in the ‘Khulsa;’ 
that is, the holy domain w brotherhood. Caste was 
to be forgotten. Hinduism was to be abandoned, 
and till other forms of superstition. The Brah¬ 
man’s thread was to be broken. Ilis followers must 
surrender themselves wholly to faith, and to Govind 
as their guide. ‘Do thus,' lie said, after announcing 
his tenets; ‘Do thus, and the world is yours.’ Ilis 
policy obviously was to attach to his faith and per¬ 
son the oppressed castes whom he emancipated by 
his laws ; and while many of the Brahmans mur¬ 
mured and forsook him, the lower castes gathered in 
crowds around Govind as a deliverer. After a kind 
of inauguration, accompanied with rites akin to in¬ 
cantations, he received the ‘ Pahul ’ or initiation, 
and declared, ns if he had been ubiquitous, that 
‘ wherever live Sikhs should be assembled, there he 
also would be present.’ ” 

The Sikhs were now knit together, not only by 
the bond of attachment to a common founder, but 
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by the worship of their religious books, and more 
especially by the martial element which has long 
formed a conspicuous feature both of their character 
and creed. “ Arms,” they believed, “should dignify 
their person, they should be ever waging war; and 
great would be his merit who fought in the van, who 
slew an enemy, and who despaired not although 
overcome." By this means Govind Singh estab¬ 
lished his system on a warlike basis. Religions ter- 
vour was added to a passion for war, and he soon 
found himself possessed of a territory that was 
almost impregnable on the Sutlej and the Jum¬ 
na. After his death, the warlike spirit with which 
his followers had been inspired seemed to gather 
strength, and, amid varying fortunes, the fairest por¬ 
tions of the Punjab became tributary to his succes¬ 
sors. Persecution from time to time greatly reduced 
the strength of the tribe, but their religious fanati¬ 
cism, nourished by the sacred writings which succes¬ 
sive leaders had prepared, lent vigour to their war¬ 
like energies, so that they soon came to be regarded 
as among the bravest and the most indomitable of all 
the Eastern nations. In their faith and manners 
they are distinct from all other Hindus, and are 
bound together by a community of sentiment wholly 
unknown among other tribes. Thus we may easily 
account for the noble and independent spirit which 
they displayed in the late Indian mutiny, standing 
aloof from the rebels, and lending the most powerful 
and efficient aid to the British arms. 

It is the peculiarity of the Sikh character that the 
element of religion enters into all their movements. 
“The observers of the ancient creeds,” Captain Cun¬ 
ningham says, “quietly pursue the even tenor of 
their way, self-satisfied and almost indifferent about 
others ; but the Sikhs are converts to a new religion, 
the seal of the double dispensation of Brutnha and 
Mahomet.: their enthusiasm is still fresh, and their 
faith is still an active and a living principle. They 
are persuaded that God himself is present with them; 
that he supports them in all their endeavours; and 
that sooner or later he will confound their enemies, 
for his own glory. This feeling of the Sikh people 
deserves the attention of the English, both as a civi¬ 
lized nation and as a paramount government. Those 
who have heard a follower of Guru Govind declaim 
on the destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthu¬ 
siasm, and every muscle quivering with excitement, 
can understand that spirit which impelled the naked 
Arab against the mail-clad troops of Home and Per¬ 
sia, and which led our own chivalrous and believing 
forefathers through Europe to battle for the Cross 
on the shoves of Asia. The Sikhs do not form a 
numerous sect, yet their strength is not to be esti¬ 
mated by tens of thousands, but by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike temperament. 
They will dare much, and they will endure much, 
for the mystic 1 Khalsa,’ or commonwealth; they are 
not discouraged by defeat; and they ardently look 
forward to the day when Indians and Arabs, and 


Persians and Turks, shall all acknowledge the double 
mission of Nauuk and Govind Singh.” 

There are seven distinct communities ol Sikhs all 
recognizing Natiak as their primitive instructor, and 
all professing to follow his doctrines, but separated 
from'each other by variations of practice or adher¬ 
ence to a separate and peculiar teacher. Of these 
one of the principal is the sect of the Udasis (which 
see), established by Dhammchand, the grandson of 
Nauak, through whom the line of the sage was con¬ 
tinued, and his descendants, known by the name of 
Nanak PtUras, are still found in the Punjab, where 
they are treated by the Sikhs with special venera¬ 
tion. The most important division of the Sikh com¬ 
munity* however, is the Govind Siniiis (which see). 

SILENUS, one of the Satyus (which see), a son 
of Hermes according to some, or of Pan according to 
others. He was a constant attendant of Dionysus , 
and, like him, fond of wine. lie is represented as 
having been an inspired prophet, and when drunk 
and asleep he was in the power of mortals. There 
was a temple in honour of Silenus at Elis, in Greece. 

S1LICERNIUM, a feast in honour of the dead 
among the ancient Romans, but the day ot its cele¬ 
bration is unknown. It was sometimes held on the 
day of the funeral, sometimes nine days after, and 
occasionally even later. See Funeral Rites. 

SILVANUS, an ancient Latin divinity who pre¬ 
sided over woods and forests, and also over fields and 
husbandmen. It was regarded ns the special pro¬ 
vince of this god to mark out the boundaries of 
fields. Hence, in connection with estates, the Ro¬ 
mans were accustomed to speak of three Silvani. 
This deity was also regarded as the protector of 
flocks. He is often classed with Pun and Fauntis, 
and his worship was confined to males. 

S1MOIS, the god of a river of that name which 
(lowed from Mount Ida. lie was the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys. 

SIMONIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
second century. “ Simon Magus,” says Neander, 

“ was their Christ, or at least a form of manifesta¬ 
tion of the redeeming Christ, who had manifested 
himself also in Jesus;—whether it was that they ac¬ 
tually derived their origin from a party founded by 
the sorcerer of that name mentioned in the Acts, or 
whether, having sprung up at some later period, 
they chose, of their own fancy, Simon Magus, a 
name so odious to the Christians, for their Cory¬ 
phaeus, and forged writings in his name which made 
pretensions to a higher wisdom.” 

SIMONIANS (St.), a politico-religious sect which 
arose in France in the eighteenth century. It was 
founded by Count St. Simon, who died in 1825. 
The prevailing idea in which the scheme originated 
was the regeneration of society by elevating indus¬ 
try to the highest position, giving it the name of a 
religion, a new Christianity. Society was considered 
as labouring under three great evils. “ The first is, 
that state of isolation and of hostile competition 
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which existed in all departments of industry; eacli 
producer being abandoned to all the unfavourable 
chances of bis own caprice and ignorance, is obliged 
to contend against all other producers, and to estab¬ 
lish his prosperity on the ruin of his rivals. The 
second is, the unhappy diversity of opinion on the 
most important subjects among men of learning and 
science, and their indifference to the application of 
their discoveries for the advantages of the suffering 
classes. The third and most important is, the gen¬ 
eral state of selfishness, and the complete absence of 
all reciprocity and mutual dependence among the 
various classes of mankind.” 

The grand remedy for the social disorders which 
prevailed was, according to St. Simon, his new 
Christian system, of which the following is a brief 
outline in the words of the sect: — “Christianity 
declared the slave and the patrician to be equal in 
the sight of God, it proclaimed peace and brother¬ 
hood among all mankind. But the equality it pro¬ 
claimed was spiritual equality, the kingdom of Christ 
was not of this world, and the distribution of all 
worldly goods and worldly occupations was still left 
to the blind privilege of birth. The Christian reve¬ 
lation went no further, nor did it suit the Divine 
wisdom to declare more. But that the revelation of 
Christ was intended to be final, there is no more reason 
to believe, than there is to suppose that the revelation 
of Moses which preceded it, was so intended. Our 
religion is, that God shall not merely reign in an¬ 
other world, but in the present; that it is his will 
that all mankind shall have, even upon earth, equal 
opportunity of discovery, and that all shall be re¬ 
warded according to their deserts; that temporal 
labours are as sacred as spiritual ones; that no one 
hereafter shall owe wealth and consequence to the 
mere hazard of birth, but that each shall be classed 
according to his vocation, and be recompensed ac¬ 
cording to his works." In reference to worship, St. 
Simon himself taught: — “The poets ought to second 
the efforts of the preachers; they ought to provide 
for public service, poetry adapted to recitation in 
churches, so as to render all the congregation 
preachers one to another. The musicians ought to 
enrich with their melodies the inspirations of the 
poet, and impress upon them a musical character, 
deeply penetrating the soul of the faithful. Painters 
and sculptors ought to fix in the temples the atten¬ 
tion of Christians upon actions pre-eminently Chris¬ 
tian. Architects ought to construct their temples 
in such a manner that preachers, poets, and musi¬ 
cians, painters, and sculptors, can generate at their 
pleasure sentiments of fear, joy, and hope. Such 
evidently are the fundamental bases of worship, and 
the means which should be employed to render it 
useful in society.” 

St. Simon declared himself opposed to both Ro¬ 
manism and Protestantism. The former he re¬ 
garded as a system of wickedness and imposture; 
the latter as resting on a fundamental heresy, that 


ot looking lo the Bible as the only standard of 
sound doctrine. The ultimate object of his own 
doctrines was to bring about an improvement of the 
social condition. In reference to the nature of God, 
lie taught the grossest Pantheism. “The St. Simo- 
nian definition of God is, God is all that is , — that 
is, universal nature, so that we not only live, move, 
and have our being in him, but, as the Scriptures 
say, we are bone of his bone, and flesh of bis fiesli: 
that this is the ultimate doctrine of Christianity is 
evident from the words of Christ, ‘that they may all 
be one as tliou Father art in me, and I in tliee, that 
they also may be one in us.’ God is all in all, how¬ 
ever we give the name of God to the universal mind 
or power, the chief attribute of which is love or 
union, the social principle. This active power is the 
male; nature, or passive matter, is the female; but 
these two are one and inseparable.” 

The new worldly gospel was propagated after the 
death of its founder, by sermons, missions, and po¬ 
lemical treatises. “Simonisin became,” to use the 
language of Dr. Hase, “on the one hand, a deification 
of the world, and on the other, a consecration of 
industry as a series of operations upon the divinity 
itself. Its general law was, that after the law of 
inheritance had been abolished, every individual 
should receive from the common stock in proportion 
to his capacity, ami every capacity according to its 
works. This principle was to be carried out under 
the direction of a hierarchy, whose arbitrary power 
was concealed under tirades about love and self-sac¬ 
rifice. Even noble minds were sometimes captivated 
by the unsparing manner in which the evils of I lie 
present state of society were laid Imre, by the sub¬ 
stitution of merit for the accident of birth, and the 
reinvest iture of the disinherited soil of European 
society in the rights of a man. The boldest lan¬ 
guage which this spirit of the age ventured to use, 
was that in which an exclusive attention to material 
interests was dignified with the name of religion, 
lint when Eufantin, one of the leaders of this party, 
a stately and energetic but narrow-minded man, in 
his character of the highest revelation of the Deity, 
bestowed his principal attentions upon women, and, 
as their Messiah, made women free by destroying 
the restraints of marriage, and aiming to attain priv¬ 
ileges like those of Mohammed, a schism was pro¬ 
duced (Nov. 1831), and Rodrigues proclaimed that 
Siinonisiu had apostatized from St. Simon. The 
saloon of the Simonists was closed by order of the 
government, and they were themselves arraigned 
before the legal tribunals for propagating principles 
dangerous to morality. Their condemnation (Aug. 
1832) was a convenient kind of martyrdom, and the 
supreme Father Enfautin still continued the object 
of a confiding veneration to all true believers. But 
the public prominence which their hierarchy and 
morality had attained, destroyed all public confidence, 
and their monastic seclusion, their costume, and their 
phraseology became a matter of general ridicule.” 
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For more than half a century did Robert Owen 
endeavour sedulously to propagate similar opin¬ 
ions to those of St. Simon in England, Scotland, and 
America. See Socialists. 

SIMON (St.) and JUDE (St.), Day of, a festi¬ 
val observed in the Church of England on the 28th 
of October, in commemoration of the two apostles 
Simon and Jude. 

SIMONY, the crime in Ecclesiastical Law of 
buying or selling spiritual offices. The term is 
derived from the sin of Simon Magus, who wished 
to purchase from the apostles for money the power 
of conferring the gift of the Holy Ghost, Acts viii. 
19. In the ancient Christian Church Simony was 
commonly distinguished into three different kinds. 
(1.) Uuying and selling spiritual gifts. (2.) Buying 
and selling spiritual preferments. (3.) Ambitious 
usurpation and sacrilegious intrusion into ecclesias¬ 
tical functions without any legal election or ordina¬ 
tion. When men either offered or received money 
for ordination to a spiritual office they were uniformly 
regarded as chargeable witli Simony, and punished 
with the heaviest censures of the Church. The 
apostolical canons inflict the double punishment of 
deposition and excommunication upon any clergyman 
guilty of this offence, whether the ordained or the 
ordainer. The general council of Chalcedon, and 
many other councils, have canons to the same effect. 
The civil code of Justinian also, to prevent Simony, 
enacted that both persons ordained, and also their 
electors and ordainers, should all take oath that 
there was nothing given or received, or so much as 
contracted or promised, for any such election or 
ordination. The ancient church reduced to this 
sort of Simony the exacting of any reward for ad¬ 
ministering baptism or the eucharist or confirmation, 
burying, or consecration of churches, or any similar 
spiritual offices. By the Canon Law, Simony is a 
very grievous offence, and so much the more odious 
because, as Sir Edward Coke observes, it is always ac¬ 
companied with perjury; for the presentee is sworn 
to have committed no simony. The oath against 
Simony in the Church of England is in these words: 

11 I, A. B., do swear that I have made no Simoniacal 
payment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself or by any other, to my knowledge or with 
my consent, to any person or persons whatsoever, 
for or concerning the procuring and obtaining of 
this ecclesiastical dignity, place, preferment, office, 
or living; nor will at any time hereafter perform or 
satisfy any such kind of payment, contract or pro¬ 
mise, made by any other without my knowledge or 
consent. So help me God through Jesus Christ.’ 
In the Established Church of Scotland, also, a min¬ 
ister, previous to ordination, is asked whether he 
has used any undue means to procure this pre¬ 
sentation. If Simony could be proved against any 
minister, it would render the presentation invalid, 
and render the presentee liable to be deprived of his 
license. 


SIN (Original). See Original Sin. 

SINGERS. See Choristers. 

SINGHALESE (Religion of the). See Budii- 
ism. 

SINGING CAKES, a name given formerly among 
Romanists to the consecrated wafers used in private 
masses. 

SIN-OFFERINGS, ancient Jewish sacrifices 
which were wholly of an expiatory character, and 
presented for particular cases of transgression. The 
law of the sin-offering is fully detailed in Lev. iv. 

The victims used were different according to the 
character of the offerer. When atonement was to 
lie made for the high-priest or for the people gener¬ 
ally, a bullock was to be presented. If the offender 
was a magistrate, he must offer a lie-goat; and if a 
common individual had sinned, the victim was ap¬ 
pointed to be a sbe-goat or a lamb. In cases of 
poverty, instead of a kid or a lamb the guilty person 
was allowed to offer a turtle-dove or two young 
pigeons, one of them being slain as a burnt-offering 
and the other as a sin-offering. When the offerer 
happened to be in extreme poverty, a portion of 
flour unaccompanied with oil or incense was allowed 
as an offering for sin. The victim was slain pre¬ 
cisely as in the case of Burnt-Offerings (which 
see). The manner in which the parts were disposed 
of is thus explained by Dr. Nevins in his ‘Biblical 
Antiquities:'—“ When it was offered for the high- 
priest or for the whole congregation, the ministering 
priest was required to carry some of the blood into 
the holy place, there to sprinkle it with his finger 
seven times solemnly, toward the veil of the holy of 
holies, and to stain with it the horns of the golden 
altar of incense; after which lie returned and poured 
out all the rest of it at the bottom of the other altar 
without. Then the fat of the animal only was con¬ 
sumed in the sacrificial fire, while all its other parts 
were borne forth without the camp, to an appointed 
place, and there burned together. But when the 
sin-offering was presented by the ruler, or by one of 
the common people, the ceremonies were not equally 
solemn. The blood then was not carried into the 
holy place ; it was enough to stain the horns of the 
brazen altar with it before pouring it out. The flesh, 
too, after the fat was consumed, was not carried 
without the camp and burned, but was given to the 
priests to be eaten in the court of the sanctuary. 

The eating of it was a religious duty that might not ■ •' 
be neglected." 

Sin-offerings were designed as an atonement for 
sins of ignorance and inadvertency against negative 
precepts of the Law, which, if they had been done 
wilfully, would have deserved cutting off'. The Jews 
reckoned 365 negative precepts according to the 
number of days in the year, yet they computed the 
number of sin-offerings only in reference to forty- 
three of them. 

SINS (Mortal). See Mortal Sins. 

SINS (Venial). See Venial Sins. 
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SINTOISTS—SITO. 


S1NTOISTS, the followers of the religion of the 
Camis (which see), the most ancient form of religion 
observed among the Japanese. The chief object of 
their worship was Tensio-Dai-Dsin , a goddess who 
was the supposed progenitor of the Dairi (which 
see), and the mother of the Japanese nation. The 
other objects of worship were numerous demi-gods, 
consisting of deified saints and heroes, each presid¬ 
ing over a special paradise of his own, into which his 
own class of worshippers sought to obtain admission. 
Their temples are called Mias (which see). Their 
worship consists in prayers and prostrations. They 
practise “works of religious merit, which are,” says 
Mr. Hildreth, in his ‘Japan as it was and is,’ “casting 
a contribution into the alms-chest, and avoiding or 
expiating the impurities supposed to be the conse¬ 
quence of being touched by blood, of eating of the 
flesh of any quadruped except the deer, and to a less 
extent even that of any bird, of killing any animal, 
of coming in contact with a dead person, or even, 
among the more scrupulous, of seeing, hearing of, or 
speaking of, any such impurities. To these may be 
added, as works of religious merit, the celebration of 
festivals, of which there are two principal ones in 
each month, being the first and fifteenth day of it, 
besides five greater ones distributed through the 
year, and lasting some of them for several days, in 
which concerts, spectacles, and theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions, form a leading part. We must add the going 
on pilgrimages, to which, indeed, all the religious of 
Japan are greatly addicted. The pilgrimage esteemed 
by the adherents of Sinto as the most meritorious, 
and which all are hound to make once a-year, or. at 
least, once in their life, is that of Isje. or Ixo, the 
name of a central province on the south coast of 
Nipon, in which Tensio-Dai-Dsin was reported to 
have been born and to have died, and which contains 
a Mia exceedingly venerated, and already mentioned 
as the model after which all the others are built.” 
See Japan (Religion of). 

SIONITES, a sect which arose in Norway in the 
course of the last century, which is thus described 
by the Abbd Gregoire in his 1 Histoire des Sectes 
Religieuses.’ “The Sionites of Norway, having 
united with them several Danes and Swedes, they 
took the name of Pilgrims and Strangers. Their 
principal residence in Norway was Bragernes, from 
which they were exiled, in 1743, for having troubled 
the national church. Some of them having obtained, 
in that year, permission from Christian VI. to settle 
in either Aitona, Fredericstadt, or Fredericia; in vir¬ 
tue of this grant, the whole community, composed of 
forty-eight individuals, went to Aitona. They af¬ 
fected extraordinary sanctity, wore long beards, a 
linen girdle, and on their arms, embroidered in red, 
the word Sion, with some other mystic character. 

“ One of their number, Geo. Kleinow, gave out 
that he was inspired with the spirit of prophecy, and 
the rest believed him. But Jeren Bolle, who bad 
studied theology at Copenhagen, was their minister, 
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and celebrated tlveir marriages. Their design was 
to exhibit the reign of the King of Sion, of whom 
they pretended to be children; and they assert¬ 
ed that their King would consider all they did 
as done to himself. They delivered out passports 
to their emissaries, who were charged to establish 
the universal kingdom of Christ. All the society 
repaired, at certain times, to a hill near Brostell, to 
unite in religious worship ; and they went daily to a 
field, near that town, where they prostrated them¬ 
selves, and prayed with a loud voice. They rejected 
(it is said) the Lord’s Supper, and the baptism of in¬ 
fants, and changed the names of those whom they 
re-baptized. Though they appeared virtuous peo¬ 
ple, their residence here was thought dangerous, be¬ 
cause they refused to submit to the laws, particularly 
with regard to marriage. This determined the king, 
in August of the same year, to issue an order for 
their removal quietly. Several chose to emigrate: 
others gave up their beards, and their girdles, and 
accommodated themselves to the customs of the 
country; insomuch, that, in 1747, three couple, who 
had been married by their own minister (of whom 
Kleinow, above-named, was one), were married again 
in the Lutheran church; and their example was fol¬ 
lowed by others, among whom was their own minis¬ 
ter. Thus these Sionites remained several years at 
Aitona, living as a separate sect, without attracting 
any particular attention.” 

SI QU1S. Before a person is admitted to holy 
orders in the Church of England, a notice bearing 
the name of Si Quis, “ If any one," &c., is published 
in the church of the parish where the candidate usu¬ 
ally resides, to the effect, that “ if any person knows 
any just cause or impediment for which he ought 
not to be admitted into holy orders, he is now to de¬ 
clare the same, or to signify the same forthwith to 
the bishop.” In the case of a bishop, the Si Quis is 
affixed by an officer of the Arches, on the door of 
Bow Church, and he then also makes proclamation 
three times for objectors to appear. 

SIllENS, mythical beings among the ancient 
Greeks who were thought to have the power of en¬ 
chanting by their song any one who heard them. 
They are mentioned by Homer in his Odyssey. 
They are said by some writers to have been two, 
and by others three in number. There was a temple 
dedicated to them near Surrentum. 

SISTRUM, a mystical instrument used by the 
ancient Egyptians in the worship of Isis. It was 
curved, with four brass or iron bars passing across it, 
and a handle appended to it, by which it was held 
with the right hand. On the top of it was repre¬ 
sented a cat, sometimes with a human face, which 
is said to have been an emblem of the moon. 'When 
the worship of Isis was introduced into Italy, the 
Romans became well acquainted with the Sistrum. 

SITO, a surname of Demcter among the ancient 
Greeks. 

SIX ARTICLES. See Articles (Six). 
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SLAVONIANS (Religion of the Ancient). 

his side, in the form of a bow. His garment reached 



The Slavonians are a race of great antiquity. They 

to the legs, which were of various kinds of wood, 



were found on the Don among the Goths, and after- 

joined together with so much art, that it was itnpos- 



wards on the Danube among the Huns and the Bui- 

sible to perceive it. except on a close examination. 



garians. Along with these nations, with whom they 

Ilis feet stood on the earth, with their soles fixed in 



were commingled, they often disturbed the Roman era- 

it. Not far from the idol were disposed his sword, 



pire. Being of a migratory character, they followed for 

liis bridle,and other articles belonging to him, amongst 



the most part the Teutonic nations, until they came 

which slicne prominently liis sword, of a very large 



into possession of the large extent of territory which 

size, with a silver hilt and scabbard of beautiful work- 



reaches from the Don to the Kibe, and from the Adri- 

manship. His solemn worship was performed in 



atic to the Baltic sea. Theirancient religion wasasys- 

the following manner:—Once a-year, after harvest, 



tent of unmixed paganism. Thegodwhich theychiefiy 

the population of the island assembled before the 



worshipped was Penin, that is thunder, represented 

temple of the idol, where, after having sacrificed 



by a wooden idol with a head of silver and whiskers 

cattle, they held a solemn repast, as a religious oh- 



of gold. This deity they regarded jus the only Lord 

servance. The priest, who, contrary to the fashion 



of the universe, and to him they offered cattle and 

of the country, was conspicuous by the length of his 



other kinds of victims. The principal gods of the 

hair and heard, swept, previously to the beginning 



aboriginal Slavonic countries, that is Poland and 

of the ceremony, the interior of the fane, to which 



Russia, are Lada, supposed to have been the god- 

lie alone had access. In performing this task lie 



dess of love and pleasure; Kupala, the god of the 

carefully held liis breath, lest the presence of the 



fruits of the earth ; and Koleda, the god of fes- 

deity might he polluted by the contamination of 



tivals. From Procopius we learn that they wor- 

mortal breath. Therefore, every time when lie 



shipped also rivers, nymphs, and some other de- 

wanted to respire, he was obliged to go out of the 



ities, to whom they offered sacrifices, making divi- 

temple. On the following day, lie brought before 



nations at the same time. The vestiges of this 

the people assembled before the gate of the temple 



species of superstition are found in the Slavonic coun- 

the horn taken from the hand of the idol, and augured 



tries at this day, the peasantry still retaining a belief 

from the state of its contents the prospects of the next 



in fairies and other imaginary beings inhabiting the 

year. If the quantity of the liquor had decreased, 



woods, the water, and the air. The most celebrated 

lie predicted scarcity, but if it had not, abundance. 



deity of the Baltic Slavonians was Sviantovit, whose 

This he announced to the people, bidding them to he 



temple was at Areona, the capital of Rngen. This 

sparing or profuse of their stores accordingly. He 



last stronghold of Slavonic idolatry was destroyed in 

then poured forth the old liquor, by way of libation, 



A. H. 1168 by Waldemar the First, King of Den- 

at the feet of the idol; refilled the horn with new 



mark. 

wine; and, having addressed to the idol prayers for 



The following account of Sviantovit and his wor- 

himself, for the welfare of the country and its in- 



ship is given by Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish his- 

habitants, for increase of goods, and for victory over 



toriau, as quoted by Count Krasinski:—“in the 

the enemy, lie emptied the horn at a single draught. 



midst of the town was a level place, upon which 

He then tilled it again, and replaced it in the right 



stood tlie temple, beautifully constructed of wood. 

hand of the idol. A large cake of a round form, 



It was held in great veneration, not only for its 

made with honey, was also offered in sacrifice. The 



magnificence, hut also on account of the sanctity of 

priest placed this cake between himself and the 



the idol which it contained. The interior wall of 

people, and asked them whether they could see him 



the edifice was of exquisite workmanship, and was 

or not. If they answered in the affirmative, he ex- 



painted with the figures of different things, executed 

hotted them to provide for the next year a cake 



in a rude and imperfect manner. It had only one 

which should entirely conceal him from their sight. 



entrance. The temple itself was composed of two 

He finally blessed the people in the name of the 



enclosures. The exterior consisted of a wall, covered 

idol, and exhorted them to be diligent in liis worship 



with a roof painted red; hut the interior, supported 

by frequent sacrifices, promising them, as a sure 



by four posts, had, instead of walls, hangings of 

reward of their zeal, victory over their enemies by 



tapestry; and it. had, in common with the oxterior 

land and by sea. The rest of the day was spent in 



part, the same roof, and a few beams. The idol 

feasting, and all the offerings consecrated to the 



which stood in that edifice was much larger than the 

deity were consumed by the assembled crowd. At 



natural size of a man. If. had four heads and as 

that feast intemperance was considered as an act of 



many necks; two chests and two backs, of which 

piety, sobriety a sin. Every man and woman in the 



one was turned to the right, and the other to the 

country paid annually a piece of money for the sup- 



left. The beards were carefully combed, ami the 

port of the idol’s worship. A third of the spoils 



hair closely shorn. He held in his right hand a 

obtained over the enemy was given to the idol, as 



horn, made of different kinds of metals, which was 

success was ascribed to liis assistance. The same 



filled once every year with wine by the priest who 

idol had three hundred horses, and as many soldiers, 



performed his worship, liis left arm was bent on 

who made war on Ids account, and who delivered all 
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the booty which they had obtained to the custody 
of the priest. He employed that booty’ in preparing 
different kinds of ornaments for the temple, which 
he locked up in secret store-rooms, where an im¬ 
mense quantity of money’, and of costly raiment 
rotten from length of time, was heaped. There was 
also an immense number of votive offerings, by 
those who sought to obtain favours from this deity. 
Not only did the whole of Slavonia offer money to 
this idol, but even the neighbouring kings were 
sending him gifts, without regard to the sacrilege 
they were thereby committing. Thus, amongst 
others, Sven, king of Denmark, sent to this idol, in 
order to propitiate his favour, a cup of exquisite 
workmanship—thus preferring a strange religion to 
his own. He was afterwards, however, punished 
for this sacrilege by an unfortunate violent death. 
The same deity had other fanes in different places, 
directed by priests of equal dignity but lesser power. 
He had also a white horse specially belonging to 
him, from whose tail and mane it was considered 
sinful to pull a hair, and which only the priest was 
allowed to feed and to bestride. On this horse’s 
back Sviantovit coinbated, according to the belief of 
the Rugians, against the enemies of their creed. 
This belief was chiefly supported by the argument, 
that the horse was frequently found on a morning 
in his stable covered with sweat and mud, as if he 
had endured much exercise, and travelled far in the 
night. Futurity was investigated by means of this 
horse, and in the following manner:—When it was 
intended to make war on any country, a number of 
spears were laid down in three rows before the 
temple, over which, after the observance of solemn 
prayers, the priest led the horse. If, in passing over 
these spears, he began by lifting his right foot, the 
omen was fortunate, but if he did it with the left, or 
with botli feet together, it was a bad sign, and the 
project was abandoned." 

The superstition thus graphically delineated, pre¬ 
vailed on the shores of the Baltic nearly three cen¬ 
turies after the conversion of other nations belonging 
to the Slavonic race. Each of the different Slavoni¬ 
an nations had their own special deities. At Plbn 
in Holstein there was an idol called Podaga, and at 
Stettin there was a temple dedicated to the Slavic god 
Triglav, whose image was triple-headed. Notwith¬ 
standing the number of their deities, the Slavonians 
seem to have believed in a Supreme God in heaven, 
and held that all other gods issued from his blood. 

SKULD, one of the three Destinies (which see) 
of the ancient Scandinavians. 

SLE1FN1R, the horse of Odin in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology. 

S.MALCALD (Articles of). See Articles 
of Smalcai.d. 

SMINTHEIA, festivals observed in different parts 
of ancient Greece in honour of Apollo Sminthcus. 

SMINTHEUS, a surname of Apollo among the 
ancient Greeks, supposed to have been derived from 


Gt. smintkos, a mouse, which was regarded by the 
ancients as a symbol of prophetic power. 

SOCIALISTS, a class of men professing to follow 
the teachings of Robert Owen of New Lanark, who 
in the beginning of the present century devised wlmt 
he called the Science of Human Happiness. All 
the evils which afflict the social body lie believed to 
originate in conventional irregularities caused by the 
present state of civilization. lie made a religion of 
social regeneration, and expected to renovate the 
world by a new arrangement of property and in¬ 
dustrial interests. Owen taught first in Britain and 
afterwards in America, that a new slate of society 
would secure the happiness of the whole community; 
that in this ideal paradise on earth men should co¬ 
operate and enjoy the fruit of their common toil; 
that instead of the present system of unnatural 
marriages there should be a free choice of kindred 
spirits; and that instead of families there should 
be communities, lie held that as far as our pre¬ 
sent knowledge extends there is no evidence of a 
future state of being beyond the grave; and hence 
every religion which leads us to entertain such ex¬ 
pectation was in his view a delusion. He asserted 
that man is responsible to no superior being; and 
that if placed from childhood in right circumstances, 
without the perverting influence of poverty and ig¬ 
norance, his moral character and feelings would be 
so good that a division of property would be quite 
unnecessary. Man therefore is amenable to natural 
consequences alone; and these are modified for 
good or evil to each individual by the influence of 
society. “ The arrangements," says Mr. Robert 
Owen, “of the system which has hitherto prevailed 
over the earth, have been made with the direct view 
to endeavour to obtain the greatest amount of wealth 
and power for a limited number of individuals, re¬ 
gardless of happiness to the producers of this wealth 
and power; while the wealth and power thus ob¬ 
tained are very limited in their aggregate amount, 
and cannot give substantial and satisfactory happi¬ 
ness even to those who obtain the largest share of 
both. 

“ The arrangements or new conditions which will 
arise from the universal introduction of the rational 
system, will be formed to give direct substantial 
permanent happiness to all of the race; and by 
giving happiness to all, each within these arrange¬ 
ments will command moro wealth and power than 
any one, in any rank or station, has ever possessed, 
or than any one can attain, under the existing irra¬ 
tional system. 

“The good conditions that will be made to arise 
from the rational social system will place each one, 
for all practical purposes, in possession of the use of 
the wealth of the world; and that wealth will be 
multiplied, compared with its present amount, many ; 
hundred-fold. 

“ Under these new conditions, also, each will possess 
more power over the affections and good ofiices of 
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his fellow-men, and, in consequence, more power 
over the use and enjoyment of the earth and its 
productions, than any sovereign lias ever attained; 
yet no one will ever obstruct any other in the enjoy¬ 
ment of this wealth and power; and therein will be 
the security and happiness of all. 

“According to this system, the good conditions 
which may now he placed under the control of 
society will he competent, when properly combined, 
to secure the permanent regeneration of mankind,— 
to give new feelings, new mind, and new conduct to 
all; and when these conditions shall he created, 
they will accomplish in a short period far more in 
making men good, wise, and happy, in uniting them, 
and in giving individual liberty, wealth, and power, 
than all religions, governments, laws, and institutions 
have effected through past ages, or could attain 
through eternity under such insane institutions as 
those now existing. 

“The rational social system proposes, in an orderly, 
peaceable manner, to create these superior conditions, 
and to make them gradually supersede the present 
most irrational conditions:—conditions which have 
all emanated from a fundamental falsehood, and 
which thus have produced the language of falsehood, 
and the endless evils which have afllicted and which 
now afflict the human race.” 

This system of Socialism, in so far as it recognizes 
Christianity at all, regards it as nothing more than a 
system of social regeneration, and our Lord himself 
as the great teacher of communism. The holy, 
humbling truths of the gospel are carefully kept out 
of sight; while the love and charity which it incul¬ 
cates are made its all in all. This plausible form of 
infidelity, connected as it is with liberal political 
views, has made extensive progress for many years 
past among the working classes on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and its apostles, preaching Socialism as 
the only religion which assigns to industry the high 
position which in their view belongs to it, succeed 
in ensnaring many of the honest sons of toil into the 
acceptance of a system of delusion and imposture, 
injurious to their happiness and prosperity in this 
world, as well as to their eternal well-being in the 
world to come. 

SOCINIANS, a name applied in a general sense 
to all who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and of 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. In its more 
restricted meaning, however, the term denotes those 
who adhered to the doctrines inculcated by Ladius 
Socinus and his nephew, Faustus Socinus, in the six¬ 
teenth century. Of the two founders of this anti- 
trinitarian sect, Ltelius the elder was born at Sienna 
in Tuscany, A. d. 1525. At an early period he 
showed a decided leaning towards the principles of 
the lie format i on; and with the view of acquiring 
still further information on the subject, as well as of 
securing his own personal safety, he quitted Italy in 
1548, and passed into Switzerland, where he chiefly 
resided during the remainder of his life. Being 


naturally of a speculative turn of mind, he soon 
began, in an epistolary correspondence which he 
maintained with Calvin, to start doubts on various 
points in theology, but more especially on the sub¬ 
ject of the Trinity. These doubts, however, were 
expressed with so much modesty and candour that 
he succeeded in gaining the esteem of the more 
learned reformers, several of whom, and especially 
Bollinger, attempted, with the utmost tenderness, to 
correct his erroneous views. By close dealing lie was 
brought at length to a confession that, lie had indulged 
too much in abstruse and unprofitable speculations; 
and he even went so far ns to subscribe a declaration 
of liis faith, which was quite satisfactory to Ballinger. 
From this time Laelius Socinus seems to have been 
more circumspect in expressing his peculiar opinions 
among his Swiss friends, ah hough in the course of 
occasional excursions to Poland, France, and Italy, 
lie made no concealment of his sentiments, hut 
openly propagated them wherever he went. 

At the death of Laelius, Ids nephew Faustus 
Socinus, then only twenty-four years of age, hastened 
from Lyons to Zurich and took possession of his 
papers, in which antitriuitarian ’ sentiments were 
fully developed. It was not, however, until many 
years after, that Faustus applied himself to the study 
of theology, and produced his great work, ‘De Jesu 
Christo Servatore,’ which caused so great commotion 
among the Protestants of Germany and Switzerland, 
that he fled to Poland in 1570, and settled at Cra¬ 
cow, whence, after a sojourn of four years, lie trans¬ 
ferred his residence to a neighbouring village called 
Paviikovice. Here he married the daughter of a 
wealthy nobleman, and thus became connected with 
the first families in Poland—a step which led to the 
rapid propagation of his opinions among the higher 
classes, and gave him an extensive influence over 
the whole of the Polish antitriuitarian churches. lie 
was invited, accordingly, to assist at their principal 
synods, and took a leading part in their deliberations. 
Thus at the synod of Wengrow in 1584, he success¬ 
fully maintained the doctrine that Jesus Christ ought 
to he worshipped. At the same synod, and at that of 
Chmielnik, he powerfully contributed to the rejec¬ 
tion of the millenarian opinions which had been 
taught by several autitrinitarimis. His influence 
was completely established at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania, held in 1588, when lie succeeded in unit¬ 
ing the different antitriuitarian churches in Poland 
into one body, by moulding their varied and often 
discordant opinions into one complete religious sys¬ 
tem. In a short time, chiefly through the labours 
of Genesius, a Socinian church was organized in 
Poland, under the name of the Minor Reformed 
Church. See Poland (Minor Reformed Church 
of). 

The origin of the sect of Socinians is usually 
traced by their own writers to the year 1546, when 
colleges or conferences of about forty individuals 
were in the habit of meeting, chiefly at Vicenza in 
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the Venetian territories, with the view of introducing 
a purer faith by discarding a number of opinions 
held by protestants as well as papists. These meet¬ 
ings having been discovered, were dispersed by the 
public authorities, and several of the members com¬ 
mitted to prison, while others were forced to flee to 
other countries, where they sedulously propagated 
their peculiar tenets. This account, given by So- 
cinian historians, of the origin of the sect, is dis¬ 
credited by Mosheim, followed by the elder M'Crie, 
on what appear completely satisfactory grounds. It 
cannot be denied, however, that at the time referred 
to a number of the Italian protestants entertained 
erroneous opinions on the subject of the Trinity, 
which they diffused in the Orisons, where, when 
driven from their own country, they first took refuge. 
Adherents to antitrinitarian opinions were still to be 
found in Italy; and in 1555 Pope Paul IV. issued 
a bull against those who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the divinity of Christ, and redemption 
through his blood. 

T'he first Catechism and Confession of the Socini¬ 
ans was printed at Cracow in Poland in 1574. At 
this time the sect received the name of Anabaptists. 
George Schomann is believed to have been the author 
of this early Socinian creed, in which the principal 
doctrines of the body are plainly set forth. Thus 
Jesus Christ our Mediator with God is declared to 
have been a man, subject, together with all creatures, 
to God. The Holy Spirit also is explicitly declared 
not to be a divine person, but to be simply a divine 
power or energy. Baptism in this Catechism is 
made to consist of immersion and emersion, and is 
denied to any but adults. The Cracow Catechism, 
however, was supplanted in the seventeenth century 
by the Racovian Catechism (which see), com¬ 
posed by Smalcius, a learned German Socinian, who 
had settled in Poland. This Inter and more accurate 
view of the opinions of the sect received its name 
from Racow, a small town in Southern Poland, where 
it was first published, and where a Socinian school 
existed, which was celebrated throughout all Europe. 

From Poland Socinian doctrines were carried, in 
1503, into Transylvania, chiefly through the influ¬ 
ence and exertions of George lllandrata, a Polish 
physician, who was invited, on account of his medical 
skill, to settle in the country. In a short time the 
Socinian doctrines were so extensively received by 
all classes of the people, that in 15G8 a public dis¬ 
putation was held at Weissenberg between the So- 
cinians and Trinitarians. This debate lusted for ten 
days, and at its close the Socinians were looked upon 
by the nobles with such peculiar favour tiiat their 
influence ere long became paramount in the province. 
A dissension, however, arose, in consequence of one 
of their leaders, Francis Davides, pushing the doc¬ 
trines of the sect to their legitimate extent, and 
opposing the offering of prayer to Christ. To con¬ 
fute him, Blnndrata invited Fatistus Socinus from 
Basil in 1578, and so severely was Davides perse¬ 


cuted by the Transylvanian nobles, that he was con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, in which he 
ended his days. In this province Socinianism has 
maintained a firm fooling even to the present day. 

For upwards of a hundred years Poland was the 
stronghold of the sect of Socinians, but in 1658, by 
a decree of the diet of Warsaw, they were expelled 
from the kingdom; and this severe edict being r« 
peated in 16GI, they were completely rooted out 
from the country and scattered throughout different, 
European nations. Both in Holland and Germany 
strenuous endeavours were made to propagate So¬ 
cinian tenets; but although individuals were thus 
gained over to the sect, it was found impracticable 
to establish and maintain churches. 

The father of Socinianism in England was John 
Biddle, who, towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the first who openly taught principles 
subversive of the received doctrine of the Trinity. 
For this heresy he was seized and committed to 
prison. (See Biddei.ians.) So violently, indeed, 
was the public mind opposed to the new opinions, 
that an act was passed by the English Parliament in 
1648, declaring it to be a capital crime to publish 
anything which tended to subvert the deity of the 
Son and of the Spirit. At length, in 1655, Biddle 
was put upon bis trial, and would doubtless have 
been condemned to death bad not Cromwell inter¬ 
posed in bis behalf, and procured a commutation of 
his sentence into banishment to the Scilly Islands. 
The publication of Biddle’s 1 Twofold Catechism ’ 
caused great excitement both in England ami on 
the Continent. Various answers to this Socinian 
pamphlet appeared; but the most able was that of 
the celebrated Dr. Jolm Owen, in his 1 Vindicisc 
Evangelic®.’ The Biddelians were never numer¬ 
ous, and speedily disappeared. The modern Soci¬ 
nians, who took tlie name of Unitarians, were not a 
conspicuous party in England till the close of the 
eighteenth century, when Priestley, Lindsey, Bel- 
slmm, and several other able writers, publicly 
avowed and propagated antitrinitarian sentiments. 
A considerable difference, however, exists between 
the opinions of the ancient and those of the modern 
Socinians. Both the Socini, uncle and nephew, as 
well as their immediate followers, admitted the 
miraculous conception of Christ by the Virgin Mary, 
and that he ought to be worshipped, as having been 
advanced by God to the government of the whole 
created universe—doctrines generally rejected by 
t he modern Socinians. See Unitakians. 

SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY, a system of an¬ 
cient Greek philosophy propounded by Socrates, 
who was born B. c. 470. It was thoroughly ethical 
and practical in its character, being directed chiefly 
to an exposition of the theory of virtue, which he 
held to be godlike and immortal. He maintained 
the essence of virtue to be threefold, consisting of 
wisdom, involving duties in reference to ourselves; 
justice, in reference to others; and piety, in reference 
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to (rod. In order to cultivate virtue lie held self- 
knowledge and self-restraint to be necessary; while 
its ultimate result, he taught, must be happiness, 
lie inculcated upon his disciples the doctrine that 
there is One Supreme Deity; while as a matter of 
expediency he enforced upon them the worship of 
the gods. The teachings of this eminent philosopher 
were opposed hy the public authorities; and having 
been impeached on the ground of corrupting the 
youth of Greece, and despising the tutelar}' deities of 
the state, putting in their place another new divinity, 
he was condemned to die by poison. Before taking 
the fatal draught, Socrates laid before his assembled 
friends the grounds on which he held the deep- 
rooted and immovable conviction of the immortality 
of the soul. 

At the foundation of the Socratic philosophy lay 
the doctrine of the necessity of self-knowledge. 
Without this, he maintained we could not rightly 
arrive at the knowledge of anything else. With the 
view of leading to this essential attainment, Socrates 
endeavoured to awaken the consciousness of igno¬ 
rance; and. along with this, he taught the necessity 
of internal illumination, which in his own case he 
believed was imparted by a voice from within, usu¬ 
ally termed his demon. By this supernatural light 
he declared himself to be directed in all practical 
matters of essential importance. 

SOLARES. See Ciiamsi. 

SO LEA, a part of ancient Christian churches, the 
situation of which has been somewhat disputed, but 
it is generally understood to have denoted the seat 
within the chancel, appropriated to kings, emperors, 
and princes. Justinian is said to have made the 
So/ea of gold and onyx-stones. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. See 
Covenant (Solemn League and). 

SOLIFIDIANS (Lilt, solun, alone,and fiden, faith), 
a term sometimes used to denote those who hold 
that a man is justified by faith alone, without the 
deeds of the law. See Augustinians, Calvinists. 

SOLITAIRES, nuns of the order of St. Petev of 
Alcantara, instituted by Cardinal Barberini in 1G70. 
They imitate the austere practices of their patron 
saint, observe perpetual silence, and employ their 
time wholly in spiritual exercises; they go barefoot, 
gird themselves with a cord round the waist, and 
wear no linen. 

SOLITARII, a branch of the Maniciieans 
(which see). While the Theodosian Code decreed 
capital punishment upon some of the other branches 
of this obnoxious sect, the Solitarii were otdy pun¬ 
ished with confiscation. 

SOMA, the milky juice of the moon-plant, or 
asclepUu acida, which was held sacred, and wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindus of the Vaidic period. The 
hymns comprising one whole section of the Rig- 
Veda are addressed to the Soma, and its deification 
is still more prominent in the Sdtna-Vdda. As early 
as the Rig-Vdda, the Soma sacrifice is called arnrila , 


that is, immortal, and, in a secondary sense, the 
liquor which communicates immortality. The Soma- 
juice was the more important part of the ancient 
daily offering among the Hindus. The plants were 
gathered on the hills by moonlight, and brought 
home in carts drawn by rams. “ Indra,” it is said, 
“found this treasure from heaven, hidden like the 
nestlings of a bird in a rock, amidst a pile of vast 
rocks, enclosed by bushes;” the stalks are bruised 
wiili stones, and placed with the juice in a strainer 
of goats’-hair, and are further squeezed by the 
priest’s ten fingers, ornamented by rings of flattened 
gold. Lastly, the juice, mixed with barley and cla¬ 
rified butter, ferments, and is then drawn oft' in a 
scoop for the gods, and a ladle for the priests, and 
then they say to Indra, “Thy inebriety is most in¬ 
tense, nevertheless thy acts are most beneficent.” 
The Soma is a round, smooth, twining plant, not to 
be found in rich soils, as we learn from Dr. Royle, 
but is peculiar to the mountains in the west of India, 
the desert to the north of Delhi, and the mountains 
of the Bolan Pass. 

SOMASQUO (Fathers ok). See Clerks 
(Regular) of St. Majoli. 

SOMNUS, the personification and god of sleep 
among the ancient Romans, usually considered as a 
son of Night and a brother of Death. 

SON OF GOD, an expression very frequently 
applied in Sacred Scripture to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in order to denote his relationship to the Father. 
It is used on various grounds. (1.) lie is the Son 
of God by eternal generation, having been begotten 
of God the Father from all eternity. (See Genera¬ 
tion, Eternal). This is expressly declared in 
Luke i. 35, “ And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; there¬ 
fore also that holy thing, which shall be born of 
thee, shall lie called the Son of God.” (2.) lie is 
the Son of God by commission, ns having been sent 
by the Father. Jesus himself claims the title on 
this ground in John x. 34—36, “Jesus answered 
them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 
gods? If lie called them gods unto whom the wovd 
of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken; 
say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because 1 
said, I am the Son of God.” (3.) He is the Son of 
God as the first-born from the dead in his resurrec¬ 
tion. This doctrine is taught in Acts xiii. 32, 33. 

“ And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, in 
that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also 
written in the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.” (4.) He is the Son of 
God by actual possession as heir of all things. Thus 
it is declared, Heb. i. 1, 2, “ God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
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davs spoken unto its by bis Son, whom he hath ap- 
I pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds.” On all these grounds, then, Jesus 
Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, is 
j well entitled to the appellation of the Son of God. 

SONNAH, the Tradition of the Mohammedans, 
being the authentic record of the sayings and doings 
of the Prophet. Next to the Koran the Sonimh is 
the basis on which Islam rests, 'lhe Koran is re¬ 
garded as the actual word of God; the Sonnali as 
that of his inspired prophet. The first consequently 
is wholly divine; the second not in language but in 
meaning. “I have left you," says Mohammed, 
“two things in which it is impossible for you to err 

_the word of God and my Sonnali.” There are 

six collections of the Somite traditions, and four of 
those of the Schiites. These six are deemed canon¬ 
ical, and differ only in minute particulars. “The 
earliest and most approved,” says Mr. Macbride, “ is 
that of Abu Abdallah, who passed sixteen years on 
his work at Mecca, and derived the epithet by which 
he is known from his birth in the distant city of 
Bokhara, in the neighbourhood of which he died in 
256 of the llegira. His compilation is entitled ‘the 
faithful collection ;’ and lie was so scrupulous, and 
regarded his occupation so entirely as a religious act, 
that he never wrote down a tradition without an ablu¬ 
tion and a prayer which required bowings of worship. 
His collection consists of 7,275 traditions, selected, 
during sixteen years’ examination, out of 600,000. 
This large number, according to Iluji Klmlfa, he re¬ 
duced to 2,000, by deducting repetitions; and scarce¬ 
ly half of those are doctrinal, the rest being instruc¬ 
tions as to the concerns of life.” 

SONNITES (Traditionists), one of the two grand 
divisions of the followers of Islam. They form a 
vast majority of the whole Mohammedan body, the 
Schiites (which see) beingconlined to Persia and In¬ 
dia. The Sonnites regard t he Sonnali, or Traditions, us 
of equal authority with the Koran, but their attach¬ 
ment to the Traditions does not lead them to under¬ 
value the Koran; on the contrary, they seem to be 
better Moslems than their opponents. The Sonnites 
are accounted orthodox Mohammedans. They re¬ 
cognize the Ottoman emperor as the caliph and spir¬ 
itual head of Islam. By the Sonnites, Abubekr, 
Omar, Othmau, and Ali, are alike regarded as legiti¬ 
mate successors of the Prophet, in opposition to the 
Schiites, who reject the three first, and hold by Ali 
alone. There arc four orthodox sects of Sonnites, 
who agree in points of dogmatic and speculative the¬ 
ology, but differ chiefly on ceremonial points, and 
questions of civil or political administration. These 
sects all unite in hostility to the house of Ali, and to 
the Schiites, who support his cause. So far, indeed, is 
I this hatred carried, that the Mufti and chief doctors 
of the law have more than once declared, that to slay 
a Persian Schiite is more acceptable to God than to 
slay seventy Christians or idolaters. 

SOOTHSAYER, a person who pretended among 
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the ancients to foretell future events by inspecting 
the entrails of animals, watching the flight of birds, 
the aspect of the clouds, and other natural appear¬ 
ances. 

SOPHISTS, a class of philosophers among the 
ancient Greeks, the most noted of whom were Gor- 
gias of Leontiuin, and Protagoras of Abdera. The 
foundation of their doctrine was laid in scepticism, 
absolute truths being denied, and only relative truths 
being admitted as existing for man. Gorgias at¬ 
tacked the existence of the finite, but at the same 
time be maintained that all notion of the infinite is 
unattainable by the human understanding. The 
doctrine of Protagoras, however, was that the phe¬ 
nomena both of external nature and of the processes 
of mind are so fluctuating and variable, that cerium 
knowledge is unattainable. He held that nothing 
at any time exists, but that everything is perpetually 
in the process of becoming. Man he declared to be 
the measure of all things ; of the existent that they 
exist; of the lion-existent that they do not exist, 
and he understood by the man the perceiving or sen¬ 
sation-receiving subject. Thus this leading sophist 
succeeded in annihilating both existence and know¬ 
ledge. The existence of the gods also he held to he 
doubtful. lie founded virtue on a sense of shame 
and a feeling of justice seated in the human consti¬ 
tution. The Sophists made use of their dialectic 
subtleties ns a source of amusement, as well as in¬ 
tellectual exercise, to the youth of Greece. 

SOKACTE, a mountain in ancient Italy, which, 
according to Servitts, was sacred to the infernal gods, 
especially to Dicspitei \ It was a custom among the 
Hirpi or Hirpini, that, at a festival held on Mount 
Soracte, they walked with bare feet upon glowing 
coals of fir-wood, carrying about the entrails of vic¬ 
tims which had been sacrificed. This ceremony is 
connected by Strabo with the worship of Fekonia 
(which sec). 

SORANUS, an infernal divinity among the an¬ 
cient Sabines. He is sometimes identified by the 
Roman poets with Apollo of the Greeks. 

SORCERY. See Witchcraft. 

SOROR1A, a surname of the goddess Juno (which 
see). 

SORTES, the name given to the Lots which were 
used by the ancient Romans for purposes of divina¬ 
tion, and to ascertain the will of the gods. They 
usually consisted of small tablets or counters made 
of wood or other materials, which were cast into a 
sitella, or urn, filled with water. See Divination. 

SORTES (Sacr^e), holy lots, a species of divi¬ 
nation which existed among some of the ancient 
Christians. It was effected by a casual opening of 
the Bible, when the first verses that appeared were 
taken and interpreted into an oracle. This species 
of superstition is condemned by several of the Galli- 
can councils. Thus the council of Vannes, a. d. 
465, decrees, “That whoever of the clergy or laity 
should be detected in the practice of this art, either 
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as consulting or teaching it, should be cast out of 
the communion of the church.” This decree was 
repeated with very little variation in several coun¬ 
cils, notwithstanding which the practice continued 
for a long period. 

SORTILEGI, those among the ancient heathens 
who foretold future events by the Sortes, or lots. 

SOSIANUS, a surname of Apollo at Rome. 

S03PITA,a surname applied to Juno as the sav¬ 
ing goddess, under which appellation she was wor¬ 
shipped at Lanuvittm and at Rome from very ancient 
times. 

SOTEIRA, a name which, in Greek, corresponds 
to the Latin Sospita, the saving goddess. It was 
applied to Artemis , Persephone, and Athena. 

SOTER (Gr. the saviour), a surname applied to 
several divinities of ancient Greece, more especially 
to Zeus, Helios , and Dionysus. 

SOTERIA, the sacrifices offered to deities in an¬ 
cient Greece who received the surname of Soter. 
The term was also used to denote a separate divinity 
worshipped at Patras as a personification of Safety. 

SOUL (Immateriality of the). See Imma¬ 
teriality of the Soul. 

SOUL (Immortality of the). See Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul. 

SOUL-SLEEPERS, a term sometimes applied to 
Materialists (which see), because they admit no 
intermediate state between death and the resurrec¬ 
tion. 

SOUTHCOTTIANS, the followers of Joanna 
Southcott, who pretended to have held converse 
with (bedevil,and to be inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
She first became the victim of this delusion when a 
servant with a family in Exeter, and her statements 
having found credit with several ministers of the 
Church of England, she was confirmed in her pre¬ 
tensions. In 1792, she began to assume the charac¬ 
ter of a prophetess, and of the woman in the wilder¬ 
ness referred to in the Book of Revelation. In this 
capacity she issued sealed papers to her followers, 
which she termed her seals, and which she assured 
them would protect from the judgments of God both 
in this world and that which is to come. These 
seals were .received with implicit confidence by thou¬ 
sands of both sexes. Her predictions, which were 
delivered both in prose and rhyme, consisted chiefly 
of judgments denounced upon the nations, and the 
promise of the speedy approach of the Millennium. 
At length, having been seized with symptoms which 
simulated pregnancy, she imagined that she was 
about to give birth by miraculous conception to a 
second Shiloh. Her followers made costly prepara¬ 
tion for the joyful event, but their expectations were 
disappointed, for the prophetess was taken from 
them by death. Iler death under circumstances 
which so completely disproved her mission, might 
very naturally be supposed to open their eyes to the 
delusion by which they had been ensnared. But it 
was far otherwise. They still flattered themselves 


that in some way or oilier the prophetess would 
again appear with the expected Shiloh. It appears 
from the Report of the Census in 1851, that four 
congregations of Southcottians still exist in England. 

SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS (Religionoftiie). 
See Polynesians (Religion of the). 

SOWA'N, the first of ihe four paths, an entrance 
into which secures either immediately or more re¬ 
motely the attainment of the Budhist Nikwana 
(which see). The path Sowfin is divided into twenty- 
four sections, and after it has been entered, there 
can be only seven more births between that period 
and the attainment of nirwjfna, which may be in any 
world but the four hells. This is the second grada¬ 
tion of being. 

SPAIN (Protestant Church of). Of the an¬ 
cient religious history of Spain we possess but scanty 
authentic information. Little more indeed is known 
upon the subject than the facts, that at an early pe¬ 
riod Christianity was introduced into Spain, and that 
churches were in consequence erected in various 
parts of the country, which were frequently exposed 
to persecution. The Spaniards themselves have long 
been accustomed to boast that James, the son of 
Zebedee, first preached the gospel to their ancestors; 
but to maintain the claims of the supposed founder 
of the popedom, without offending the national pride 
of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, several Romish 
writers, while admitting the prevalent tradition in 
reference to the Apostle James, couple it with the 
assertion, that the seven first bishops of Spain were 
ordained by the Apostle Peter, whom they thus pre¬ 
tend to have been the founder of the church of 
Spain. But whatever credit may be attached to the 
conflicting statements made as to the first introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into Spain, the fact is undoubted 
that heresies of various kinds early sprung up in 
that country. Thus, in the fourth century, the Pris- 
CJLLIANJSTS (which see) originated there, and main¬ 
tained their ground for the long period of two cen¬ 
times. The erroneous opinions of this sect, which 
were in fact a combination of the Manichcan and 
Gnostic heresies, were condemned by a synod which 
was convened at. Saragossa, A. i>. 380, and, through 
the interference of the secular power, Priscillian him¬ 
self was not only sentenced to banishment, but after¬ 
wards to death. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, another heretical sect arose in Spain, which 
received the name of Adovtians (which see), from 
the circumstance that they believed Christ to be 
the Son of God by adoption simply, and not by eter¬ 
nal generation. This opinion was first started by 
Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, who was at the head 
of the Spanish church, and vigorously defended by 
Felix, bishop of Urgel, in Catalonia. The sect thus 
originated, however, was but short-lived ; for on the 
death of Elipand and Felix, their followers speedily 
disappeared. In the ninth century, we find the lead¬ 
ing opinions which were afterwards taught by the 
reformers maintained with ability by a distinguished 
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Spaniard, Claude, bishop of Turin ; and this eminent 
divine, in condemning image-worship, quotes a de¬ 
cree of a Spanish council held at Elliberis, which 
ordained that there should be no pictures in churches, 
and that nothing should be painted on the walls 
which might be worshipped or adored. 

The ancient church of Spain preserved for a long 
period the most jealous regard to her purity both in 
doctrine and discipline. Like the African church, 
to whose practices she paid great deference, she re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the supremacy ol the bishops 
of Rome, and for eight centuries denied the right of 
these ambitious prelates to interfere in her internal 
arrangements. During the prevalence of Arianism 
in Spain in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Roman 
See made strenuous efforts to subjugate the Spanish 
church to her sway, but with so little success, that, 
during the whole of the century which succeeded 
the suppression of Arianism, ecclesiastical affairs 
were conducted in Spain without the slightest inter¬ 
ference on the part of the See of Rome. And when 
Pope Benedict 11. found fault with a statement made 
in a confession of faith drawn up by a council of To¬ 
ledo, to the effect, that while there are two natures 
in Christ, there are three substances, meaning there¬ 
by to denote his divine nature, his human soul, and 
his body, the Spanish prelates drew up a laboured 
and indignant vindication of the doctrine, supporting 
it by quotations both from the scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers; and in the close of this 
spirited document, they plainly declare their deter¬ 
mination to adhere unflinchingly to what they con¬ 
sider the truth in the face of all who should oppose 
them. 

It is a well known fact in ecclesiastical history, 
that from the time that liturgies or fixed forms of 
celebrating divine service were introduced in the 
Christian church, these regular offices not only varied 
in different countries, but even in different parts of 
the same country. Accordingly several different 
liturgies were used in the ancient church of Spain, 
until the fourth council of Toledo, A. r>. 633, passed 
, a decree, enjoining uniformity in the mode of con¬ 
ducting divine worship in all the churches of the Pen¬ 
insula. In consequence of this decree, the Moza- 
I rabic Liturgy, which lmd been in use probably from 
the fifth century in some of the Spanish churches, 
was adopted in all. Isidore, archbishop of Seville, 
who, along with lldcfonso, revised and corrected this 
liturgy, is bold enough to ascribe its original prepa¬ 
ration to the Apostle Peter. Its use in Spain was 
abolished by Gregory YII. about 1080, the Roman 
liturgy being substituted in its place. The innova¬ 
tion was keenly opposed by all classes of the people. 
“To determine tin's controversy," says the elder 
M-Crie, in his ‘History of the Reformation in Spain,' 
“ recourse was bad, according to the custom of tlte 
dark ages, to judicial combat. Two knights, clad in 
complete armour, appeared before tlte court and an im¬ 
mense assembly. The champion of the Gothic lit ur- 
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gy prevailed ; but the king insisted that the litigated 
point should undergo another trial, and be submitted 
to, wliat was called, the judgment of God. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the presence of another great assembly, a 
copy of the two rival liturgies was thrown into the 
lire. The Gothic resisted the flames, and was taken 
out unhurt, while the Roman was consumed. But 
upon some pretext—apparently the circumstance of 
the ashes of the Roman liturgy curling on the top 
of tlte flames and then leaping out—the king, with 
tlte concurrence of Bernard, archbishop of Toledo, 
who was a Frenchman, gave out that it was tlte will 
of God that both offices should be used; and or¬ 
dained, that the public service should continue to 
be celebrated according to the Gothic office in the 
six churches of Toledo which the Christians bad en¬ 
joyed under tlte Moors, but that the Roman office 
should be adopted in all the other churches of the 
kingdom. The people were greatly displeased with 
the glaring partiality of this decision, which is said 
to have given rise to the proverb, The law goes as 
kings choose. Discountenanced by tlte court and tlte 
superior ecclesiastics, the Gothic liturgy gradually 
fell into disrepute, until it was completely superseded 
by the Roman.” 

Tlte adoption of the Roman liturgy by the church 
of Spain was soon after followed by the submission of 
that church to the Roman See. Not contented with 
the powerwhich they had tints obtained in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal matters, the Popes continued to push their claims 
still farther, until tLey succeeded in the complete 
subjugation of the whole nation, both in church and 
state. In A. D. 1204, Don Pedro II., king of Arragon, 
consented to be crowned at Rome by Pope Innocent 
III., swearing fealty at the same time to the Holy 
See in bis own name and that of his successors on 
tlte throne of Spain. And to render this act of 
royal submission still more solemn and secure, an 
additional ceremony took place in tlte chapel of St. 
Peter, when the Pope delivered the sword into tlte 
bauds of tlte king, who made formal dedication of 
all his dominions to St. Peter, tlte prince of tlte 
apostles, and to Innocent and bis successors, as a 
fief of tlte church, engaging as a token of homage to 
pay an annual tribute to the Pope. By way of 
compensation for this act of royal submission, his 
Holiness granted as a special favour that the kings 
of Arragon, instead of being obliged to come to 
Rome, should henceforth be crowned in Saragossa 
by the archbishop of Tarragona, as the representa¬ 
tive of tlte Pope. Not many years elapsed after 
Pedro bad vowed allegiance to Rome, when be in¬ 
curred the papal anger by taking tip arms in defence 
qf heretics, and was in consequence excommunicated. 
11 is grandson, also, Pedro the Great, was deprived 
of his kingdom by a decree of tlte Holy See—an 
event which was followed by a civil war and the 
invasion of the kingdom by France. In vain did 
various kings of Arragon struggle to recover the 
independence they had lost; such efforts only rc- 
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stilted in tlieir own deeper humiliation,' and the 
prouder triumph of Home. 

In consequence of the intimate connection which 
subsisted between Spain and France, in tlie eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, some persons belonging to 
the early reforming sects, the Waldenses and Al- 
bigenses, which had arisen in Provence and Lan¬ 
guedoc, crossed the Pyrenees, and established them¬ 
selves in the Spanish territories, where for a time 
they found a resting-place. At length, however, 
through the influence of Pope Celestin III., ail edict 
was issued by Alfonso II., king of Arragon, ban¬ 
ishing all heretics from his territories. Under the 
) constraint of a council held by papal authority, Pe¬ 
dro II. was obliged reluctantly to renew this intole¬ 
rant edict. This monarch was at heart favourable 
to the Albigenses, and, after a time, he joined his 
brother-in-law, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, in de¬ 
fending the persecuted reformers, and fell A. i>. 1213, 
fighting in their cause. 

After this event, multitudes of the Albigenses 
sought refuge in Arragon, where they rapidly in¬ 
creased in numbers and influence. The extensive 
prevalence of heresy in various parts of Spain at 
length attracted the attention of the popes, and in 
1237 the tires of persecution were lighted, and num¬ 
bers of so-called heretics were condemned to the 
flames. Some of the Waldenses escaped the troubles 
in which their brethren were involved by settling in 
1 Catalonia under the form of a religious society, bear¬ 
ing the name of the Society of Poor Catholics. 
This fraternity received the formal approval of In¬ 
nocent III., but as its members were accused of 
favouring instead of converting the heretics, the 
order was at last suppressed. Although the tires of 
the Inquisition were kindled from time to time, the 
Albigenses, and afterwards the Wickliflites, continued 
to propagate their reforming principles in various 
parts of Spain ; and it was not until after a persecu¬ 
tion of two centuries that these heretics were exter¬ 
minated, with the exception of a few who found 
refuge in the remote and more inaccessible parts of 
the country. 

Home now a second time acquired complete as¬ 
cendency in Spain, and from the twelfth to the fif¬ 
teenth century it literally swarmed with friars, monks, 
and nuns. The mendicant orders, in particular, both 
Dominican and Franciscan, had their convents in 
every district. In A. u. 1400 there were no fewer 
than 121 convents belonging to the Franciscans 
alone in the three provinces of Santiago, Castile, and 
Arragon, including Portugal. 

In Spain, as everywhere else, the increase of 
monastic houses gave rise to corruption, licentious¬ 
ness, and vices of various kinds, which the utmost 
etlbrts of the kings were unavailing to reform. Ig¬ 
norance and moral degradation now characterized 
both clergy and people to a most lamentable extent, 
and Spain was enveloped in the deepest darkness, 
built intellectual and spiritual. Not that learn¬ 


ing, either secular or religious, was utterly banished 
from the Peninsula. On the contrary, from Isidore 
in the seventh, to Cardinal Ximenes in the sixteenth 
century, a continued series of men of erudition and 
talent adorns the pages of its literary history. Of 
all the countries of Europe, indeed, Spain enjoyed 
peculiar advantages in this respect. Having been 
subjugated by the Saracens, among whom, during 
the dark ages, learning, when banished from Europe, 
had found patronage and a home, the Spaniards 
naturally imbibed that love of literature which for¬ 
tunately for the world amounted almost to a passion 
in the breasts of their conquerors. Hence arose the 
famous schools of Cordova, Granada, and Seville, 
which, under the Saracen empire, occupied a high 
position as seats of learning. The study of the an¬ 
cient classics and of the early Italian poets, particu¬ 
larly Dautd and Petrarch, so refined the taste and 
cultivated the genius of the Spaniards, that a national 
literature began to be formed. Able men, from 
time to time, filled the chairs of the universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, and Alcala. Spain at length es¬ 
tablished to herself a high reputation for learning. 
The study of the oriental languages was more espe¬ 
cially prosecuted with ardour and success during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This led to the 
publication of the Complutensiim Polyglot, under 
the patronage and at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes, 
then archbishop of Toledo. This great masterpiece 
of Spanish erudition began to be printed in 1502, 
and was finished in 1517, in six volumes folio (see 
Complutknsian Veusion), at the press of Complu- 
tuin or Alcala dc Ilenares. 

But amid the intellectual progress which Spain 
made for centuries before the Lutheran lteforma- 
tion, there was one institution—the modern Inqui¬ 
sition— which paralyzed the nation’s exertions, 
crushed its energies, and prevented it from assum¬ 
ing its legitimate place among tlie enlightened coun¬ 
tries of Europe. By the authority of the see of 
Home, this engine of horrid cruelty was put in 
operation in various parts of the Spanish territories, 
and multitudes of the wisest and best of the people 
fell victims to its fury. “ In the course of the first 
year,” says the elder M‘Crie, “in which it was 
erected, the inquisition of Seville, which then ex¬ 
tended over Castile, committed two thousand persons 
alive to the flames, burnt as many in effigy, and con¬ 
demned seventeen thousand to different penances. 
According to a moderate computation, from the same 
date to 1517, the year in which Luther made his 
appearance, thirteen thousand persons were burnt 
alive, eight thousand seven hundred were burnt in 
effigy, and one hundred and sixty-nine thousand i 
seven hundred and twenty-three were condemned to 1 
penances; making in all one hundred and uiiiety-oue | 
thousand four hundred and twenty-three persons 
condemned by the several tribunals of Spain in the 
course of thirty-six years. There is reason for 
thinking that this estimate falls much below the i 
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truth. For, from 1481 to 1520, it is computed that 
iu Andalusia alone thirty thousand persons informed 
against themselves, from the dread of being accused 
by others, or iu the hope of obtaining a mitigation of 
their sentence. And down to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, the instances of absolution 
were so rare, that, one is scarcely to be found in a 
thousand cases; the inquisitors making it a point, 
that, if possible, none should escape without bearing 
a mark of their censure, as at least suspected de levi, 
or in the lowest degree.” 

The Lutheran reformation, which had its origin in 
Germany, speedily found its way into Spain, so inti¬ 
mate was the connection in the sixteenth century 
between the two countries. The writings of the 
great Saxon reformer were translated into Spanish, 
and widely circulated among the people. A move¬ 
ment now commenced iu favour of the new doctrines 
which neither papal bulls nor the vigilance of the 
Inquisition could arrest. Prosecutions for heresy 
were instituted against some of the most learned men 
of the kingdom. But gradually more favourable 
ideas of the opinions of Luther began to be enter¬ 
tained by some of the most influential of the Spanish 
nobles, more especially after the publication of the 
Confession of Augsburg—a document which opened 
the eyes of multitudes to the true character of the 
Reformed doctrines. The inquisitors found it ne¬ 
cessary to adopt every expedient within their reach 
to prevent the spread of Lutheran books and opin¬ 
ions. An edict was issued by the Council of the 
Supreme in 1530, ordering the public libraries to be 
ransacked, and even private houses to he searched, 
while a denunciation of all who read or kept he¬ 
retical books was appointed to be published in 
every city, town, and village. But all was unavail¬ 
ing ; the creed of Luther was embraced by not a few 
both among the clergy and laity in Spain. 

The writings of the Mystics (which see) tended 
also to prepare the minds of some enlightened Span¬ 
iards for the Reformation. For some time, however, 
the new opinions were propagated in secret, such 
was the dread of the Inquisition which prevailed 
among all classes. At length a man of bold and in¬ 
trepid character arose who triumphed over all the 
obstacles which opposed the entrance of the gospel 
into the Peninsula. This heroic person was Rodrigo 
de Valer, a native of Lebrixa, thirty miles distant 
front Seville. In early life his habits had been idle 
and dissipated, but having undergone a complete 
change of mind, he applied himself to the study of 
the Word of God, and arrived at views almost wholly 
identical with those of the German reformers. Ac¬ 
cordingly he founded a church iu Seville, which was 
Lutheran iu the main doctrines of its creed. Valer 
now devoted himself to the propagation of his opin¬ 
ions with such activity and zeal, that the clergy and 
monks were indignant that a layman should presume 
j to instruct his teachers, and inveigh against the doc¬ 
trines and institutions of mother church. He was 


apprehended therefore, and brought before the In¬ 
quisition, but, through the influence of some who in 
secret were friendly to him, he was treated with un¬ 
wonted mildness, and dismissed simply with the loss 
of his property. Yet he was not thereby silenced. 
Yielding to the persuasion of his friends indeed, he 
refrained for a short time from declaring his senti¬ 
ments iu public; but, unable long to endure this 
restraint, he commenced anew to remonstrate against 
the corruptions of the age, and having been seized a 
second time, he was condemned iu 1541 to perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Valer was succeeded in his work ns an apostle of 
the Reformation in Spain by Juan Gil, commonly 
called Egidius, who, assisted by Vargas and Constan¬ 
tine Ponce de la Fucnte, were highly honoured to ad¬ 
vance the good cause. The three friends succeeded iu 
gathering round them a small but devoted company of 
warm supporters of evangelical truth, thus forming 
in Seville a society, which gradually increased in 
numbers, and diffused the reformed principles both 
in the city and the surrounding country. The sus¬ 
picions of the Inquisition were inconsequence aroused, 
and the three preachers, but more especially Egidius, 
were narrowly watched iu all their movements. 
Meanwhile, Vargas was cut off by death, and Con¬ 
stantine having been summoned to the Low Coun¬ 
tries, Egidius was left to contend singlehanded for 
the truth of God. Ilis enemies eagerly softjjht his 
ruin, but to their mortification, the emperor, iu 1550, 
conferred upon him the bishopric of Tortosa, which 
was one of the richest benefices of Spain. Instead 
of being allowed to enter upon his high office, he 
was charged with heresy, and openly denounced to 
the Inquisition, which committed him to prison. The 
utmost anxiety was now felt by the friends of Egi¬ 
dius for his safety, and the emperor, on learning his 
danger, wrote in his favour to the inquisitor-general. 
In consequence of this influential application, the in¬ 
quisitors were afraid to proceed to extremities, and 
the matter was submitted to the judgment of two 
arbiters chosen respectively by the parties. The 
case was conducted in public, and decided against 
him through the treachery of his own arbiter. The 
sentence bore that he was violently suspected of 
holding the Lutheran heresy, and was therefore con¬ 
demned to abjure the propositions imputed to him, 
to be imprisoned for three years, to abstain from 
writing or teaching for ten years, and not to leave 
the kingdom during that period, under pain of being 
punished as a formal and relapsed heretic, or, in 
other words, of being burnt alive. Stunned by the 
unexpected result, Egidius silently acquiesced in the 
sentence which thus suddenly arrested his useful 
labours in the reformed cause. He survived the 
term of his imprisonment by only a single year, mid 
his body being afterwards exhumed, was committed 
to the flames, his property confiscated, and his mem¬ 
ory declared infamous. 

The persecution of Egidius, instead of checking, 
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only tended to advauce the progress of I lie Reforma¬ 
tion in Spain. In Seville, Valladolid, and other 
towns, churches were formed, which met privately 
for divine service and religious instruction. Several 
centuries before the Reformation, attempts had been 
occasionally made to translate the Sacred Scriptures 
into the language of Spain, but all such laudable 
efforts were regularly discountenanced by the Inqui¬ 
sition, which prohibited the printing of translations of 
the Bible. At length, after the extensive spread of 
reformed opinions in Spain had created an urgent 
demand for the Word of God, Francisco de Buzinas 
undertook a translation of the New Testament into 
the Castilian tongue, which was printed at Antwerp 
in 1543, with a dedication to Charles V. On the ap¬ 
pearance of this work, its author was arrested by the 
public authorities, and thrown into prison, where he 
was confined for fifteen months. From an early 
period the Spanish Jews seem to have had transla¬ 
tions of the Old Testament into the vernacular lan¬ 
guage. In 1556, Juan Perez published a translation 
of the New Testament into Spanish, and at his death 
he bequeathed all his fortune to the printing of the 
Bible in his native tongue. The task which he had 
left unfinished was completed by Cassiodoro de Rey¬ 
na, who published a translation of the whole Bible 
in 1569. But while individuals were thus zealous 
in the work of translation, the Spanish divines gen¬ 
erally &ere violently opposed to the practice of 
translating the Sacred Writings into vernacular 
tongues, and the most strenuous efforts were used 
by the civil authorities to prevent Spanish Bibles 
from being imported into the country, or distributed 
among the people. 

One of the most eminent promoters of the Refor¬ 
mation in Spain was an individual whose name we 
have already mentioned—Constantine Ponce de la 
Fuente. This man’s talents and attainments were 
of no mean order, and his residence in Seville gave 
considerable impulse to the Protestant cause in that 
city. Having been elected to a divinity chair in the 
College of Doctrine, lie had ample opportunity by 
his lectures of imparting to the minds of the young 
men a knowledge of Protestant truth. Avail¬ 
ing himself also of the pulpit and the press, he dif¬ 
fused by these means among his countrymen accu¬ 
rate views of the Word of God. More especially in 
Seville, many, chiefly through his instructions, were 
led to embrace reformed doctrines, and in a short 
time a regular Protestant church was organized in 
that city, which met in the house of a lady of rank 
and wealth. 

Nor was a warm attachment to the principles of 
the Reformation limited only to private individuals 
in Seville; the greater number of the religious insti¬ 
tutions of that city and neighbourhood were speedily 
leavened with the new doctrines. This was more 
■especially the case with the monastery of San Isidro 
del Campo, whose inmates no sooner adopted re¬ 
formed principles, than, laying aside the idle and 


debasing habits of monachism, they devoted them¬ 
selves to the zealous diffusion of the knowledge of 
the truth through the adjacent country, directing 
their efforts in particular to the Hieronymite monks, 
among whom some individuals of the highest repu¬ 
tation became converts to Lutheranism. 

In Valladolid also, and other cities of Spain, the 
good work made rapid progress, not only among (he 
people generally, but among persons of high rank 
as well as men distinguished for their learning. One 
main cause of the wide spread of Protestant opin¬ 
ions in the Peninsula was the circumstance, that 
men of talent having been despatched into foreign 
countries to confute the Lutherans, returned with 
tiieir minds infected with heresy. Thus, in process 
of time, the Reformation found adherents in all parts 
of Spain, amounting, as the elder M‘Crie alleges, to 
no fewer than two thousand persons. “That flame,” 
says he, “must have been intense, and supplied with 
ample materials of combustion, which could continue 
to burn and to spread in all directions, though it was 
closely pent up, and the greatest care was taken to 
search out and secure every aperture and crevice by 
which it might find a vent, or come into communica¬ 
tion with the external atmosphere. Ilad these ob¬ 
structions to the progress of the reformed doctrine 
in Spain been removed, though only in pari and for 
a short time, it would have burst into a flame, which 
resistance would only' have increased, and which, 
spreading over the Peninsula, would have consumed 
the Inquisition, the hierarchy, the papacy, and t he 
despotism by which they had been reared and were 
upheld." 

For a considerable time the Spanish Protestants 
held secret meetings for worship, and contrived to 
propagate their doctrines with activity and zeal. 
But at length, in 1557, information reached the in¬ 
quisitors that a large quantity of heretical books had 
been introduced into Spain, and that Lutheran doc¬ 
trines were spreading rapidly in the kingdom. Mes¬ 
sengers were accordingly sent in all directions in 
search of the heretics, who were soon apprehended 
in such numbers that the common prisons were 
crowded with victims. Some in attempting to escape 
were pursued and overtaken, while others succeeded 
in finding an asylum in foreign lands. Philip II.. to 
whom his father, Charles V., had bequeathed an in¬ 
tense hatred of jieresy, made application to Pope 
Paul IV. for an enlargement of the authority of the 
holy office, which was readily granted, so far ns to 
include all persons, whether clerical or lay, with the 
exception of his holiness himself. All confessors 
were strictly enjoined to examine their penitents, of 
whatever rank, so as to discover those who were guilty 
of heresy. And to encourage informers, Philip by aii 
edict declared them entitled to the fourth part of the 
property of those who through their information should 
he convicted. In short the most sanguinary enactments 
were issued with the view of preventing the spread 
of heretical opinions. A crusade of the most bloody 
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character was now carried on against all Protestants, 
and even against such as were suspected of in any 
way favouring the reformed doctrines. To defray 
the charges of this cruel work of extermination, the 
inquisitors were authorized, in addition to their or¬ 
dinary revenues, to receive an extraordinary subsidy 
of 100,000 ducats of gold to be raised by the clergy. 
Multitudes of Protestants perished in the unwhole¬ 
some prisons. .Various modes of torture were re¬ 
sorted to for the purpose of procuring evidence to 
convict those who were imprisoned on a charge of 
heresy. These, however, were only preparations for 
the grand consummation of the appalling tragedy. 
Orders were now issued by the Council of the Su¬ 
preme for the celebration of public Autos-i>a-Fg 
(which see) under the direction of the several tribu¬ 
nals of the Inquisition throughout the kingdom. 
The lirst of these dreadful exhibitions took place at 
Valladolid, on the 21st of May, 1559, being Trinity 
Sunday, in presence of the heir-apparent and the 
queen-dowager. The prisoners led out on this oc¬ 
casion were thirty in number, of whom sixteen were 
reconciled to holy mother church, and fourteen were 
delivered over to the secular arm. Of this last class 
two were thrown alive into the flames, and the rest 
were previously strangled. From 1560 to 1570 one 
public auto-da-fe was celebrated annually in all the 
twelve cities in which provincial tribunals of the 
Inquisition were then established. The latter date 
may be regarded as the period of the suppression of 
I the Reformation in Spain. 

Nor was the Inquisition limited in its efforts to 
the extirpation of heresy in Spain; the same bloody 
work was carried forward also in the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions abroad. This was particularly the case at 
j Mexico, Lima, and Cartlmgcna. Many Spaniards 
who had imbibed reformed sentiments, only escaped 
the dungeon and the stake by abandoning their na¬ 
tive country. Some crossed the Pyrenees and found 
refuge in France and Switzerland; others, escaping 
by sea, settled in the Iajw Countries and in various 
parts of Germany. But it was in Geneva and Eng¬ 
land that the greater part of the Spanish refugees 
were privileged to find a permanent home. 

So active and unwearied has the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion been in punishing heresy, that, as Llorente, a 
Romish writer, informs us, in the short space of 
thirty-six years, no fewer than 13,000 human beings 
were burnt alive. Ir was not until the eighteenth 
century that the horrors of this bloody tribunal be¬ 
gan to abate. But even during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury occasional cases occurred of autos-da-fe under 
the authority of the Inquisition. At length, in 1808, 
the holy office in Spain was abolished by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and though restored by Ferdinand VII. 
in 1814, it was totally abolished by the constitution 
of the Cortes in 1820, and at the recommendation of 
the chief European powers in 1823 its re-establish¬ 
ment was refused. 

The more recent events which have affected the 
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religious condition of Spain are thus rapidly sketched 
by Hr. Ilase:—“A number of convents in Madrid 
were destroyed (July 17. 1834) by a mob excited by 
reports of poisoning during the prevalence of the 
cholera, and no punishments were inflicted on the 
perpetrators. A more general insurrection broke out 
in the summer of 1835, in which many convents and 
monks were consumed in the dames as autos-da-fe 
of the revolution, until finally it seemed necessary to 
abolish the convents to save the monks. By a de¬ 
cree of July 25, 1835, nine hundred houses belong¬ 
ing to several orders were closed, that by means of 
their wealth and the property of the Inquisition and 
of the Jesuits, which had previously been confis¬ 
cated, the public debt might be liquidated. The 
government accused the clergy of sowing dissensions 
among the people, and required that every candidate 
for future appointment in the church should produce 
a certificate from the civil authorities vouching for 
his patriotism. As the revolution rolled on, and the 
necessities of the state became urgent, all the con¬ 
vents were confiscated (1836) and taken possession 
of by the government, and the sacred utensils were 
sold to cover the expenses of the civil war. The 
Cortes abolished the tithes, and declared that all the 
property of the Church belonged to the Spanish na¬ 
tion (1837). In the ruin of Don Carlos, which oc 
curred principally in consequence of the demoraliza¬ 
tion of his court (1839), a portion of the clergy were 
inextricably implicated. Gregory XVI. had not re¬ 
cognized the queen, and had rejected the bishops 
appointed by the regency', but the act by which this 
was done was accompanied by an expression of de¬ 
sire that the existing relations of the country might 
not be disturbed. But when the nuncio, who then 
represented the pope, wished to guard the rights of 
the Church, Espartero, the victorious soldier who 
had driven away the queen-mother, ordered'him to 
be transported beyond the borders of the country 
(Dec. 29, 1840). The pope hereupon, jfcclared in 
an allocution dated March 1, 1841, that all those 
decrees of the Spanish government by which the 
Church had been despoiled of its property were null 
and void. While Christina obtained for herself ab¬ 
solution in Rome, the Spanish regent treated every 
recognition of the papal allocution as a crime, wished 
to abolish ail intercourse with Rome and all foreign 
jurisdiction in Spain, because the regent in Rome 
was disposed to sacrifice his secular to his ecclesias¬ 
tical interests. The Cortes determined upon a new 
organization of the clergy, by which the bishop’s 
sees were much diminished, the sinecures were abol¬ 
ished, the property of the Church was sold, and 
moderate salaries to be paid from taxes which it was 
hard to collect were assigned to the clergy. Nothing 
now remained for the pope but to call upon the 
whole Church to pray for the distressed condition of 
the Church in Spain, with the promise that all who 
would comply should receive plenary absolution. 
All priests who gave attention to these acts of the 
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pope were deposed and banished by ihe regent. 
But even the liberal prelates now began to withdraw 
from the country, the afflicted Church succeeded in 
inducing the nation to abandon Espartcro, and Queen 
Isabella II., not yet of age, was declared (1843) com¬ 
petent to govern. Her ministry soon perceived the 
necessity of reconciling the Church with the new 
legal system created by the revolution. The ex¬ 
pelled priests were reinstated, and the papal rights in 
Spain were acknowledged. As the price of his recog¬ 
nition of the queen the pope demanded what was now 
shown to be an impossibility, the restoration of the 
property of the Church. But the sale of all that 
remained being about one-fourth of the whole, was 
now suspended, Gregory conferred the canonical in¬ 
vestiture upon six of the bishops appointed by gov¬ 
ernment (184G), and Pius, in compliance with the 
wishes of France, rather hastily bestowed a dispen¬ 
sation upon the queen for her marriage with her 
cousin. Alter a long period of vacillation according 
to the political complexion of the frequently chang¬ 
ing ministry, a concordat was agreed upon (1851), 
by which, notwithstanding the Bibles sent from Eng¬ 
land, the Catholic religion, to the exclusion of every 
other form of worship, was recognized as the religion 
of Spain for all future time; the instruction of the 
young was committed to the supervision of the bish¬ 
ops, to whom a pledge was given that the govern¬ 
ment would co-operate in the suppression of injuri¬ 
ous books; the country was divided into new dioceses, 
of which there were six less than before; all that 
remained of ecclesiastical or monastic property was 
restored; all new acquisitions by the Church were 
allowed; and to provide against any deficiency, a 
support, moderate only when compared with their 
former wealth, was secured to the clergy from the 
I sale of the Church property, and from the contribu¬ 
tions in the different communes." 

For some years past, attempts have been made, 
more especially by the agents of the Spanish Evan¬ 
gelical Society, to introduce Bibles and other reli¬ 
gious books into the Peninsula, but so firmly rooted 
is the Romish religion in that country, that every 
possible obstruction is thrown in the way of those 
who would wish to enlighten the Spanish people in 
the knowledge of Divine truth. 

SPES, a female deity among the ancient Romans. 
She was the personification of hope, and corresponded 
to the Grecian goddess Elpis. 

SPHINX, a monstrous figure among the ancient 
[ Egyptians. It consisted of an umvinged lion cou- 
chaut, but the upper part of the body was human, 
being generally believed among the ancients to be 
that of a young female, though Herodotus speaks of 
the mati-sphinx. The latest investigators of Egyp¬ 
tian antiquity, more especially Sir John G. Wilkin¬ 
son, have come to the conclusion that the Egyptian 
sphinxes are never female like those of the Greeks, 
but always have the bead of a man and the body of a 
lion. Roselliui also remarks that, with the exception 


of a very few cases, the sphinxes have beards. In its 
symbolic meaning, the sphinx is believed to denote 
the union of strength and wisdom, and probably, in 
a secondary sense, the king as the possessor of these 
qualities. On this subject Wilkinson remarks :— 
“ The most distinguished post among fabulous ani¬ 
mals must be conceded to the sphinx. It was of 
three kinds,—the Androsphinx, with the head of a 
man, and the body of a lion, denoting the union of 
intellectual and physical power; the Criosj)hinx, 
with the head of a ram and tlie body of a lion ; and 
the Hieraco-sphinx, with the same body and the 
head of a hawk. They were all types or represen 
tatives of the king. 'The two last were probably so 
figured in token of respect to the two deities whose 
heads they bore, Neph and Re; the oilier great dei¬ 
ties, Amtm, Khem, l’lhah, and Osiris, having human 
heads, and therefore all connected with the form of 
the Andro-sphinx. The king was not only repre¬ 
sented under the mysterious figure of a sphinx, but 
also of a ram, and of a hawk; and this last had, 
moreover, the peculiar signification of 1 Phrah' or 
Pharaoh, ‘ the Sun,' personified by the monarch. 
The inconsistency, therefore, of making the sphinx 
female, is sufficiently obvious.—When represented 
in the sculptures a deity is often seen presenting the 
sphinx with the sign of life, or other divine gifts 
usually vouchsafed by the gods to a king; as well as 
to the ram or hawk, when in the same capacity, as 
an emblem of a Pharaoh.” 

From the mythology of ancient Egypt, the sphinx¬ 
es appear to have been introduced into Greece, 
where they were represented under the figure of the 
winged body of a lion, with the bosom and upper 
part of the hotly resembling a woman. 

SP1NOZISTS. See Pantheists. 

SPIRIT (Holy). See Holy Ghost. 

SPIRITUALISTS, a modern school of thinkers 
who resolve religion into a peculiar mode of feeling. 
They seek to destroy the objective element, and to 
reduce all to the subjective or intuitional conscious¬ 
ness. This school has been already noticed under 
the article I.ntuitionists. 

SPIRITUALISTS, a class of people in recent 
limes who either believe, or pretend to believe, that 
they can hold communication in a mysterious way 
with the spirits of an unseen world. This converse 
has been often alleged to be maintained under mes¬ 
meric influence, or in a state of clairvoyance, when 
the body is supposed to be so preternaturally af¬ 
fected, that the mind is wholly dissevered from con¬ 
nection with outward and sensible objects, and 
brought to a near and intimate relation with spir¬ 
itual and unseen objects. In this mesmeric state the 
individual is said to see and know what could only 
he the result of a spiritual manifestation. Another 
class of Spiritualists arose a few years ago in North 
America under the name of Rappists, or Spirit-Rap- 
pern, claiming to hold converse with spirits by means 
of mysterious noises, or lappings heard at intervals. 




























SPIRITUALISTS. 


This curious phase of superstition first manifested 
itself in 1846 in the little village of llydesville, 
township of Arcadia, Wayne county, New York, 
where an individual named Michael Weekman, in 
consequence of inexplicable sounds which he heard, 
began to entertain the idea that a communication 
with the interior or spirit-world had been opened up. 
It was not, however, until March 1848 that an at¬ 
tempt was made to turn these rappings to personal 
or pecuniary advantage; two young women named 
Catherine and Margaretta Fox having formed the 
.project of rendering the knockings intelligible and 
profitable. They started accordingly as “ mediums,” 
to whom alonetlie privilege belongedof enjoying spirit 
manifestations. From thissnmll beginning originated 
a gigantic imposture, which numbered its believers by 
thousands in the new world, and secured also great 
numbers of converts in the old. It was calculated 
that at one time no fewer than thirty thousand of 
“spirit mediums" wore practising in the United 
Stsites- Nor were these knocking answers to ques¬ 
tions credited by the ignorant alone; men of intelli¬ 
gence and ability were ranked among the believers 
in intercourse with spirits. Thus N. P. Willis re¬ 
marks :—“The suggestions and ‘outside’ bearings of 
this matter are many and curious. If these knock¬ 
ing answers to questions are made (as many insist) 
by electric detonation* , and if disembodied spirits are 
still moving, consciously, among us, and have thus 
found an agent , at last, ELBCTKICITV, by which they 
can communicate with the world they have left, it must 
soon, in the progressive nature of things, ripen to an 
intercourse between this and the spirit world.” 

This strange practice of spirit rapping came at 
length to be regarded as a new faith, which was soon 
reduced to a regular system. Assisted by commu¬ 
nications from the unseen world, some of the be¬ 
lievers contrived to construct a regular geography of 
the spirit spheres, of which the following is an out¬ 
line:—“ Commencing at the earth's centre and pro¬ 
ceeding outward in all directions, the surrounding 
space is divided into seven concentric spheres, rising 
one above and outside the other. Each of these 
seven ‘spheres' or spaces is again divided into seven 
equal parts, called ‘circles;’ so that the whole ‘spirit 
world’ consists of an immense globe of ether, di¬ 
vided into seven spheres and forty-nine circles, and in 
the midst of which our own globe is located. 

“The good, bad, and indifferent qualities of the 
spirits located in these seven separate spheres, are 
carefully classified for our edification. Those of the 
first sphere are said to be endowed with Wisdom, 
wholly selfish, or seeking selfish good. 2nd.—Wis¬ 
dom, controlled by popular opinion. 3rd.—Wisdom, 
independent of popularity, but not perfect. 4th.— 
Wisdom, which seeks others’ good, and not evil. 
5th.—Wisdom in purity, or a circle of Purity. 6ih. 
—Wisdom, in perfection to prophecy. 7th.—Wis¬ 
dom, to instruct all others of less wisdom. 

“ According to the new philosophy, when a man 
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dies, his soul ascends at once to that sphere for 
which it is fitted by knowledge and goodness on 
earth; and from that point ascends or progresses 
outward from circle to circle, and from sphere to 
sphere, increasing in knowledge and happiness as it 
goes, till it reaches the seventh circle of the seventh 
sphere, which is the highest degree of knowledge 
and bliss to which it is possible to attain in the spir¬ 
it-world. The authors of the Supernal Theology 
assert that heaven is beyond all the spheres, and 
represent the change from the seventh sphere to 
heaven as equivalent to the change from the life on 
earth to a dwelling in the lower spheres. Though 
there are many low spirits in the second sphere, as 
well as in the rudimental sphere in which we poor 
mortals live, yet they are ever advancing or growing 
better, and can never grow worse. Although the 
spirits of the upper spheres can descend through all 
intervening spheres and circles to the rudimental, 
and help their tardy brethren up, yet the low or vul¬ 
gar spirits can never pull their more advanced breth¬ 
ren down." 

In the‘Supernal Theology,’a work which is in¬ 
tended to unfold the secrets of tho spirit-world, we 
are told that the bodies of spirits are as really mate¬ 
rial as our own, only the matter is of an opposite 
nature, so that the one is not easily perceptible or 
resistible to the other. In accordance with this 
view, the spirits are alleged to indulge in employ¬ 
ments and amusements similar to those of earth. 
“They have the power,” it is said, “of creating 
whatever they desire. Whatever robes they desire 
to wear, they possess with the wish. They paint, 
sculpt, write, or compose music; and their produc¬ 
tions are as tangible to them as ours are to us. The 
artist, by means of his will, paints a picture, and 
shows it to his friends, as really as it is on earth ; 
and the poet writes, and finds admirers of his verses, 
as he would here. They enjoy whatever they de¬ 
sire, and this is one of the sources of their happiness. 
They eat fruit, or whatever they incline to, and in¬ 
dulge their appetites—not, however, from necessity; 
they never feel hunger or thirst, or cold or heat. . . 
If they wish for a harp, they at once possess it, and 
it is a reality—a tangible thing—and, to their per¬ 
ception, as much a material substance ns the things 
we handle here. When they no longer desire tho 
object, it is a nonentity. They do not lay it by, to 
take it up again, but the idea remains, and they can 
recall the thing, as it were, in its perfect identity." 

According to the theory of the American Spiritu¬ 
alists, the power and quality of “ mediums ” are en¬ 
tirely dependent on the quantity of electricity in 
their composition ; while those who are destitute ot 
electricity are non-conductors of. spirit-messages. 
As the new faith gained ground the demand for 
spirit-communications rapidly increased, and the rap¬ 
ping process being necessarily slow, a new method 
was discovered which is known by the name of the 
card - process. It consisted in the medium being 
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provided with a card on which the letters of the 
alphabet were printed, and when a message front the 
spirit-world was desired, the medium spelt out the 
words by touching the requisite letters with the 
forefinger. This was followed by a still more rapid 
method of conveying communications, that of em¬ 
ploying writing-mediums, who of course claimed no 
agency whatever in the production of the writing, 
alleging themselves to be simply instruments used 
by the spirit. Another class of writing mediums 
again wrote by what is styled in spirit phraseology 
“ the spirit impression.” They represent that they 
are unconscious of their hands being used by an in¬ 
visible power, and are equally unconscious of their 
bodies being entered by the spirits of the dead. But 
that no time might be lost in conveying messages 
from the unseen world, a spirit phonography was 
devised, which was represented as being the lan¬ 
guage used by the spirits of the higher spheres in 
conveying their ideas, and was written in characters 
entirely different from any earthly language. 

Another class of “mediums” claimed to be speak¬ 
ing mediums, who were understood to give forth 
their utterances in a state of clairvoyance, under the 
influence of the spirits. But the strangest of all 
mediums is the dancing one, which seems to have 
been indigenous to the Western States. It is thus 
described : — “ The dancing mediums are old and 
young, and of both sexes. Sometimes the dance is 
performed in a circle of three or four persons, but 
not always. The movements are very eccentric, yet 
often exceedingly graceful. This part of the mani¬ 
festations came rather in contact with my sense of 
propriety, but as I was willing to let the spirits do 
as they pleased, and as I saw nothing repulsive to my 
moral feelings, I gradually inclined to relish it much 
the same as the rest of the company. There was a 
peculiar feature in this display of spirit-power which 
arrested my attention. No one who danced desired 
it, neither could they stop it. They sometimes made 
an effort (for they were conscious) to sit down or 
fall down, but they could not do either. When mu¬ 
sic was heard, I observed that accurate time was 
kept by the mediums,” 

This extraordinary system of Spirit-Rapping is 
not confined to America, where it originated, but has 
found its way to this side of the Atlantic, where it 
has gained credit with not a few credulous people. Its 
success, however, in Great Britain has been small com¬ 
pared with its success in the land of its birth; and the 
probability is, that in the course of a few years this 
delusion, like many others which have preceded it, 
will be numbered among the things that were. 

SPIRITUALS, a section of the order of Fran¬ 
ciscans (which see), in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, who adhered strictly to the rigid poverty 
of St. Francis, the founder of the order. They were 
violently opposed to the Brethren of the Com¬ 
munity (which see). 

SPIRITUALS, a sect which arose in Flanders in 


the sixteenth century, and was known also by the 
name of Libertines (which see). 

SPONSORS, parties in the early Christian church 
who were present at the baptism both of children 
and adults ns witnesses to the transaction, and as 
sureties for the fulfilment of the vows and engage¬ 
ments made by those who received baptism. The 
office of sponsors, though mentioned as early ns the, 
lime of TertuDian, has no foundation either in ex¬ 
ample or precept drawn from the Scriptures, but 
may have probably originated in a custom authorized 
by Roman law, by which a covenant or contract was 
witnessed and ratified with great care. The com¬ 
mon tradition is, that sponsors were first appointed 
by Hyginus, a Roman bishop, about A. n. 154. The 
office was in full operation in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The names of the sponsors were entered 
in the baptismal register along with that of the bap¬ 
tized person. Certain qualifications were required 
in those who undertook the duties of sponsors. 
Thus (1.) the sponsor must himself be a baptized 
person in regular communion with the church. (2.) 
lie must be of adult age and of sound mind. (3.) He 
must be acquainted with the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. He must know the creed, the ten 
commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the leading 
doctrines of faith and practice, and must duly qualify 
himself for his duties. (4.) Monks and nuns were, 
in the early periods of the church, thought to be 
peculiarly qualified, by their sanctity of character, 
for this office; but they were excluded from it in 
the sixth century. (5.) Parents were disqualified 
for the office of sponsor to their own children in the 
ninth century ; but this order has never been gene¬ 
rally enforced. 

In early times only one sponsor was required, but 
the number was afterwards increased to two, three, 
and four; and then again diminished to one, or at 
most two. They were usually required to be of the 
same sex with the party baptized. The name of 
Sponsors was probably given because they respond 
or answer for the baptized. They are also termed 
now godfather and godmother. According to the 
Rubric of the Church of England, “ There shall be 
for every male child to be baptized two godfathers 
and one godmother; and for every female, one god¬ 
father and two godmothers.” In the Church of 
Rome, no person is allowed to marry one who has 
stood to him or her in the relation of sponsor. This 
prohibition first appears in the Code of Justinian, 
and came to be admitted into the canon law. 

SRAM ANAS, ascetics, a name given to the priests 
of Bndha from the Singhalese word srama, the per¬ 
formance of asceticism. They are monks as to their 
mode of living, but priests as to the world without. 
Their vows are in no case irrevocable. They seek 
their food by carrying the Alms-Bowi. (which see) 
from door to door, and their chief employment is 
teaching the novices, or writing books upon the leaf 
of the talipot. 
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SR.VWAKAS, one of tlie names of tlie priests of 
Budha. It is derived from tlie Singlialese word sne, 
to hear. This name is also given among the Ne- 
patiie.se to one of the four orders into which their 
priests are divided. 

SRl'-PA'DA, an impression of Budha’s foot which 
is worshipped by the Budhists of Ceylon, '['he le¬ 
gend on this subject is, that on the third visit of the 
sage to Ceylon, in the eighth year after he obtained 
the Btidhaship, he left an impression of his foot on 
the summit of the mountain usually known by the 
name of Adam’s peak. Hence lias arisen the prac¬ 
tice, which is followed by great numbers of pilgrims, 
of annually resorting to the summit of the peak. 
The footstep is said by I)r. Davy to be a superficial 
hollow five feet three inches and three-quarters long, 
and between two feet seven inches and two feet five 
inches broad. The soles of Budha’s feet are repre¬ 
sented as being divided into an hundred and eight 
compartments, like a pictorial alphabet, each of 
which contained a figuie. One of the titles of the 
monarch of Siam is “ the pre-eminently merciful and 
munificent, the soles of whose feet resemble those of 
Budlm.” 

STALLS, seats in English cathedral or collegiate 
churches, intended exclusively for the use oft he clergy 
and dignitaries of the church. They are situated in 
the choir, or the part where Divine service is usually 
performed. The word stall is also used to denote a 
benefice which gives the holder a right to a seat or 
stall in a cathedral or collegiate church. 

STANCARTSTS, the followers of Francis Stan- 
1 earns, who, in the sixteenth century, taught both in 
Germany and Poland that it was only the human 
nature of Christ that made atonement for sin. He 
argued that if the divine nature of Christ mediated 
between God and man, then his divine nature must 
have been inferior to that of God the Father. The 
views of Stancarus contributor! not a little to the 
spread of Socinian sentiments in Poland. 

STAROBRADTZf, those of the old rites, the 
official name of a numerous class of Russian dissent¬ 
ers, who call themselves Starovertzi, or those of the 
old faith. They adhere to the old text of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and the liturgical books used by the Russo- 
Greek church, in opposition to the corrections intro¬ 
duced by the patriarch Nicon in 1054. The ministers 
of this sect are generally priests who have been or¬ 
dained by the bishops of the established church, but 
had either left it or been expelled from its pale ; and 
the government does not acknowledge their clerical 
character. Great efforts liave been made by the 
Russian authorities to reconcile these dissenters to 
the established church, but only a few congregations 
have accepted the offer. The government, treat them 
with great mildness, giving them the name of Yedi- 
iiovertzi. or co-religionists, but their obstinate adher¬ 
ence to the old ritual keeps them separate from the 
established church. They have a great number of 
convents and nunneries. 


ST AT A MATER, a female divinity worshipped 
by the ancient Romans. Her image stood in the 
forum, where fires were lighted every night. She 
has sometimes been regarded as identical with Ves¬ 
ta (which see). 

STATIONS, the technical designation for the 
half-fasts among the early Christians, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from the proper Jejunia. The Thursday 
and Friday of every week, but more especially the lat¬ 
ter, were consecrated to the remembrance of the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ, and of the circumstances prepara¬ 
tory to his death. On these days were held meet¬ 
ings for prayer and fasts till three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; hence they were called dies stationum, or 
station days. At an after period the word stations 
came to be applied to the churches, chapels, ceme¬ 
teries, or other places where the people assembled 
for worship. Gregory the Great discriminated the 
different times, occasions, and places of public wor¬ 
ship, and framed a service for each. This is the 
chief cause of the vast multiplication of liturgical 
formulas in the Romish church. 

STATOR, a Roman surname of Jupiter (which 
see). 

STERCOllANISTS (from Lat. stercus, ordure), a 
term of reproach applied to certain divines in the 
ninth century, in consequence of disputes connected 
with Transubstantiation. Paschasius asserted that 
“ bread and wine in the sacrament are not under 
the same laws with our other food, as they pass 
into our flesh and substance without any evacu¬ 
ation.” Bertram, on the other hand, affirmed that 
“ the bread and wine are under the same laws with 
all other food." The latter, accordingly, and all 
who held his opinion, were termed Stcrcoranists, 
and a keen controversy arose on the subject. 

STERCULIUS, a surname applied to Saturnus, 
as having taught the Romans the use of manure in 
agricultural operations. 

STIIEN1US (from Gr. sthenios , powerful), a sur¬ 
name of Zeus (which see). 

STIIENO, one of the Gorgons (which see). 

STIGMATA, the marks of the five principal 
wounds of Christ alleged by Romish writers to have 
been miraculously impressed first on the body of St. 
Francis, and afterwards on the body of St. Catherine, 
and also of St. Veronica. 

STOICS, one of the principal schools of philoso¬ 
phy among the ancient Greeks. It was founded by 
Zeno, B. C. 3G2, and derived its name from the porch 
or sloa in which he delivered his lectures. Stoicism 
held a middle place between the system of Plato and 
that of Epicurus. According to this system, the 
basis of existing things is that primary matter which 
neither increases nor diminishes itself. Matter was 
held to be in itself passive and without qualities, but 
operated upon by God in the form of fire or aether, 
as the foundation of all vital activity. The active 
world-producing fire was thus identical with the de¬ 
ity, and possessed of consciousness as well as the 
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power of foreseeing or predestinating the future. 
Individual souls were reckoned as like the soul of 
the world, of the nature of tire, and therefore perish¬ 
able. Everything was regarded by the Stoics as 
subject to Fate. 

The Stoical philosophy, however, was rather ethi¬ 
cal than metaphysical, having a close and intimate 
bearing upon life and morals. Virtue was considered 
as consisting in a life conformable to nature, not only 
to our own nature or reason, but to the laws of ex¬ 
ternal nature and to God, who is the reason or logos 
of the universe. These two conformities indeed 
were regarded as identical, for the soul of the wise 
man reflects the image of the Divine wisdom. The 
wise man of the Stoics was an imaginary, and not a 
real existence, being not only free from the weak¬ 
nesses, but superior to the very wants of humanity, 
lie was a man, in fact, possessed ot a mind but not 
of a heart, capable of discerning and judging, but not 
of feeling, whose mental faculties were entire, but 
who had neither emotions nor passions. A being 
thus totally apathetic, and guided by reason alone, 
they supposed to resemble the Deity, and to be des¬ 
tined to removal at death to the celestial region of 
the gods, where it will remain until absorbed into 
the Deity. 

STOLE, one of the most ancient vestments use 1 
by the clergy of the Christian church. It is a long 
and narrow scarf, with fringed extremities, crossing 
the breast to the girdle, and thence hanging down in 
front as low as the knees. The deacon wore it over 
the left shoulder, and in the Latin church joined 
under the right arm, but in the Greek church with 
its two extremities, one in front, and the other hang¬ 
ing down the back. Sometimes crosses were em¬ 
broidered on the stole, and at other times the word 
Juujios, holy. Romish writers represent the stole ns 
a symbol of the cord by which Jesus was led to be 
cruciiied; and they assert also that the priest uses 
it in the mass to indicate his power of binding and 
loosing, which be professes to have received from 
Christ. 

STONE-WORSHIP. One of the earliest modes 
of commemorating any remarkable event was to 
erect a pillar of stone, or to set up heaps of stone. 
These, in course of time, came to be looked upon as 
sacred, and even to be worshipped. See Pillars 
(Consecrated). That the Israelites were in dan¬ 
ger of falling into this-sin is plain from the prohibi¬ 
tion contained in Lev. xxvi. 1 — “Ye shall make you 
no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up a 
standing image, neither shall ye set up any image of 
stone in your laud, to bow down unto it: for I am 
the Lord your God.” Several commentators have 
explained this passage as referring to rocking-stones, 
such as seem to have been worshipped by the an¬ 
cient Druids, and which, from their very nature, 
were likely to attract the veneration of an ignorant 
people. The stone which Jacob anointed and set 
up at Bethel is the first instance on record of a con¬ 


secrated pillar, and Vossius alleges that, at an after 
period, it became an object of worship, and was con¬ 
veyed by the Jews to Jerusalem, where it remained 
even after the city was destroyed by the Romans. 
According to Bocbart, the Phoenicians worshipped 
Jacob's pillar, but whether tin's was the case or not, 
we know, on the authority of Saiicboniatlion, that 
they bad their own Baetyi.ia (which see), or anoint¬ 
ed stones, to which they paid divine honours. 
These, in all probability, were aiiroliths, or meteoric 
stones, as indeed appears to be indicated in the fact 
that Sanchouiathon traces their origin to Uranus, or 
the heavens. Eusebius goes so far as to allege that 
these stones were believed to have souls, and ac¬ 
cordingly they were consulted in cases of emergency 
ns being fit exponents of the will of Deny. IJero- 
dian refers to a stone of this kind as being conse¬ 
crated to the sun under the name of Ileliogabalus, 
and preserved in a temple sacred to him in Syria, 
“where,” be says, “there stands not any image 
made with bands, as among the Greeks and Romans, 
to represent the god, but there is a very large stone, 
round at the bottom, and terminating in a point of a 
conical form, and of a black colour, which they say 
fell down from Jupiter." Sacred stones have fre¬ 
quently b£en worshipped by heathen nations, and 
traces of the practice are even yet to be found in 
various nations. 

STYLITES. See Pillar Saints. 

STYMPIIALIA, a surname of Artemis (which 
see) among the ancient Greeks. 

STYX, the principal river in the infernal regions, 
round which it was represented by the pagan theo¬ 
logy of the ancient Greeks and Romans as (lowing 
seven times. See Hell. 

SUADA, an ancient Roman goddess, the personi¬ 
fication of persuasion. 

SUBDEACON, an inferior officer in the ancient 
Christian church. This order is first mentioned 
towards the middle of the third century, when Cy¬ 
prian speaks of them as existing in the church. 
Cornelius also, in speaking of the clergy then be¬ 
longing to the church of Rome, reckons seven sub ¬ 
deacons among them. Tbe author of the Constitu¬ 
tions refers tlteir origin to the lime of the Apostles, 
and represents them as ordained with imposition of 
hands and prayer. Basil, however, says of this and 
all the other inferior orders of clergy, that they were 
ordained without imposition of hands. And a canon 
of the fourth council of Carthage thus describes the 
form and manner of ordination:—“ When a subdea¬ 
con is ordained, seeing be lias no imposition of 
hands, let him receive an empty pat in and an empty 
cup from tbe bands of the bishop, and an ewer and 
towel from the archdeacon." The office of subdea 
cons was to prepare the sacred vessels and utensils 
of the altar, and deliver them to the deacon in the 
time of Divine service. They were also required to 
attend the doors of the church during the time ot 
the communion service, and to conduct the commit- 
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liicants to tlieir proper places. Besides these duties, 
the subdeacons were employed by bishops in ancient 
times to carry tlieir letters and messages to foreign 
churches. A canon of the council of Laodicea for¬ 
bids the subdeacon to wear an orarium in the time 
of Divine service, or even to sit in presence of a 
deacon without his leave. Though anciently an in¬ 
ferior order, subdeacons are ranked by the council 
of Trent and the Roman Catechism in the list of 
holy or greater orders. The Roman Catechism tints 
describes the office:—“Ilis office, as the name im¬ 
plies, is to serve the deacon in the ministry of the 
altar: to him it belongs to prepare the altar-linen, 
the sacred vessels, the bread and wine necessary for 
the holy sacrifice, to minister water to the priest or 
bishop at the washing of the hands at mass, to read 
the epistle, a function which was formerly discharged 
by the deacon, to assist at mass in the capacity of a 
witness, and see that the priest be not disturbed by 
any one during its celebration. The functions which 
appertain to the ministry of the subdeacou may be 
learned from the solemn ceremonies used at bis con¬ 
secration. In the first place the bishop admonishes 
him, that by bis ordination lie assumes the solemn 
obligation of perpetual continence, and proclaims 
aloud that lie alone is eligible to this office who is 
prepared freely to embrace this law. In the next 
place, when the solemn prayer of the litanies has 
been recited, the bishop enumerates and explains 
the duties and functions of the subdeacou. This 
done, each of the candidates for ordination receives 
from the bishop a chalice and consecrated pateiia, 
and from the archdeacon cruets filled with wine and 
water, and a bason and towel for washing and drying 
the hands, to remind him that he is to serve the dea¬ 
con. These ceremonies the bishop accompanies 
with this solemn admonition: ‘See wliat sort of 
1 ministry is confided to you : I admonish you, there¬ 
fore, so to comport yourselves as to be pleasing in 
the sight of God.’ Additional prayers are llieu re¬ 
cited ; and when, finally, the bishop has clothed the 
subdeacou with the sacred vestments, on putting on 
each of which he makes use of appropriate words 
and ceremonies, he then hands him the book of the 
Epistles, Baying, ‘ Receive the book of the Epistles, 
and have power to read them in the church of God, 
both for the living and the dead.’ ’’ 

SUBLAPSA1UANS. See Infralapsarians. 

SUBSTRATI, the third order of penitents in the 
ancient Christian church, so called from the custom 
of prostrating themselves before the bishop, as soon 
as the sermon was ended, to receive his benediction 
with the imposition of hands. They stood in the 
nave of the church, behind the ambo, until prayer 
was made for them, after which they were obliged 
to depart before the communion service. This class 
! ! of penitents is mentioned by tlie council of Nice, 
though no particular place is assigned them. But 
Tertullian, in speaking of the Roman discipline, says 
that penitents were brought into the church in sack- 
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cloth and asiies, and prostrated in the midst before 
the widows and presbyters to implore tlieir commis¬ 
eration. Some canons style this order the penitents 
simply by way of distinction) as being the most 
noted of the four classes. They were also called 
lvneelers or Genufectentes. See Penitents. 

SUCCESSION (Apostolical). See Apostoli¬ 
cal Succession. 

SUCCOT1I-BENOTII (Heb. the booths of the 
daughters), small tents mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 30, 
in which the Babylonish women practised the im¬ 
pure and licentious rites of the goddess Mylitta. 

SUDRAS, the servile caste among the Hindus. 
It is believed to have sprung from Brahma’s foot, 
the member of inferiority and degradation. Hence 
the Sudras are considered as the lowest class of so¬ 
ciety, bound to perform for the other castes all man¬ 
lier of menial duties, either as serfs or manual culti¬ 
vators of the soil, domestic attendants, artisans of 
every respectable description. 

SUFFRAGANS, a term applied in the ancient 
Christian church to denote the city bishops of any 
province under a metropolitan, because they met at 
iiis command to give their suffrage, counsel, or ad¬ 
vice, in a provincial synod. Thus the seventy bish¬ 
ops who were immediately subject to the bishop of 
Rome as tlieir primate or metropolitan, were called 
bis suffragans, because they were frequently called 
to his synods. At the commencement of the Refor¬ 
mation in England under Henry VIII., an act was 
passed appointing suffragan bishops in a number of 
sees. 

SUFFRAGE, a term used in the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England to designate a short form of 
petition ns in the Litany. 

SUFFRAGES, the versides immediately after 
the Creed in the morning and evening prayer of the 
English Prayer Book. 

SUFIS, a class of mystic -philosophers in Persia. 
The name is supposed to be derived from.au Arabic 
word signifying “pure,” or “clear,” or it may be 
from son/, wool, in allusion to the coarse woollen 
garments usually worn by the Sufi teachers. The 
term Sufism appesira to be a general designation for 
the mystical asceticism of the Mohammedan faith. 
The Sufis can scarcely be said to constitute a separate 
sect, but the term includes Moslem mystics of every 
shade. The chief seat of Sufism for several centu¬ 
ries has been Persia; and indeed .during the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the descendant, of 
a Sufi occupied the throne of that country. 

The leading idea of the Sufi system is that the In¬ 
finite is expressed in the finite, the Deity in humani¬ 
ty, so that every man is an incarnation of Deity, or 
at least a particle of the Divine essence. This gen¬ 
eric idea pervades the whole writings of the Sufis, 
which, both in prose and verse, form a very large 
portion of the literature of Persia. Hence a Sufi 
regards every man as, to a certain extent, a repre¬ 
sentative of the Deity. Sometimes this doctrine is 
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perverted so as to confound all moral distinctions; 
good and evil, virtue and vice being both regarded 
as of Divine origin. But in most cases the doctrine 
is turned to very different account. The Sufi, look¬ 
ing upon himself as an emanation from God, main¬ 
tains both the possibility and the duty of becoming 
reunited to the Divine essence. This he hopes to 
accomplish by abstracting his mind from all worldly 
objects, and devoting himself to Divine contempla¬ 
tion. Accordingly the Sufis neglect and despise all 
outward worship as useless and unnecessary. The 
Musnavi, their principal book, expatiates largely upon 
the love of God, the dignity of virtue, and the high 
and holy enjoyments arising from an union with 
God. The Sufi makes it his highest turn to attain 
self-annihilation, by losing his humanity in Deity. 
Angelas Silesius indeed, an old Sufi poet, bids men 
lose in utter nihilism all sense of any existence sep¬ 
arate from the Divine substance, the Absolute. 

The rigid Moslems, and especially the Persian 
mollahs, entertain the most intense dislike to the 
Sufis, principally on account of their disregard of 
the outward forms of worship. And yet it can¬ 
not be denied that, notwithstanding the peculiar¬ 
ities of their creed, the great mass of the Sufis are 
sincere Mohammedans, and have a high veneration 
for the Koran. The principles of Sufism tire un¬ 
doubtedly on the increase in Persia, and may be 
said indeed almost to pervade the national mind. 
In these circumstances it is impossible to calculate 
the number of those who adhere to the doctrines of 
I these philosophical mystics. They are to be found 
in every part of the empire, have their acknowledged 
bead at Shiraz, and their chief men in all the princi¬ 
pal cities. 

SUMMAXUS (from Lat. summit#, the highest), 
an ancient Roman deity, said by Varro to have been 
of Sabine origin. He was regarded as of the same, 
or even higher rank than Jupiter himself. He has 
| been considered by some to have been a deity of the 
lower world; at all events lie appears to have been 
i the Jupiter of night, and as such bad a temple near 
1 the Circus Maximus at Rome. 

SUMM1STS, a name given to those scholastic 
divim'S’of the Middle Ages who propounded their 
dogmas in systematic works called Summon T/teolo- 
gire, or Smns of Theology. The most able and im¬ 
portant work of the kind was published by Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century. 

SUMMUS SACERDOS (Lat. chief priest), a title 
given in the ancient Christian church to all bishops 
or pastors in charge of a flock. Clemens Roman us 
uses the title in this extended application. Jerome 
also adopts it as in com mod use, and, speaking of 
himself, he says, “ Tn the opinion of all men 1 was 
thought worthy of the high-priesthood." Romish 
writers apply the title exclusively to the Pope of 
Rome. 

SUNDAY. See Lord's Day. 

SUN-WORSHIP. Both sacredand profane his- 


’ll? . , _ 

tdry unite in teachilljkus that the worship of the bright 
orb of day’ was onri (JT-hlie earliest forms of idolatry, 
liven so early as the time of Job, who is generally 
considered to have lived at, if not before, the days of 
Abraham, this kind of worship seems to have been 
practised. Tims we find (lie patriarch Job declaring 
in xxxi. 26 and 27—“ If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
kissed my hand.” The Egyptians regarded the sun 
as their guardian deity, hut no ancient nation was 
more addicted to solar worship than die Persians, 
who had no images in their temples, the sun being 
worshipped as the primary, and fire as the secondary 
symbol of the Supreme Being. The Phoenicians 
adored tlie stitt under the name of Baal, the Ammon¬ 
ites under that of Moloch, and the Moabites under 
that of Clictnoslt. The sun is said by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson to have been hot it a physical and a meta¬ 
physical deity, tlmt is, lie was both the real sun, the 
ruler of the firmament, and the ideal ruler of the 
universe as king of the gods. Hence Osiris, the 
sun, or the fountain of material light and heat, was 
viewed as an emanation of Ciltph, or Ammon, the 
source of metaphysical light and empyrean fire. 
The early religion of the Hindus was essentially the 
worship of the solar orb. Accordingly the Gdyatri, 
or holiest verse of the Vedas, is addressed to the 
silti-god. The practice of this kind of idolatry was 
probably derived front the earlier home of the Hin¬ 
dus in Northern Asia, where the Scythians and Mas¬ 
sage!® are known to have offered horses to the sun. 
Hence the existence in the Vaidic period of the As- 
wamedha, or horse-sacrifice, which was observed in 
Hindustan with great solemnity. In the religions 
of the North American Indians, also, the stm, as the 
dispenser of all radiance and fertility, was looked 
upon as possessing the highest pitch of excellence, 
and occupying the chief place among tiie good di¬ 
vinities; while to he translated to the sun or his at¬ 
tendant stars was deemed the summit of felicity. 
Among the ancient Egyptians’, who, as we have al¬ 
ready mentioned, were probably the earliest sun- 
worshippers, Jia or P/ira, the sun-god, the centre of 
whose worship was at On, the Heliopolis of the 
Greeks, is regarded by Lepsius as having occupied 
tiie foremost place in the Egyptian pantheon. Jo¬ 
seph is said, in tiie narrative of Moses, to have mar¬ 
ried Asenathjthe daughter of Potipherah, priest of On, 
and it is an interesting fact that Potipherah, “he who 
belongs to tiie suit," is a name which is very com¬ 
mon on tiie Egyptian monuments. Chevalier Bun¬ 
sen tells ns that Raineses tiie Great sacrificed to Jia, 
lhe sun-god, as to '“tiie lord of the two worlds, who 
is enthroned on tiie sun’s disk, who moves his egg, 
who appears in the abyss of heaven.” Dr. Hinckes 
has also pointed out that tiie names of the earlier 
Egyptian kings consisted in almost every instance 
of tiie name of the sun, and a simple or compound 
epithet or qualification. Tiie great gods of Upper 
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Egypt are considered by LepAs to lmve been con¬ 
nected with the sun-god; of Abydos is 

supposed to have been gradually identified with Ra, 
the sun-god of Heliopolis. In some localities indeed 
the worship of Osiris was distinctly solar. “ For¬ 
tunes of Osiris,” says the late lamented Mr. Hard¬ 
wick, “ have been interwoven or identified with 
those of the great orb of day. His votaries have an 
eye exclusively to periodic motions of the sun and 
the vicissitudes of the seasons; not so much in re¬ 
ference to the increase or the decrease of his lumi¬ 
nous functions, as to seeming changes in his fructify¬ 
ing, fertilizing power. In winter he appears to the 
imagination of the worshipper as languishing and 
dying; and all nature, ceasing to put forth her buds 
and blossoms, is believed to suffer with him: while 
at other seasons of the year the majesty of this great 
king of heaven is reasserted in the vivifying of crea¬ 
tion and the gladdening of the human heart. There 
is an annual resurrection of all nature ; for the sun- 
god is himself returning from the under-world, — the 
region of the dead. Or if we study the same repre¬ 
sentation in its more telluric aspect, what is there 
depicted as a mourning for Osiris is no longer em¬ 
blematic merely of prostration in the sun-god: it 
imports more frequently the loss of vital forces in 
the vegetable kingdom, as the consequence of the 
solstitial heat. The earth herself becomes the prin¬ 
cipal sufferer; and the cause of all her passionate 
and despairing lamentations is the influence that 
dries up the fountains of her own vitality.” 

This ancient Osirian myth, as bearing upon sun- 
worship, was not confined to Egypt, but is found in 
almost all countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
sea. In Phoenicia, the worship of Osiris had its 
counterpart in the mysteries of Adonis and the an¬ 
nual “weeping for Tammuz” referred to in Ezek. 
viii. 14, — “Then he brought mo to the door of the 
gate of the Lord’s house which was toward the 
north; and, behold, there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz.” The most direct system of sun-worship 
is undoubtedly that of the ancient Persians, which 
is still continued to a certain extent by the modern 
Parsces. Mithras was the sun-god of the Medo- 
Pcrsian system, and almost the same things that 
Zoroaster taught concerning Mithras as the genius 
of the sun, Maui, the founder of the Manieheans, 
afterwards transferred to his Christ, who was no. 
other than the pure soul sending forth its influence 
from the sun and the moon. It is evident from va¬ 
rious passages of the Old Testament scriptures that 
sun-worship had, at different periods of the history 
of the Israelites, become prevalent among that 
people. Thus Moses warns them against it, Deut. 
iv. 19,—“And lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest 
be driven to worship them, and serve them, which 
the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations 
under the whole heaven.” And in another place, 
II. 

Deut. xvii. 3, those are condemned to death who 
worshipped strange gods, the sun, or the moon. 
And at a much Liter period, Ezekiel saw in a vision 
(viii. 16) five-and-twenty men of Judah in the tem¬ 
ple of the Lord, who turned their backs on the sanc¬ 
tuary, and their faces towards the east, worshipping 
the stm at his rising. See Paesees. 

SUNYABADIS, a sect of Hindu atheists, or ra¬ 
ther nihilists , who held that all notions of God and 
man are fallacies, and that nothing exists. What¬ 
ever we look upon is regarded as vacuity. Theism 
arid Atheism, Maya and Drahm , all is false, all is 
error. 

SUOVETAURILIA, peculiar sacrifices among 
the ancient Romans, so named because they con¬ 
sisted of a pig, a sheep, and an ox. These were of¬ 
fered at the general lustration of the Roman people, 
which took place every five years. The Suovetau- 
rilia indeed formed a part of every lustration, and 
the victims were carried round the thing to be puri¬ 
fied, whether it was a city, a people, or a piece of 
land. The same sacrifices existed among the an¬ 
cient Greeks under the name of Trittya. A repre¬ 
sentation of the celebration of these sacrifices is 
found on the Triumphal Arch of Constantine at 
Rome. 

SUPEREROGATION (Works of), works done 
by any one beyond what God requires. Protestants 
believe such works to be impossible. But Roman¬ 
ists maintain the existence of such works; and as¬ 
sert that a person may not only have in reserve a 
store of merit so as to have enough for himself, but 
also to spare for others; and this superabundant merit, 
collected from all quarters and in every age, the 
Church of Rome professes to have laid up as in a 
treasury from which to dispense to those who have 
little or none. The Eastern or Greek church rejects 
this doctrine of the Latin church, as unauthorized 
either by Scripture or tradition. • • 

SUPERINTENDENT, an ecclesiastical superior 
in several reformed churches where episcopacy is 
not admitted. This officer is found in the Lutheran 
churches in Germany, and among the reformed in 
some other countries. He is the chief pastor, and 
has the direction of all other pastors wirfftn his 

district. 11 is power, however, is considerably more 
limited than that of diocesan bishops in Episcopalian 
churches. Soon after the licfonuation in Scotland, 
and. before the Presbyterian system was fully organ¬ 
ized, it was deemed necessary, as a temporary expe¬ 
dient; to appoint Superintendents, whose duty it was 
to take the spiritual oversight of. a large district of 
.country, p-eaching in . vacant parishes, planting 
Churches, and inspcoliijr the ministers and readers 
within their bounds: Among the Wesleyan Mellio- 
(tists the minister haying charge of a circuit is called 
a Superintendent. _ > * 

SJJ P EI i N A T U ft A LI ST S, a name given to those 
diyiees in Germrt'tty; at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the'j&escnt century, who maintained, in 
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opposition to the Rationalists (which see), the 
! necessity of a Divine revelation, the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible, and the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of orthodox Protestantism. 

SUPPER (Lord’s). See Lord’s Suffer. 

SUPPLICATIO, a solemn thanksgiving or sup¬ 
plication to the gods among the ancient Romans, on 
which occasion the. temples were thrown open, and 
the statues of the gods carried on couches through 
the public streets, that they might receive the pray- 
; ers of the people. A supplicatio was appointed by 
the senate when a victory had been gained, or in 
times of public dagger and distress. 

SU PR ALA PSA It IA NS, a term used to denote 
those Calvinists who hold that God, without any re¬ 
gard to the good or evil works of men, and antece¬ 
dently even to the Fall, resolved, by an eternal de¬ 
cree, absolute and unconditioned, to save some and 
reject others. In this view of the Divine decrees, 
God predestinates his people to eternal happiness 
merely its creatures, and not as fallen creatures, that 
is absolutely and irrespectively of character. Calvin 
and Ueza were Supralapsarian in respect to the ab¬ 
soluteness of the Divine decree, but the term itself 
does not appear to have come into use until the 
synod of Dort, in the seventeenth century, when the 
Gomarists were called by this name, in opposition 
to the Renumstrants, or Armenians, who were styled 
Surrapsarians (which see). 

SUPREMACY (Papal). See Papacy. 

SURCINGLE, the belt by which the cassock is 
fastened round the waist in the ecclesiastical dress of 
an English officiating clergyman. 

SURPLICE. See Alb.' 

SURROGATE, a substitute or person appointed 
in the room of another. Thus, to save the expense 
and trouble of travelling to the seal of episcopal jur¬ 
isdiction, the bishop of an English diocese appoints 
Clergymen in'the several towns within his district 
ns surrogates, having the power of granting licenses 
for marriage, probates of wills, &c. 

SURSUM CORDA, “ Lift up your hearts,” words 
used in the ancient Christian church in announcing 
prayer in the public congregation. On hearing this 
solemn invitation, the people were wont to respond, 
“ We lift them up unto the Lord.” Cyprian calls it 
the preface intended to prepare the minds of the 
brethren to pray with a heavenly temper. Augus¬ 
tine mentions it upwards of ten times in his writings. 
Chrysostom also frequently uses it in his homilies. 
In the English church it continued unchanged until 
the seventeenth century. 

SURTUR, the prince of the evil genii among the 
I ancient Gotha. 

SURYA, a Hindu god, the lord of the sun, who 
is represented in a resplendent car, drawn either by 
seven horses, or by one horse with seven heads. 

SUSPENSION, a punishment inflicted upon cle¬ 
rical delinquents. It may apply either to the salary 
of the minister or to his office. Butli methods ot 


punishment were practised by the ancient Christian 
church. Cyprian mentions some cases in which the 
salary was stopped, while the individuals were al¬ 
lowed to continue in the discharge of their office. 
Decrees to this effect were passed by the councils of 
Nice, Ephesus, and Agde. The extent of the sus¬ 
pension varied according to circumstances. At one 
time the offender was suspended from the active 
discharge of the duties of his office, though still 
retaining his clerical rank. At another he was 
forbidden to perform some of the duties of his 
office, whilst he continued in the discharge of 
others; and at another still, he was debarred the 
performance of all ministerial duties for a definite 
period of time. Suspension from office was inflicted 
for such clerical delinquencies as would bring sus¬ 
pension from the eucharist or the lesser excommuni¬ 
cation upon laymen. 

SUTHREII SIIAIIIS, a division of the Sikhs in 
Hindustan. Their priests may be known by partic¬ 
ular marks. Thus they make a perpendicular black 
streak down the forehead, and carry two small black 
sticks, each about half a-yard in length, with which 
they make a noise when they solicit alms. They 
lead a wandering life, begging and singing songs in 
the Punjabi and other dialects, mostly of a moral 
and mystical tendency. They are held in great con¬ 
tempt, and are not un frequently of a disreputable 
character. They look up to Tegli Bahader, the 
father of Guru Govind, as their founder. 

SUTTEE, the name given in Hindustan to a wo 
man who voluntarily sacrifices herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband. The term is also used to de¬ 
note the horrid rite itself, which, though not com¬ 
manded by the Shastras or sacred books of the Hin¬ 
dus, is certainly approved and encouraged. In the 
performance of Suttee, force is expressly forbidden, 
the sacrifice must be perfectly voluntary in all its 
stages. Coercion could not be employed without 
dishonour to the Brahmins and the friends of the 
widow, while the virtue of the sacritice would be lost. 
The utmost extent to which the Shastras go in sanc¬ 
tioning the practice is to pronounce it “proper for a 
woman to cast herself upon the funeral pile of her 
husband;” but while it is not expressly commanded, 
glory and blessedness in a future state are promised 
to those who observe it. Thus one of the Puranus 
declares, “ The woman who mounts the funeral pile 
of her deceased husband equals herself to Aruud- 
Iioti, the wife of Vashista, and enjoys bliss in hea¬ 
ven with her husband. She dwells with him in hea¬ 
ven for thirty-five millions of years, which is equal 
to the number of hairs upon the human body, and 
by her own power taking her husband up, in the 
same manner as a snake-catcher would lake a snake 
out of its hole, remains with him in diversion. She 
who thus goes with her husband to the other world 
purities three generations, that is, the generations of 
her mother’s side, father’s side, and husband's side; 
and so she being reckoned the purest and the best 
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in fame among women, becomes too dear to her 

band on the nuptial day; this she silently pressed to 



husband, and continues to delight him during four- 

her lips, then separately embracing each of her 



teen Indras, and although her husband he guilty of 

female relations, and bestowing a farewell look upon 



slaying a Brahmin or friend, or be ungrateful of past 

the rest, she unbound her hair, which flowed in thick 



deeds, yet is his wife capable of purifying him from 

and shining ringlets almost to her feet, gave her 



all these sins.” 

right hand to the principal Brahmin, who led her 



Those who decline to become Suttees are com- 

with ceremony three times round the pile, and then 



manded to cut oft’ their hair, cast off their ornaments, 

stopped with her face towards it, upon the side where 



to observe inviolable chastity, and to labour in the 

she was to ascend. Having mounted two or three 



service of their children. The extent to which this 

•steps, the beautiful woman stood still, and pressing 



cruel practice was once carried appears from the 

her hands upon the cold feet of her lifeless husband, 



fact, that in ten years, from 1815 to 1825, no fewer 

she raised them to her forehead, in token of cheerful 



than 5,997 widows were thus immolated. For a 

submission: she then ascended, and crept within the 



long time the Suttee was tolerated by the British 

little arbour, seating herself at the head of her lord, 



government, but it was abolished in the Bengal 

her right hand resting upon his head. The torch 



presidency in 1829, and in the other presidencies the 

was placed in my hand, and overwhelmed with com- 



following year. The practice, however, still con- 

mingled emotions 1 fired the pile. Smoke and flame 



tiuued in many of the native states, and, though 

in an instant enveloped the scene, and amid the 



rare, is understood even yet to be secretly observed 

deafening shouts of the multitude I sank senseless 



in some remote districts of the country where Brit- 

upon the earth. I was quickly restored to sense, but 



isli authority and influence are unknown. 

already the devouring element had reduced the fun- 



The rite of Suttee is thus described by a na- 

eml pile to a heap of charred and smouldering timber. 



tive Hindu, who had himself witnessed and even 

The assembled Brahmins strewed the ashes around, 



taken part in it: — “ Fearing intervention from the 

and with a trembling hand I assisted my father to 



British authorities it was decided that this solemn 

gather the blackened bones of my beloved uncle and 



rite, contrary to the usual practice, should be per- 

aunt, when having placed them in an earthen vessel 



formed at a distance from the river side; the margin 

we carried them to the Ganges, and with prayer and 



of the consecrated tank was selected for the purpose. 

reverence committed them to the sacred stream." 



After ceremonies of purification had been performed 

SVIANTOV1T (Slav., holy warrior), the most 



upon the spot, strong stakes of bamboo were driven 

celebrated deity of the ancient Baltic Slavonians. 



into the ground, enclosing an oblong space about 

whose temple and idol were at Arkonn, the capital 



seven feet in length, and six in breadth, the stakes 

of the island Rugen. This last stronghold of Sin- 



being about eight feel in height: within this enclosure 

vonie idolatry was taken and destroyed in a. n. 



the pile was built of straw, and boughs, and logs of 

1188 by Waldeinar 1., king of Denmark. A minute 



wood: upon the top a small arbour was constructed 

description of this deity and his worship has been 



of wreathed bamboos, and this was hung with flowers 

already given in the article Slavonians (Rf.ligion 



w'ithin and without. About an hour after the sun 

of the Ancient). 



had risen, prayers and ablutions having been care- 

SWEARING. See Oaths. 



fully and devoutly performed by all, more especially 

SWEDEN (Church of). Christianity was first 



by the Brahmins and Lall Radha, who was also 

introduced into Sweden in A. I). 830 by Anschar, a 



otherwise purified and fitted for the sacrifice, the 

monk of Corbey, in Westphalia. According to the 



corpse of the deceased husband was brought from the 

Swedish historians, however, many of the people had 



bouse, attended by the administering Brahmins, and 

embraced the gospel at a still earlier period, and in 



surrounded by the silent and weeping friends and re- 

a. D. 813 a church was erected at Liukopping 



lations of the family. Immediately following the 

through the successful labours of Herbert, a Saxon 



corpse came Lall Radha, enveloped in a scarlet veil 

ecclesiastic. Be this as it may, Anschar was the first 



which completely hid her beautiful person from view. 

apostle of the Swedes, and though his earliest visit 



When the body was placed upon the pile, the feet 

was limited to six months, the report which he car- 



being towards the west, the Brahmins look the veil 

ried home to Germany was so flattering that he was 



from Lall Radlia, and, for the first time, the glaring 

appointed archbishop of Hamburg, and papal legate. 



multitude were suffered to gaze upon that lovely face 

with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction overall the Scan- 



and form; but the holy woman was too deeply en- 

dinavinu kingdoms as soon as they should be con- 



gaged in solemn prayer and converse with Brahma 

verted-to Christianity, But of all the northern na- 



to be sensible of their presence, or of the murmur of 

tions the Swedes were the longest in renouncing 



admiration which ran through the crowd. Then 

heathen practices, and accordingly, in many cases, 



turning with a steady look and solemn demeanour to 

the worship of Odin and Thor was combined with 



her relations, she took from her person, one by one, 

that of Christ. Thus Anschar’s mission was only j 



all her ornaments, and distributed them as tokens of 

partially successful, and though it was renewed after 



her love. One jewel only she retained, the tali, or 

an interval of twenty years by Ardgar, a hermit of 


1 

amulet placed round her neck by her deceased hus- 

much sanctity, it made so little progress that he soon 
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resigned his missionary office and left the country. 
Anschar having received the see of Bremen added 
to that of Hamburg, set out a second time on a 
Scandinavian mission. But on his arrival in Sweden 
lie found new obstacles to his success. The priests 
of Odin used all their influence to defeat his benevo¬ 
lent exertions. But the zealous monk was resolved 
to persevere amid all discouragement, and having 
already succeeded in gaining over Eric, king of 
Denmark, he hoped to be equally successful with 
Olaf, king of Sweden. Nor was he disappointed. 
Olaf mentioned the subject to his chiefs, and mostly 
through royal influence a proclamation was made 
that churches might be built, and that whoever 
pleased was at liberty to profess the Christian faith. 

The labours of Anschar were followed up by his 
immediate successor Rembert, who founded several 
churches in Sweden, but gained few converts, and 
the work not being prosecuted by several of the suc¬ 
cessors of Rembert, in the course of time Christianity 
was nearly extinct in Sweden. Attempts, however, 
were afterwards made to reclaim the country to the 
Christian faith. Zealous missionaries were despatch¬ 
ed thither, and if their progress was slow it was 
steady. Their efforts were much aided by Anglo- 
Saxon ecclesiastics, who succeeded in converting the 
Swedish king Eric Arsael. In his vehement zeal 
this monarch laid violent hands upon the Pagan tem¬ 
ple at Upsal, and in consequence he was murdered 
by the infuriated populace. At length, in A. d. 
1026, Sweden, after a century and a half from the 
first introduction of Christianity Into the country, 
became a Christian state. Yet such was the tena¬ 
city with which Paganism maintained its hold of the 
Swedes, that idolatry lingered there down to the 
twelfth or even the thirteenth century. 

The Reformation commenced in Sweden under 
Gustavus I. in 1524 was as much a political as a 
religious movement. That monarch secretly encour¬ 
aged the preaching of Lutheran doctrines, with the 
ultimate design, when he had formed a party of suf¬ 
ficient strength, to seize the revenues of the domi¬ 
nant church and abolish her worship. To carry out 
his plans he sent for a number of missionaries from 
Germany to diffuse among the people the reformed 
doctrines, and being secretly encouraged by royal 
influence their success was prodigious. One of the 
most popular and able missionaries of the reforma¬ 
tion was Olaf Petri. This zealous champion of the 
Lutheran cause published a translation of the New 
Testament in the Swedish language, with the view 
of enlightening the people in the knowledge of 
Divine truth. The bishops, imagining that the king 
was favourable to the established church, called upon 
him to suppress the new version of the Scriptures, to 
silence its advocates, and even to punish them as 
heretics. Gustavus, however, to the surprise of the 
Romish clergy, treated their proposal with indiffer¬ 
ence, and consented that a public disputation should 
be held at Upsal between the Romish and Protes- 
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taut parties. This controversy tended to open the 
eyes of multitudes to the errors of the established 
creed. The new missionaries were now welcomed 
into the houses of people of all classes. The object 
of the king was gained, and he commenced the work 
of spoliation, seizing on the revenues of the church 
for the uses of the state. The clergy were indignant, 
and denounced the sovereign as a heretic and a 
usurper, swearing to uphold the rights of the church 
and the cause of religion. But Gustavus was not to 
be deterred from the accomplishment of his settled 
purpose. He seized at once two-thirds of the whole 
ecclesiastical revenues, and issued a permission to 
the clergy to marry and mix with the world. The 
ancient faith was now overthrown. The king de¬ 
clared himself a Lutheran, nominated Lutherans to 
the vacant sees, and placed Lutherans in the parish 
churches. In the course of two years more, the 
work of reformation was consummated. The Romish 
worship was solemnly and universally abolished, and 
the Confession of Augsburg was received as the otdy 
rule of faith—the only faithful interpreter of Scrip 
ture. 

The Swedish reformation was thus throughout the 
act of the king and not of the people. Hence a 
number of Romish rites were continued long after 
they had disappeared in other Protestant countries, 
and to this day the embroidered vestments of the 
clergy, the decoration of the churches, and the use 
of the oblat, or wafer, at the Lord’s Supper, are re¬ 
tained, as well ns the name Heug-Mama, or high 
mass, as describing the principal service of the Sab 
bath or other holy day. 

Partial though the Reformation was which Gus¬ 
tavus had introduced, it was soon destined to suffer 
interruption. John, who succeeded to the throne in 
15611, had married Catharine, daughter of Sigismund 
II., king of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catho¬ 
lic. This marriage had of course a most injurious 
influence upon the mind of the Swedish monarch. 
He soon began to display a decided leaning towards 
the old faith, and, in the fervour of his zeal, he pre¬ 
pared a new liturgy, the object of which was suffi¬ 
ciently apparent from its title, which ran thus, ‘ Li¬ 
turgy of the Swedish church, conformable to the 
Catholic and Orthodox Church.’ This ritual was 
rejected by the great mass of the clergy of both 
churches, and even the papal sanction was refused. 
Still the king persevered in his attempts to bring 
the country back to the Romish church; and in 
1582 he so far prevailed as to induce the Swedish 
church to revise its liturgy, and to declare all who 
were opposed to the revision guilty of schism. On 
the death of John, the Swedish crown rightfully 
passed to Sigismund, king of Poland, while duke 
Charles, brother of the late and uncle of the new 
king, became regent. Charles had long been an ac¬ 
tive supporter of the reformed cause, and one of the 
first acts of his regency was to induce the synod of 
Upsal, in 1593, to abolish the liturgy prepared by 
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the late king, and to depose those ecclesiastics who had 
defended that liturgy. This synod also declared the 
confession of the Church of Sweden to consist of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the Apostles’, Nicene, and Atlia- 
nasian Creeds, and the Augsburg unaltered confes¬ 
sion of 1530. On hearing what had happened, Si- 
gismund returned to Sweden, and in the first diet 
which lie convoked, he proposed the revocation of 
the decree passed by the synod of Upsal abolishing 
his late father’s liturgy. He insisted, also, that in 
every town there should be a Roman Catholic church, 
and that all the votaries of the ancient faith should 
enjoy complete toleration. IIis plans, however, for 
the restoration of popery were so violently opposed 
by the Lutheran clergy and people, as well as by 
the Regent Charles, that he left the country and re¬ 
turned in disgust to Poland. 

Charles had no sooner resumed his duties as re¬ 
gent in the king’s absence than he began to evince 
his determination to carry matters in favour of the 
Lutherans with a high hand. One of his first steps 
was to depose from their dignities all who were fa¬ 
vourable to Romish principles. He convoked the 
states at Suderkoping, and caused a decree to be 
passed in 1G00 that the Confession of Augsburg 
should be the only rule of faith observed in Sweden ; 
that all Romish priests should leave the country in 
six weeks; that Swedes who had embraced the reli¬ 
gion of Rome before the accession of Sigismund 
might remain in the country, but they should be ex¬ 
cluded from all posts of honour or emolument, no 
less than from the exercise of their worship; and 
that in future all who should not conform to the 
established creed should be banished for ever. In 
obedience to this decree, which has even in the pres¬ 
ent day been applied to Protestant separatists, the 
priests, the monks, the nuns, and three-fourths of 
the laity, repaired to Germany, Poland, or Finland. 
Roth by force and fraud Charles at length supplanted 
his nephew on the throne, and was himself elected 
king of Sweden in 1604. Ilis reign, however, was 
brief, and so signalized <by foreign wars, that no 
in rther change was attempted in ecclesiastical affairs. 
At the death of Charles IX., his son, Gustavus 
Adolphus, ascended the throne, being then only 
eighteen years of age. This youth was recognized 
as a person of eminent abilities, commanding energy, 
and high military talents—a combination of qualities 
which seemed to point him out as well fitted to take 
his place at the head of reformed Europe, in order 
to arrest the vast projects of the house of Austria, 
which aimed at nothing less than the restoration of 
papal supremacy over the whole of Christendom. 
Germany was chosen as the seat of war, and, after a 
series of successful campaigns, the great Swedish 
hero fell on the field of Lutzen, leaving his subjects 
to mourn the loss of one of the greatest sovereigns 
that ever swayed the sceptre of the North. 

Gustavus Adolphus was succeeded by his daugh¬ 
ter Christina, who was only, six years of age at her 


father’s death. Now that the hero of the reformed 
cause had fallen, the Romish party naturally sup¬ 
posed that the war in Germany would be immediately 
brought to a close. In this, however, they were 
disappointed, for it continued to rage with varied 
success down to the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 
The result of this war was, that Sweden, from being 
an obscure state, rose to be one of the first of the 
European kingdoms. From this time for a long 
period war became the favourite, and indeed the al¬ 
most sole employment of the Swedish monarchs, so 
that the religious state of the country was wholly 
neglected, and the church of Sweden sank into a de¬ 
plorable condition of spiritual declension and decay. 
Towards the close, however, of the reign of Charles 
XIL, this slumber was partially broken by the rous¬ 
ing pulpit discourses of Ulstadius. Earnestly did this 
devoted servant of Christ remonstrate against the vices 
of the clergy and the errors of their teaching. Such 
faithfulness was not to be endured. Ulstadius was 
accused of sacrilege and other crimes, and sentenced 
to imprisonment and penal labour for life. At 
length, on the accession of Ulrica Eleonora to the 
throne in 1719, a general amnesty to all offenders 
was proclaimed, and the good man was set at liberty, 
after having been thirty years in prison. At his 
own earnest request he was allowed fo inhabit his 
old prison room till the end of his days in 1732. 

In the course of the religious awakening which 
had taken place under the faithful and scriptural 
preaching of Ulstadius, a violent spirit of hostility 
was manifested on the part of the enemies of evan¬ 
gelical religion. To put an end to what was called 
in ridicule Pietism, an act was passed in 1713, and 
in still more stringent terms in 1726, prohibiting, 
under heavy penalties, all private religious meetings 
or conventicles. Under this law, which is still con¬ 
sidered to be in force, a great amount of persecution 
has been perpetrated of late in Sweden. Within 
the last ten years, indeed, by a rigorous application 
of the conventicle law, more than eleven hundred 
persons have been subjected to lines and imprison¬ 
ment. 

Various applications have from time to time been 
made to the government to relax the stringency of 
the laws on the subject of religious meetings. Thus 
a few years ago a petition was presented to the king, 
signed by many friends of religion, praying that “our 
Swedish fellow-citizens might, on the conditions estab¬ 
lished by his majesty for the sister kingdom (Nor¬ 
way), be allowed to form free churches, and appoint 
their own ministers.” Numerous cases have of late 
occurred in which persons were severely fined for 
receiving the Lord’s Supper privately or without 
the intervention of a parish priest, and being unable 
from poverty to pay the fine, they have been sub¬ 
jected to imprisonment on bread aud water. Col¬ 
porteurs are ill-treated, put in irons, and thrown into 
prison, no difference in this respect being made be¬ 
tween Baptists aud Lutherans. The effect of these 
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| persecutions is thus stated by the Rev. Dr. Berg¬ 
man in a letter written in 1856:—“These persecu¬ 
tions against Christians begin to have the same 
effects as when, years ago, in Scotland, the brothers 
Haldane were persecuted. The victims begin to 
suspect tbe doctrines of the Church, and go over 
especially to the Baptists. It is pretty generally 
known in our country that a large number of persons 
in Stockholm are become Baptists, and perform Di- 
viue service secretly, according to the Baptist form 
of worship. But our Church will have to accuse 
herself for whatever may happen. She cannot even 
read ecclesiastical history so as to become wise by 
its perusal. She is blind. It is a judgment upon 
her.” 

It is a melancholy fact that the Swedish clergy 
warmly support the'repressive laws with the view 
of upholding the Established church. The political 
constitution, however, is favourable to religious li¬ 
berty, as is evident from the following enactment, 
which is embodied in the form of government adopt¬ 
ed at the revolution in 1809:—“The king shall not 
force, or cause to be forced, the conscience of any 
one, hut protect every one in the free exercise of his 
religion, its long as he does not hereby disturb the 
peace of society, or occasion public scandal.” This 
clause was passed, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the House of Clergy, but for forty 
years it was suffered to remain in abeyance, and even 
now the judicial courts, as a pretext for sanctioning 
persecution, allege that the enactment of 1809 never 
having been practically put in force, they must fall 
back on the old laws. The feeling in favour of re¬ 
ligious liberty is rapidly gaining ground among all 
classes of the Swedish people. The subject was 
even discussed in the diet of 1853-4, but two of the 
houses having voted for a relaxation of the conven¬ 
ticle laws and two against it, the whole question fell 
to the ground. At the same diet a law was unani¬ 
mously passed declaring any one liable to punish¬ 
ment who, not being a priest, should administer the 
sacraments, and all who should receive them at his 
hands. The subject of religious toleration was re¬ 
sumed in the diet of 1856, and a royal project of 
law was introduced, proposing on the one hand the 
abrogation of the punishment for apostasy, and on 
the other the supersession of all the conventicle acts 
by a new law. After a protracted discussion, ex¬ 
tending to seven sessions, the entire question again 
fell to the ground, not more than two of the four 
houses having agreed on any one point. The op¬ 
ponents of the liberal measures proposed by the king 
consisted of the House of Clergy and the House of 
Peasants. The subject was again discussed by the 
diet, and the result is that banishment for apostasy 
is still the law of Sweden, the proposal to do away 
with it having been lost by only two votes; and the 
conventicle act is modified to a small extent, as fol¬ 
lows:—“The committee propose further, that the 
conventicle act shall be repealed, and no members of 


the Swedish church forbidden to assemble for reli¬ 
gious exercises, provided that special permission be 
obtained for meetings during church hours, and free 
access granted to the clergy, churchwardens, or po¬ 
lice authorities, and that the last-named may dissolve 
any meeting, should they perceive anything unlaw¬ 
ful or disorderly. But if any one, not a clergyman, 
nor entitled, according to the church law, to preach in 
public, stand up in such meetings as a teacher, and 
his address be considered likely to produce division 
in the church or contempt for the public service of 
religion, the church council shall be empowered to 
prohibit his doing so.” This new enactment has 
one advantage, that it relates exclusively to members 
of the Swedish church, and consequently does not 
interfere with the assemblies of Baptists or other 
separatists. 

The church of Sweden is Lutheran in its creed 
and Episcopal in its form of government, having an 
archbishop and eleven bishops. Church and state 
are not oidy united but identified. The king is 
officially styled the Head of the Church, and its 
Supreme Bishop. The intimate connection between 
the church and the secular power is thus described 
by Mr. Luinsden in a Tract lately published:— 
“There are four houses of parliament, to which, 
along with the king, the legislation of the country 
is intrusted.- These four houses are—1, The house 
of nobles, or representatives of the noble families in 
the kingdom; 2, The house of burgesses, containing 
the representatives of the towns; 3, The house of 
peasants, consisting of the representatives of the 
peasant-proprietors, a class now peculiar to Sweden; 
and 4, The house of clergy, consisting of the pre¬ 
lates, and the representatives of the ministers of 
parishes. This last is the only representation which 
the Church enjoys, Rnd yet it is the representation 
not of the Church, but only of her ministers, as one 
of the estates of the realm. As such it has an equal 
share with the other houses in all civil and financial 
legislation, while each of them has an equal voice 
with it in the government of the Church, so that 
the Church lies prostrate beneath civil and secular, 
rather than clerical power. 

“The civil power has left scarcely any single 
corner of the spiritual or ecclesiastical domain ex¬ 
empt from its authoritative interference. For in¬ 
stance, it has constituted the courts which have the 
ordinary administration of church affairs. In each 
diocese there is at least one comislorium, or bishop’s 
court. In the two university seats, Upsala and 
Lund, these consistories consist of the prelates and 
the theological professors. In other cases it consists 
of the bishop, the archdeacon (as he may be called), 
and the teachers of the gymnasium of the Episcopal 
town, all of whom may be, and often are, laymen, 
without any ordination or ecclesiastical character 
whatever. It determines and regulates the whole 
proceedings regarding the appointment of ministers 
to vacant charges. When the right of appointment 
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is iu the hands of a private patron, the people are 
not recogniaed as having any standing whatever. 
There is a numerous class of parishes in which the 
people are admitted to a voice in tiie matter, and 
yet in almost all even of these instances, they are so 
restricted and limited in the exercise of this privi¬ 
lege by martinet law on the one hand, and the royal 
prerogative on the other, that it is practically worth¬ 
less. Again, the same supreme power controls with 
rigid hand the minister’s duties in Ins parish. It 
lays on him an immense amount of varied civil and 
secular business. It furnishes him with a liturgy, 
and rigidly dictates the prayers which he is to offer 
to God iu the name of the congregation. It counts 
him unfit not only to frame a single prayer in the 
ordinary public worship of God, but even to select 
a suitable text from which he may preach to his 
people. It binds him down, year by year, during 
the longest incumbency, to the unchanging series 
of passages which form the ‘gospel’ and 'epistle’ 
for the day, except on four Sabbaths of the year, 
which arc appointed by the Icing, under the name of 
prayer days, to be kept more holily than other Sab¬ 
baths, although even then he is not intrusted with 
the choice of his texts, but has them all prescribed 
for him by royal authority. The principles of the 
Lutheran Church as to discipline are substantially 
the same as those of our own. But these are com¬ 
pletely overborne by civil statutes. Every child 
j must be baptized within eight days after it is born, 
altogether without reference to the moral or religious 
character of the parents. If the parents should re¬ 
fuse to allow the child to be baptized, an action may 
be raised against them before the civil court. Cases 
have recently occurred, in which such actions have 
been raised against parents who profess ‘Baptist’ 
opinions; orders have been given to the police to 
bring the child by force to receivo the ordinance; 
and the parents have, in addition to this violation of 
their natural rights, been subjected to the expenses 
of the legal process. About the age of fourteen or 
fifteen the children are sent to the minister to be 
instructed iu religion, previous to their being ad¬ 
mitted to the communion. On being satisfied with 
their knowledge of religion, the minister 'confirms’ 
them in presence of the congregation. After being 
confirmed they are required by statute to go to the 
Lord's Supper once a-year, whatever be their moral 
character or religious belief, if they would enjoy the 
rights of Swedish citizenship, be admissible as wit¬ 
nesses in a court of justice, be allowed to marry, or 
be privileged to enter on any secular employment. 
A case occurred not long ago, which affords an 
emphatic illustration of this perversion of the solemn 
ordinance into a mere secular test. A policeman 
was produced as a witness before a court of law. 
lie was questioned when lie had last communicated; 
and on its being ascertained that be had not done so 
within the previous twelve months, he was rejected. 
The captain hereupon ordered that all his subordi- 
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nates, in order to qualify themselves for giving evi¬ 
dence during the succeeding twelve months, should 
on a particular day go to the church and receive the 
communion. Nothing except ignorance of Luther’s 
catechism, or some crime which may incur civil 
punishment, is held as preventing a man from access 
to the Lord’s table.- And so thorough is the iden¬ 
tity between church-membership and citizenship, 
that in order to a prisoner’s obtaining his liberation, 
even after the period of his punishment had expired, 
it was necessary, until the Parliament at its recent 
session happily rescinded the law, that he should 
appear before the congregation, make profession of 
his repentance, and be received again into the com¬ 
munion of the Church." 

We further learn the following particulars from 
Dr. Steane, in his recently published notes of a 
tour in Sweden. “ Each parish clergyman must 
keep a correct register of every individual, young 
and old, in his parish, record all the changes 
by removals, deaths, &c., and furnish an annual 
return to the government. lie is also expected 
to see all his parishioners not less frequently 
than once a-year, and a system of domiciliary ex¬ 
amination is maintained, which, wrought by pious 
and zealous men, might be productive of impor¬ 
tant results. The usual course is to divide the parish 
into several districts, find a large room in each, and 
appoint a time for calling together the dwellers iu 
that district. A summons is left at every house, 
and all may bo compelled to come. When as¬ 
sembled, the clerk reads the names, marking such 
as are absent, and the clergyman invites group after 
group to his table, where each is required to read, 
and all are examined as to their knowledge of Luther’s 
Catechism. The exercises frequently extend during 
several hours, and they are closed by an address 
and benediction.” 

The tone both of piety and morality in Sweden is 
deplorably low. The Sabbath is openly desecrated 
both by clergy and laity; and profane swearing 
prevails to a most lamentable extent, even amongst 
professing Christians. Of late, however, a revival 
of religion has taken place in various parts of the 
country. In the northern parishes, indeed, there 
has always prevailed a greater regard for true spiri¬ 
tual religion than in the south. Hence their dis¬ 
satisfaction with the present liturgy and their use 
of the old ritual iu private worship. “As the 
spirit of religious earnestness increased,” says Mr. 
Luinsdeii, “this dissatisfaction became still more 
intense and decided. They applied for permission 
to have the old books used in the churches of their 
parishes. This was refused. They then solicited 
that they might be allowed to have, as pastors in 
separate congregations, regularly ordained ministers 
of the church, who, sympathizing in their views, 
would celebrate public worship according to the old 
hooks — promising themselves to maintain them, in 
addition to paying all the dues as formerly to the 
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but with fields and gardens interposed.” The an¬ 
gels he represents as having a human form, “want¬ 
ing nothing at all which is proper to men, except 
that they are not clothed with a material body.” 
A council of angels he thus describes: “There was 
shown me a magnificent palace, with a temple in its 
inmost part, and in the midst of the temple was a 
table of gold on which lay the Word, and two angels 
stood beside it. About the table were three rows of 
seats; the seats of the first row were covered with 
silk damask of a purple colour; the seats of the 
second row with silk damask of u blue colour; and 
the seats of the third row with white cloth. Below 
the roof, high above the table, there was seen a 
spreading curtain which shone with precious stones, 
from whose lustre there issued forth a bright appear¬ 
ance, as of a rainbow when the firmament is serene 
and clear after a shower. Then suddenly there 
appeared a number of clergy sitting on the seats, all 
clothed in the garments of the sacerdotal office. On 
one side was a wardroft^where stood an angel who 
had the care of it; ana within lay splendid vest¬ 
ments in beautiful order. It was a council convened 
by the Lord.” 

From the date of his extraordinary call, Sweden¬ 
borg renounced all secular pursuits, resigned his offi¬ 
cial situation in connection with the Swedish govern¬ 
ment, and devoted himself wholly to the study of 
the Word of God, and the giving forth to the world 
of such supernatural revelations as were vouchsafed 
to him. The great theological work in which his 
peculiar views were explained at large, was entitled 
1 Arcana Joelestia,’ and appeared in eight quarto 
volumes, containing an exposition of the spiritual 
set"te of the books of Genesis and Exodus. Accord¬ 
ing ;o this new system of scripture interpretation, the 
Sacred Writings have two senses, the natural and 
the spiritual. The natural sense is that which is 
received by other churches; the spiritual sense, 
which Swedenborg believed it to be his mission to 
unfold, is concealed within the natural meaning of 
the words, each word or phrase possessing, in ad (ft** 
tion to its ordinary signification, an inner sense, corre¬ 
sponding with some spiritual truth. Thus the literal 
sense of the Scriptures is made the basis of the spiri¬ 
tual and celestial sense, there being a complete har¬ 
mony and correspondence between the two, which 
Swedenborg alleged to have been lost since the days 
of Job, until it was-revealed to himself by the Lord. 
The existence or absence of the spiritual sense he 
regarded its a certain test of the authenticity of 
Scripture; all those books which cannot be opened 
by this key being rejected by him as imcanonieal. 
Of the Old Testament, accordingly, he received 
twenty-nine books, and rejected the rest; while of 
the New Testament only the four Gospels and the 
book of Revelation were admitted. All the ac¬ 
cepted books can be explained by the spiritual key; : 
and so perfect is this mode of interpretation believed 
to be, that the spiritual sense of a word or phrayj, 
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when once known, can be uniformly applied wherever 
it may occur. So uniform and consistent is tiie 
Swedenborgian “correspondence” between the na¬ 
tural and the spiritual sense of the Bible. 

The doctrine of Correspondences ^vdqph see), 
indeed, is the central idea of Swedenborgs system. 
He applied it not to the Word of God alone, but the 
whole of the creation of God. Everything visible 
lias belonging to it, and corresponding to it, an in¬ 
visible spiritual reality. The history of man is an 
acted parable; the universe a temple covered witli 
hieroglyphics. This close correspondence between 
the visible and the invisible, the natural and the 
spiritual worlds, is a mystery which Swedenborg 
believed himself commissioned to reveal. Matter 
and spirit lie believed to be bound together by an 
eternal law. The universe he considered as repre¬ 
senting man in an image; lie maintained that there 
is a correspondence between the creature and the 
Creator; and thus from the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal forms, and even the planets and atmo¬ 
spheres, is drawn an analogy to the formation of 
man. 

On the fundamental point of the constitution of 
the Godhead, Swedenborg declares that the church 
has been corrupted by the doctrine of three divine 
persons existing from eternity. This lie maintains 
must involve Tritheism, or the conception of three 
several gods, to avoid which he teaches that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are “the three essen¬ 
tials of one God, which make One, like Soul, Body, 
and Operation in man.” In a memoir written by a 
Swedenborgian layman for the 1 History of the Re¬ 
ligious Denominations in the United Stales,’ the 
following explanation is given of the peculiar opin¬ 
ions of the New Jerusalem Church on the subject of 
the Godhead : — “ We say, then, that we know of no 
son of God born from eternity. That title should 
alone be predicated of 'h' VjjuujJhsJtiatiire born in 
time (Luke i. 35), at first properly termed the son 
of Marys U-d.igli afterwards changed. Physiologists 
-inat a man receives bis soul from bis father, 
‘and his body from his mother. As the latter was 
prodq^pd without the intervention of an earthly fa¬ 
ther (Luke i. ftur Lord could have had 

nothing correspondingVnTi a human soul; but was 
animated directly by the Divinity instead. (Mai. iii. 
1; com. Julm ii. 21; Heb. x. 5.) We likewise be¬ 
lieve that the human mind has three several degrees; 
the natural, -serving as the basis of- 1 he other two, 
which are successively-opened, '-lft> body or hu¬ 
manity, including the natural mind, being derived 
from an imperfect mother, partook of her infirmity 
(Job xiv. 4), was subject to temptation (Matt. iv. 1 
.-^^-8, xxii. 18; Heb. iv. 15; com. Jas. i. 13; and 
Exod. xxxiii. 20); and had tendency to sin. It was 
by submitting to temptation in all possible variety, 
and by a successful resistance in every case, that this 
human nature was perfected (Heb. ii. 10, 18), glori¬ 
fied (John xili. 31, 32, xvii. 15, xii. 27, 28; Luke 
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xxiv. 26), or made-divine. This process was rjradu- 

a subversion of the Divine order. Mediation, Inter- 



ah (Luke ii. 40, 52), and any seeming difference be- 

cession, Atonement, Propitiation, are alleged to be 



tween the Father and himself was previous to its 

forms of speech “expressive of the approach which 



completion. Indeed, bis whole life was a combat 

is opened to God, and of the grace communicated 



with an jnfemal influence (Isa. lxiii. 1—9, Ixix. 16, 

from God, by means of 11is humanity.” Sweden- 



17, 20; Jer. xlvi. 5, 10; Ps. xlv. 4—7; John xii. 

borg taught that in the fulness of time Jehovah as- 



31, xvi. 11, xvii. 33; Luke x. 18; Rev. i. 18), in 

sumed human nature to redeem and save mankind, 



which he was progressively victorious, not for him- 

by subjugating the hells and restoring to order the 



self alone, but for man also, on the true principle of 

heavens. Every victory gained by Christ over the 



overcoming evil with good. The tendency of the 

temptations to which he was exposed weakened the 



soul is generally to assimilate the body to itself. 

powers of evil everywhere. This victory of the Sa- 



In his case, when the principles of the infirm liu- 

viour is our victory, in virtue of which we are able, 



inanity, with their corresponding forms, were sttcces- 

believing in him, to resist and vanquish evil. Re- 



sively put off during temptations, divine forms were 

demption Swedenborg believed to be wrought for us 



put on in their stead. The last temptation was the 

only in so far as it is wrought in us; ami that our 



passion of the cross, when the warfare was finished 

sins are forgiven just in proportion as we are re- 



(John xix. 30), and the union between the human 

claimed from them. 



and the divine nature was complete and reciprocal 

In regard to a future state, and the condition of the 



(John xvii. 10, 21). From thenceforth his Divine 

soul after death, the doctrines of Swedenborg differ 



Humanity became the fit residence, the appropriate 

from those of all other churches. They are thus de- 



organ through which the Holy Spirit, or new divine 

cribed by the American layman from whom we have 



influence, operates throughout creation (John vii. 

already quoted:—“When death—which is not in it- 



39, xx. 22). And thereafter all appearance of per- 

self a curse, but a natural stage in the progress of 



sonality separate from the Father is merged in this 

man that terminates his probationary sttjte,—when 



indissoluble union ; or rather, he is the person of the 

death once separates the soul from the material 



Father (lleb. i. 3). His sufferings, which had no 

body, the latter will never be resinned (1 Cor. x'. 



merit as such, and could not satisfy a benevolent 

50; Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Phil. i. 21, 23; Luke xxiii. 



Parent, were not penal, nor substituted , but merely 

43; com. Rev. ii. 7); and the former rises up a 



incidental to his changes of state and his intense anx- 

spiritual body, in a spiritual world, adapted to its 



iety, bordering on despair, during his humiliation, 

new and permanent condition (Luke xvi. 22—24, 



and were endured by him to represent the state of 

ix. 30; 1 Cor. iv. 44; Rev. xxii. 8, 9). Indeed, 



the church at that time, and in all ages, when it re- 

the spirit is the man himself; and most men, being 



jects or falsifies bis truth, and ‘does despite to the 

of mixed character, enter, at death, the intermediate 



spirit of his grace.’ His merit consisted in that ex- 

state, or first receptacle of departed spirits. Here 



ercise of divine power and virtue, whereby he glori- 

dissimulation is not long permitted. The hypocrite 



fled human nature in himself, and healed, restored, 

is stripped of his mask — erring piety is instructed in 



and elevated it into newness of life in his creatures. 

the truth. After abiding for a period sufficient to 



This merit of righteousness is a satisfaction to his 

develop the real state, the individual is advanced 



Father, because it answers the cravings of the di- 

to heaven, or descends to hell, and becomes an ‘art- 



vine love within him. 

gel’ or ‘devil’ accordingly. We know of no other 



“Here, then, is the one God in one person; in 

classes entitled to those names respectively (Judg. 



whom, nevertheless, we acknowledge a trinity; for 

xiii. 6, 10, 11; Dan. ix. 21; Micah xvi. 5; John 



the Father dwells in the Son, and the Holy Spirit 

xx. 12; Rev. xxi. 17, xxii. 8, 9.) We recognize no 



proceeds from Him, as the divine Love dwelb^itr-Tli'e 

other intelligent and rational beings in the universe 



divine Wisdom, and the Spirit of Truth proceeds 

but God, and the human race in perpetual progress 



from it.” 

or descent. We cannot conceive of an hybrid, apo 



The view thus given of the person and work of 

cry pi ml, winged order superior to men; least of all 



Christ is completely at variance with the opinions 

would we ascribegwith Milton, some of the highest 



of all other Christian churches, whether Humanist 

attributes of divinity to the devil 1 The two grand 



or Protestant. The language of Scripture concern- 

divisions of human kind are those which are marked 



ing justification and redemption is invested with a 

by a preponderance of the affections or of the intel- 



meaning altogether different from that which is 

lect. Within these limits the modifications of char- 



usually assigned to them. It is denied, accord- 

acter are innumerable. As many ckisses are formed 



ing to this system, that the Father in his wrath 

in the other life, where like consorts with like. 



condemned the human race, and in his mercy sent 

Here, too, a like distinction is drawn between the 



his Son to bear their curse. It is denied and 

kingdom of the good and the kingdom of the wise. 



declared to be a fundamental error to believe that 

And we are told there are three gradations in each 



the sufferings of Christ on the cross were the re- 

answering to the three degrees of the min'd, 0 r to 



den-.ption of his people. The doctrine of imputed 

those angels whose predominating characteristic is 



righteousness is distinctly denied, and declared to be 

respectively love, wisdom, or simple obedience to 
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what is good and irue. And analogous differences 

at regular intervals during several years, in the 



and grades obtain among the infenials.” 

course of which their number had increased to up- 



The Swedenborgians maintain that there is a last 

wards of thirty. At length, in April 1787, they re- 



judgment both particular and general; the former re- 

solved to form themselves into a .society. Two of 



latingto-an individual of the church, and the latter to 

their number who had been preachers iu connection 



the church consideredcollectively. The last judgment, 

witli the AVesleyan Methodists, offered themselves 



as it relates to an individual, takes place at death; 

as ministers of the new faith. It was necessary, 



the last judgment, as it relates to the church collec- 

however, that some one should be selected to per- 



lively considered, takes place when there is no longer 

form the solemn rite of ordination. Acting on the 



any genuine faith and love in it, whereby it ceases 

precedent recorded in the Acts of the Apostles they 



to be a church. Thus the last judgment of the Jew- 

made use of the lot. The lot fell upon Robert 



ish church took place at the coining of Christ, and 

Hindmarsh, who accordingly ordained the first Swe- 



accordingly he said, “Now is the judgment of this 

denborgian ministers by an appropriate form. 



world, now is the prince of this world cast out.” 

Thus commenced the New Jerusalem Church as a 



The last judgment of the Christian church foretold 

separate Christian body. There is nothing iu the 



by the Lord in the Gospels, and by John in the 

writings of Swedenborg which sanctions any particu- 



Revelations, took place, according to Swedenborg, in 

lar form of church government, but the system, gra- 



A. d. 1757; the former heaven and earth are now 

dually developed itself as the body increased. The 



therefore passed away ; the “New Jerusalem ” men- 

clergy are now divided into the three orders of min- 



tioned in the Apocalypse has come down from hea- 

isters, pastors, and ordaining ministers. The sec- 



ven in the form of the “ New Church and conse- 

ond, in addition to the duties of Lite first, performs 



quently the second advent of the Lord has even now 

others usually indicated by his title, and also admin- 



been realized in a spiritual sense by the exhibition 

isters the Lord’s Supper. The peculiar duty of the 



of llis power and glory in the New Church thus 

third is to institute societies, ordain other ministers, 



established. 

and preside at the meetings of the representative 



In regard to the Church of the New Jerusalem, 

bodies of Lite church. Within a small district this 



Swedenborg says, in his work on True Christian 

is called an association ; within a large, it is termed 


1 

Religion:—“Since the Lord cannot manifest him- 

in England a conference, in America, a convention. 



self in person (to the world), which has just been 

The conference meets annually, composed of minis- 



shown to be impossible, and yet he has foretold that 

ters and laymen ; the proportion of the latter being 



he would come and establish a New Church, which 

determined by the size of the congregations which 



is the New Jerusalem, it follows that he will effect 

they respectively represent. Societies of from twelve 



this by die instrumentality of a man, who is able 

to fifty members send one delegate; those of from 



not only to receive the doctrines of that church in 

fifty to a hundred send two ; and those of upwards 



his understanding, but also to - make them known by 

of a hundred send three. The following articles of 



the press. That the Lord manifested himself before 

faith were drawn up by the annual conference in 



me his servant, that he sent me on this office, and 

England as an exhibition of the chief doctrines held 



afterwards opened the sight of my spirit, and so let 

by the New Jerusalem Church: — 



me into the spiritual world, permitting me to see the 

“1. That Jehovah God, the Creator and Preser- 



heavens and the hells, and also to converse with an- 

ver of heaven and earth, is Love itself, and Wisdom 



gels and spirits; and this now continually for many 

Itself, or Good Itself, and Truth Itself: That lie is 



years, I attest in truth ; and farther, that from the 

One both iu Essence and iu Person, in whom, nev- 



tirst day of my call to this office, I have never re- 

ertheless, is the Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and 



celved anything appertaining to the doctrines of that 

Holy Spirit, which are the essential Divinity, the 



church from any angel, but from the Lord alone, 

Divine Humanity, lind the Divine Proceeding, an- 



whilst 1 was reading the Word.” 

swering to the soul, the body, and the operative 



The uniform declaration of Swedenborg was that 

energy iu man: And that the Lord and Saviour 



his doctrine was revealed from heaven. But he 

Jesus Christ is that God. 



seems to have had no idea of any immediate change 

“ 2. That Jehovah God himself descended from 



in church organization, and accordingly he adhered 

heaven, as Divine Truth, which is the Word, and 



to the Lutheran communion till his death, which 

took upon him Human Nature, for the purpose of 



happened in 1772. llis works, however, were 

removing from man the powers of hell, and restoring 



highly prized by a few friends who survived him, 

to order all tliiugs in the Spiritual world, and all 



not only in his native country, but in Germany and 

things in the Church : That he removed from man 

> 


Britain. In December 1783, a meeting of the ad- 

the powers of hell, by combats against and victories 



rnirers of his writings was called in London by ad- 

over them, iu which consisted the great work of Re- 



vertisement. Five individuals responded to the in- 

demption: That by the same acts, which were his 



vitation, and, wishing to promote the knowledge of 

temptations, the last of which was the passion of 



the doctrines of Swedenborg, they continued their 

the cross, he united, in his Humanity, Divine Truth 



j meetings for the purpose of reading and conversation 

to Divine Good, or Divine Wisdom to Divine Love, 
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and so returned into Ills Divinity in which lie was 
from eternity, together with, and in, his Glorilied 
Humanity; whence he for ever keeps the infernal 
powers in subjection to himself: And that all who 
believe in him, with the understanding, from the 
heart, and live accordingly, will be saved. 

“3. That the sacred Scripture, or Word of God, 
is Divine Truth Itself; containing a Spiritual sense 
heretofore unknown, whence it is divinely inspired 
and holy in every syllable ; as well as a literal sense, 
which is the basis of its spiritual sense, and in which 
Divine Truth is in its fulness, its sanctity, and its 
power: thus that it is accommodated to the appre¬ 
hension both of angels and men : That the spiritual 
and natural senses are united, by correspondences, 
like soul and body, every natural expression and 
image answering to, and including, a spiritual and 
divine idea: And thus that the Word is the medium 
of communication with heaven, and of conjunction 
with the Lord. 

“4. That the government of the Lord’s Divine 
Love and Wisdom is the Divine Providence ; which 
is universal, exercised according to certain fixed 
laws of Order, and extending to the minutest partic¬ 
ulars of the life of all men, both of the good and of 
the evil: That in all its operations it has respect to 
what is infinite and eternal, and makes no account of 
things transitory but as they are subservient to eter¬ 
nal ends; thus, that it mainly consists with man, in 
the connection of things temporal with things eter¬ 
nal ; for that the continual aim of the Lord, by his 
Divine Providence, is to join man to himself, and 
himself to man, (hat he may be able to give him the 
felicities of eternal life: And that the laws of per¬ 
mission are also the laws of the Divine Providence: 
since evil cannot be prevented without destroying 
the nature of man as an accountable agent; and be¬ 
cause, also, it cannot be removed unless it be known, 
and cannot be known unless it appear: Thus, that 
no evil is permitted but to prevent a greater; and all 
is overruled by the Lord’s Divine Providence, for 
the greatest possible good. 

“5. That man is not life, but is only a recipient 
of life from the Lord, who, as he is Love Itself, and 
Wisdom Itself, is also Life Itself; which life is com¬ 
municated by influx to all in the spiritual world, 
whether belonging to heaven or to hell, and to till in 
the natural world ; hut is received differently hv 
every one, according to his quality and consequent 
state of reception. 

“6. That man, during his abode in the world, is, 
as to his spirit, in the midst between heaven and 
hell, ncted upon by influences from both, and thus is 
kept in a state of spiritual equilibrium between good 
and evil; in consequence of which he enjoys free¬ 
will, or freedom of choice, in spiritual things as well 
as in natural, and possesses the capacity of either 
turning himself to the Lord and his kingdom, or 
turning himself away from the Lord, and connecting 
himself with the kingdom of darkness: And that, 

unless man had such freedom of choice, the Word 
would be of no use, the Church would be a mere 
name, man would possess nothing by virtue of which 
he could be conjoined to the Lord, and the cause of 
evil would be chargeable on God himself. 

“ 7. That man at this day is born into evil of all 
kinds, or with tendencies towards it: That, therefore, in 
order to his entering the kingdom of heaven, he must be 
regenerated or created anew ; which great work is ef¬ 
fected in a progressive manner, by the Lord alone, by 
charity and faith as mediums, during man’s co-ope¬ 
ration : That as all men are redeemed, all are capable 
of being regenerated, and consequently saved, every 
one according to his state: And that the regenerated 
man is in communion with the angels of heaven, and 
the unregenerate with the spirits of hell: But that 
no one is condemned for hereditary evil, any further 
than as he makes it his own by actual life; whence 
all who die in infancy are saved, special means being 
provided by the Lord in the other life for that pur¬ 
pose. 

“8. That Repentance is the first beginning of the 
Church in man; and that it consists in a man’s ex¬ 
amining himself, both in regard to his deeds and his 
intentions, in knowing and acknowledging his sins, 
confessing them before the Lord, supplicating him 
for aid, and beginning a new life: That to this end, 
all evils, whether of affection, of thought, or of life, 
are to be abhorred and shunned as sins against God, 
and because they proceed from infernal spirits, who 
in the aggregate are called the Devil and Satan; and 
that good affections, good thoughts, and good actions, 
are to be cherished and performed, because they are 
of God and from God: That these things are to be 
done by man as of himself; nevertheless, under the 
acknowledgment and belief, that it is from the Lord, 
operating in him and by him: That so far as man 
shuns evils as sins, so far they are removed, remitted, 
or forgiven ; so far also he does good, not from him¬ 
self, but from the Lord; and in the same degree he 
loves truth, 1ms faith, and is a spiritual man: And 
that the Decalogue teaches what evils are sins. 

“9. That Charity, Faith, and Good Works are 
unitedly necessary toman’s salvation; since charity 
without faith, is not spiritual but natural; and faith 
without charity, is not living but dead; and both 
charity and faith without good works, are merely 
mental and perishable tilings, because without use 
or fixedness: And that nothing of faith, of eharitv, 
or of good works is of man, but that all is of tlie 
Lord, and all the merit is his alone. 

“10. That Baptism and the Holy Supper are 
sacraments of divine institution, and are to be per¬ 
manently observed; Baptism being an external 
medium of introduction into tlie.Clmrcb, and a sign 
representative of man’s purification and regeneration; 
and the Holy Supper being an external medium, to 
those who receive it worthily, of introduction, as to 
spirit into heaven, and of conjunction with the Lord, 
of which alsb it is a sign and seal. 
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“11. That immediately after death, which is only 
a putting off of the material body, never to be re¬ 
sumed, man rises again in a spiritual or substantial 
body, in which he continues to live to eternity; in 
! heaven, if his ruling affections, and thence his life, 
have been good ; and in hell, if his ruling affections, 
and thence his life, have been evil. 

“ 12. That now is the time of the Second Advent 
of the Lord, which is a coming, not in Person, but 
in the power and glory of his Holy’ Word: That it 
is attended, like his first coming, with the restoration 
to order of all things in the spiritual world, where 
the wonderful divine operation, commonly expected 
under the name of the Last Judgment, has in conse¬ 
quence been performed; and with the preparing of 
l he way for a New Church on the earth,—the first 
Christian Church having spiritually come to its end 
or consummation, through evils of life and errors of 
doctrine, as foretold by the Lord in the Gospels: 
And that this New or Second Christian Church, 
which will be the Crown of all Churches, and will 
stand for ever, is what was representatively seen by 
John, when he beheld the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
descending from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband." 

Of late years the Swedenborgiaus are believed to 
have made numerous additions to their body. In 
1822, at the conference held in Manchester, there 
were eight ministers and thirty-seven lay delegates 
representing twenty-four congregations. At the 
census of 1851, the number of congregations was 
ascertained to be fifty; of which the greater number 
were in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The number of 
churches, however, is alleged by the Swedenborgiaus 
to give a very inadequate idea of the extent to which 
their opinions prevail; numbers connected with other 
churches being understood to agree with them in 
their most prominent doctrines. 

Disciples of Swedenborg are to be found scattered 
throughout almost every part of Christendom; and 
on the continent of Europe, where religious tolera¬ 
tion is but imperfectly enjoyed, they generally remain 
connected with the national churches. The first 
American minister in connection with the body’ was 
ordained in 1798, since which time the societies have 
been making gradual progress. For twenty years 
or more the New Church in the United States was 
• .annually represented in one convention. In a terri¬ 
tory so extended this arrangement was found to be 
inconvenient to many residing at a distance; and 
accordingly there are now three conventions, the 
Eastern, the Middle, and the Western. The first of 
these represents societies; the other two are asso¬ 
ciations botli of societies and individuals, for the 
promotion of general objects. 

Most of the societies both in Europe and America 
use a form of worship, public and private. That 
which was first used in England was a modification 
of the National Church service. They have now a 
special liturgy of their own, and a 'collection of 


hymns and prayers suited to their peculiar views; 
but no particular form or ritual Is considered to be 
binding on each society. • The present American 
service is simple, and consists entirely of selections 
from Scripture, with chaunts and glorifications; but 
some of the societies use hymns and parts of the 
English liturgy in their service. The accredited 
organ of the New Church in Britain is the‘Intel¬ 
lectual Repository,’ published in London; and that 
of the New Church in America is the 1 New Jeru¬ 
salem Magazine,’ published in Boston. The prin¬ 
cipal societies for disseminating the doctrines of the 
New Church in Britain are the “ Swedenborg Print¬ 
ing Society,” established in 1810, and the “ Mission¬ 
ary and Tract Society,” established in 1821. Mis¬ 
sionaries are employed in different parts of England. 
At the last census five churches were represented as 
existing in Scotland belonging to the New Church; 
but the number of adherents amount probably at 
most to a few hundreds. 

SWISS REFORMED CHURCHES. See Hel¬ 
vetic Reformed Churches. 

SYMBOLICAL BOOKS, subordinate standards 
containing in a condensed form the principal doc¬ 
trines believed by particular sections of the Christian 
church. See Creed. 

SYNAGOGUE (from Gr. sunago, to assemble), 
a Jewish place of worship. In its primary meaning 
the word denotes an assembly in general; and hence 
we find the expression in the Book of Revelation, 
“the synagogue of Satan.” Nowhere throughout 
the Sacred Scriptures, however, docs the word occur 
in its restricted meaning; the only recognised places 
for religious worship under the Old Testament being 
the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple. The 
learned are divided in opinion as to the origin of 
Jewish synagogues. Some maintain that these were 
the ordinary places of worship and devotion even 
during the existence of the tabernacle and the first 
temple; while others allege that there were no 
synagogues before the return from the captivity and 
the building of the second temple. This difference 
of opinion is in all probability to be explained by the 
circumstance, that synagogues may have existed even 
at an early period, though under another name. It 
is a common saying among the Jews, that where 
there is no book of the law there can be no syna¬ 
gogue ; and the reason of such a saying is self evi¬ 
dent, because the principal part of the synagogue 
service was the reading of the law. Now many 
passages of the Old Testament show that the copies 
of the law were exceedingly rare before the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity; and the presumption therefore is, 
that synagogues also must have been rare. But 
whether this was the case or not, it is a well-known 
fact that ordinary places of worship were found in 
Judea during the time of the Maccabees; and from 
the days of the Asmonean princes they had increased 
to such an extent in the Holy Land, that, as the 
rabbins inform us, there were 480 in Jerusalem alone. 
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To constitute a congregation among the Jews for 
the celebration of public worship, it is required, ac¬ 
cording to the decisions of the Rabbis, that there be 
at least ten males who have passed the thirteenth 
year of their age. When it has been arranged that 
a synagogue is to be erected, it must be built in the 
most elevated part of the city. No particular form 
is laid down for the outward structure of a synagogue, 
but the walls inside are either wainscotted or white¬ 
washed ; and on them are inscribed suitable texts of 
Scripture. In the middle of the synagogue is the 
desk or pulpit, enclosed with rails, within which may 
be accommodated three or four persons. From this 
place the book of the law, after having been unfolded 
with great solemnity, is read to the people. The 
principal object in the synagogue is a veiled chest, or 
ark, representing the ark of the covenant, in which 
are kept, the manuscripts of the law and other copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures for use in public worship. 
The congregation sit with their faces towards the 
ark, the upper seats being occupied by the rulers 
and rabbis. The seats nearest the ark are generally 
purchased by the rich Jews at a large price. Lamps 
and chandeliers are suspended from the roof of the 
building; and small boxes are placed at or near the 
doors to receive voluntary contributions for the poor. 
During the synagogue service the Jewish women sit 
apart from the men in a latticed gallery, where they 
can hear the service without being seen. The ark 
is placed opposite the door; and each Jew, on enter¬ 
ing, bows towards it, and during prayer looks in that 
direction. 

The days on which the Jews engage in the wor¬ 
ship of the synagogue are Monday, the evening of 
Friday, which is the Jewish Sabbath eve, and Satur¬ 
day, which is the Jewish Sabbath. The Talmud 
asserts it to have been one of the things appointed 
by Ezra, that three days should never be suffered to 
pass without some portion of the law being read in 
the synagogue. The Rabbis affirm that Thursday was 
the day when Moses went up into the mount the 
second lime to pacify God's anger for the golden 
calf, and Monday was the day when he returned, 
therefore Mondays and Thursdays were the days 
appointed. In some places Thursday is a synagogue 
day. The Jewish festivals are also observed pub- 
i liely in the synagogue. The service of the syna¬ 
gogue is conducted three times a-day, morning, 
noon, and night, in accordance with the resolution 
of David, Psalm lv. 17, “ Evening, and morning, 

; and at: noon, will I pray, and cry tdoud; and he 
jj shall hear my voice.” The institution of morning 
prayer is attributed by the Jews to Abraham, as in 
Gen. xix. 27, “ And Abraham gat up early in the 
morning to the place where he stood before the 
Lord;" that of the noon, or rather afternoon prayers 
to Isaac, as in Gen. xxiv. 63, “And Isaac went out 
to meditate in the field at even-tide; and he lifted 
up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the camels were 
coming;” and that of the evening prayer to Jacob, 

1 --- : - =- 

for the rabbins render Gen. xxviii. 11, “He lighted 
upon a certain place, and tarried there all night,” 
as meaning that he prayed there. The hours of 
morning and evening service are nine o’clock 
forenoon and three afternoon of our time, corre¬ 
sponding to the hours of the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice in the ancient temple. Every 
synagogue has a chassan or reader and chanter; one 
or more clerks for the management of pecuniary and 
other matters; and one or more persons whose duly 
it is to clean the place, to trim the lamps, light the 
candles, open and shut the doors, keep the kevs, 
and attend at all times of prayer. There are also 
wardens appointed to manage the general concerns 
of the congregation. 

The government of the synagogue has varied at 
different times. In the days of our Lord each syna¬ 
gogue had three rulers, whose office is thus ex¬ 
plained:—“The office of the three rulers was to de¬ 
cide the differences which arose among the members, 
and to take care that the worship of God was regu¬ 
larly performed. This court of three was invested 
with power to inflict corporeal punishment, such as 
scourging, but could not inflict capital punishment. 
They decided in causes relative to pecuniary mat¬ 
ters, thefts, losses, restitutions, ravishing, enticing, 
admission of proselytes, laying on of hands, and sev¬ 
eral other matters, both of a civil and a religious 
nature. This court of three, in all probability, was 
appointed by the authority of the apostles, therefore 

I’aul chided the Corinthian church, saying,‘Dare 
any of you, having a matter against another, go to 
law before the unjust, and not before tl .whits 1 
Know ye not that saints shall judge angels? How 
much more things which pertain to this life? 1 
speak to your shame. Is it so that there is not 
among you, no, not one, that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren ?’ Besides this court of three, 
there was one principal ruler called the bishop of the 
congregation, or the angel of the church. His office 
was to offer prayevs for the whole congregation, to 
which all answered ntnen ; and to preach, if there 
was no other person present to officiate. The read¬ 
ing of the law was not properly his business; but 
every Sabbath he called out seven from among the 
members of the synagogue, and other days fewer, to 
perform that part of the public service. But lie 
stood by the person who read, in order to see that 
he read correctly, and if he went wrong he inter¬ 
rupted and corrected him. Hence he was dehoihf 
nated an overseer. lie also took particular care 
that all the parts of the holy service should be per- :> 
formed without the least, disorder or indgeen'ey. 

“The manner in which the chief ruler called out to 
read was the following. A priest; was first called, 
then a Levite, if any was present; and afterwards 
any of the congregation, until seven had read. Tra¬ 
dition says that upon the Sabbath the readers were 
seven, upon the day of expiation six, upon holy.days 
five, upon the new moons and the great festivals , 
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four, and upon the second and filth day of every 
week three; and the law was not allowed to be read 
by fewer than three in succession." 

Folding and unfolding the law, bearing it in pro¬ 
cession through the synagogue, elevating it on the 
altar that it may be seen by all the people present, 
reading certain lessons on particular days, and other 
public services, are performed by various Jews at 
different times. Each of these duties it is accounted 
a high honour to perform, and such is the competi¬ 
tion to obtain the privilege, that it is put up to pub¬ 
lic auction, and often purchased at a great price. 
Numerous forms of public prayer, all of them in He¬ 
brew, are prescribed for the worship of the syna¬ 
gogue, as well as for domestic and private use. The 
most solemn and important of these public prayers 
are ctilled Shemoneh Eareh , or the eighteen prayers. 
Another essential part of the daily service is Kiriath 
Shcma, or reading of the Shema, which consists of 
three portions of Scripture. At morning service the 
people first recite many collects privately, after 
which the minister, standing up, repeals the public 
prayers. Then the Chassan with great solemnity 
takes the roll or book of the law out of the ark, and 
lifting it up, shows it to the people, who thereupon 
manifest great joy. The roll is then unfolded, and 
read in seven sections by the same number of read¬ 
ers. The reader recites the original text in Hebrew 
in a low whispering voice, and an interpreter by his 
side translates it aloud to the people. The reading 
of the law is closed with solemn prayer. Besides a 
portion of the law, a passage taken from the pro- 
phefc , |led Ilaphtorah, is also read. Any person 

may read it except a female. After the reading of 
the Ilaphtorah, the officiating minister dismisses the 
congregation with a blessing, unless there be some 
one to preach, in which case the sermon is delivered 
before the close of the service. The afternoon and 
evening services consist wholly of singing and pray¬ 
er, and are much shorter than the morning service. 

Among the Jews the synagogue is called the less¬ 
er sanctuary. It is dedicated by solemn prayer, 
after which it is accounted so sacred, that no one 
may even take shelter in it from the weather. 

SYNAGOGUE (The Great), a remarkable con¬ 
vocation at Jerusalem in the time of Ezra. It con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and twenty eminent tnen, of 
whom Ezra acted as president. Of the number 
were Nehemiah, Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, Abed- 
flfego, Ilaggai, Zachariah, Malachi, Mordecai, and 
. Zerubbabel. This famous assembly determined the 
. question as to the foreign wives referred to in Ezra 
x. 16, 17. and had the power of explaining the law, 
and making 5' hedge to it, or guarding against its 
infringement. They also prepared a canon of the 
Old Testament, and circulated correct manuscripts. 
The Great Synagogue was a special and extraordi- 
narv assembly, which commenced with Ezra, and 
elided with Rabbi Simon, surnamed the Just, who 
died B. C. 293. 
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SYNAXEOS (Domus), house of assembly, a 
name often-applied to Christian churches in the re¬ 
scripts of heathen emperors. 

SYNCEELUS, a high ecclesiastical personage 
anciently in the Greek church, who was the constant 
companion and inspector of a patriarch, and com¬ 
monly destined to be his successor. The office 
afterwards degenerated into a mere dignity or title 
of honour, conferred by the Greek emperor on the 
prelates themselves. 

SYNCRETISTS. See Cai.ixtins. 

SYNECDEMI (Gr. fellow-pilgrims), a name given 
by the Faulicians, in the ninth century, to their 
teachers, because they were all equal in rank, and 
were distinguished from laymen by no rights, prero¬ 
gatives, or insignia. 

SYNERGISTIC CONTROVERSY, a dispute 
which arose in the sixteenth century in regard to 
the question, whether or not there is a synergeia, or 
co-operation, of man with God in the work of con¬ 
version. Luther, in his anxiety to avoid the errors 
of the Romish church, and to maintain the doctrine 
of Paul that we are “justified by faith, without the 
works of the law,” had used language which seemed 
to some minds to convey the impression that good 
works were not indispensable to salvation. To pre¬ 
vent the abuse of this doctrine, Melancthon asserted, 
in his revised Confession of 1535, that good works 
were truly necessary, but in no sense meritorious. 

In opposition to this modified view of the subject, 
Amsdorf maintained that in this way justification by 
mere grace was denied. In the Interim (which 
see) an attempt was made, under the influence of 
Melancthon, to conciliate the Semi-Pelagians of that 
day, by the assertion that in conversion the will of 
man consented and conspired with the grace of God. 
Pfeffinger published a work at Leipsic in favour of 
this Synergistic doctrine, which was publicly opposed 
by Amsdorf. The professors at Wiitemberg took the 
side of Pfeffinger; the professors at Jena, on the 
other hand, led on by Flacius, endeavoured to prove 
that the natural man could never co-operate with 
the Divine influence in the heart, but was always in 
opposition to it. But even at Jena there was a 
party favourable to Synergism, headed by StrigeJius, 
who, for his opinions, was east into prison. At 
length a public disputation was held at Weimar be¬ 
tween Strigelitis and Flacius, in A. D. 1560, respect¬ 
ing the natural power of man to regenerate himself, 
and to do good. In the course of this disputation, 
Flacius had bcen^driven to the extravagant assertion 
that original sin was the very essence or substance 
of man. The greatest part of the Lutheran church j 
condemned this doctrine, judging it to be nearly al¬ 
lied to the opinion of the Manicheans , and thus at¬ 
tention was diverted from the Synergistic contro¬ 
versy, which speedily dropped. See Adiaphorists. 

SYNIA, an ancient Scandinavian goddess, who 
presided over wisdom and prudence. 

SYNOD, an assembly of ecclesiastical persons 
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conveued for the purpose of consulting on mutters of 
religion. Of these there have usually been reckoned 
four kinds: (1.) General, consisting of clerical re¬ 
presentatives from all quarters; (2.) National, con¬ 
sisting of ecclesiastics belonging to one nation ; (3.) 
Provincial, consisting of ecclesiastics connected with 
one province; and (4.) Diocesan, consisting of eccle¬ 
siastics connected with a single diocese. The term 
synod is also applied to a Presbyterian church court, 
composed of ministers and elders from the presb - 
teries within its bounds. Where there is a general 
assembly the synod is subordinate to it. 

SYNOD (Holy), the supreme ecclesiastical court 
of the Russo-GrceJc Church. It was established by 
the Czar Peter in 1723. Its first meeting was held 
in Moscow, and on that occasion it was limited in 
number to twelve; but it was afterwards transferred 
to St. Petersburg; and the number of its members 
is entirely regulated by the Emperor, with the ad¬ 
vice of the imperial procurator. The Holy Synod 
usually consists of two metropolitans, two bishops, 
the chief secular priest of the imperial staff, and the 
following lay members, namely, the procurator or 
attorney, two chief secretaries, five secretaries, and 
a number of clerks. The procurator may at any¬ 
time suspend the execution of the Synod's decisions; 
and if he see cause, he may report any case to the 
Emperor. It belongs to the Holy Synod to decide 
all matters relating to the faith of the church, and 
to superintend the arrangements of ecclesiastical 
affairs; and with this view it requires from each 
diocese a regular half-yearly report of the state of 
the churches and schools. 

SYNOD (Holy Governing), the supreme ec¬ 
clesiastical court of the orthodox Eastern or Greek 
Church. It was established when Greece recovered 
its independence, in imitation of the Holy Synod of 
the Russo-Greek Church. That the church might 
be no longer dependent, upon a patriarch appointed 
by the Sultan of Turkey, an assembly of bishops, 
met at Syra in August 1833, was directed by the 
government to declare that the orthodox Church of 
Greece acknowledged no head but Jesus Christ; that 
the administration of ecclesiastical affairs belonged 
to the king, and was to be carried on under the 

guidance of the sacred canons by a synod of bishops 
permanently appointed, but annually renewed by 
him. The constitution of 1844 recognised the or¬ 
thodox Oriental Church as established by law; re¬ 
quired that the successor to the throne should be a 
member of that church; and while it gave free 
toleration to other forms of worship, it forbade 
efforts to proselytize in their favour. The ecclesi¬ 
astical statute of 1845 made the synod less depen¬ 
dent on the government. It was recognized by the 
patriarch of Constantinople, through the mediation 
of Russia, in 1850, on the condition that its holy oil 
should always be obtained from the mother church; 1 
but it was itself to be chosen by the clergy, and the 
Bishop of Attica was to be its perpetual president. 

SYRIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The origin 
of this church is to be attributed to the different 
Romish missions which have been in operation in 
Syria during the last two and a half centuries; and 
more especially to the mission of the Jesuits to 
Aleppo, which commenced in 1025. The number 
of Christians, however, in Syria at the present day 
owning subjection to Rome is comparatively small. 
Their ecclesiastical chief is called the Patriarch of 
Antioch ; who, in addition to his duties as such, ad¬ 
ministers also the affairs of the patriarchate of Jeru¬ 
salem. Under him there are four bishops, those of 
Nabah and Horns in Syria, and Mosul and Mardin 
in Mesopotamia. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. See Tiiomas (St.), 

(CntilSTIANS OF). 

SYRIAN CHURCH. See Jacobite Church. 

SYltO-ROMAN CHRISTIANS, a class of con¬ 
verts to Rome in Malabar and Travankdr in India. 
They have their own bishops and priests. Their 
forefathers appear to have belonged to the Christians 
of St. Thomas, as they were called; and were gained 
over to the Romish Church by the Portuguese, who 
compelled the churches nearest the coast to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope. The Syro-Roman 
Christians, along with the converts from other tribes 
in the district, are. said to amount to upwards of 
100,000 souls. They are allowed to retain then- 
own language in Divine worship as well as their 1 
own liturgy. They have also a Syriac college. 

r 

TAAROA, a deity worshipped among the South 
Sea. islanders, and especially the Samoans, as the 
creator of all things, and the author of their mercies, 
lie was the first in rank of all the gods. 
TABERNACLE, the moveable place (>f worship 
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made by Moses for the use of the Israelites in their 
journeying* through the wilderness. It was con¬ 
structed according to a Divine pattern shown to 
Moses on the mount. Its figure was an ohloog 
rectangle, thirty cubits long, ten wide, and ten high, 
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which, by Bishop Cumberland’s calculation, makes 
its dimensions filly-live feet long, eighteen wide, and 
eighteen high. The outer enclosure or court was 
one hundred cubits long and fifty wide, surrounded 
by sixty pillars, twenty at each side, and ten at each 
end. These pillars were of shittim-wood, with 
sockets of brass. Near the top of the columns 
silver hooks were fixed, on which the curtain rods 
rested. 

The entrance of the tabernacle, which was on the 
east side, was closed by a curtain of fine linen, em¬ 
broidered in needle-work, in blue, and purple, and 
scarlet. The tabernacle was divided into two parts; 
the first, which occupied nearly two-thirds of the 
whole length, was called the holy place or the first 
tabernacle; the second or inner apartment was called 
the most holy place, or the Holy of Holies. These 
two divisions were separated from each other by a 
wrought curtain or veil. 

The furniture of the court and the tabernacle con¬ 
sisted of the brazen altar of burnt-offering, which 
stood in the middle of the court, facing the entrance. 
Between the altar and the tabernacle was placed a 
large laver of brass, designed for washing and purifi¬ 
cation. Within the tabernacle, in the Holy Place, 
stood a table of shittim-wood, on which was placed 

J the shewbread. The tabernacle had uo windows, 
but was lighted by a large candlestick, or rather 
lampstiek, of pure gold, which stood in the Holy 
Place, having, besides the main stem, six branches, 
at the end of each of which, as well as at the top of 
the mai' stem, there was a lamp fed with olive oil. 
There was also a small altar of incense, which stood 
near the veil. In the Holy of Holies, within the 
veil, stood the ark of the covenant, covered over 
with the purest gold, on the lid of which, called the 
mercy-seat, rested the Shechinah between the cheru¬ 
bim. Into this part of the tabernacle it was not 
lawful for any except the priests to enter. The 
' sacrifices were offered in the outer court; and on 
the great day of atonement the high-priest carried 
l the blood of the victim through the Holy Place 
into the Holy of Holies, where he sprinkled it upon 
and before the mercy-seat. Beside, or more probably 
within the ark of the covenant, were placed a portion 
of the manna which fell in the wilderness, Aaron’s 
rod which budded, and a copy of the book of the 
j law. 

The materials for the construction of the taberna¬ 
cle and its furniture were supplied by the people, 
»ho contributed so liberally that Moses found it ne¬ 
cessary to restrain them. The chief directors of the 
work were Bezaleel, of the tribe of Judah, and Aho- 
liab, of the tribe ofi Dan, who, we are told, were 
filled “ with the Spirtt of God, in wisdom, in under¬ 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship; and to devise curious works, to work 
in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in the cutting 
of stones, to set them, and in carving, of wood, to 
make any manner of cuuuiug work.” Au account 
u. ■ -* ' 

of the setting up and consecrating of the tabernacle 
is given in Exod. xl. A minute account is also 
given in Numb. iv. of the manner in which the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the tabernacle and its furniture were 
carried by the Levites during the removals of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. When they had en¬ 
tered Canaan, the tabernacle was set up at Gilgal, 
where they first encamped. It remained there for 
about seven years, and then was removed to Shiloh, 
a few miles north of Jerusalem. Some lime after 
the death of Eli, it appears to have been fixed at 
Nob, from which place it was carried to Gibeon. 

We have no information in Sacred Scripture what 
became of the tabernacle after the temple was 
built. 

TABERNACLES (Feast of), the last of the 
three great yearly festivals of the Jews. It was di¬ 
vinely instituted in commemoration of the dwelling 
of the Israelites in tabernacles, or tents, during their 
journeyings in the wilderness. This feast, which was 
also observed as a thanksgiving for the harvest, com¬ 
menced on the 15th of the month Tisri,and lasted for 
seven days, the last being the greatest day. During 
the whole time of celebration the people dwelt, in 
arbours made of boughs of trees. On the last day 
they drew water from the pool of Siloam in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and poured it out be¬ 
fore the altar. The mode in which the modern 
Jews observe this feast is thus detailed by Mr. Allen 
in itis 1 Modern Judaism:’ “The first two days of 
this festival, and the last two, are celebrated with 
active and pompous services in the synagogue, and 
the same strict, abstinence from all servile labour as 
the first and last two of the feast of Passover. Par¬ 
ticular prayers and lessons are appointed for the 
whole of the festival; but the five intermediate days 
are kept with less strictness, and the services per¬ 
formed on them differ less from the services on com¬ 
mon working days. Against this feast they provide 
themselves with branches or twigs of citron, palm, 
myrtle, and willows of the brook ; some of which 
they take to the synagogue on each of the first 
seven days, except that which happens to be the 
sabbath, and hold in their hands during the recital of 
certain psalms; the citron in the left hand, the other 
twigs in the right. With their hands thus adorned, 
they march in procession round the altar, once on 
the first day, and once on the second. On each of 
the four succeeding days they perform two of these 
circuitions. The seventh day, which is honoured 
with rather more solemnity than the four preceding 
ones, is called Ilusanna Ilabba, that is, ‘assist with 
great succour:’ ‘being a solemn acclamation used 
in the prayers of this day. They also on this day 
take forth seven of the laws,’ or rather copies of the 
law, ‘from out of the ark, and carry them to the al¬ 
tar.’ To their bundles of boughs they add other 
brandies of willow; ‘and with the reader at their 
hcmj^go seven times round the,altar in remembrance 
of the sabbatical years,' according to some; or, ac- 
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cording to others, in memory of the circumambula- 
tion of tlie walls of Jericho." 

The Feast of Tabernacles is observed by the mo¬ 
dern Jews, not for seven, but for nine days, the 
eighth and ninth being high days, especially the last, 
which, indeed, is accounted a particular festival. 
See Joy of the Law (Festival of the). 

TABLE, the supreme ecclesiastical court of the 
Waldensian Church (which see) in the valleys of 
Piedmont. 

'l'ABORITES, a party of the Hussites (which 
see), which set aside the authority of the church, 
and would admit no other rule than the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. They derived their name from a mountain in 
Bohemia on which they held their meetings. 

TABU, an institution common to all the Polyne¬ 
sian tribes, which solemnly interdicted what was 
esteemed sacred. With places or persons that were 
tabued all intercourse was prohibited. The term 
was used to denote anything sacred or devoted. 
There were tabued or sacred days when it was death 
to be found in a canoe. Pork, bananas, cocoa nuts, 
and certain kinds of fish, were tabued to women, and 
it was death for them to eat these articles of food. 
Another tabu forbade men and women eating toge¬ 
ther, so that a man and his wife must eat separately, 
and have separate ovens for preparing their food. 
Anything of which a man made an idol was a tabu 
to him. Birds, beasts, Hsli, and stones, were objects 
of worship, and whoever made any of these bis god 
they were tabu to him. Articles of food also 
which were employed as offerings to idols, were af¬ 
terwards tabu to the offerer. If a king died, the 
whole district was tabu, and his heir was obliged to 
go to another district. The ariki, or head chief, of 
an island was accounted so sacred, that his house, 
his garments, and everything relating to him, was 
tabu. The late Mr. Hardwick gives the following 
plausible explanation of this peculiar institution:— 

“ I am disposed to think with one who lias bestowed 
considerable pains on this investigation, that the 
tapu-system lmd arisen gradually iu Polynesia, in 
proportion as the theory of religion there prevailing 
was more fully mastered and developed. When the 
many were familiarized with the idea that an atua, 
or divinity, resided in some principal chief or priest, 
it followed that a portion of his spiritual essence was 
communicated of necessity to all the objects he 
might touch. It followed, also,‘that, the spiritual 
essence so communicated to any object was after¬ 
wards more or less retransmitted to anything else 
brought, into contact with it.’ Hence accordingly 
• arbse the duty of protecting aught in which that 
spiritual essence was inherent, or over which its vir¬ 
tue had been temporarily diffused, from every risk 
of being polluted by contact with articles of food; 
since -the act of eating what had touched a tiling 
tapu must carry with it the necessity of eating par¬ 
ticles of the sacred essence of the atua, from which 
• its own sacredness was all derived, iu this way had 

' ' :i. 

been formed the mightiest of political engines for 
exalting the importance of the priest-king of New 

Zealand, for strengthening his iron arm, and thus 
investing him with almost supernatural powers for 
good or for evil.” 

TAC1TA (Lat. silent), an ancient Roman god¬ 
dess, one of the Camenae, whose worship was intro¬ 
duced at Rome by Nttma. 

TAE-KEIII, the fundamental unity of the Chi¬ 
nese literati, the Absolute, or literally the “Great 
Extreme.” Beyond this they allege no human 
thought can soar. Itself incomprehensible, it girdles 
the whole frame of nature, animate and inanimate. 

From it alone, as from the fountain-head of nature, 
issued everything that is. Creation is the periodic 
flowing forth of it. “ The Absolute,” says a Chi¬ 
nese philosopher, 11 is like a stem shooting upwards : 
it is parted into twigs, it puts out leaves and blos¬ 
soms: forth it springs incessantly, until its fruit is 
fully ripe: yet even then the power of reproduction 
never ceases to be latent iu it. The vital juice is 
there; and so the Absolute still works and works 
indefinitely. Nothing hinders or can hinder its ac¬ 
tivity, until the fruits have all been duly ripened, 
and activity gives place to rest.” Tac-Keih, then, 
is identical with Le, the immaterial element of the 
universe. 

TAHAURA, the Polynesian god who is believed 
to preside over fishermen. 

TAIRI, the principal deity of the Sandwich Is¬ 
landers. 

TALAPOINS, priests or friars of the • jAj 

They reside in convents, which are squari 
sures, with a temple in the. middle, round which the 
evils of these friars are placed. There are likewise 
female talapoins, or nuns, who are subject to the 
same regulations as the men, and live in the same 
convents. Besides, there are young talapoins, who 
wait on the old ones, and receive their education 
from them. Each convent is under the direction of 
a superior, whom they call a sancrat Nearly every j 
male inhabitant of Siam enters the priesthood once 
in his life. The monarch also annually, iu the 
month of Asitrha, throws oil' his regal robes, shaves 
his iiead, adopts the yellow sackcloth of a novice, 
and does penance in one of the wihdras , or temples, 
along with all bis court. At the same time, slaves 
are brought to be shaved and initiated, as an act of 
merit in their converter. The residences of the 
Talapoins are much superior to those of the priests 
iu Ceylon and Burmali, having richly carved en¬ 
trances and ornamented roofs. They are obliged to 
remain single, and a breach of chastity,in the case of 
any one of them is punished with defilii. 

TALASSIUS, a deity among the ancient Romans 
who presided over marriage. 

TALLETII, a square vestment which every Jew¬ 
ish male is required to possess, and which is worn 
constantly as an inner garment. It consists of two 
square pieces, generally of woollen, sometimes of 
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silk, joined together at the upper edge by two fillets 
or broad straps, with a space left sufficient for the 
head to pass between them. These fillets rest on 
the shoulders, and the two square pieces hang down, 
one over the back, and the other over the breast. 
From each of the corners hangs a fringe or tassel, 
consisting of eight threads, and tied with live knots. 
The Talleth receives its name of Tsileith from the 
fringes, on which all its sanctity depends. 

liesides the ordinary Talleth, there is a larger one, 
which is required to be worn during the daily morn¬ 
ing prayers, and on some other occasions. It is a 
square piece of cloth, like a shawl, made of white 
sheep or lambs’ wool, sometimes of camels’ hair, and 
bordered with stripes of blue, with a fringe or tassel 
at each corner. The fringe, which is considered as 
peculiarly sacred (see Lace of Blue), is composed 
of wool that has been shorn, not pulled or plucked ; 
and spun by the hand of a Jewess for the express 
purpose of being used in these fringes. The Jews 



for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remem¬ 
ber all the commandments of the Lord, and do them.” 
The larger Talleth, when worn, is thrown loosely 
over all the other garments, and passed over each 
shoulder like a scarf. The square garments with 
fringes are not required to he worn by night, nor is 
it incumbent upon women, servants, or young chil¬ 
dren, to wear such a garment. 

TA T MUD (Ileb. doctrine), a work which is held 
the m timation among the modern Jews, as eon- 
complete system of the Jewish canon and 
civil law. It consists of two parts,—the Mishna, or 
text, and the Gemara, the exposition or commen¬ 
tary. These together form the Talmuds, of which 
there are two, the Jerusalem Talmud, which was 
completed towards the end of the third century in 
Palestine, and the Babylonian Talmud, compiled in 
the schools of Babylon and Persia about A. D. 500. 
The object of the Talmud is to exhibit and expound 
the oral or unwritten law, which the Jews allege 
was first communicated by God to Moses, and from 
him transmitted by tradition from age to age. The 
Mishna was prepared after forty years’ labour by Rab¬ 
bi Judah, president of the sanhedrim and head of the 
school at Tiberias. Various commentaries were writ¬ 
ten upon the Mishna by later rabbins, all of which 
were collected hv Rabbi Jochauan hen Eliezer,head of 
the school at Tiberias, and formed into the Gemara, 
A. t). 290. Another Gemara was commenced by Rabbi 
Asa, who died A. r>. 427, and the work was continued 
and completely other rabbis. Thus there are two 
Talmuds composed, of one and the same Mishna, but 
two different Gemaras. The Jerusalem Talmud con¬ 
tains Rabbi Jochanan’s Gemara; while the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud contains Rabbi Asa’s Gemara. The 
latter is the most highly esteemed by the Jews, and 
is called the Talmud by way of eminence ; whenever 
the other is referred to, it is called the Jerusalem 


Talmud. The Babylonian Talmud extends in some 
editions to twelve folio volumes, and in others to 
thirteen ; while the Jerusalem Talmud is printed in 
one large folio volume. Maimonides, in the twelfth 
century, made tin abridgment of the Talmud, which 
is considered an excellent digest of Jewish law. 
Since the completion of the Talmud, many rabbins j 
have written commentaries upon it, the principal of 
whom is Rabbi Solomon Jarcbi, who, early in the 
twelfth century, wrote so famous a commentary upon 
the Gemara, that he was styled the prince of com¬ 
mentators. See Gemara, Mishna, Oual Law. 

TALMUDISTS, a name given to those rabbins 
who use in their writings the style and language of 
the Talmud. The term is also applied to those nu¬ 
merous Jews who hold the Talmud to be on an equal 
footing in point of authority with the Old Testament 
Scriptures. See Jews (Modern). 

TAMA, a god of surgery among the Polynesians. 

TAMAR, the wife of the patriarch Noah. She 
appears after her death to have been made the god¬ 
dess of child-bearing throughout the postdiluvian 
world. She was worshipped by the Greeks under 
the name of Artemis, and by the Scythians under 
the name of Tomyris. Among the Egyptians, at a 
later period, she was called Lcthon, ami among the 
Romans Latona. * Mr. Osburn tells us that Tamar 
was first made a goddess in a city called Pteuethus, 
which stood somewhat to the eastward of the Cano¬ 
pic Nile. At a very early epoch the frog was made 
her living symbol, and was worshipped soon after as 
a separate goddess, or impersonation of a real god¬ 
dess. Noah and Tamar were made the god and god¬ 
dess of Eilethya, a city of Upper Egypt, and she oc¬ 
casionally appears afterwards as the wife of other 
gods also. 

TAMMUS, the tenth month of the Jewish civil 
year, and the fourth of the sacred year. On the | 
seventeenth day of this month the Jews kept a fast 
in commemoration of the worship of the golden calf. 

TAMMUZ, a heathen idol mentioned in Ezek. 
viii. 14, where the women are represented as weep- | 
ing for Tnmmuz. It is generally supposed that this j 
deity was identical with Adonis (which see), whose 
name indeed is used by the Vulgate version instead I 
of Tatnnmz. 

TANAl'l'ES, an order of Jewish doctors who 
taught the traditions of the Oral Law from the time 
of the Great Synagogue to that of the compilation 
of the Mislma, alter which they Were called Amora- 
jim (which see). At the head 'bf the Tanaites, or 
Traditionists, the Jews are accustomed to place Ez¬ 
ra. whom they represent as having been succeeded 
by Simon the Just. The Jews hold tire Tanaites 
in great veneration as the preservers of their tradi¬ 
tions, and allege them to have been assisted by the 
Batii-Koi. (which see), to have'conversed with an¬ 
gels, and t.o have had power over sorcerers and de¬ 
mons. EasJi Tunaite was permitted to add his own ■_ 
comments to the traditions which had been, handed 
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down from Ezra and the men of the Great Syna¬ 
gogue. Tints the body of traditions was gradually 
enlarged from generation to generation, until, in the 
middle of the second century, it was deemed proper 
to collect them, and commit them to writing. The 
task was committed to Judah the Holy, who, after 
forty years, completed the Minima, or collection of 
traditions. At this period the order of Tanaites 
gave place to the Amorajim. See Doctors (Jew¬ 
ish). 

TANE, an inferior deity among the Polynesians 
who had power to restrain the efl'ects of sorcery. 
He was the tutelary god of Huaheine. 

TANFAIREI, a Polynesian goddess, the spouse 
of Tank (which see). 

TANFANA, an ancient deity mentioned by Taci¬ 
tus as having been worshipped by the Marsi, a 
Saxon tribe who inhabited that part of Germany 
now called Westphalia. This god presided over 
lots, by which almost all affairs of any importance 
were regulated. 

TANGENA, an ordeal administered in Madagas¬ 
car to determine the guilt or innocence of any per¬ 
son suspected of witchcraft or sorcery. It is thus 
performed. The accused is first required to make a 
hearty meal of rice; after which three pieces of the 
skin of a fowl killed for the occasion are swallowed ; 
and then an emetic is administered consisting of the 
Tangena nut. If the three pieces of skin are ejected 
from the stomach, the party is declared innocent, 
and lie is conducted by his friends to his home with 
much pomp and ceremony. If the pieces have not 
been ejected, he is declared guilty, and immediately 
killed with a club, unless he happen to be a slave, 
in which case he is sent to a distant part of the 
country and sold. Sometimes the accused, when 
found guilty, are cast into the underground rice 
granaries, and scalded to death with boiling water. 
The Tangena ordeal is in some cases administered 
to large numbers at the saute lime. 

TAN QUELI N I ANS, the followers of one Tan- 
cliehn or Tauquelin, who, about A. D. 1115, resided 
on the sea-coast of the Netherlands, preached against 
ecclesiastical organizations, collected around himself 
an armed band of men, claimed to be God equal to 
Christ, on account of I he Holy Ghost which he pro¬ 
fessed to have received, held public celebrations in 
honour of his espousals to the Virgin Mary, and 
was finally slain by a priest about A. D. 1124. His 
followers continued after the death of their leader to 
maintain his doctrines, despising the sacraments, 
and refusing to pay tithes to the clergy. The sect 
was at length extinguished by St. Norbert, founder 
of the Premonstratensians. 

TANTALUS, an ancient king of Phrygia, of 
whom it was fabled, that as a punishment for reveal¬ 
ing the secrets of the gods, lie was condemned after 
death to be placed in a lake in the infernal regions 
up to the chin in water, but whenever lie attempted 
to quench his thirst the water withdrew from him. 

Branches laden with fruit also hung over his head, 
but whenever he stretched out his hands to take the 
fruit it eluded his grasp. Hence the English verb 
“ to tantalize,” meaning to disappoint the hopes. 

TANTRAS, sacred writings of the Hindus, which 
are said to have been composed by Shiva, and bear 
the same relation to the votaries of Shim which the 
Puranas do to the votaries of Vishnu. The Saiva 
sects look upon the Tantras as a fifth Veda, and at¬ 
tribute to them equal antiquity and superior autho¬ 
rity. The observances they prescribe have indeed 
in Bengal almost superseded the original ritual. 

The question as to the date of their first composition 
is involved in considerable obscurity, but Professor 

II. II. Wilson thinks that the system in all proba¬ 
bility originated at some period in the early centu¬ 
ries after the Christian era, being founded on the 
previous worship of the female principle, and the 
practices of the Yoga, with the Mantras or mystical 
formulae of the Vedas. Rammohuii Roy alleges, in 
his ‘Apology for Vedauiie Theism,’ that among the 

Tantras there are forged works and passages which 
have been published as if they were genuine, “ with 
the view of introducing new doctrines, new rites, or 
new prescripts of secular law.” Some of the Tan¬ 
tras appear to have been written chiefly in Bengal 
and the eastern districts of Hindustan, being un¬ 
known in the west and south, and the rites they 
teach having there failed'to set aside the ceremonies 
of the Vedas, although they are not without an im¬ 
portant influence upon the belief and pracficof.qf the , , 

people. The Saktas (which see) derive t : -"nese. Jf | 
ciples of their sect and their religious ceremonies 
wholly from the Tantras, and hence they are often 
called Tantrists. 

TAOISTS, a philosophico-religious sect among 
the Chinese founded by Lao-tse, an ardent, imagina¬ 
tive recluse, who is alleged to have been born B. c. 

604, and therefore to have been a cotemporary of 
Confucius, lit the oldest narratives he is repre¬ 
sented simply as a sage, but in course of time his fol¬ 
lowers began to claim for him a supernatural origin. 

Some alleged that he was born before the creation 
of the heavens and the earth ; others, that he pos¬ 
sessed a pure soul which was an emanation from 
heaven. A legendary story has been related of his 
birth as having taken place after his mother had 
borne him seventy-two years, or, according to others, 
eiglity-two, in her womb. At his birth his head was 
covered with hair white as snow, and hence the name 
Lao-tse, which means “ old-man child.” The pro¬ 
pagation of such fabulous traditions naturally led to 
his being regarded as a divine being, an incarnation 
or ava.ar, the great progenitor of the primordial ele¬ 
ments of creation. Stripping the history of Lao Uc, 
however, of the fables with which it has been mixed 
up, the truth appears to be that he was an eminent 
Chinese sage, of retired and austere habits, who de¬ 
voted himself to contemplation and acts of self-denial. 

It has been alleged that, leaving his native country 
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for a time, lie travelled westward into India and Par- 
tliia, and even visited some parts of tlie Roman em¬ 
pire. Crediting this tradition, M. Abel-Remnsat, 
an eminent French savant, attempts to establish 
some strong points of analogy between the doctrines 
of this Chinese philosopher and those of the schools 
of the Grecian philosophers Pythagoras and Plato. 
But, looking at the Taoist system from another 
point of view, M. Pauthier maintains, that in its es¬ 
sential features it is borrowed from Hindustan, being 
to some extent based on the systems of the Sankhya 
and Vedami schools. But whatever may have been 
its origin, it contains some doctrines which have 
excited no small interest among philosophic theolo¬ 
gians. 

The first and fundamental point of Taoism as it is 
developed in the Tao-te-king, or 1 Book of Wisdom 
and Virtue,' respects the nature and attributes of the 
Too. This word is explained by Dr. Morrison as 
denoting primarily “a way," or “the fixed way;” 
and secondarily “ a principle," the principle from 
which heaven, earth, man, and all nature emanates. 
Taking the word in its primary signification, the 
sect has been termed <l The School of the Fixed 
Way." M. Abel-Remnsat considers the Too as 
equivalent to the Logos in its threefold sense of 
sovereign being, reason, and speech. “It is evi¬ 
dently,” lie says, “ the reason of Plato which has ar¬ 
ranged the universe, the universal reason of Zeno, 
Cleauthes, and other Stoics.” Pauthier even goes 
c/i f. o s (o represent the Tao of the Chinese as 
in liir'j. ,1 with the God of Christianity. But such 
extravagant opinions are shown to be utterly un¬ 
founded by a simple reference to the Tao-te-lcing, 
the acknowledged text-book of the sect, in which 
the Tao is declared to be a passive, unintelligent, 
unconscious being, or rather a principle, the seminal 
principle of universal nature. This principle Lao- 
tse seems to have invested with a sort of personality, 
and yet it was fixed and impassible, immaterial and 
invisible. 

Several modern Sinologists, in their anxiety to 
magnify the merits of the Chinese philosopher, re¬ 
present him as not only teaching the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but also the Christian doctrine of a 
Trinity in unity. The idea is founded on a solitary 
passage in the Tao-te-king, which runs in these 
terms:—“You look for the Tao, and you see it not: 
its name is I. You listen for it, and you hear it 
not: its name is Hi. You wish to touch it, and you 
feel it not: its name is Wei. These three are in¬ 
scrutable, and inexpressible by the aid of language; 
we are therefore in the habit of combining them into 
one." The three mystic words in this passage, how¬ 
ever, which are converted by some modern writers 
into a Trinity in unity, are simply descriptive of 
three negative qualities—colourless, voiceless, form-, 
less—which are fitly applied to the Tao, or original 
principle of all things, which forms the centre-point 
of the whole system, and of which it is said, “ The 


Tao produced one; one produced two; two pro¬ 
duced three; three produced all things," 

The moral principles of Taoism are embodied in 
what is often spoken of as the Saint of China, that 
is, the man who has preserved the Tao by wholly 
losing sight of self in his anxiety to do good to all 
creatures. lie possesses three great qualities, which 
Lao-tse claimed as belonging to himself, affection, 
frugality, and humility, forming in their combina¬ 
tion a perfect man. Throughout the whole ethics 
of the system, as developed in the Tao-te-king, there 
is a constant reference to the Tao as the object of 
imitation. A more recent work, however - , is in cir¬ 
culation among the members of the sect, winch loses 
sight of the Tao, and inculcates the practice of vir¬ 
tue upon every man, thafhe may acquire merit, and 
obviate injury to himself and his posterity. In this 
treatise, which is termed the 1 Book of Rewards and 
Punishments,’ there are many excellent moral max¬ 
ims enforced by arguments founded, however, on 
prudential and selfish motives, with the exception 
perhaps of an occasional warning to avoid offending 
the spirits of heaven and earth, who are alleged to 
be affected by every work of man, and are invested 
with power both to punish and reward. 

Whatever may have been the earlier influence of 
Taoism in the first period of its promulgation, for 
many centuries the disciples of this school have 
been generally characterized by a melancholy degra¬ 
dation in moral character. In proof of this we quote 
from the recent work of an American missionary, 
Mr. Culbertson, who thus describes the present con¬ 
dition of the Taoists :—“ They have departed far 
from the simplicity of his philosophy. Although 
they have deified ‘ Eternal Reason,’and profess to 
reverence this abstraction above all things, they are 
now among the grossest idolaters in China. Then- 
idols are very numerous. The most exalted of their 
gods are the ‘Three Pure Ones,’ but the one most 
worshipped by the mass of the people is 1 Yu Hwang 
Shangti,’ or the ‘Pearly Imperial Ruler on High.’ 
This god is very generally worshipped by those 
Chinese who frequent the temples, and his image is 
otten found in the Buddhist, as well as in the Tduist 
temples. There is very little rancour between the 
different sects, because the people generally are wil¬ 
ling to patronize them all; and Buddhist and Titu- 
ist priests very gladly set up each other’s idols in 
their temples, if they can thereby attract worship¬ 
pers, and thus increase their profits. This Tauist 
idol is the god generally referred to by the common 
people when they speak of Shangti, the ‘ Ruler on 
High.' It is this fact that has led so many of the 
missionaries in China to object to the use of this 
term as a designation of the true God. The birth¬ 
day of this idol god is cetebpated with much pomp 
and ceremony. It occurs on the ninth day of the 
first month, during the new year's holidays, and his 
temple is always crowded on that day with numerous 
worshippers.” : ■ 
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The forms of worship ami religious rites of the Tao¬ 
ists bear a great resemblance to those of ihe Chinese 
Budhists. Their priests live in the temples, and are 
supported by the produce of the grounds attached to 
the establishment, by the sale of charms, and by pres¬ 
ents received on funeral and other occasions. Their 
official robes are not so long as those of the Budhist 
priests, and are of a red colour, while those of the 
Budhists are yellow. The Budhist priests shave off 
all the hair from their heads, but the Taoists leave a 
small tuft of hair on the back of the head. There is a 
class of Taoist priests called common or social priests, 
who have families, live in their own houses, and 
dress like other men. These are diviners and magi¬ 
cians. The Taoist priests generally profess to have 
great power over the spirits and demons of the in¬ 
visible world. The head of the sect resides at the 
capital of the province of Iviang-si, and is called 
Tiang Tsien-tse. Like the Lama of Thibet he is 
believed to be immortal; that is, as soon as one dies 
another is appointed in his place, and the spirit of 
the departed is believed to pass into the body of his 
successor. He is believed to have supreme power 
over the spirits of the dead, and to appoint the va¬ 
rious gods to the several districts over which they 
are to preside, and within which they are to be spe¬ 
cially worshipped. The priests of the Taoist sect 
prepare charms and amulets, which are believed to 
secure against noxious influences, and these are in 
great demand among the people. They consist 
merely of small slips of paper, on which enigmatical 
characters are written. These are pasted by the 
people over the doors of their houses, which are 
thus protected from evil spirits. 

From Ur. Medhurst we learn that in some places 
the Taoists have an annual ceremony for the purpose 
of purifying their town or neighbourhood from evil 
spirits. It is thus described:—“On the birth-day 
of the 1 High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens,’ 
they assemble in front of his temple, and there inarch 
barefoot through a tire of burning charcoal. First 
are the chanting of prayers and sprinkling of holy 
water, accompanied by a ringing of little bells, and 
the din of horns. Brandishing swords, and slashing 
the burning coals with them, they frighten the de¬ 
mons. Then, with the priests in advance, and bear¬ 
ing the gods in their arms, they rush, with loud 
shouts of triumph, through the fire. They believe 
that if they have a sincere mind, the fire will not 
hurt them. They are horribly burnt, neverthe¬ 
less, but have so much confidence in the effica¬ 
cy of the ceremony, and are so fully persuaded 
of its necessity, that they willingly submit to the 
pain.” 

TABU. See Tabu. • 

TARGUMS. See'C haldee Paraphrases. 

TARTAR, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Avites, and referred to in 1 Kings xvii. 31. The 
rabbins allege that lie was worshipped under the 
form of an ass, but this is by no means probable. 


In Scripture this god is mentioned in conjunction 
with Nibiiaz (which see). 

TARTARUS, a place mentioned by the later 
Greek poets as being situated in the infernal regions, 
the abode of the spirits of wicked men, where they 
suffer the punishment due to their crimes committed 
on earth. Homer represents it as a subterranean 
region as far below Hades as heaven is above the 
earth. See Hades, Hell. 

TARTARY (Religion of). See Lamaism. 

TA-SUY, the “great year,” a Chinese god who 
presides over the year. The Chinese cycle consists 
of sixty years, and eacli year lias a god specially ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of it. This deity is a kind 
of president continued in office for one year, and his 
turn to rule comes round in sixty years. In the 
festival of Agriculture, which takes [dace annually, 
Ta-suy is carried along in procession, the idol repre¬ 
senting a little boy, and his attire varies from year 
to year. See Agriculture (Festival of). 

TATIANI3TS. Sec Enckatites. 

TATTOOING, a practice followed by the Pagan 
natives of the islands of the South Pacific ocVan, in 
which they mark their bodies with various figures. 
Until a young man is tattooed lie is reckoned as 
still in his minority ; but as soon as lie lms under¬ 
gone the process lie passes into his majority, and 
considers himself entitled to the respect and privi¬ 
leges usually awarded to n person of mature years. 
Tattooing is generally sought for by a youth when 
he has reached sixteen years of age, at which iine 
lie is generally on the outlook for the tail >( r 0 f 
some chief with whom lie may unite. In New Zea¬ 
land the process is rendered much more painful than 
in the oilier Pacific isles, the Operation being per¬ 
formed with a small rough chisel, with which an 
incision was made by a blow witlt a mallet, the 
chisel being first dipped in colouring matter made of 
the root of flax burnt to charcoal and mixed with 
water, the stain of which is indelible. In the other 
islands of the South Sea the process was performed 
in a totally different method. The figures were first 
drawn on the skin with a piece of charcoal. The 
instruments used for perforating the skin were con¬ 
structed of the bones of birds or fishes, fastened with 
fine thread to a small stick. The colouring fluid 
was made of the kernel of the candlerOut baked and 
reduced to charcoal, and then mixed with oil. The 
points of the instrument having been dipped in this 
fluid, and applied to the surface of the body, a blow., 
upon the handle punctured the skin and injected the 
dye. 

TAUMURF, one of the gods of Tahiti, in the 
Soutli Sea Islands. 

TAURII LUDI, sacred games which were insti¬ 
tuted among the ancient Romans in the time of Tar- 
quinius Superbus. A dreadful plague broke out, 
which raged with such severity, that when pregnant 
women were affected, the children died in the womb. 
To propitiate the infernal divinities accordingly, 
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games were instituted along with the sacrifice of 
barren cows, or Taureas. Hence the name which 
these games received. 

TCHU-CHOR, the prayer-mill used by the Budli- 
ist priests in Chinese Tartary. It is constructed in 
two forms. The one is a small wheel with flies 
which move either by wind or water. On these 
flies are written prayers, and the motion of these, 
whether by the draught of a chimney or the current 
of a running stream, is supposed to confer all the 
merit of the recitation of the prayers upon him that 
sets it in motion. The oilier is a huge egg-shaped 
barrel, as large as a puncheon, upon an upright 
spindle, composed of endless sheets of paper pasted 
one over the other, and on each sheet is written a 
different prayer. At the bottom of this pasteboard 
barrel is a cord, which gives a rotatory motion like 
that of a child's whirligig. The Lamas make this 
spin rapidly, and acquire the merit of the repetition 
of all the prayers written on all the papers at every 
revolution of the barrel. The Lamas spend much of 
their time in plying the Tchu-chor by way of inter— 

, ceding for the people; and in return they receive 
from each person a small compensation for their 
trouble. 

TEA SECT, a small sect in China known by the 
name of Tsing-chamun-Keaou, that is, the pure Tea 
Sect; probably from the circumstance that the offer¬ 
ings which they make to the gods are of fine tea. 
Dr. Milne, who has laboured for many years as a 
miss’’ iary in China, ascertained the following par- 
ticuhi regard to this sect: “ On the first and 
fifteeln. of every moon, the votaries of this sect 
burn incense; make offerings of line tea; bow down 
and worship the heiCvens, the earth, the sun, the 
moon, the tire, the water, and their deceased parents. 
They also worship Fo, and the founder of their own 
sect. In receiving proselytes they use bamboo chop¬ 
sticks, and with them touch the eyes, ears, mouth, 
and nose of those that join their sect, commanding 
them to observe the three revertings and the five 
precepts. They affirm that the first progenitor of 
the family of Wang resides in heaven. The world, 
they sav, is governed by three Fos in rotation. 
The reign of Yen-tung-Fo is past; Sheh-lcea-Fo now 
i reigns; and the reign of Me-ltti Fo is yet to come. 
These sectaries allege that this last Fo will descend 
and be born in their family; and that ho will carry 
all that enter the sect, after death, into the regions 
<if the West, to the palace of the immortal Teen, 
where they will be safe from the dangers of war, of 
] water, and of fire." In 1816 one of the heads of 
I this sect was arrested, and in obedience to the imperial 
I order, was cut in small pieces, and his .bead publicly 
exposed on a pole as <i warning to the people. And 
not only was he himself thus inhumanly treated; 

[ his nephew also was delivered over as a slave to the 
Mohammedans; two other relatives were delivered 
over to rite viceroy of Cheelee, to be banished wher¬ 
ever lie should deem proper; the other members of 


bis family were.tnade slaves to government, and bis 
property was confiscated. 

TE DEUM, the title of a celebrated Christian 
hymn long used in the Christian church, and so 
called from its commencing words, “Te Deum lattda- 
mus,” that is, “We praise thee, O God.” Consider¬ 
able doubt exists as to the origin and authorship of 
this hymn. Some have alleged it to have been the 
joint production of Ambrose and Augustine; others 
have assigned it to Ambrose alone, because he is 
well known to have been a writer of hymns for the 
use of the church. The most probable opinion, how¬ 
ever, is that it was composed by Nicelus, bishop of 
Triers, who lived about A. D. 535, and who is said to 
have written it for the use of the Gal I i can church. 

TEEN, a word which in the Chinese language 
means “Heaven,” the visible and invisible heaven. 
It was generally used by the early Roman Catholic 
missionaries to denote the Supreme Being; but to 
render it more evidently descriptive of a person, the 
Inquisition ordered the addition to it of tiie word 
C/too, “ Lord," tints rendering the phrase Tecn-Choo, 
“ Heavenly Lord,” or “ Lord of Heaven," which 
came to be the recognized appellative of God for all 
Romislt converts in the Chinese empire. The Pro¬ 
testant missionaries, on the other band, rejected 
Teen as the designation of the God of the Bible, and 
substituted either Shin or S/tang-te, botii of which 
terms have found zealous advocates, especially since 
1847, when a missionary conference on the subject 
was held at Shaiiglme. 

TELETE, a word which was used among the 
ancient Greeks to signify in general a religious festi¬ 
val, but more particularly a lustration or ceremony 
performed in order to avert some calamity, either 
public or private. It was sometimes used to denote 
baptism in the early Christian church. 

TELLUMO, a male divinity mentioned by the 
later Roman writers, to whom prayers were offered 
in connection with the festival of Tdlus. See next 
article. 

TELLUS, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who personified the earth; and accordingly she was 
also called Terra. She is generally spoken of in 
connection with the infernal deities; and when 
peopile swore by her they stretched their bands 
downwards, as in the case of oaths by the gods of 
the lower regions. A festival called IIordicalia 
(which see), was celebrated annually on the 15th of 
April in honour of Tdlus. 

TEMENOS, a Greek word which, in the Homeric 
age, was used to denote -lahd set apart for tiie sup¬ 
port of some hero or king. Afterwards it came to 
signify laud dedicated to a divinity ; or appropriated 
by the State to the support-of the heathen temples 
and the maintenance of public Worship. At Rome, 
as early as the time of Romulus, there were sacred 
lands, the produce of which was applied to the sup¬ 
port of the temples. The term Temenos was in pro¬ 
cess of time used to denote the laud on which a 
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temple was erected, including all the sacred buildings 
and sacred ground planted with groves which be¬ 
longed to a temple. Pn some cases it was employed 
to signify the temple itself; and hence, in the early 
Greek fathers, we occasionally lind it used for a 
Christian church. 

TEMPLARS (Knights). See Knighthood 
(Ecclesiastical Orders op). 

TEMPLE, a magnificent building erected for re¬ 
ligious worship. The Jews and the most eminent 
among Christian writers recognize not three succes¬ 
sive temples at Jerusalem, as has sometimes been 
alleged, but only two, the first built by Solomon, 
and the second built indeed by Zeruhbabel, but en¬ 
larged and beautified by Herod the Great. The first, 
which is usually known by the name of Solomon’s 
temple, was erected on Mount Moriah, selected by 
David as a suitable and commanding site. We 
' derive from Scripture no precise information as to 
I the size, proportions, and general appearance of the 
building. It appears, however, to have been a vast 
and splendid structure, after the model of the Taber¬ 
nacle which Moses erected in the wilderness accord¬ 
ing to a Divine pattern. King David projected the 
formation of a fixed place for the worship of God, 
and had made preparations and provided materials 
to such an extent before his death, that nothing re¬ 
mained for Solomon but to accomplish the work. 
No sooner, accordingly, did he succeed to his father’s 
| throne than he set about, rearing the temple. The 
j foundation was laid in the second month of the fourth 
year of his reign; and seven years and six months 
were spent in its erection ; the solemn dedication of 
of it having taken place u.C. 996. 

The temple, like the tabernacle, consisted, in the 
main building, of two parts, the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies. This pile was surrounded on each 
side except the entrance by three storeys of small 
rooms, which reached to about half the height of the 
body of the temple; while the east end or front was 
a magnificent portico. The space round the build¬ 
ing was divided into two courts; the inner called the 
“court of the Temple," and sometimes the “court 
of the Priests,” while the outer court was used as a 
kind of storehouse for containing the articles used 
in the service of the temple. Only thirty years had 
elapsed after the completion of this superb edifice, 
when it was plundered of its most precious orna¬ 
ments by Shishak, king of Egypt. Frequently, in 
the course of its subsequent history, was it exposed 
to profanation and pillage, until it was finally de¬ 
stroyed by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar, 
n. C. 484, when the Jews were carried captive dp to 
Babylon. During the seventy years’ captivity, the 
temple on Mount Moriah was a heap of ruins; but 
on the restoration of the Jews to their own land, 
one of their first cares was to rebuild the temple. 
The work was commenced by Zeruhbabel, but in a 
style far inferior to the first temple in architectural 
beauty and elegance. At the ponquest of Syria by 


the Seleucidse, this second temple was profaned by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who commanded the Jewish 
priests to discontinue the daily sacrifice; and to re¬ 
establish Paganism on the ruins of the Jewish faith, 
he erected the temple of Jupiter Olympius on the 
altar of burnt-offering. This continued for the space 
of three years, when Judas Maccabseus, having re¬ 
covered the independence of his country, removed 
the abominations from the temple, and restored the 
purity of the temple worship. 

When the second temple had stood for five hun¬ 
dred years, it began to exhibit symptoms of decay; 
and Herod the Great, to reconcile the Jews to his 
government, undertook to rebuild it. He accord¬ 
ingly devoted nine years to this work; and though, 
in the course of that period, the main structure was 
completed, the Jews continued from time to time to 
enlarge and decorate it, so that in our Saviour's 
days they could say with propriety, “ Forty and six 
years were we in building this temple.” No expense 
was spared in rendering it one of the most mag- 
niiicent structures which had ever been reared by 
the hand of man. It had nine gates, each of which 
was richly studded with gold and silver. Through 
the east gate, called the gate Shushan and the King’s 
gate, entrance was obtained to the outer court, 
which was named the court of the Gentiles, because 
Gentiles were permitted to enter it, but not to ad¬ 
vance any farther. Inside the court of the Gentiles, 
but separated from it by It w stone wall, was the 
court of the Israelites, into whiou aliens or s •? tigers 
were prohibited from entering. Thu .... I, was 
divided into two parts,—the court of the women, in 
which stood the treasury, and the court appropriated 
to the male Israelites. Within the court of the 
Israelites was the court of the Priests, so named 
because none except priests were allowed to enter 
its sacred precincts. Twelve steps led from the 
court of the Priests to the temple, properly so called, 
This sacred structure was divided into three parts— 
the portico, the outer sanctuary, and the Holy of 
Holies. In the portico were deposited the votive 
offerings presented either by Jews or foreigners. In 
the outer sanctuary, into which priests of every de¬ 
gree had ready admission, 6tood the altar of incense, 
and this part of the temple was separated from the 
Holy of Holies by a double veil, through which none 
were allowed to pass except the high-priest, and that 
only once a-year, on the great day of atonement. 

in the time of our blessed Lord, the temple ap¬ 
pears to have excited the admiration and astonish¬ 
ment of his disciples, so that they exclaimed, Mark 
xiii. 1, "Master, see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here." But amid all its splendour and 
magnificence, the doom of the temple was sealed ; j 
for in reply to the exclamation of his disciples, Jesus ' 
declared that the existing generation was not to 
pass away before the mighty edifice should be re- i 
duced to a mass of ruins. And the prediction was 
fulfilled to the very letter. In a.d. 70, the Romans, 
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under Vespasian, laid siege to Jerusalem, and both 

denote a building erected for the worship of the 



the city and the temple were utterly destroyed. An 

gods ; having previously been used exclusively as a 



attempt was afterwards made by the Emperor Julian 

residence for a god. At an early period the temples 



the Apostate, to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem 

of the Greeks were dark and gloomy, without win- 



and restore it to the Jews, but miraculous balls of 

dows, and lighted only from the door, or artificially 



fire are said to have burst from the foundations, and 

by lamps suspended from the ceiling. They were 



compelled the workmen in terror to abandon the 

at first formed of wood. Soon, however, temples 



undertaking. At last, when Jerusalem was con- 

were erected of stone; and architects displayed their 



quered by the Saracens, the Caliph Omar erected a 

skill in forming structures of remarkable beauty and 



splendid mosque on the site where the ancient temple 

magnificence. They were usually of an oblong or a 



stood. 

round form, and generally adorned with columns, 



TEMPLES (Pagan). In the earliest ages sacred 

either in the front alone or on all the four sides. 



worship was in all probability performed in the open 

These elegant edifices were usually lighted from the 



air, under the ample canopy of heaven. But even 

top, and they consisted of three parts,—the vesti- 



then particular spots, such as high mountains and 

bule, the cella, and the hinder part. In the cella 



gloomy forests, were regarded as fit habitations for 

was placed the image or statue of the god, sur- 



the gods. “The oidy sacred structures,” says Mr. 

rounded with a balustrade or railings. The hinder 



Gross, “appropriated to divine worship, of which 

part of the building contained the treasures of the 



some nations could boast, were rude altars made of 

temple. In the earliest times of Roman history 



large, flat stones; while others, like the Celts in 

there seem to have been few or no temples for the 



Britain, had their altars inclosed with circular rows 

worship of their gods, but simply altars, on which 



of upright stones. These inclosures were designated 

sacrifices were offered to gods in the open air. The 



by the terms Caer, C6r, and Cylch, which denote 

Roman temples of later times were built after the 



respectively a circle, and they constituted the first 

model of the Greeks. 



rudiments of temples. The smaller Cor had but otie 

In the early ages of the history of the Scandina- 



row of stones; the larger three concentric rows; 

vian nations, it was forbidden to erect temples, from 



four such rows, it is said, constitute the highest 

the prevalence of the notion that it was offensive to 



number which has heretofore been discovered. It 

the gods to pretend to enclose them within the cir- 



appears that tlireo rows were the usual number, and 

cuit of walls. Accordingly, even at the present day, 



that the top of the stones which composed them was 

there are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 



covered an arc! : rave, ora succession of large, 

in the middle of a plain or upon some little hill, 



flat s ; oncs. embracing and sustaining the whole 

altars, around which they assembled to ofl'er sacri- 



framework of the rude specimen of peristylic arehi- 

fioes and to assist at other religious ceremonies. By 



tecture.” 

degrees, as the northern tribes held intercourse with 



The Egyptians are said to have been the first 

other nations, they began to build temples. The 



who built temples to the gods. Many of the ancient 

most splendid is said to have been that of Upsal 



heathen nations, for example the Persians and Scy- 

in Sweden, which glittered on all sides with gold. 



thians, refused to allow temples to be erected for 

Ilakon, earl of Norway, erected another magni- 



divine worship, holding that the whole universe was 

ficent temple at Droutheim. Iceland had also its 



the residence of the Deity. In the Sacred Scriptures, 

temples, and the chronicles of that country speak 



however, we find frequent mention of idolatrous 

with admiration of two especially, one situated in 



temples. Thus there was a temple of Dagon at 

the north of the island and the other in the south. 



Gaza and another at Ashdod; a temple in honour 

The temples of the northern nations are thus de- 



of Aslitaroth and another of Baal; the temple of 

scribed by Mallet in his ‘ Northern Antiquities— 



Kimmon at Damascus, the temples of Nisroeh and of 

“ A Scandinavian temple was in fact nothing more 



Bel at Babylon, the temples of Chemosh and of 

than a large waoden banqueting-hall, with a small 



Moloch among the Moabites, and the temples in 

recess at one end that formed a kind of sanctuary. 



honour of the golden calf at Bethel and at Dan. 

In winter a fire was kindled on a hearth placed ex- 



What was the structure of these heathen temples 

actly in the centre of the hall, the smoke finding its 



we are not informed ; but in the most ancient Egyp- 

way out through apertures in the roof, which also 



tiau temples, as well as subsequently in the temples 

served for windows, and appear to have been fur- 



of Greece and Borne, there was an inner shrine 

uished with shutters. On the southern side of the 



which was held to be the special residence of the 

hall* opposue the fire hearth, was the ondvegi , or 



Divinity, and which was hidden from the popular 

higfr* seat, a kind of throne raised on steps, and 



gaze by some mysterious curtain. Among the an- 

placed between two wooden columns, called the ond■ 



cient Greeks and Romans, the word templum and-its 

vegissidtir , which were generally carved with Runic 



equivalent iemenos, in their original signification, 

inscriptions, and ornamented with images of Odinic 



simply implied a piece of ground set apart for sacred 

divinities. This was the seat occupied by the chief- 



purposes, more especially for taking the auguries. 

tain, his most distinguished guest being placed on 



4nd it was only at an after period that it came to 

another ondvegi seat, probably not quite so high. 
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and without columns, on the northern side of the 
! hall, the tire blazing between them. The other 
guests, and the retainers and dependents of the chief¬ 
tain, were ranged witli their backs to the wall, on 
benches to the right and left of these ondvegi seats, 
the other side of the tables placed before them being 
unoccupied. The flesh of the sacrificed animals, 
after being boiled in a large kettle over the fire, was 
served up to those rude banqueters, who frequently 
amused themselves by throwing the bones at one 
another, the manner in which they were placed on 
the opposite sides of the hall being very convenient 
for indulging in this elegant pastime. After they 
had finished eating their boiled horse flesh, they 
generally sat swilling their ale out of capacious 
drinking-horns, and listening to the lay of a Skald 
or the tale of a Sagamau.” 

The temples belonging to the different nations of 
modern heathendom are described in the present 
work under the different names which they bear, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to describe them here. 

TENSIO-DAI-DSIN, a goddess who was the 
chief object of worship among the SintOISTS (which 
see) of Japan. She was the supposed progenitor of 
the Dctiri, and the mother of the Japanese nation. 

TEO-TL, the name for God among the ancient 
Mexicans. He was called the Cause of causes and 
the Father of all things. lie was identified with 
I the sun-god, which on this account was designated 
I the Teo-tl. 

TEPHILLIN. See Phylactery. 

TERAPHIM, small idols or images which are 
mentioned in very early times as having been wor¬ 
shipped. They were sometimes worn as amulets or 
charms, and at other times regarded as tutelary. 
These were tlie gods which Rachel carried away' 
front Iter father Laban. In various other cases in 
the Old Testament the word teraphim is used for 
idols or superstitious figures. The; Sept uagint ren¬ 
der the word teraphim by oracles, and some Jewish 
writers allege that they were human heads placed in 
niches, and consulted by way of oracles. AI. Jutieu 
supposes them to have been household gods. 

TERMIN1STIC CONTROVERSY, a dispute 
which arose towards the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury on the question, Whether God lias fixed a ter¬ 
minus gratite, or determinate period in the life of an 
individual, within which lie may repent and find 
favour with his Maker; but after the expiration of 
| which neither of the two is possible. This contro¬ 
versy was carried on at Leipsic between professors 
11 tig and Reiehenberg, the former of whom adopted 
the negative, and the latter the affirmative. Hence 
those who agreed with Reichenberg received the 
name of Terminists. 

TERMINISTS, a name given to the-N ominal¬ 
ists (which see). 

TERRA. See Tellus. .\ . 

TKR8ANCTUS. See Trisagiox. 

I TERTIARIES, a class of monks of' the Frauds- 


can order, who adhered to the third rule prescribed 

by St. Francis for such as wished to connect them¬ 
selves in some sort with his order, and to enjoy the 
benefits of it, and yet were not disposed to forsake 
all worldly business and to relinquish all their pro¬ 
perty. This rule accordingly prescribed only cer¬ 
tain pious observances, but did not prohibit private 
property, marriages, public offices, and worldly occu¬ 
pations. This institution of St. Francis was speedily 
followed by other orders of Romish monks; and 
hence most of the orders of the present day have 
Tertmni. See Franciscans. 

TERTULLIANISTS, a sect which was formed 
in Cartilage in the beginning of tiie tiiird century, 
and professed to follow the doctrines ot the Mon- 
tanists (which see) as developed in the writings of 
Tcrtullian, 'who was a native of Carthage, and a 
presbyter in that city. This sect appears to have 
been still in existence even in the fifth century. 

TERIllIARUIIATAI, a Polynesian deity who 
was supposed to be able to neutralize the evil effects 
of sorcery. 

TEZCATLIPOCA, the chief of the thirteen great¬ 
er gods of the ancient Mexicans. The name denotes 
the “shining mirror,” and on the monuments and in 
the paintings he is often represented as encircled by 
the disc of the sun. Lord Kingsborough, in his ‘An¬ 
tiquities of Mexico,’states that “all the attributes 
and powers which wer- ^ned to Jehovah by the 
Hebrews weiv ’ -td uiv-i- Tezcatlipoca by 

the Me ,t..ns. .1 nelines 

to believe that this dotty as in. } e ileined im¬ 
personation of the generative pow rs vJ*nature, and 
as such his highest type was the sun. A festival in 
his honour was held annually in the m ..th of May, 
when a human being, in the spring of life and of un¬ 
blemished beauty, was sacrificed, and the heart of tiie 
victim, still warm and palpitating, was held up to¬ 
wards i lie sun, then thrown down before the image 
of tiie god while the people bowed in adoration. 

TllARAMIS, the Thunderer, a deity worshipped i 
among the ancient Gauls, corresponding to the Zeus 
of tiie Greeks and Jiq)ltcr of tiie Romans. 

THEATINS, a Romish order of monks which 
was formed in the sixteenth century. Its founder 
was John Peter Caraffa, afterwards pope Paul IV., 
who instituted it, in 1524, at Theate, or Chieli, a 
town in the kingdom of Naples. They were re¬ 
quired to renounce all personal possessions and to 
live on the bounty of the pious; and the duties im¬ 
posed upon' them were, to succour decaying piety, 
to improve the style of preaching, to attend upon 
the sick and dying, and zealously to contend against 
all heretics. There were also some convents ol sa¬ 
cred virgins connected witli this order. 

THE11ET, the tenth month of the sacred and the , 
fuurtl) of the civil year according to the Hebrew 
calendar. 

Til El STS (from Gr. I'/icos, God), those who be¬ 
lieve in the existence of God, in opposition to A the- 
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THEMIS THEOSOPillSTS. 


ists, who deny his existence. Tlie principal argu¬ 
ments by which Thcists support their views have 
been already noticed under the article God. 

THEMIS, the goddess of Justice among the an¬ 
cient Greeks. 

TIIEMISTIANS. See Aom<etjs. 

THEOCRACY, a species of government such as 
that which prevailed among the ancient Jews, in 
which Jehovah, the God of the universe, was recog¬ 
nized as their supreme civil ruler, and his laws as 
the statute-book of the kingdom. 

T11EODOREAN8, a branch of the school of an¬ 
cient G reek philosophy called CYitENAics (which see). 
Theodores taught that the great end of human life 
is to obtain joy and avoid grief; that prudence and 
justice are good, their opposites evil; and that plea¬ 
sure and pain are indifferent. He held that patriot¬ 
ism was not a duty, but that every man ought to 
reckon the world his country. He taught that there 
was nothing really disgraceful in theft, adultery, or 
sacrilege; but that they were branded only by pub¬ 
lic opinion, which was formed only to restrain fools. 
The heaviest charge, however, which was l;u‘d against 
j Theodprus was that of atheism. Diogenes Laertius 
says that “lie did away with all opinions respecting 
the gods;’’ and Cicero repeats tlie charge, calling 
him mi Atheist. Others are of opinion that he only 
denied the existence of those deities which were 
worshipped by the people. 

THEODOSIANS, a sect of dissenters from the 
P >- Jhtrch who separated some years sinco 
, noryans , partly because they neglected 
prayer the articles which they pur- 
/ unbelievers. An early Protestant sect 
beau. _ jame was formed in Russia in 1552 by 
Theodosia. • 13 ' f three monks who came from the 
interior of Muscovy to Yitepsk, a town of Lithua¬ 
nia. These monks condemned idolatrous rites, and 
cast out the images from houses and churches, break¬ 
ing them in pieces, and exhorting the people by 
tlieir addresses and writings to worship God alone, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. The good seed of 
the Word took root and bore fruit at Vilepsk, the 
inhabitants having renounced idolatry, and built a 
church, where the pure word of God was preached 
by Protestant ministers from Lithuania and Poland. 

THEODOTIANS, a name given to the Monak- 
CiiiANS (which see) of the second century, from tlieir 
founderTheodotus, a leather-dresser from Byzantium. 

THEOPA8CIIITES (Gr. Thaos, God, and pas- 
cfio, to suffer), a Christian sect which arose in the 
tilth century, founded by Peter Fullo, bishop of An¬ 
tioch. He introduced into the liturgy a Monophy- 
site formula, which asserted that God had been cru¬ 
cified. This occasioned a dispute, the result of 
which was, that the Western Church rejected the 
objectionable clause, but tlie Eastern Church contin- 
I tied to use it down to modern times without offence, 
because they refer the clause to Christ only, or to 
but one Person in tlie Trinity. 
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THEOPATIIETICS, those mystics who have 
resigned themselves more or less passively to an 
imagined divine manifestation. Among these may 
lie mentioned Tanchehn, who appeared in the twelfth 
century, and announced himself as the residence of 
Deity; Gichtel, who believed himself appointed to 1 
expiate by bis prayers and penance the sins of all 
mankind; and Kulihnami, who traversed Europe, 
the imagined head of the fifth monarchy, summon¬ 
ing kings and nobles to submission. 

THEOPHILANTHROPIST3 (Gr. Lovers of 
God and man), a sect of Deists which appeared in 
France amid the confusion and disorder of the 
first revolution. While the state was indifferent to 
all forms of religion,-and the republican directory 
was afraid of the Christianity which prevailed in the 
church, a felt consciousness of the necessity of some 
religion led many to adopt a form of worship adapted 
to a natural religion. Accordingly, in 179G, a kind 
of catechism or directory for public or social worship 
was published at. Paris, under the title of ‘Manuel 
ties Themitrophiles.’ This breviary, which met with 
acceptance among numbers, was based on the simple 
fundamental articles of a belief in the existence of 
God, and in the immortality of the soul. A congre¬ 
gation for worship on these principles whs formed in 
January 1797, composed of live families. Tlieir 
numbers soon increased, and additional congregations 
were organized, professing this species of natural re¬ 
ligion, which consisted in worshipping God and lov¬ 
ing tlieir fellow-creatures. It was not likely that a 
system of faith which denied all the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of revealed religion would take deep root 
among any class of men, or exercise any permanent 
influence cither over individual minds or society at 
large. Accordingly, no sooner was Christianity re¬ 
stored in France, even in the corrupt form of Roman¬ 
ism, than Tlieophilanthropism lost the slight hold it 
had got over the minds of its believers. The First 
Consul issued a proclamation that this mode of wor¬ 
ship could no longer be tolerated in the nation ; and 
this system of natural religion, in its barest and 
least attractive form, after a brief period of success, 
was wholly discontinued. An attempt was made by 
Lameunais to revive Theophiliuithropism in 1840, 
but it utterly failed. 

THEOSOPHIST&^roin Thaos, God, and sopliia, 
wisdom). This term is usually applied to those 
who, like the Rosicntcinrm, apply religion to prin¬ 
ciples drawn from chemistry and natural science. 
Tlie word was first employed by the school of Por¬ 
phyry to denote those who knew Gbit not by the 
study of theology, but by intuition, the highest wis¬ 
dom. A theosophist, properly speaking, is one who 
speculates upon God and his works, not on the basis 
of reason, but of an inspiration peculiar to himself, 
a supernatural,-.'divine faculty which he has received 
for the purpose. As examples, we might refer to 
.Jacob-Belmien or Emanuel Swedenborg, to the Xeo- 
Platonists of earlier and Schilling of later trine?. 
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THEOTOKOS (Or. mother of God), an epithet 
applied by various Romish writers to the Virgin 
Mary as being the mother of Jesus. See Makio- 
I.ATRY. 

TIIERAPEUTA3 (from Gr. Therapeuo, to heal), 
an ascetic sect similar to the Essenes, which arose in 
the first century after Christ among the Alexandrian 
Jews. The cells of these recluses were pleasantly 
situated on the farther shore of lake Mareotis. Here 
they lived, men and unmarried women, shut up 
singly in their cells, giving themselves up to prayer 
and religious meditation. “The basis of their con¬ 
templations,” says Meander, “was an allegoric in¬ 
terpretation of Scripture, and they had old Tlieo- 
sophic writings, wlticlrserved to guide them in their 
more profound investigations of Scripture, according 
to the principles of the Alexandrian Hermeneutics. 
Bread and water constituted their only diet, and 
, they practised frequent fasting. They ate nothing 
until evening, for, through contempt of the body, 
they were ashamed, so long as sunlight was visible, 
to take sensible nourishment, to acknowledge their 
dependence on tlie world of sense. Many of them 
fasted for three or even six days in succession. 
Every Sabbath they came together, and as the num¬ 
ber seven was particularly sacred with them, they 
held a still more solemn convocation once in every 
seven weeks. They celebrated, on this occasion, a 
simple love-feast, consisting of bread seasoned with 
gait and hyssop; mystic discourses were delivered, 
hymns which had been handed down from old tradi¬ 
tion were sung, and amidst choral music, dances of 
mystic import were kept up laic into the night." 

It has been a favourite idea with some writers 
that the Therapcutw and the Essenes were identical; 
hut it is not improbable that the same principles 
and tendencies may have given rise to two different 
though similar sects at the same period, the one in 
i Palestine and the other in Egypt. 

TllEURGISTS (from Them, God. and ergon, a 
work), those mystics who claim to hold converse 
with the world of spirits, and to have the high 
I power and prerogative of working miracles, not by 
magic, but by supernatural endowment. Among 
these may be mentioned Apollonius of Tyana, Peter 
of Alcantara, and the larg.e company of Romish 
saints. 

THIBET (Religion or). See Damaism. 

THOMAS (Sx.). (Christians of), a body of 
1 Syrian Christian* inhabiting-tlm interior of Malabar 
and Travtiukiir, in the south-western part of Hindu¬ 
stan. Between fifty and sixty churches belong to 
this ancient branch o'F^Christian church, which 
has preserved the Syriac Scriptures in manuscript 
j for many ages, and stood as a church separate from 
the rest of the Christian world, in the midst of the 
surrounding darkness, idolatry, and superstition. '1 he 
tradition among them is that the gospel wasongt- 
„ally planted in Hindustan by the apostle 
who, after labouring for some- time on the Loro- 


maudel coast, was put to death at a place near 
Madras, which still bears the name of St. Thomas’s 
Mount. That Christians existed in India at a very 
early period is plain from the fact that the bishop ol 
India was present and signed his name at the Coun¬ 
cil of Nice, a.d. 325. In the fifth century, a Chris¬ 
tian bishop from Antioch, accompanied by a small 
colony of Syrians, emigrated to Hindustan, and 
settled on the coast of Malabar. Tims a Christian 
church has existed, probably from the time of the 
apostles, in that part of India, which has main¬ 
tained its ground to this day, though exposed to 
frequent and severe persecutions. It still retains 
the liturgy anciently used in the churches of Syria, 
and employs the Syriac language in public worship. 
Portuguese historians inform us that in 1503 there 
were upwards of a hundred Christian churches on 
the coast of Malabar. Romish missionaries suc¬ 
ceeded in prevailing upon not a few, particularly on 
the coast, to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. These are known by the name of Syro- 
Roman Christians (which see). Those churches, 
however, which were situated in the interior refused 
to conform to Rome. These are the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians of Malabar or the Christians of St. Thomas, 
who were first brought to the notice of British 
Christians by the Christian Researches of Dr. Clau¬ 
dius Buchanan, who visited them in 1806. The 
information thus obtained led the Church of England 
Missionary Society to establish among these inter¬ 
esting Christians on extensive tnissioii tils i 

two or three stations, which have noy on t |, e 
years been conducted by a pious and e. ., 8es , 

of agents. A college has been establish. . ui. lYOttll- | 
vain for the instruction of candidates for the ministry 
in connection with the Syrian church, and which has | 
been liberally endowed by the Rani of that country. 

THOMISTS, a philosophico-religious school which j 
arose in the thirteenth century, deriving their name 
from tire celebrated scholastic writer, Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, who was honoured with the title &f the “An¬ 
gelical Doctor.” lie is justly considered as the 
chief of the schoolmen. lie belonged to the Domi¬ 
nican order; while his rival, Diiiis.ScbfH?!', Was a 
Franciscan. Aquinas taught at Paris, Rome, Bo- I 
logna, and Pisa; and died in 1274, on his way to the i 
council of Lyofis. He was canonized by Pope John i 
XXII. in 1323. In discussing the nature of science j 
lie laid down the fundamental principle, that every 
demonstration results from the combination of two 
elements, the empirical and the rational, the one j 
being the matter of the demonstration, and the other 
its productive form, llis opinion on the subject of 
Universals was, that the matter of a universal idea 
exists solely in each individual, while the form is 
obtained by abstracting wliat is peculiar to each 
individual in order to consider wliat is common 
to all. Applying this distinction established by 
Aquinas to his argument for the unity of God, 

Mr. Douglas of Cavers thus presents it in a cou- 
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densed form:—“Whatever constitutes a being, an 
individual, is not communicable to another indi¬ 
vidual, otherwise it would not possess the prin¬ 
ciple of individuation. The properties which con¬ 
stitute Aquinas a man, are common to the kind— 
the properties which constitute him an individual, 
are confined to himself; on the supposition of two 
gods, each is possessed of absolute being, and all 
perfections; but absolute being and all perfections 
constitute the Divine nature,—they are therefore 
identical with it, and by mathematical demonstration 
are identical with each other. Secondly, number 
implies difference; but on the supposition of two 
Deities, they both possess all perfections, therefore 
there is no difference, and of course no number and 
no plurality. Thirdly, in the universe all are parts 
of a whole, co-ordinate and subservient one to an¬ 
other; but things which differ do not assume one 
order unless under one ordainer, for many are more 
easily brought into one order by one than by many. 
One design is the natural result of one mind, but not 
of many minds, except contingently, that is, as far 
as they happen to be at one with each other. But 
since that which is original is absolute and neces¬ 
sarily existent, and nowise contingent, it follows 
that the Original Cause which reduced all things 
under one order should itself be one; and this first 
and single cause is God." In regard to the theory 
of the universe, Aquinas considered nature as a re¬ 
presentative of that which is in God, as a mirror of 
"Nr f jssence. He maintained that all crea- 

emp!rt>p,ftl R11( ] irrational, are as creatures the 
rep. h' jn of the Trinity in the way of vestige, 
that is, rati' v attesting the action of the cause with¬ 
out reproducing its form. 

Thomas Aquinas endeavoured to prove that the 
doctrines of Christianity may be apprehended, on the 
one hand, by reason, but, on the other, are above 
reason, and yet do not contradict it. He also sought, 
to demonstrate that man does not know God by 
himself, but in his relation to the creature; while 
Scotus taught the opposite doctrine. On this point 
a keen tuanment was carried on between the Thom- 
ists and the iSoolists, by which it was at length de- 
I cided, that man may know the nature of God, but 
not so thoroughly that no part of his nature should . 
be concealed from man. On the subject of the ex¬ 
istence of evil, Aquinas regarded evil as the absence 
of good, and as forming a necessary part of the finite 
world, retaining, however, the difference between 
moral evil and physical evil; and holding with 
Augustine that the idea of evil belongs more pro¬ 
perly to the evil of guilt than to the evil of punish; 
tnent. He taught that the power of Satan has been 
especially limited since the appearance of Christ. 

On the nature of man Aquinas drew a distinction 
between the sensitive soul and the intellectual soul; 
the former being, in his view, propagated in a phy¬ 
sical maimer as allied to the physical, while the 
latter is created by God, and is alone immortal. 


He believed man to have been created in the full 
possession of the Divine righteousness, and not de¬ 
prived of it till after the fall. He held the doctrine 
of the substitution of Christ, in the sense that Christ 
had endured in his body all the sufferings which men 
have to endure in their reputation, worldly posses¬ 
sions, body and soul; but that in his soul he pos¬ 
sessed the uninterrupted enjoyment of blessedness. 

In common with Anselm and Peter Lombard, he 
endeavoured to retain Augustine’s doctrine of an 
unconditional election, though with some limitations. 
Thus he taught that God wills that all men should 
be saved antecedently, but not consequently. lie 
understood by justification, not only the acquittal of 
the sinner, but also the infusion of Divine grace 
front the hand of God, which takes place at the 
same time with justification. He pointed out three 
ways in which a man could ascertain whether he 
was a subject of Divine grace or not. (1.) Bv 
direct revelation on the part of God — a mode which 
is very rare, and only given to some by special priv¬ 
ilege. (2.) By the man's own spiritual conscious¬ 
ness; and (3.) By certain indications. The two last 
were in his opinion uncertain; but the notion of the 
uncertainty of man being in a state of grace, Luther 
denounced as a dangerous and sophistical doctrine. 

Aquinas spoke of faith as a virtue, though he con¬ 
sidered it as the highest of all the virtues. The 
distinction which he drew between a counsel and a 
precept gave rise to the Romish doctrine of superero¬ 
gation ; and his distinction of the different degrees 
of worship into Latvia, Dulia, and Hyperdulia, has 
been the source of much of the idolatry of the Church 
of Rome. This eminent schoolman gave origin also 
to the Romish notions as to the physical efficacy of 
the sacraments in communicating grace, and the kin¬ 
dred dogma of baptismal regeneration. In the admin¬ 
istration of baptism he preferred immersion, as being 
the more ancient custom, because it reminded Chris¬ 
tians of the burial of Christ, but he did not think it 
absolutely necessary. On the subject of the Eucha¬ 
rist, Aquinas maintained that Christ is wholly and 
undividedly in every particle of the host. In the 
same way the consecrated wine remains the blood of 
Christ ns long as it does not cease to be wine, though 
• other liquids may be added. In maintaining Trau- 
substantiation, he held that the elements are, pro¬ 
perly speaking, changed only into the body and 
blood of Christ, but Ilia soul is-united to his body, 
and his divine nature to'his soul. He held that the 
cup should be reserved exclusively for the clergy. 

He taught that penance is a sacrament,, the outward 
infliction.being a sign- of trfe'ui ward penitence. The 
matter of penance js tire sin which is to be removed; 
the form consists iff the words.of the priest, “I ab¬ 
solve thee.” Iq the 'writings of Thomas Aquinas 
occur 60 tne curious speculations as to the resurrec- I 
tion-body, which he alleges will be exceedingly deli- 
cate-ifud ethereal; nevertheless it will be tangible, 
as the body of Christ could be touched after the re- 
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surrection. lie asserted tliat the final judgment will 
take place mentally, because the verbal trial and 
defence of each individual will require too much 
time. He taught the doctrine of purgatory, not 
for all men, but only those who require it. The 
truly pious go at once to heaven; the decidedly 
wicked go at once to hell. The Limbus infantum 
he held as distinguished from t ha Limbus pat-rum in 
regard to the quality of reward or punishment, be¬ 
cause children who die without baptism have not 
that hope of eternal salvation which the Fathers had 
prior to the manifestation of Christ. He believed 
that for the righteous were reserved different endow¬ 
ments of blessedness in heaven. In addition to the 
golden crown which is given to all the blessed, there 
are particular aureolse for martyrs and saints, for 
monks and nuns. The future torments of the 
wicked, he alleged, would consist in useless repen¬ 
tance. They can neither change for the better nor 
for the worse. They hate God, and curse the state 
of the blessed. But the latter are not disturbed in 
the enjoyment of their happiness by feelings of com¬ 
passion for the lost. 

The followers of Thomas Aquinas were ranged 
[ into a body in opposition to the Scotists , chiefly on 
the question whether the sacraments confer grace 
morally or physically. Dens and other Romish di¬ 
vines hold with the Thomists that grace is conferred 
physically by the sacraments. It was in the four¬ 
teenth century that the two hostile sects first en¬ 
gaged in angry controversy. The Dominicans 
joined the Thomuts and the Franciscans the Scotists, 
and warm contentions ensued which divide Romish 
divines even at the present day. The chief points 
of difference regard the nature and extent of original 
| sin, the measure of Divine grace necessary to a 
man’s salvation, and some subjects of minor interest. 

T1IOR, the second principal god of the ancient 
Scandinavians. The Edda calls him the most val¬ 
iant of the sons of Odin. He was considered as the 
defender and avenger of the gods. He always car¬ 
ried a mallet, which he grasped with gauntlets of 
iron, ami besides lie wore a girdle, which had the 
virtue to renew his strength as often as was needful. 
With these formidable weapons he overthrew the 
monsters and giants who were the enemies ».f the 
gods, in the temple at Upsal, Thor stood at the 
left hand of Odin, with a crown upon his head, a 
sceptre in one hand, and his mallet in the other. It. 
lias been alleged that human sacrifices were offered 
in honour of this god. The Norwegians and Ice¬ 
landers appear to have been more devoted to tlie 
worship of Thor than the Danes and Swedes; the 
former looking upon him as the Almighty God, 
while the latter assigned'that title to Odin. Indeed 
the question is still undecided whether Odin or Thor 
is entitled to occupy the highest place in the Scan- 
I dinaviau pantheon. 

THOTII. one of the gods.of the 'ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, who was believed to preside over letters, 


speech, and writing. It was the special office of 
this deity to judge in the place of the dead the 
words which men had spoken upon the earth. He 
was worshipped as the god of writing by the Phoe¬ 
nicians, the Scythians, Germans, Gauls, and other 
ancient nations, lie was first worshipped in Egypt 
in a city on the western verge of the Delta, called 
by the Greeks the lesser Ileruiopolis. The symbol 
of Thoth was the Ibis; and bis festival was cele¬ 
brated on the first day of the first moon in the year. 
From the beginning lie was the god of the moon. 
Thotli, as we learn from Mr. Osbuni, is the first 
god whose human image is known to be depicted on 
the monuments of Egypt. lie appears as an ibis- 
headed man. 

THUGS, a Hindu sect scattered throughout In¬ 
dia whose profession it is to get their food by mur¬ 
der. They owe their origin and laws to the bloody 
goddess Kali , who, they allege, authorizes and com¬ 
mands them to become murderers and plunderers. 
They are called not only by the name of Thugs but 
also by that of Phansiagars, the instrument which 
they use when they murder people being a pluuisi, 
or noose, which they throw over the necks of those 
whom they intend to plunder, and strangle them. 
The Thugs are composed of all castes. They chiefly 
murder travellers; and when they have selected a 
victim they will pursue him sometimes for weeks 
until they find a favourable opportunity for effect¬ 
ing their object. This being got, one casts the 
noose over his head, and immediately i ^KAt as 
firmly as possible; and another strikes ' ,<n on the 
joints of the knees as he rises, and thus cataes Iv.-m 
to fall backwards. After he has fallen, they kick 
him on I lie temples until he dies; after which they 
mangle the body and bury it. A portion of the 
plunder which they obtain on such occasions is pre¬ 
sented to their patron goddess Kali. “Intense de¬ 
votion to Kali,” says Dr. Duff, “ is the mysterious 
link that unites them in a bond of brot^rhood that 
is indissoluble; and with a secrecy which for genera¬ 
tions has eluded the efforts of successive governments 
to detect them. It is under her special auspices 
that all their sanguinary depredations have been 
planned, prosecuted, and carried into execution. It 
is the thorough incorporation of a feeling of assurance 
in her aid with the entire framework of their mental 
and moral being, tlmt litis imparted to their union all 
its strength and all its terror. In their sense of the 
term, they are of all men the most superstitiously 
exact, the most devoutly religious in the performance 
of divine worship. In honour of their guardian deity, 
Ihere is a temple dedicated at Biudachul, near Mir- 
zapur, to the north of Bengal. There, religious cere¬ 
monies arc constantly performed; and thousands of 
animals offered in sacrifice. AVIien a hand of these j 
leagued murderers, whose individuality and union 
have for ages been preserved in integrity, resolve to 
issue forth on their worse than marauding expedi¬ 
tion, deliberately intent on imbruing their hands in 
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the blood of their fellows, they first betake them¬ 
selves to the temple of the goddess; present their 
prayers and supplications and offerings there; and 
vow, in the event of success, to consecrate to her 
service a large proportion of the booty. Should 
they not succeed—should they even he seized, con¬ 
victed, and condemned to die,—their confidence in 
Kali does not waver; their faith does not stagger. 
They exonerate the goddess from all blame. They 
ascribe the cause of failure wholly to themselves. 
They assume all the guilt of having neylccted some 
of the divinely prescribed forms. And they laugh 
to scorn the idea that any evil could possibly have 
befallen them, had they been faithful in the obser¬ 
vance of all the divinely appointed rules of their 
sanguinary craft." 

TIIUMMIM. See Urim and Tihjmmim. 

THUNDERING LEGION (The). See Legion 
(The Thundering). 

THURIF1CATI (Lat. Thus, incense, and facio, 
to make); a term used to denote those Christians in 
earl}' times who had been tempted, in order to avoid 
persecution, to offer incense to the idols. See 
Lapsed Christians. 

TIRAS, Budhist temples in Japan. They are 
usually built on rising grounds, and constructed of 
the best cedars and firs, and adorned within with 
many carved images. In the middle of the temple 
stands an altar with one or more gilt idols upon it, 
and a beautiful candlestick with perfumed candles 
oi* ig before it. Ka?mpfer says: “The whole 
empire is full of these temples, and their priests are 
without number. Only in and about Miako they 
count 3,893 temples, and 37,093 Siulcku, or priests 
to attend them." 

TISUr, the seventh mouth of the Jewish ecclesi¬ 
astical year and the first of the civil. 

TITHES. In the Mosaic law the Jews wore com¬ 
manded, each man to dedicate the teath of his pos¬ 
sessions to the twofold purpose of maintaining public 
worship and providing for the poor. From very 
early times indeed, long before the. days of Mns^s, 
find tliis practice existing. Thus we are told in 
Gen. xiv. 20 that Abraham paid Melchisedec, 
king and priest of Salem, tithes of the snails which 
he had taken in battle; and again, in Gelt, xxviii. 
24, we read that Jacob vowed to dedicate to the 
service of the Lord the tenth or tithe of till that lie 
might gain in Mesopotamia. Moses lavs down re¬ 
gulations in regard to the payment of three different 
| kinds of tithes. (1.) Ecclesiastical tithes ; (2.) Fes¬ 
tival tithes; and (3.) Tithes for the poor. The ec- 
! clesiastieal tithes consisted of the tenth part of all 
the seed of the land, and of the fruit trees. These 
tithes were given to the Levites for their mainte¬ 
nance, and the Levites again gave a tenth of their 
tithes to the priests. It was allowed, however, to 
redeem the ecclesiastical tithes for money, provided 
an additional payment was made of the value of the 
fifth part to the original tithe. Out of the nine 


parts remaining after the ecclesiastical tithe was 
paid, a second tithe was to be carried up to Jerusa¬ 
lem yearly, and there consumed by him and his 
household before the Lord in a solemn festival. 
This tithe also could be commuted into, money. 
Every third year this second or festival tithe, instead 
of being carried up to Jerusalem, was to be employed 
in charitable purposes; and, being given to the poor, 
it was called the consummation of tithes. 

Thus the payment of tithes was a Divine institu¬ 
tion, and to neglect it was to rob God. Thus, in 
Mai. iii. 8, 9, “ Will a man rob God ? yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed 
thee ? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with 
a curse: for ye have robbed mu, even this whole 
nation.” While our blessed Lord was upon the 
earth, he sanctioned the payment of these ecclesias¬ 
tical dues, and even performed a miracle to pay the 
temple tax. Nor were tithes confined to the Jews 
only ; among the ancient heathen nations a similar 
custom prevailed. The Greeks and Romans were 
wont to devote a tenth of their substance to the 
gods, and a tenth of the spoils of war to Jupiter, 
Mars, or Hercules. The Persians were also accus¬ 
tomed to give a tenth of the spoils to their gods. 
The analogy between Christian ministers and the 
Jewish priesthood led the former to claim the tithes 
and first-fruits, of iGiich we find mention before the 
time of Constantine. In the Greek and Oriental 
churches tithes began to be claimed at an earlier pe¬ 
riod titan in the Latin church. The Apostolical 
Constitutions indeed mention tithes as being well 
known. 

According to Blackstone, the payment of tithes in 
England was cotemporary with the first preaching 
of Christianity by Augustine in the sixth century; 
but the first recorded statute on the subject is the 
decree of a synod in A. D. 786, which enjoins the 
payment of "tithes. Charlemagne established them 
in France, A. d. 788, and divided them into four 
parts, one for the support of church buildings, ano¬ 
ther for the poor, a third for the bishop, and a fourth 
for tlie parochial clergy.- Though the Jewish law is 
long since abrogated, the Jews still adhere to tlie 
practice in many cases of devoting a tenth part of 
their income to tile poor. 

TITLE, a term used in England to denote a pre¬ 
sentation to some vacant ecclesiastical benefice, or a 
certificate of suclt presentation required' by bishops 
from those who apply to them for ordination. If a 
bishop ordain any one.without sufficient title, lie 
rtuist keep and maintain tlie person' whom lie so 
ordains witli all tilings necessary until he can prefer 
him to some ecclesiastical living, upon pain of sus¬ 
pension from giving orders for the space of one year. 

TOMB8. From the most remote antiquity we 
find peculiar importance and sacredness attached to 
tlie resting places of the dead. In the book of 
Genesis a detailed account is given of tlie purchase 
of a burying .place by Abraham from tlie sous of 
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Hetli. When Jacob was on his death-bed, he called 
In's son Joseph, and said to him, Gen. xlvii. 29, “ If 
now I have found grace in thy sight, put, I pray thee, 
thy hand under my thigh, and deal kindly and truly 
with me; bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt.” 
Under the influence of the same feeling, Gen. 1. 25, 
“Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, 
saying, God will surely visit you, and ye shall 
carry up my bones from hence." In ancient 
Greece the preservation of tombs was considered 
one of the first duties. When the archons or 
rulers of Athens were about to enter upon office, 
they were specially asked whether they bad kept in 
repair the tombs of their ancestors. The most an¬ 
cient tombs consisted of ipugi'al or rudely excavated 
caverns; and the primiflvt? monuments were mounds 
of earth or heaps of stones piled upon the grave. 
Abraham’s burying place was the cave of Machpelah. 
Herodotus, describing the tombs of the ancient Scy¬ 
thians, mentions, that when a king or chief died, a 
large square excavation was made in the earth, within 
which the body was deposited, with weapons, uten¬ 
sils, and sacrifices. The whole was covered over 
with earth. Similar tumuli are found throughout, 
almost every country in the world. In England 
they are usually termed Barrows. Then there are 
the rough-hewn memorial stones or cromlechs of the 
northern hordes. Excavated tombs abound in those 
Eastern countries where rocky hills and mountains 
encourage their formation. Some of them are de¬ 
scribed by travellers as hewn in the firm rock, and 
branching into chambers, passages, and cells. The 
general description of an Egyptian tomb is as fol¬ 
lows: — A long square passage leads to a staircase, 
sometimes with a gallery on *8011 side, and other 
chambers, and terminating in a large hall, in or be¬ 
neath which the remains were deposited. Sir. J. G. 
Wilkinson tells us that one of the Theban tombs, 
appropriated to a distinguished priest, has an area 
altogether of nearly 24,000 square feet. These tombs 
are profusely decorated with frescoes, affording a 
picture history of their ancient manners and customs, 
with a view of their mythology. Ezekiel, in charg¬ 
ing the Hebrews with borrowing idolatry from 
Egypt, gives a representation of one of their tombs, 
viii. 8 — 10, “ Then said lie unto me, Son of man, dig 
now in the wall: and, when I had digged in the wall, 
behold a door. And he said unto me, Go in, and 
behold the wicked abominations that they do here. 
So I went in and saw; and behold every form of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and all the 
idols of the house of Israel pourtrayed upon the wall 
round about.” The pyramids were probably de¬ 
signed, along with other purposes, to serve as royal 
tombs. The tumuli of Etruria again, as described 
by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, are of conical form, and 
surrounded by masonry. Eastern tombs being often 
excavated in the sides of perpendicular rocks, have 
usually entrances or porticoes sculptured in the solid 
stone. Beautiful specimens are found in Lycia, in 


Asia Minor. The ancient Roman tombs usually 
consisted of a square building containing a small 
chamber, in which were deposited the cinerary urns. 
There is a curious peculiarity in the Chinese tombs, 
that their form usually resembles the Greek letter 
omega, the symbol of the ending. The Turkish 
graves are usually covered with large rounded stones. 
At the ends tall stones are placed, which taper down¬ 
ward. That at the head is surmounted by a sculp¬ 
tured turban, such as the deceased wore. The inner 
surfaces of the gravestones are covered with inscrip¬ 
tions in high relief, the letters of which are generally 
painted with vivid colours, and resplendent with 
gilding. The Anglo-Saxon tombs were very costly 
and magnificent. After the Conquest, the practice 
was introduced into England of placing stone coffin lids 
with or without effigies under low arches. In the 
thirteenth century the flat grave-stone was employed 
on a level with the floor. At a later period tomb¬ 
stones were raised above the ground, and effigies, 
either in marble or metal, were frequently stretched 
upon altar-tombs. These were succeeded by erect 
tomb-stones, having inscriptions upon them, contain¬ 
ing the name, age, and excellencies of the deceased. 

TONSURE, a practice which is followed in the 
Church of Rome, of shaving the crown of the head 
as a preparation for orders; and the higher the de¬ 
gree of priesthood, the larger the tonsure that is re¬ 
quired. It was not made requisite before the fifth 
or sixth century. The first of the early Christiijn, 
writers who speaks of it is Optatus, and ho rep las 
it in the case of the Donatisls, who observed it. 
“Show," says he, “where it is commanded you to 
shave the heads of priests ; whereas, on the contrary, 
there are many examples furnished to show that it 
ought not to be.”. In the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, the design of the practice in the Romish 
Church is thus described:—“The tonsure is a sort of 
preparation for receiving orders; as persons are pre¬ 
pared for baptism by exorcisms, and for marriage by 
espousals, so those who are consecrated to God by 
tonsure are prepared for admission to the sacrament 
of orders. Tonsure declares what manner of person 
he should be, who desires to receive orders: the 
name of‘Clerk,’ ( Clcricm,) which he receives then 
for the first time, implies, that thenceforward he has 
taken the Lord for his inheritance, like those who, 
in the old law, were consecrated to the service of 
God, and to whom the Lord forbade that any portion 
of the ground should be distributed in the land 
of promise, saying, 1 1 am thy portion and thy in¬ 
heritance.’ This, although true of all Christians, 
applies in a special manner to those who 'have been 
consecrated to the ministry. In tonsure the hair of 
the head is cut in the form of a crown, and should 
be worn in that form, enlarging the crown according 
as the Ecclesiastic advances in orders. This form of 
the tonsure, the Church -teaches to be of apostolic 
origin: it is mentioned by the most ancient and 
venerable Fathers, by St. Denis the Areopagite, by 
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St. Augustine, and by St.' Jerome. According to 

thereof, contain Christ whole and entire—divinity, 



these venerable personages, the tonsure was first in- 

humanity, soul, body, and blood, with all their com- 



traduced by the Prince of the Apostles, in honour of 

pouent parts. According to this doctrine nothing 



the crown of thorns which was pressed upon the 

of the bread and wine remains except the accidents. 



bead of the- Redeemer; that the instrument devised 

The whole God and man Christ Jesus is contained 



by the impiety of the Jews for the ignominy and 

in the bread and wine, and in every particle of the 



torture of Christ may be worn by his Apostles as 

bread, and in every drop of the wine. This dogma 



their ornament and glory.” When the Roman mis- 

nowhere occurs in the writings of either the Greek 



sionaries first came over to England, in the middle of 

or Latin Fathers. The first trace of it is to be 



the seventh century, they found the Biitish clergy 

found in the eighth century, when the council- of 



having a tonsure on the forehead in the shape of a 

Constantinople, in A. D. 754, having, in opposition 



crescent, instead of a circular tonsure on the occiput. 

to the worship of images, used these words : “ Our 



This gave rise to a fierce controversy between the 

Lord having left no other image of himself but the 



two parties. In the time of Jerome the hair of 

sacrament, in which the substance of bread and wine 



monks was cut, not shaven, lest, as he insinuates, 

is the image of his bo^y, yre ought to make no other 



they might resemble the heathen priests of Isis. In 

image of our Lord the second council of Nice, in 



the eighth century there were three kinds of ton- 

a. d. 787, being resolved to support image-worship, 



sure; the Greek, in «lpch the entire top of the 

declared that “the sacrament after consecration is not 



head was shaven ; the Roman, in a circular form, in 

the image and antitype of Christ’s body and blood, 



imitation of the crown of thorns; and the Oriental, 

but is properly his body and blood." Taking the 



from the forehead to the crown. Dr. Litigat'd says, 

hint from this last-cited decree, Faschasius ltadbert, 



that the custom of the British monks was to have 

a Benedictine monk, in the early part of the ninth 



the hair cut in the fore part of the head in the form 

century, began to advocate the doctrine of a real 



of a semicircle from car to ear. Tonsure is regularly 

change in the elements. In A. d. 831 he published 



observed among the Hindu Brahmins. Among the 

a treatise on the subject, which brought into tho 



Budhists, the priest, from the commencement of his 

field of controversy various able writers who keenly 



noviciate, is shaved; and he is provided with a 

opposed the introduction of this novel doctrine. 



razor that the tonsure may be regularly performed. 

A long period elapsed before the dogma of Tran- 



It is the usual custom to shave once every fortnight. 

substantiation met with anything approaching to gen- 



In China the tonsure of the Budhist ditiers from that 

eral acceptance. It had been from the time of Fas- 



ofcf .e Taoist priests. The Budhists shave off all the 

cliasius the subject of angry contention, and one of 



hair from their heads, while the Taoism leave a little 

its bitterest opponents bad been the able scholastic 



tuft on the back of the head. 

writer Duns Scotus. In the eleventh century, Be- 



TOPHHT. Sue Gehenna. 

rengarius and his numerous followers (see Beren- 



TRACTORLE, circular letters issued by a Chris- 

GAKlANs) maintained the opinions of Scotus and 



tian primate summoning the bishops of a province to 

opposed those of Faschnsius. It was not indeed till 



meet in synod. 

the fourth council of Lateran, in a. d. 1215, that 



TRADITION. See Faith (Rule of). 

Transubstantiation was decreed to be a doctrine of 



TRADITION (Jewish). See Oral Law. 

the church, and from that time the name as well as 



TRADITION (.Mohammedan). See Sonnaii. 

the dogma came to be in current use. The words of 



TRANSMIGRATION, a doctrine which pervades 

the Lateran decree are as follows: “ The body and 



Oriental philosophy, and thence passed into Greece, 

blood of Christ are contained really in the sacrament 



that the soul after death undergoes a constant series 

of the altar, under the species of bread and wine ; the 



of transformations. Both Hindus and Budhists be- 

bread being transubstantiated into the body of Jesus 



lieve that this is the proper destiny of every soul 

Christ, and the wine into his blood, by the power of 



while the universe lasts. Souls impure at death pass 

God.” 'Ibis canon, passed in the pontificate of In- 



into bodies more gross than they have hitherto in- 

nocent III., placed Transubstantiation among the set- 



habited; but souls more pure into bodies of a more 

tied doctrines of the Church of Rome, and* accord- 



elevated kind, until at last they are fitted for absorp- 

ingly the council of Trent, in 1551, pronounces an 



lion in the Supreme Deity. 

anathema upon all who disbelieve it. 



TRANSUBSTANTIATION, the conversion of 

TREE-WORSHIP. See Arbouolatry. 



the sacramental elements of bread and wine into the 

TRIFORMIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 



substance of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 

the fifth century, and derived their name from the 



Christ, which the Romish church believes to take place 

peculiar doctrine which they taught in reference to 



when the officiating priest utters the words of conse- 

the constitution of the Godhead. They maintained 



cration. The change thus effected is declared to be so 

that the Father consists of a triple form or three 



perfect and complete, that, by connection and con- 

parts, of which one is the Father, another the Son, 



fcoinitance,_the soul and divinity of Christ coexist 

and a third the Holy Ghost; which parts of them- 



with his flesh and blood under the species of bread 

selves are imperfect, but in conjunction constitute 



and wine; and thus the elements, and every particle 

the Divine nature. | 
































SOG TRINE IMMERSION—TSABIANS. 

TRINE IMMERSION, the practice of immersion 
in Baptism repeated three times. Tertiillia.n speaks 
of it as a ceremony generally used in his day. 
“We dip,” says he, “not once but three times, at the 
naming of each of the Persons of the Trinity.” The 
same testimony is given by Jerome, Basil, and other 
writers of ancient times. The reasons for this prac¬ 
tice which are assigned are two: — (1.) That it might 
represent Christ’s three days’ burial and his resur¬ 
rection on the third day; (2.) That it might, repre¬ 
sent a profession of faith in the Holy Trinity, in 
whose name baptism is dispensed. The practice of 
trine immersion came to bo abused by the Allans in 
Spain, who founded on the practice an argument in 
favour of a difference of degrees of divinity in the 
three Divine persons. To discountenance this idea, 
Gregory die Great advised tiie adoption of one im¬ 
mersion in the Spanish churches, though trine im¬ 
mersion was continued at Rome. A diversity of 
practice in baptism began now to appear in the 
churches of Spain, some using one immersion and 
otliers three immersions. To restore uniformity of 
practice, the fourth council of Toledo, in A. n. 633, 
which was a general council of all Spain, decreed 
that only one immersion should be used in baptism. 
Most of the Oriental rubrics prescribe trine immer¬ 
sion, and the Greek church still adheres to the prac¬ 
tice, while the Armenian church first sprinkles thrice 
and then dips thrice. 

TRINITARIANS, a name applied to all who 
hold the doctrine of a Trinity or Tri-unity of persons 
in the Godhead. These believe that there is only one 
essence of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
that they have the same numerical, and not merely 
the same specific essence. They further believe 
that in this one essence there is a threefold distinc¬ 
tion, which they express by saying that there ate 
three persons, distinguished from each other by their 
personal properties and by their operations. Some 
Trinitarians maintain the subordination of the Son 
and the Spirit to the Father; and this view is un¬ 
doubtedly supported by the authority of a number of 
the ancient Christian fathers. But it is difficult to 
speak of a subordination among the persons of the 
Trinity without conveying an idea of their inferiority 
to the Father, which cannot be admitted consistently 
with the essential unity of the Godhead. See next 
article. 

TRINITY, a word commonly used by divines to 
denote the ineffable mystery of three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that 
these three persons are one God. The doctrine is 
tints expressed in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith: — “In the unity of the Godhead there be 
three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity; 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is of none, neither begotten nor 
proceeding; the Son is eternally begotten of the 
Father; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from 
the Father and the Son.” The doctrine of the 

Trinity has beeu an article of faith in every age ol 
the church; though the word itself is alleged by 
some to have been first used by Tlteophilus of An¬ 
tioch, who nourished about A. n. 162, and by others 
to have been first employed by a synod which met at 
Alexandria in a. d. 317. The Trinity is confessedly 
a doctrine of revelation, and the proofs of it are 
therefore to be sought in the Christian Scriptures. 
But so many traces of it are found in the reli¬ 
gions of all heathen nations, that many have been 
led to consider it as a doctrine of the primeval reli¬ 
gion, and handed down by tradition. Tints the three 
Cabeiri mentioned by Sanchoniathon, one of the 
earliest of profane writers, were worshipped in Sam- 
othracia. Three principles were worshipped by the 
ancient Persians. Thoth, or Hermes Trismegistus, 
the most celebrated of the ancient Egyptian deities, 
is said to have held “ that there were three principal 
powers, virtues, or forms in God, and that the name of 
the ineffable Creator implied one Deity." The Hin¬ 
dus have their Bralnna, Vishnu, and Shiva; and the 
Budhists of Ceylon their three sacred gems, Budlm. 
the Sacred Books, and the Priesthood; while among 
the Budhists of Nepal, Intelligence, the first prin¬ 
ciple, was associated with Dharma, the principle ol 
matter, and a mediating power, or Sanga, was com¬ 
bined with the two others, in order to secure their 
union and harmonious co-operation. The Platonic 
trinity, as taught by Plato himself, and more fullv 
by his followers, consisted of three principles, which 
were held to be combined in the Divine nature,-3*8 
Good, Mind or Intelligence, and the Soul. But no¬ 
where in all the systems of heathenism do we find 
anything approaching to the sublime, consistent, and 
all-comprehensive Trinity of the Bible. 

TRITHEISTS, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, maintaining that there are three Gods. Its 
origin is ascribed to John Ascunage, a Syrian philo¬ 
sopher; and the doctrines of the Tritheists were sup¬ 
ported by John Philoponus, a philosopher and gram¬ 
marian of Alexandria. They imagined that there 
were in the Deity three natures or substances equal 
in all respects, mid therefore held iu reality that 
there were three Gods. 

TRITTYA. See Suovetaumlia. 

TRUMPETS (Feast of). See New Yeak 
(Festival of the). 

'1 R\ EUS, a board of thirty ministers, composed 
of Presbyterians and Independents, with a few Bap¬ 
tists, appointed by Cromwell in 1654 to examine and 
license preachers throughout England. 

1 SAB IANS (from Heb. Teaba, a host), those who 
worship the heavenly hosts, being one of the earliest 
forms in which idolatry appeared. This sjiecies of 
idolatry first prevailed in Chaldea, whence it spread 
over all the East, passed into Egypt, and thence 
found its way into Greece. The sun, the moon, and 
each of the stars, was believed to be a Divine intelli¬ 
gence, who exercised a constant influence for good 
| or evil upon the destinies of men. See Mythology. 
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TUBINGEN SCHOOL,'a class of German di¬ 
vines of the present century, who, following in the 
steps of Strauss, the author of the 1 Life of Jesus,’ 
resolved the whole gospel history into mythological 
fables, and held that all the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament, with the exception of live, were the fabrica¬ 
tions of the second century, and that the Christianity 
of the Church, far from being the product of Christ 
himself, resulted as a compromise from the protracted 
conflict of the early heresies, in which Gnosticism 
played the most prominent part. 

TUNKER8. See Hunkers. 

TURLUPINS, a sect found in Savoy and Dau- 
phiny in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Of their peculiar tenets little is known, but they ap¬ 
pear to have borne considerable resemblance to the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit (which see). They 
are said to have denied that believers are in any 
sense under the law, and to have rejected outward 
ordinances, holding that worship ought to be exclu¬ 
sively mental and spiritual, without any external ex¬ 
pression. It is difficult, however, to arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of the dissenting sects of that 
period, as the information concerning them is chiefly 
derived from writers belonging to the dominant 
church, to which they were keenly opposed. 

TYCHE, the personification of chance or good 
fortune among the ancient Greeks, and identical 
with the goddess Fortuna of the Romans. 

TYP1IG2US, a name given by ancient Greek 


writers, (Vom Homer downwards, to a hideous mon¬ 
ster of the primitive world, described sometimes ns 
a destructive hurricane, and at other times as a ter¬ 
rific fire-breathing giant. 

TYPHON, the god of evil in the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian mythology. He was at first called Seti or Su- 
tech. According to Lepsius he is identified on one 
monumental inscription with the Phoenician Del or 
Baal. During the ascendency of the Ilycsos, or 
Shephefd kings, in Egypt, Typhon was the national 
divinity, and reigned supreme among the gods. But 
after the expulsion of the hated Ilycsos, he was no 
longer tolerated in any part of the country; bis 
name was chiselled out of the monuments, and from 
that time he became the evil genius, the personifica¬ 
tion of disease and desolation and death. His sym¬ 
bol was a human form surmounted by the head of 
some fabulous animal. The ass was a symbol of 
this mischievous god, and also, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, the crocodile and the hippopotamus. Jab- 
lonski explains the word Typhon as meaning a nox¬ 
ious or destructive wind, which in relation to Egypt 
applied to the glowing, scorching south wind from 
the desert. This god, in short, was the personifica¬ 
tion of every evil, and especially of physical evil. 

TYR, a warrior deity among the ancient Scandi¬ 
navians, the protector of champions and brave men. 
The Prose Jidda declares him to be the most daring 
and intrepid of all the gods, as well as the dispenser 
to others of valour in war. 


U 


UBIQUITARIANS, a sect which arose at the 
time of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
holding as their distinctive tenet that the body of 
Jesus Christ is everywhere or in every place. This 
idea originated with Brentius, one of the earliest re¬ 
formers, who first broached it in 1560. It was urged 
as one of the objections to the Formula of Concord , 
that it contained this doctrine. The Ilelmstadt the¬ 
ologians, who were opposed to the Formula, refused 
to admit the doctrine of Ubiquity, but with strange 
inconsistency, they held it possible that Christ, as 
man, should be in various places at the same time. 
This subject formed one of the chief points of con¬ 
troversy between the Swabian and Swiss divines in 
the sixteenth century. The former drew an argu¬ 
ment in proof of the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist from the doctrine 
of the communication of the Divine attributes, par¬ 
ticularly Omnipresence, to the human nature of 
Christ, in consequence of the hypostatic union. 


The latter, on the contrary, denied the communica¬ 
tion of the Divine properties to the human nature of 
Christ, and opposed in particular the omnipresence 
of the man Christ Jesus. Hence originated the 
Ubiqnitarian controversy, which gave rise to many 
subtle disquisitions on both sides. This dispute 
was renewed in the seventeenth century among the 
controversies which arose in the Lutheran church 
between the divines of Tubingen and those of 
Giessen. 

ULTRAMONTANISTS, a name given to those 
belonging to the Church of Rome, whether clergy¬ 
men or laymen, who defend the infallibility of the 
pope, and the impossibility of improving the church 
by planting themselves on the ground of established 
usages, and of the necessity of an external universal 
authority. 

UNCTION. See Anointing. 

UNCTION (Extreme), one of the seven sacra¬ 
ments of the .Church of Rome, by which, according 
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to Dens, “a siuk person is anointed with sacred oil 
by a priest, under a prescribed form of words, for 
the purpose of healing botli the mind and the body." 
It is only to be administered when the sick are in 
danger of death, or when, sinking with age, they 
seem likely to die daily, even though they have no 
other illness. The matter used in anointing is oil 
of olives, blessed by a bishop; but a common priest, 
in case of necessity, may consecrate the oil, though 
not without license from tiie pope. When the con¬ 
secrated oil is exhausted, the Roman ritual prescribes 
that a priest may mingle unconsecrated oil with that 
which is consecrated, but in less quantity than that 
which remains. The proximate matter of the sacra¬ 
ment is anointing, or the use and application of oil. 
There are seven anointings, one for each of the live 
senses, namely, the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, and 
hands, and the other two for the breast and feet. 
The anointing in all cases must be made in the form 
of a cross, though this is not considered essential to 
the validity of the sacrament. The order of admin¬ 
istering extreme unction is as follows :—The priest 
having entered the house, shall put over his surplice 
a violet-coloured stole, and present the cross to the 
sick person to bp devoutly kissed. After sprinkling 
with holy water, the priest, unless the person be in 
the last agonies, must recite three successive prayers 
and the general confession. Before he begins to 
anoint the sick, he admonishes the by-slanders to 
pray for him, and he himself utters a short prayer. 
Then having dipped the style or his thumb in the 
holy oil he anoints the sick in the form of the cross. 
Beginning with the sense of sight he anoints each 
eye, saying, “ The Lord through this holy unction 4 . 
and his own most gracious compassion, forgive thee 
whatsoever sin thou hast committed by seeing.” 
After each anointing the priest is required to wipe 
the anointed places with a lump of new silk or some¬ 
thing similar, and afterwards burn the silk. He 
then goes through the same ceremonies with each of 
the other parts of the body that are to be anointed, 
and when all is finished the priest must wipe his 
lingers well with bread-pith, and then wash them, 
and throw this bread and this water into the fire; 
after which he shall take care to carry all the lumps 
of silk home with him, and burn them in the church, 
and throw the ashes into the sacrarium. The cere¬ 
mony closes with the recitation of a few prayers 
suited to the occasion, and admonitions to encourage 
the sick to die in the Lord, and strengthen him for 
putting to flight the assaults of demons. The Ro¬ 
manists allege that this sacrament was instituted by 
our Lord, intimated by Mark vi. 13, 11 And they cast 
out many devils, and anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and healed them;" and afterwards recom¬ 
mended and published by James v. 14 and 15, “ Is 
any sick among you ? let him call for the elders of 
the church; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord : and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 

him tip; and if he have committed sins, they shall be 
forgiven him." Romish divines allege that this sac¬ 
rament was probably instituted by our Lord after 
his resurrection, when Christ instituted penitence, of 
which the council of Trent says extreme unction is 
the consummation. 

UNIATES or United Greeks. See Greek 
Church. 

UNIFORMITY (Act op), a celebrated act passed 
by the English parliament in the reign of Charles 

II., by which all who refused to subscribe to the 
doctrines, or to observe the rites of the church of 
England, were excluded from its communion, and if 
ecclesiastics, deprived of their offices. Tin's act 
came into operation on the 24th of August 1G62, 
which has been often termed the Era of Nonconform¬ 
ity, when nearly 2,000 ministers, being conscientiously 
unable to conform, were ejected from their benefices. 

See England (Church of). 

UN1GENITUS. See Bull Unigenitus. 

UNITARIANS, the name assumed by the modern 
Socinians (which see) as being in their view expres¬ 
sive of their belief in the Personal unity of God in 
opposition to the belief of Trinitarians in a Trinity 
of Persons in the Godhead. In reference to this ap¬ 
pellation, Mr. Belshain, one of their ablest champi¬ 
ons, says: “ We do not answer to that name (Soci- 
nian), nor do we approve of being distinguished by 
it. in the first place, because the doctrine we hold 
is not borrowed from Socintis, but is known and uni¬ 
versally allowed to have been coeval with the apofi? 
ties. And further, we differ very materially from 
the opinions of that very great and good man and his 
immediate followers, who strangely imagined that 
Christ, though a human being, was advanced by God 
to the government of the whole created universe, 
and was the proper object of religious worship. We 
call ourselves Unitarians, or, to distinguish ourselves 
from other Christians who assumed that name, ‘Pro¬ 
per, or ‘Original Unitarians ;’ and we consider our¬ 
selves as entitled to this distinction from prescrip¬ 
tion, from the reason of the thing, and now from the 
custom of the language." But far from assenting to 
the use of the term Unitarians as exclusively appli¬ 
cable to the modern Socinians, it is well known that 
Trinitarians, and even Arians, claim the appellation 
as equally belonging to them, seeing they hold, in 
its strictest sense, the unity of God. In justice, 
however, to the Unitarians of our day, it is well to 
bear in mind that they adopt the name as indicating 
that they are believers in God in one person only, in 
opposition to the Trinitarians, who believe in three 
persons in one God. 

1 he founder of the sect of modern Unitarians is 
undoubtedly Robert Priestley. Though educated for 
the Christian ministry this apostle of Socinianism 
early displayed a tendency towards excessive specu¬ 
lation. While attending a theological academy 
founded by Dr. Doddridge at Daventry, his mind 
became unsettled on various points, but mure espe- 
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daily on the subject of the Trinity. In 1774 he was 
ordained as pastor of a congregation of Nonconform¬ 
ists at Birmingham. Here he came at length to 
avow openly his belief in the non-inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures; and in regard to the person of 
Christ, not contented with holding the opinions of 
the Socinians of former times, he maintained that 
Christ was no more than a man, and therefore to 
worship him was idolatry. The creed of Priestley, 
accordingly, was strictly Humanitarian. He was 
compelled to leave Birmingham in 1793, in conse¬ 
quence of a riot, in which both his house and chapel 
were destroyed by the populace. After officiating 
for a short time as minister of a Unitarian chapel in 
London, he emigrated to America, where he died in 
1804. But though Dr. Priestley was the founder of 
Unitarianistn in its modern phase in England, the 
system received after his death the most able and 
efficient support from the writings and labours of 
Thomas Belsham. His “ Calm Inquiry into the 
Scripture Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ,” 
which appeared in 1811, was recognized indeed as 
the ablest defence of Unitarianistn which had ever 
appeared, and is to this day regarded as a standard 
work on the subject. A keen and protracted con¬ 
troversy had been carried on between Dr. Priestley 
and Dr., afterwards Bishop, Horsley; and Mr. Bel- 
sham has met with powerful opponents in Dr. Magee 
in Ireland, Dr. Pye Smith in England, and Dr. 
Wardlaw in Scotland. 

QH'he Unitarians have no separate and settled creed 
to which they adhere as a body ; and as a necessary 
consequence of that unfettered freedom of thought 
which each one claims for himself, the utmost diver¬ 
sity of opinion prevails among them, not on minor 
points alone, but even on the most important doc¬ 
trines of the gospel. They hold the fundamental 
principle as to the entire and sole sufficiency of 
Scripture as the rule of faith and practice. They 
deny with the Pelagians the original and innate de¬ 
pravity of human nature, but maintain that man is 
now as perfect morally as he was at the creation. 
They believ^ that there is one only God, and that 
Deity belongs to the Father alone; they deny the 
supreme deity of the Son and the Holy Ghost viewed 
ns scpnrate persons in the Trinity. This doctrine of 
the essential personal oneness of God is their rally¬ 
ing point amid all the differences which exist among 
them on other subjects. In regard to the Person of 
Christ they are far from being agreed. Some hold 
high Arinn, others low Arian notions, while the 
great mass of them coincide with Priestley and Bel- 
sham in holding Humanitarian opinions. “ The 
Unitarian doctrine,” says Belsham, “is that Jesus of 
Nazareth was a man constituted in all respects like 
other men, subject to the same infirmities, the same 
ignorance, prejudices, and frailties." In regard to 
the object of the mission of Christ, the same author 
declares that “lie was authorized to reveal to all 
mankind, without distinction, the great doctrine of a 


future life, in which men shall be rewarded according 
to their works.” The death of Christ, he tells us, 
was “ not to exhibit the evil of sin, or in any sense 
to make atonement for it," but “as a martyr to the 
truth, and a necessary preliminary to his resurrec¬ 
tion.” The Holy Spirit is regarded by Unitarians 
as the spiritual influence by which God communi¬ 
cates with man, and thus draws very near to him, 
winning him over to himself. Regeneration they 
hold to be necessary in order that a man may be¬ 
come a true Christian, and this new birth is with 
them simply the calling forth into activity those 
slumbering energies which are inherent in the moral 
nature of the man. In proportion as these latent 
energies are developed, and all tendencies to sin are 
subdued,man approaches nearer to the attainment of 
that salvation which it is the design of the gospel to 
bestow. In regard to the design of the death of 
Christ, Unitarians differ widely from Jill Trinitarian 
denominations. They’ deny its propitiatory or vica¬ 
rious character, maintaining as they do that God is 
disposed to forgive sin without any other condition 
than the sinner’s repentance. They regard the gos¬ 
pel, to use the language of one of their own writers, 
“ as a divinely-given remedy for human sins and 
woes, and recognize in it, especially as embodied in 
the all-powerful life of Christ, a restorative agency, 
a developing and uplifting agency, sufficient to save 
the world, notwithstanding its numerous and terrible 
evils.” According to the theological system of Uni- 
tarianism, eternal punishment forms no part of Chris¬ 
tianity. On this subject Belsham remarks: “The 
well-informed Christian will not hesitate a moment 
to reject the supposition of eternal punishment. 
Had the Christian revelation indeed contained such 
a doctrine ns this, it would have been the greatest 
curse with which the world was ever visited.” The 
personality of the devil, and the existence of fallen 
spirits, are also denied. In short, the entire system 
of Unitarianism proceeds on a denial of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, and the substitution of a 
lational philosophico-religious creed which fails to 
give either solidity or unity to a sect. They are 
agreed only ns to a series of negations, but altogether 
at variance as to positive truths. 

Though Unitarianism professes to frame a theolo¬ 
gy in complete accordance with the principles of 
reason and common sense, it has never succeeded in 
securing a linn hold of any considerable number of 
people in any part of the British Empire. Its congre¬ 
gations in England, far from being numerous, amount 
only to somewhere about 250, and those in Ireland 
do not exceed the small number of 44, while in Scot¬ 
land there is only the fractional number of 6 congre¬ 
gations professedly Unitarian. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that a large proportion of the buildings now occu¬ 
pied in England as churches by Unitarian congrega¬ 
tions belonged originally to the old English Presby¬ 
terians, who were strictly Trinitarian in their theolo¬ 
gical views. The Unitarian churches are managed 
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entirely on Congregationalist principles, each congre ¬ 
gation being wholly independent of every other. 
There is a body in London bearing the name of the 
British and Foreign Association, which, however, 
exercises neither legislative nor judicial powers. 
Though the Kacovian catechism was recognized by 
the old Socinians as containing a condensed epitome 
of their principles, the modern Unitarians refuse to 
acknowledge any work except the Bible as an au¬ 
thoritative exposition of their views, though even to 
it they deny plenary inspiration, and place on a level 
with it, in point of authority, the mental constitution 
of the human being. The philosophy of Kant, and 
the spirit of Idealism imported from Germany, has 
undoubtedly exercised no slight influence in modify¬ 
ing the opinions of some of the Unitarians of tlie 
present day. They are lax, or, as they style it, libe¬ 
ral in their ecclesiastical arrangements. So latitudi- 
narian indeed is the sect, that they admit to the 
Lord’s tabic all without exception who are disposed 
to join them in partaking of the ordinance. It is 
difficult to ascertain the numbers of a body whose 
members are so loosely connected together. Mr. 
Marsden computes the whole Unitarians of the three 
kingdoms at 100,000, which is probably rather above 
than below the amount. Avowed adherents of this 
denomination were excluded from the benefits of the 
Toleration Act when it was framed, and continued 
so until 1813, when the section of the statute which 
affected them was abrogated. Since that period they 
have been on a footing with all other Protestant dis¬ 
senters with respect to political privileges. 

Independently altogether of professed Unitarians, 
there are many in connection with Trinitarian 
churches, particularly on the Continent, who hold the 
distinctive principles of Unitarianism. This is to a 
great extent the case witli the Lutheran churches in 
Germany, the Reformed churches of Geneva, France, 
and Holland. In the midst of the Congregationalist 
churches of North America also, there has sprung 
up, since the end of the last century, a large body of 
• semi-rationalist Unitarians, embracing many of the 
most cultivated families of Boston, the American 
Athens, and many of the first authors, poets, and 
statesmen of America. 

UNITARIANS IN AMERICA. The first ap¬ 
pearance of Unitarianism in the United States is 
generally traced to (lie middle of the last centu¬ 
ry, when its principles appear to have been ex¬ 
tensively adopted in Massachusetts. In 1756, Em- 
lyn’s ‘Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ' was published in Boston, and 
extensively circulated. But there was little open 
avowal of Unitarianism until after the American 
Revolution. The first movement in this direction 
was made by one of the three Episcopal churches 
in Boston, which adopted an amended liturgy, ex¬ 
cluding the recognition of the Trinity. Between 
- that period and the end of the century, Unitarian 
sentiments were preached in -various parts of New 


England, and met with extensive and cordial accep- ! 
tance among all classes of the people. Congrega¬ 
tions were rapidly formed, and the cause went for¬ 
ward with amazing success. The visit ot Hr. Priestley 
to Philadelphia in 1794 led to the formation of a 
small congregation there. But one circumstance 
which more than any other gave an impulse to Uni¬ 
tarianism in America in the beginning of the present 
century, was the settlement of Dr. Channing as pas¬ 
tor of a congregation in Boston. From the com¬ 
mencement of his ministerial career he established 
himself in public estimation as a preacher ot fervid 
eloquence and unequalled power. Eager crowds 
flocked to hear him, not on Sabbaths only, but on 
week-days; and, while avowedly a Unitarian, the I 
seriousness of his manner, the evident sincerity which 
marked his whole pulpit appearances, and, above all, 
tlie spirituality and close searching character of his 
sermons, gathered around him a large and attached 
flock, who diffused Unitarian principles with such 
success in the city of Boston and its neighbourhood, 
that it is now said to contain 150 congregations be¬ 
longing to the body. When Channing first ap¬ 
peared the term Unitarians was not yet in current 
use in America, those who denied tlie doctrine of tlie 
Trinity being called Liberal Christians. 

In 1805, an eminent Unitarian having been ap- 
poinled to the Divinity chair of the university of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, public attention was 
aroused by a controversy which arose in conse¬ 
quence. Various pamphlets were published on 149 
subject, and discussions were carried on, which 
gained over some converts to antitrinitarian views. 

But the year 1815 formed an epoch in the history of 
American Unitarianism, in consequence of the re- 
publication in Boston of a chapter from Belshani's 
Memoirs of Lindsey, under the title of ‘The Pro¬ 
gress and Present Stale of the Unitarian Churches 
in America.' A controversy ensued, headed by Dr. 
Channing, which led to an alienation of the orthodox 
from the Liberal or Unitarian Congregationalists. 

Up to tliis time harmony lmd prevailed between the 
two parties, and the ministers of both had been ac¬ 
customed to exchange pulpits. Now, however, a com¬ 
plete separation seemed to be imminent. Meanwhile 
a circumstance occurred which brought matters to a 
crisis. Dr. Channing preached a sermon at Balti¬ 
more, at the ordination of Mr. Sparks, in which lie 
set forth his Unitarian opinions with plainness and 
prominence. This led to a keen controversy on the 
doctrine of tliu Trinity and the doctrines of Calvinism 
generally. The result was, that before the coutro-; j 
versy had subsided the Orthodox and Unitarian- 
Congregationalists were found to constitute two dis- ..] ‘ 
tiuct bodies. The number of Congregationalist '' 
churches professedly Unitarian amount to somewhere 1 
between 300 and 400, and besides it is computed 
that there are now in the United Slates about 2,000 
congregations of Unitarians, chiefly of the sects 
called Christians, llniversalists, and Friends or 1 
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Quakers. In connection with the Unitarian!.body n 

In regard to ecclesiastical organization, the Brethren 



bi-monthly periodical is publislietl in Boston, called 

church recognizes only one order in the ministry, 



the Christian Examiner, which lias some able con- 

that of ordained elders, but besides these there are 



tributors. There is also a vigorous association, 

numerous officers in the church, such as class-leaders, 



called the American Unitarian Association, which 

stewards, preachers-in-clia'rge, presiding elders, and 



was founded in Boston in 1825, and which, in its 

bishops. There are three orders of conferences, the 



latest report, speaks of the condition and prospects 

quarterly, annual, and general. The last-named is 



of the denomination as very encouraging. 

the highest tribunal, and is composed of elders elect- 



UNITED BRETHREN. See Moravians. 

ed by the laity of the church. For a long time the 



UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, a Chris- 

religious exercises of this body of Christians were 



turn denomination which took its rise in the United 

conducted in the German language exclusively or 



States about the year 1755. It was founded by 

nearly so. This arrangement having been dispensed 



William Otterbein, a minister of the German Re- 

with, great numbers liave of late years been added to 



formed church, who had a few years before emigrat- 

its communion. 



ed to America. Soon after his ordination to the 

UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 



pastoral charge of a congregation in Lancaster, Penn- 

IRELAND. See England (Church of). 



sylvania, he became deeply impressed with the so- 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a large, 



lemnity of the work in which he was engaged; and 

active, and energetic denomination of dissenters in 



labouring with zeal, earnestness, and singleness of 

Scotland, formed by the union of the United Seces- 



heart, the Divine blessing so accompanied his la- 

sinn arid Relief' Churches in 1847. These two bodies 



hours, that a spirit of prayer was poured out exten- 

had for a long period previous to their union been 



sively upon his (lock. A revival commenced, and, 

tending towards a closer and more cordial co-opera- 



amid much opposition and even persecution from the 

tion in various Christian objects. A feeling of svm- 



ungodly, the church of the United Brethren in Christ 

pathy and kindness had been gradually growing 



was formed. The principle on which it was founded 

among the ministers and members of the respective 



was the idea that the people of God are not limited 

churches. Thoughts of union began to arise and 



to any particular community, and that the love of 

gather strength in both denominations. Negotia- 



God shed abroad in the heart is the only true bond 

tions at length commenced in 1835 between the two 



of Christian fellowship. All, therefore, who are ani- 

synods, and committees were appointed on both 



mated by this love, Otterbein held should and may 

sides to promote friendly intercourse. Matters went 



<gpdy meet together around the sacramental table of 

slowly forward, when, in 1840, a scheme of union 



the Lord. To this catholic spirit violent opposition 

was drawn up which met with the approbation of 



was manifested by the different Christian churches 

both parties. But at this period the preparations 



and sects, who resisted the proposed union as an in- 

for union were temporarily laid aside in consequence 



novation in the established order and usage of the 

of the rise of the Atonement controversy in the 



time. The number of German brethren who agreed 

United Secession Church, which engaged the alien- 



in opinion with Otterbein increased rapidly, and 

lion of both ministers and people for several years 



churches were formed in the states of Maryland, 

to the exclusion of almost every other subject. But j 



Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The first conference 

this unhappy contention came to a close; a more 



of the United Brethren in Christ was held in the 

auspicious season arrived, and on the 13th of May, 



city of Baltimore in 1789. Meanwhile the body re- 

1847, the long-expected union was consummated in 


l 

ceived large accessions to its membership, and the 

'Fanfield Hall, Cttnonmills, in the suburbs of Edit)- 



preachers were drawn from different denominations, 

burgh, a place which had already, only four years 



including the German Reformed, the Lutherans, the 

bclore, been the scene of the organization of the 



Mennonites, and some few Methodists. That the 

Free Church of Scotland as a separate denomination. 



ministers might be united the more closely, an an- 

“ The synods proceeded.” as Dr. Andrew Thomson 



mini conference was appointed, which met for the 

describes it, “about mid-day from their usual place 



first time in Maryland in 1800. They there organ- 

of meeting to the appointed scene. Hundreds of 



Lzed themselves into a regular Christian body, Wil- 

people had come from other parts of Scotland to 



liam Otterbein and Martin Boehm being elected as 

witness the event; and many of these, along with 



| superintendents or bishops; and agreed that each 

thousands of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, lined the 



| should act according to his own convictions as to the 

streets on the way to Taufield. On the arrival of 


• 

• ■ jttode of baptism. It was soon felt to be necessary 

the two synods, the spacious hall was found crowded 



t that some general regulations should be laid down 

with an immense assemblage, deeply interested and 



: for the government of the church. A conference 

solemnized. The members of the two courts took 



was accordingly held for the purpose in 1815 at 

their position in a reserved space in the middle of 



Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, when, after mature 

the hall, and were arranged in alternate benches, so 



deliberation, a summary of doctrines and rules of 

as to be mingled with one another. The proceed- 



discipline were adopted. Their doctrines were ideu- 

ings were begun with the singing of psalms iuid 



tieal with those of orthodox churches in general. 

1 __ 

prayer. The clerks',read the minute of their re- 

. ' • ' 
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sj>eciive synods agreeing to union; the moderators 
of the two synods then giving to eacli other the right 
hand of fellowship, declared the union formed. Their 
example was followed by the ministers and elders; 
the immense audience, catching the spirit of the 
scene, exchanged the same tokens of Christian re¬ 
gard j the countenances of some were beaming with 
hope, some were melted into tears, but all were 
grateful and glad; and the two churches, merging 
their denominational name, but not their denomina¬ 
tional mission, became one, tinder the designation of 
the United Pkesbytebian Church." 

The articles of the basis of union as adopted by 
hot It synods were as follows:— 

“ I. That the Word of God contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old and New Testaments is the only 
rule of faith and practice. 

“II. That the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, are the con¬ 
fession and catechisms of this church, and contain 
the authorized exhibition of the sense in which we 
understand the Holy Scriptures, it being always un¬ 
derstood that we do not approve of anything in these 
documents which teaches, or may be supposed to 
teach, compulsory or persecuting and intolerant prin¬ 
ciples in religion. 

III. That Presbyterian government, without any 
superiority of office to that of a teaching presbyter, 
and in a due subordination of church courts, which is 
founded on, and agreeable to, the Word of God, is 
the government of this church. 

“ IV. That the ordinances of worship shall be ad¬ 
ministered in the United Church as they have been 
in both bodies of which it is formed; and that the 
Westminster Directory of Worship continue to be 
regarded as a compilation of excellent rules. 

“ V. That the term of membership is a credible 
profession of the faith of Christ, as held by this 
church — a profession made, with intelligence, and 
justified by a corresponding character and deportment. 

“ VI. That with regard to those ministers and 
sessions who think, that the 2d section of the 2Gth 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
authorizes free communion—that is, not loose, or in¬ 
discriminate communion, but the occasional admis¬ 
sion to fellowship in the Lord’s Supper, of persons 
respecting whose Christian character satisfactory evi¬ 
dence has been obtained, though belonging to other 
religious denominations, they shall enjoy what they 
enjoyed in their separate communions—the right of 
acting on their conscientious convictions. 

“ VII. That the election of office-bearers of this 
church, in its several congregations, belongs, by the 
authority of Christ, exclusively to the members in 
full communion. 

“VIII. That this church solemnly recognizes the 
obligation to hold forth, as well as to hold fast, the 
doctrine and laws of Christ; and to make exertions 
for the universal diffusion of the blessings of His 
gospel at home and abroad. 


“IX. That as the Lord hath ordained that they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel— 
that they who are taught in the word should commu¬ 
nicate to him that teacheth in all good things—that 
they who are strong should help the weak — and that, 
'having freely received, they should freely give the 
gospel to those who are destitute of it—this church 
asserts the obligation and the privilege of its mem¬ 
bers, influenced by regard to the authority of Christ, 
to support, and extend, by voluntary contributions, 
the ordinances of the gospel. 

“X. That the respective bodies of which this 
church is composed, without requiring from each 
other an approval of the steps of procedure by their 
fathers, or interfering with the right of private judg¬ 
ment in reference to these, unite in regarding, ns still 
valid, the reasons on which they have hitherto main¬ 
tained their state of secession and separation from 
the judicatories of the Established church, as ex- [ 
pressed in the authorized documents of the respective 
bodies; and in maintaining the lawfulness and obli¬ 
gation of separation from ecclesiastical bodies in 
which dangerous error is tolerated: or the discipline 
of the church, or the rights of her ministers, or mem¬ 
bers, are disregarded. 

“ The United Church, in their present most solemn 
circumstances, join in expressing their grateful ac¬ 
knowledgment to the great Head of the Church, for 
the measure of spiritual good which lie has accom¬ 
plished by them in their separate state—their deep 
sense of the many imperfections and sins which luCV 
marked their ecclesiastical management—and their 
determined resolution, in dependence on the promised 
grace of their Lord, to apply mgre faithfully the great 
principles of church-fellowship — to be more watch¬ 
ful in reference to admission and discipline, that the 
purity and efficiency of their congregations may be 
promoted, and the great end of their existence, as a 
collective body, may be answered with respect to all 
within its pale, and to all without if, whether mem¬ 
bers of other denominations, or 1 the world lying in 
wickedness.’ 

" And, in fine, the United Church regard with a 1 
feeling of brotherhood all the faithful followers of 
Christ, and shall endeavour to maintain the unity of 
the whole body of Christ, by a readiness to co-oper¬ 
ate with all its members in all things in which they 
are agreed." 

In common with the other Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church adheres 1 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms rs their authorized 
subordinate standards. Its form of ecclesiastical 
government is strictly Presbyterian, though differing 
as yet from the other Scottish Presbyterian bodies, 
inasmuch as it has no General Assembly nor Provin¬ 
cial Synods. It lias one general Synod which meets 
annually either in Glasgow or Edinburgh, and con¬ 
sists of all ministers having charges, along with an 
elder from each session. The mode of conducting 
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public worship is the same as that which prevails 
generally throughout Scotland. The only exception 
is that a new hymn-book lias been sanctioned by the 
Synod for the use of United Presbyterian congrega¬ 
tions. Most of the churches belonging to the body 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper quarterly at least, some- 
of them more frequently; and the communicants, in¬ 
stead of sitting around tables spread for the purpose, 
receive the communion in their pews mid all at once. 
A large number of both the ministers and elders of 
the United Presbyterian church openly avow their 
adherence to voluntary principles, but these princi¬ 
ples are nowhere to be found in her recognized 
standards. 

Since the date of the Union in 1817, the United 
Presbyterian church has been steadily increasing in 
numbers, and advancing in outward prosperity and 
systematic usefulness. At the last meeting of synod 
in May 1859, the Report, on Statistics announced 
that the entire body comprehended 533 congrega¬ 
tions, and that the number of members or persons in 
full communion with the church lmd reached 157,801, 
being an addition to the membership of the previous 
year of 3,433. The number of students in attend¬ 
ance at the Theological Mall is 191. To liquidate 
the debt on the church buildings, and thus free the 
congregations from all pecuniary encumbrances, the 
most laudable efforts are in course of being made. 
The report presented on this subject to the hist 
meeting of Synod, stated that the trustees of tiie 
K&rguson bequest had granted £3,000 to the .Debt 
Liquidation Board, on condition that twice that 
amount should be contributed by the church. In 
fulfilment of this condition, accordingly, the sum of 
£7,300 has been contributed. The amount of Con¬ 
gregational Expenditure for the year ending May 
1859 has been £124,837 18s. 8id., while the collec¬ 
tions throughout the church for missionary and bene¬ 
volent purposes has been £34,732 10s. 9fd. In 
connection with this efficient body of Christians, 
there are 851 Sabbath schools, having 7,647 teachers, 

( i and 63,280 scholars. Of advanced classes there are 
640, with an attendance of 17,431. The number of 
prayer meetings regularly kept amounts to 972, 
which are attended by 24,099 persons. 

As a branch of the United Presbyterian church 
there is a large, influential, and growing church in 
Canada, bearing the same name. Efficient missions 
are maintained in different parts of the world. Thus 
1 1 in Jamaica there are about twenty missionary 
churches, having, in addition to their regular pastors, 
a large staff of catechists and teachers. At Montego 
bay there is a flourishing academy, with a classical 
teacher and a theological tutor. In Trinidad there 
are two missionary churches. In Kaffraria, South 
Africa, there is a mission station in full operation, 
and at Old Calabar, in Western Africa, another con¬ 
ducted in the most vigorous and efficient manner. A 
considerable and rapidly-increasing number of con- 
11 gregations connected with the body exists in Austra- 
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lia; and an agent is employed for the circulation of 
the Scriptures in Persia. Thus both at home and 
abroad this flourishing denomination is carrying our, 
with the most gratifying efficiency, the high and 
honourable work which belongs to it its an important 
section of the church of Christ in Scotland. 

UNITED SECESSION CHURCH. See Seces¬ 
sion Church (United). 

UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS. See 
Shakers. 

UNIVERSAL FRIENDS, a sect which arose in 
Yates county, New Work, towards the end of last 
century, professing to be followers of Jemima Wilk- | 
bison, who pretended to work miracles, and assumed 
the title of “ the universal friend of mankind.' 
From her the sect, which is now all but extinct 
were sometimes called WUklnsonians. Jemima was 
born in Rhode Island in 1753, and educated a Quak¬ 
er. In October 1776, on recovering from an attack 
of sickness, in which she had fallen into a kind of 
trance, she announced that she had been raised from 
the dead, and had received a divine commission as a 
religious teaeher. Having gathered around her a 
few proselytes, she formed a settlement between 
Seneca Lake and Crooked Lake, which she styled 
New Jerusalem. With the professed view of show¬ 
ing that she could really work miracles, she engaged 
on a certain day to walk on the water in imitation oi 
Christ. At the appointed time her followers assem¬ 
bled on the banks of the Seneca Lake. Jemima 
herself appeared on a platform which hud been 
erected, and addressing iter followers as they stood 
around, she declared her readiness to walk upon the 
water, but that she must previously know whether 
they had faith that she could pass over the lake as 
on dry land; and on their replying In the affirmative 
she calmly replied that as they believed in her power 
it was unnecessary to display it. The religious tenets 
of Jemima Wilkinson were a strange medley. She 
claimed to bo inspired and to have readied absolute 
perfection. She pretended to foretell future events, 
to discern the secrets of the heart, and to have tlie 
power of healing diseases. She asserted that those 
who refused to believe in her claims rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves. Site actually 
professed to be Christ in liis second coming. Two 
of her disciples gave themselves out to be the “two 
witnesses’’ mentioned in the Book of Revelation. 
Jemima amassed a large fortune by the donations of 
her followers, and lived in a luxurious and expensive 
manner. She died in 1819, at the age of sixty-six 
years. 

UNIVERSALISTS, a denomination of Christians 
who maintain as their distinctive tenet that God will 
in the end save the whole human family from sin and 
death, and make all rational beings holy and happy, 
by and through the mediation of Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. They by no means deny that 
God, as a holy and a just God, will punish sin, but 
some of them assert that sin is wholly punished in 
4 it 
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this life, while others assert that it extends to a fu¬ 
ture world, in which, however, the sufferings of the 
wicked will he purgatorial in their character, and 
will terminate in eternal blessedness. The first 
church which was formed in England on the princi¬ 
ples of Universalism was one which was gathered in 
London under the ministry of the Rev. dairies Kelly, 
who appears to have held either Arian or Unitarian 
views as to the constitution of the Godhead. Hence 
has arisen a peculiarity which attaches to Universal- 
istn in Great Britain which docs not belong to it so 
obviously in the United States, that it is classed and 
1 confounded with Unitarianisin. The creed of the Rel- 
lyan Uiiiversalists is thus stated by Mr. Wlnttemore 
in his Modem History of Universalism: ‘‘Jesus Christ 
had made satisfaction for all the human race, and 
I bore their sins in his body. Hence he knew nothing 
[ of inflicting the demands of justice upon the sinner. 

I Sin is to be dreaded for the natural evils which it 
brings in its train, but not for the penalty of the Di¬ 
vine law, which we have all suffered to the full in 
the person of Jesus. Thus although Relly admitted 
the doctrine of partial suffering in the future state, 
he maintained that the state of unbelievers, after 
death, cannot be a state of punishment, because Je¬ 
sus Christ, who hath tasted death for every man, 
bore the chastisements of their peace when the 
Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all. He ad¬ 
mitted the doctrine of misery in the future state only 
on the principle that while in unbelief men kuow 
not, nor believe, that Jesus hath put away their sins 
by the sacrifice of himself; and therefore they are 
oppressed with guilt and fear; and these are in pro¬ 
portion to their use or abuse of knowledge; to their 
receiving, or obstinately rejecting, the Divine evi¬ 
dences and demonstrations of grace and salvation. 
But he looked beyond all evil and misery, whether 
in this or the future state, to a time of universal res¬ 
titution, when all mankind will he brought to know 
the Lamb of God who hath taken away the sin of 
the world.” 

One of the earliest converts of Itelly was John 
Murray, who had been previously a Wesleyan 
preacher, but left the Methodist body, and avowed 
himself in 1770 a Universalist. Soon after joining 
the Rellyans he emigrated to America, where lie 
commenced preaching and propagating his peculiar 
opinions in various parts of the United States, and 
thus became the principal originator of the Univer- 
salist denomination in that country. The peculiar 
doctrines of the sect had no doubt been previously 
taught by individuals both from the pulpit and the 
press. But as a separate body, the American Uui- 
versalists claim John Murray as their founder. Af¬ 
ter itinerating several years throughout the States, 
he settled in Gloucester, Massachusetts, where the 
first Universalist society was organized in 1779. 
Several preachers of the doctrine arose about that 
time in New England. Elhanan Winchester, a noted 
preacher among the Calviuistio Baptists, adopted 


Universalist views at Philadelphia in 1781. Soon 
after lie left America for England, and became i In) 
successor of Relly in the Universalist congregation 
in London. Dissensions at length arose among the 
members of the congregation, which gradually dis¬ 
persed, and the body was broken up, and about 1820 
was nearly extinct. In the report of the last census 
in 1851 only two congregations of Uiiiversalists were 
returned as existing in England, one in Plymouth 
and another in Liverpool; while in Scotland ihere is i 
only one small congregation in Glasgow, originated 
in 1801 by the Rev. Neil Douglas, a Relief minister 
in Dundee, who embraced Universalist principles. 

The early promulgators of Universalism in tlie 
United States of America were visited with severe 
persecution. Instead of checking the progress ol 
the doctrine, such treatment only increased the num¬ 
bers of those who maintained it. At length the 
Uiiiversalists felt themselves compelled for mutual 
protection to assume a denominational name ami 
form, and even to publish to the world a written 
Profession of Faith. A meeting of delegates from 
the different societies was held accordingly in Ox¬ 
ford, Massachusetts, in 1785, when the body was 
organized, and assumed the name of Independent 
Christian Universalixts. The following year a gen¬ 
eral convention of the body was held in Boston, and 
met annually thereafter. The cause of Universal¬ 
ism received a considerable impulse in 1791 by the 
accession of tlie Rev. Ilosea Ballou, who was con¬ 
verted from the Baptists, and who, by a 1 Treat if* 
on the Atonement,'so ably advocated belli Unitari¬ 
an and Universalist principles, that considerable 
numbers were led to embrace them. At length, in 
1803, in consequence of the prevailing misconcep¬ 
tions as to their real tenets, the general con¬ 
vention found it necessary to frame and publish 
a Profession of Faith, the only one indeed that 
has ever appeared. Its articles, which are merely 
three in number, are as foil ows; — ‘-I. We believe 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments contain a revelation of the character and 
will of God, and of the duty, interest, and final des¬ 
tination of mankind. II. We believe there is one 
God, whose nature is love ; revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will 
finally restore the whole family of mankind to holi¬ 
ness ami happiness. HI. We believe that holiness 
and true happiness are inseparably connected; and 
tlmt believers ought to maintain order, and practise 
good works, for these tilings are good and profitable 
unto men." These articles have never been changed, 
and are still recognized by the denomination. 

In 1827 a division began to arise among the Uni- 
versalists in America on the question as to punish¬ 
ment after death, some asserting it to be limited, 
and others denying it altogether. The discussion 
went on, and ultimately resulted in a partial separa 
tion from the body, of a few brethren in Massachu¬ 
setts, who constituted themselves into the“Massa- 
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cliusetts Association of Restorationists.” Tliis small 
seceding party, after remaining together for a time, 
camo to be absorbed into the Free- Will Baptists and 
tlie Unitarians, while others returned back to the 
main body. A change took place in 1833 in the 
Annual Convention, which was now named the 
United States Convention," with advisory powers 
only, and constituted by a delegation of four minis¬ 
ters and six laymen from each state convention in 
its fellowship. The state conventions in 1847 were 
eighteen in number, representing 1,116 societies, 
716 meeting-houses, and 717 preachers. About the 
year 1840 the American Universalists divided into 
two parties, bearing the names respectively of Isi- 
PARTtALISTS and RESTORATIONISTS (which see). 
Those who hold Universalist opinions are not limit¬ 
ed to the body which bears the name, but many be¬ 
longing to other denominations, and nearly all the 
Unitarians, are agreed in the final salvation of the 
whole human family. 

UNIVEIISALS. See Nominalists, Real¬ 
ists. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. See Bread (Un¬ 
leavened). 

UNLEAVENED BREAD (Feast op). See 
Passover. 

UP-ANGAS, four sacred books of the Hindus 
which constitute the fourth class of the Siiastras 
(which see). 'The name Up-angas implies "append¬ 
ed bodies of learning," from their being always 
(♦laced last in the enumeration of the sacred writ¬ 
ings. They are four in number, the first embracing 
the eighteen Puranas (which see), along with the 
Ramagan and Mahobharat, the last of which in¬ 
cludes the Bhagamt Gita. The second and third 
Up-angas consist of the four principal works on lo¬ 
gic and dialectics and metaphysics. The fourth and 
last Up anga consists of the body of law in eighteen 
books, compiled by Manu, the son of Brahma, and 
other sacred personages. 

UPANISHADS, a kind of supplement to the sa¬ 
cred books of the Hindus, particularly the Vedas, in 
I which the Vaidic doctrines are commented on and 
explained. 

U PA-VEDAS, sub - scriptures of the Hindus. 
They were deduced from the four ’original Vedas 
which see), and were delivered to mankind by 
Itr.ihlua and other deities and inspired sages. They 
treat of the theory and practice of medicine, of mu¬ 
sic. iu its most extended signification, of archery, ar¬ 
chitecture, and sixty-four mechanical arts. 

UI’IS, a surname of Artemis as the goddess who 
assisted women in childbirth. 

URANIA, one of the Muses (which see). It 
i was also a surname of Aphrodite (which see). 

URANUS (Gr. heaven), identical with the Ccelus 
of the Latins, a soil of Ge, or Giat, and sometimes 
called her husband. From this union sprang Oce- 
iiini.i and other gods and goddesses, including Sa¬ 
turn, Cybele, tlie Titans, and others. 


URD, one of the Noiins or Destinies (which 
see) of the ancient Scandinavians. 

URDAR-FOUNTAIN, a spring of precious wa¬ 
ter from which tlie Destinies are represented as wa¬ 
tering the Ash-tree, so celebrated in Northern my¬ 
thology under tlie name of Yggdrasil (which see). 

URDDHABAHUS, Hindu ascetics who extend 
one or both arms above their heads till they remain 
of themselves thus elevated. They also close the 
fist, and the nails being suffered to grow at length 
perforate the band. This class of men are solitary 
mendicants, who subsist upon aims, and have no 
fixed abode. Many of them go naked, but some 
wear a wrapper stained with ochre. They usually' 
assume the Saiva marks, and twist their hair so as 
to project from the forehead. 

URIM AND THUMMIM (Heb. lights and perfec¬ 
tions), something connected with tlie breastplate of the 
ancient Jewish high-priest. No description is given 
of them in the Sacred Scriptures, and they are only 
briefly noticed. Thus Exod. xxviii. 30, "And thou 
sbalt put in tlie breastplate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thuinmim; and they shall be upon Aaron's 
heart when be goetli in before tlie Lord : mid Aaron 
shall bear the judgment of the children of Israel 
upon bis heart before the Lord continually;" and 
Lev. viii. 7, 8, “And be put upon him ibe coat, and 
girded him with the girdle, and clothed him with 
the robe, and put the ephod upon him, and he girded 
him witli the curious girdle of the ephod, and bound 
it unto him therewith. And he put the breastplate 
upon him : also lie put in the breastplate the Urim 
and the Thummim." It 1ms been disputed among 
tlie learned whether the Urim and Thummim were 
identical with the stones of the breastplate, or some¬ 
thing distinct from them. On this point the mass 
of commentators are divided. Several of the Jew¬ 
ish rabbis among the ancients, mid Spencer, Miclia- 
clis, Jaliu, and Gesenius among the moderns, con¬ 
tend that they were something entirely distinct from 
the pectoral, and deposited within the pocket or bag 
made of its folds. Some of tlie earlier Hebrew doc¬ 
tors say that what are called the Urim and Thummim 
were nothing else than an inscription, upon a plate 
of gold, of the Tetragrammaton, or four-lettered 
name of God, by the mystic virtue of which the 
high-priest was enabled to pronounce luminous and 
perfect oracles to the people. Spencer, in bis eru¬ 
dite work on the laws of tlie Hebrews, supposes that 
tlie Urim were identical with the Teraphim, and 
were small divining images put into the lining of 
the breastplate, which by a miracle were made to 
speak with an articulate voice, and utter oracles 
from God. According to ASlinn, confirmed by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, the high-priest among tlie Egyptians, 
as superior judge, wore around his neck an image of 
sapphire, which was called “Truth." This state¬ 
ment is borne out by the recent discoveries on tlie 
Egyptian monuments. Thus Roselliui tells its: — 

| “Among the monuments of the tombsrepresentations i 
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of persons are found who filled the office of chief 

that when the jewels shone with peculiar radiance 



judge, and who wore the common little image of the 

the answer was regarded as affirmative, but when 



goddess Thmei suspended from the neck.” Sir J. 

dim, as negative. Maimonides affirms that private 



G. Wilkinson gives from the Theban monuments an 

individuals were not allowed to inquire by means of 



engraving of the goddess, who was honoured under 

Urim and Thummim, but that it was reserved for 



the double character of truth and justice, and was 

the king alone, or for the person to whom was on- 



represented with closed eyes. After speaking of 

trusted tiie management of the congregation. We 



this badge of the judge among the ancient Egyptians, 

are not told in Scripture when the Jews ceased to 



Wilkinson remarks; “ A similar emblem was used 

consult by this divinely-appointed mode, but we 



by the high-priests of the Jews; and it is a lemark- 

have no trace of its existence after the building of 



able fact, that the word Thummim is not only trans- 

Solomon’s temple. It seems to have been limited 



lated ‘ truth,' but, being a plural or dual word, cor- 

to the period when the tabernacle still remained, and 



responds to the Egyptian notion of the 1 two Truths,’ 

while the Jewish government was strictly theocratic. 



or the double capacity of this goddess. According 

Spencer indeed connects the use of the Urim and 



to some, the Urim and Thummim signify ‘lights and 

Thummim with the theocracv, this method having 



perfections, 1 or ‘light and truth,’ which last present 

been established for the purpose of consulting God 



a striking analogy to the two figures of Re and 

in regard to matters of national interest. It is 



Tltmei in the breastplate worn by the Egyptians. 

agreed by all that the Jews did not consult by Llritn 



And though the resemblance of the Urim and the 

and Tliummim under the second temple, after the 



Urceus (or basilisk), the symbol of majesty, sug- 

return from the captivity.* Maimonides, however, 



gested by Lord Prudhoe, is very remarkable, I am 

maintains that under the second temple the Jews 



disposed to think the ‘lights,’ Aorim or Urim, 

had the Urim and Thummim, but not for inquiry, as 



more nearly related to the sun, which is seated itj 

the Holy Ghost was not there. 



the breastplate with the figure of Truth." 

URSULINES, an order of nuns founded in the 



Scripture affords no information as to the manner 

sixteenth century by Angela of Brescia, an Italian 



in which the Lord was consulted by Urim and 

lady belonging to the third order of St. Francis. 



Thummim; the rabbins, however, say that it was as 

The name of Ursulines she borrowed from St. Ur- 



followsThe, priest put on his robes, and went not 

sttla, a legendary British saint of the fourth or fifth 



into the holy of holies, but into the holy place, and 

century. At first, without being confined in clois- 



stood before the veil or curtain which separated the 

ters, they were devoted to acts of charity and kind- 



hoi)’ place from the holy of holies. There he stood 

ness in the domestic circle. Afterwards, however 



upright, with his face towards the ark of the cove- 

they became subject to a monastic constitution in 



mint, and behind him stood the person for whom he 

1G12, and undertook the education of children of 



inquired, hut outside the holy place. Then the 

their own sex. Their monasiie rule was that of St. 



priest inquired of God in a low voice, and, fixing 

Augustine. The order was first confirmed by Paul 



his eyes upon the breastplate, lie received the an- 

III. in 1544, and afterwards bv Gregory XIII. in 



swer to Ids question by Urim and Tlitimmim. I’ri- 

1571. It flourished in the north of Italy, and luiv- 



deaux and some others think that it was given audi- 

mg been introduced into France in 1611, made rapid 



bly, while the rabbins allege that the answer was 

progress in that country. Thence it was extended 



given by certain letters engraven on the stones in 

to Canada and the United Stales, where it still 



the breastplate emitting a bright light, so as to be 

exists. 



read by the high-priest into words. Josephus says 

UTRAQUISTS. See Calixtinks. 
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j *'* y; 



VArUXA.au ancient Sabine divinity, identical 

separated himself from the interests and emotions of 



with Victoria; but the Romans alleged her to be a 

mankind. It is more usual, however, to use the 

I 


goddess to whom the inhabitants of rural districts 

word to designate the mendicant Vuishuams of the 



were wont to offer sacrifices when the labours of the 

Edmdnanili class or its ramifications. 



field were over, and they were t racin', or. at leisure. 

VA1SESCII1KA. the physical portion of the Nv- 



V AIRAGIS, a Hindu term which implies per- 

aya (which see), a system of philosophy among the 



sons devoid of passion, and is therefore applicable to , 

Hind is. It is founded on an atomic system, differ- ' 


1 

every religious mendicant who professes to have 

cut however from that of Epicurus. The latter sup- ' 
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poses that atoms, though diverse in form, are identi¬ 
cal in essence. Hut according to Kanada, the author 
of the Vaiseschika, there are as many different kinds 
of atoms as there are phenomena in nature. Tims 
sound proceeds from sonorous atoms, light from lu¬ 
minous, and so forth. 

VAISHNAVAS, the worshippers of Vishnu, the 
second pet son of the Hindu triad, or trimurtti. 
Amongst other divisions of less importance, they are 
usually divided into four principal sects, Sri, Madh¬ 
uri, Rudra, and Sanalcn. The first of these is the 
most ancient and respectable, founded by the Vaislt- 
nava reformer, Ramanuja Acharya, about the middle 
of the twelfth century. All of the seets address 
their worship to Vishnu and his consort Lakshmi, 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or con¬ 
jointly. The Hindu sects are usually discriminated 
by various fantastical streaks on their faces, breasts, 
and arms; for this purpose all the Vaishnavas em¬ 
ploy especially a white earth culled Gopichaudiina, 
which, to be of the purest description, should be 
brought from Dw^rakit, being said to he the soil of a 
pool at that place in which the Gopis drowned them¬ 
selves when they heard of Krishna’s death. The 
Vaislmava is tints described in a Hindu work called 
the Bhakta Mala: “They who bear the Tulasi 
round the neck, the rosary of lotus seeds, have the 
shell and discus impressed upon their upper arm, 
and the upright streak along the centre of the fore- 
1 head, they are Vaishnavas, and sanctify the world.” 
'Hire far greater number of the worshippers of Vish¬ 
nu, or more properly of Krishna, hi Bengal, forming 
a large part of the population of the province, derive 
their peculiarities from some Vaislmava Brahmans 
of Nadiya and Santipur, who flourished about the 
| end of the fifteenth ’century. Chaitanya, believed to 
' he an incarnation of Krishna, was the founder and 
object of tlie new form of Vaislmava worship. The 
three Prabhus, or masters of the sect, are Chaitanya, 
Adwaita, and Nitydnand, besides whom the Vaish- 
! iiavas of this order acknowledge six Gosains as their 
original or chief teachers, and next to these several 
learned disciples and faithful companions of Chai¬ 
tanya are regarded with nearly equal veneration, 
particularly I lari Dris, who is worshipped as a divin¬ 
ity in some parts of Bengal. The object of the wor¬ 
ship of the Bengal Vaishnavas is Kiusuna (which 
see), as the actual incarnation of Vishnu, being the 
very description which is given of him iti the Bhoya- 
ral Gita. There is a recent sect of Vaishnavas in 
Bengal who maintain the doctrine of the absolute di- 
I vinity of the Guru, or teacher, as being the present 
Krishna, or deity incarnate. A portion of t he Vaisli 

I iiavas are worshippers of Sakti (which see), or the 
female energy. 

VA1SHYA, one of the Castes (which see) among 
the Hindus, being the productive capitalists, whether 
• pastoral, agricultural, or mercantile. This caste pro¬ 
ceeded from the breast of Brahma, the spat of life. 

VALENTIN IANS, a Gnostic sect of the second 

II 


century, originated by Valentine, a native of Egypt, 
and educated at Alexandria. His system somewhat 
resembles that of the Basilideaxs (which see). He 
denominates the primal source of all existence the 
Bytkos, or abyss, from which, as life was developed, 
sprung the /Eons, masculine and feminine, the powers 
by which God reveals himself, and which together 
constitute the Pleroma. “ It is a profound idea of 
the Valentitiian system," says Neander, “that as all 
existence has its ground in the self limitation of the 
Bytlios, so the existence of all created beings de¬ 
pends on limitation. While each remains within the 
limits of its own individuality, and is that which it 
should be at its own proper place in the evolution of 
life, all tilings can be fitly adjusted to one another, 
and the true harmony be preserved in the chain of 
unfolding life. But as soon as any being would 
overstep these limits, as soon as any being, instead 
of striving to know God in that manifestation of 
himself which God makes to him at his own proper 
position, boldly attempts to penetrate into his hidden 
essence, such a being runs the hazard of plunging 
into nothing. Instead of apprehending the Heal, 
he loses himself in the Unsubstantial. Horns, the 
genius of limitation, of the finite, the power that 
fixes and guards the bounds of individual existence, 
restoring them wherever they have been disturbed, 
occupies therefore an important place in the system 
of Valentine; and the Gnosis here, so to speak, 
bears witness against itself. The ideas of Horns 
and of the Redeemer must of necessity be closely re¬ 
lated in the Valentiiiian system ; as the forming and 
redeeming of existence are kindred conceptions, and 
the principle of limitation in respect to both occupies 
an important place in this system. In fact, Horns 
was also called by many Redeemer and Saviour. 
There are occasional intimations of a scheme accord¬ 
ing to which the llorus was regarded as only a par¬ 
ticular mode of the operation of one redeeming spirit; 
just as the Valentiiiian system gave different names 
to this power, according to the different points of 
his activity and his different modes of operation, ex¬ 
tending thrpugh all the grades of existence. Others, 
indeed, transformed these different modes of opera¬ 
tion into so many different hypostases." 

The mixture of the Divine element with matter 
was ascribed by Valentine to a disturbance originat¬ 
ing in the Pleroma , and a consequent sinking down 
of the germ of the Divine life from the Pleroma into 
matter. From the mixture of the Achamoth, or 
mundane soul, with the IJyle, or matter, springs all 
living existence, which consists of three orders — 
spiritual, psychical, and ungodlike or material natures. 
The representative principle of the IJyle, through 
which its activity is exerted to destroy, is Satan. 
The Deminryi of Valentine is to the physical world 
what the Bythos is to the higher. His province is 
to create. The doctrine of redemption is the central 
point of the Valentiiiian system. To restore har¬ 
mony to the Pleroma, a new emanation of two ./Eons 
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takes place, viz., Christ and the Holy Spirit, and 
from all theASous proceeded the Soter by whom the 
universe was to be redeemed. The Detniurgd pro¬ 
mised to send the Messiah. At the baptism of this 
Messiah the Soter became united with him. Mira¬ 
cles and prophecies were needful to induce psychical 
men to confide in the psychical Messiah, but the 
simple power of truth was sufficient to collect all 
men of a pneumatic nature around the true Saviour. 
The end of the world is to be a still higher restora¬ 
tion, for then the Soter will introduce the Achamoth 
as his bride, together with all pneumatic Christians 
into the Pleroma; the Demittrgd, in peace and joy as 
the friend of the bridegroom, will rule in the midst 
of till psychical Christians on the confines of the 
Pleroma, and all matter will return to its original 
nothingness. The Valentinian was the most influ¬ 
ential of all the Gnostic sects, and with various mo¬ 
difications continued in existence, especially in Rome, 
until some time in the fourth century. See Gnostics. 

VALHALLA, the palace of Odin , and one of the 
heavens of the ancient Scandinavians, where heroes 
were rewarded with feasting and every sensual e(9- 
joymeut, while their amusement was said to be cut¬ 
ting one another in pieces. 

VALLISCIIOLARES, an order of Romish monks 
formed shortly after the commencement of the thir¬ 
teenth century. They were collected by the Sciio- 
lares, that is, by the four professors of theology at 
Paris, and hence were first called Scholars, but after¬ 
wards, from a certain valley in Campania to which 
they retired in a. d. 1234, their name was changed 
to Vallischolares, scholars of the valley. This soci¬ 
ety was first governed by the rule of St. Augustine, 
but was afterwards united with the canons regular of 
St. Genevieve (which see). 

VALLOMBROSA (Order of), a congregation 
of Benedictine monks founded about A. D. 1038 by 
Joint Gnalbert, a Florentine. It was commenced tit 
Vallombrosa, on the Apetmiue mountains, and ex¬ 
tended into many parts of Italy. 

VAMIS, or VamagHARIS, words meaning among 
the Hindus the left band worshippers, or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to what is usual, and to what 
they dare publicly avow. They worship Devi, the 
Soldi of Shim, a mode of worship which is founded 
on a portion of the Tantras. The Soldi is perso¬ 
nated by a naked female, to whom meat and wine 
tire offered, and then distributed among the atten¬ 
dants. Then follows the recitation of various man¬ 
tras and texts, and the performance of the Mudrd , 
or gesticulations with the fingers accompanying the 
different stages of the ceremony, and the whole is 
terminated with the most scandalous orgies among 
its votaries. The members of this sect are consi¬ 
dered ns very numerous, especially among the Bmh- 
■umnical tribe, and their insignia are a semicircular 
line or lines on the forehead, of red saunders or Ver¬ 
million, ora red streak up the middle of the forehead, 
with a circular spot of red at the root of the uose. 


They use a rosary of Rudraksha beads, or of coral 
beads, but of no greater length than may be con¬ 
cealed in the baud, or they keep it in a small purse 
or a bag of red cloth. In worshipping they wear a 
piece of red silk round the loins, and decorate them¬ 
selves with garlands of crimson flowers. 

VARA, the goddess of truth among the ancient 
Scandinavians who presided over witnesses and oaths. 

VARTABEDS, an order of celibate priests in the 
Armenian Cnirucu (which see), who are attached 
to the churches as preachers, for the married priests 
do not usually preach or live together itt monasteries, 
and from among whom tite bishops and higher cler¬ 
gy, on whom the law of celibacy is imposed, are 
taken. 

VATES, a term used among tlie ancient Romans 
with the double signification of poet and prophet, 
the two being regarded as in early times identical. 

VAUDOIS CHURCH. The views of Zuinglius 
and the other Swiss reformers were in some points 
by no means accurate. One error into which they 
fell was a want of clear perception as to the distinct 
and separate provinces of the slate and the church. 
The two were confounded, and the consequence was 
that in the Helvetic Reformed Church (which 
see) the civil power became the grand regulator, the 
sovereign bishop. Hence the struggles which Cal¬ 
vin and Viret had to maintain at Geneva against the 
intervention of the magistrate in matters ecclesias¬ 
tical. In the Pays de Valid, which had been won 
by Berne in 1530 from the Dukes of Savoy, t-t*e 
same conflicts speedily appeared. As early as in 
1542, the Councils of Berne lorded it over the Vnu- 
dois pastors, who wished to proclaim the Bible its 
the sole rule of faith and discipline. The struggle 
was long and keenly maintained on both sides, and 
at length, in 1559, Viret and several of his colleagues 
left a church that was ruled and regulated by the 
provincial magistrates. Another error in the con¬ 
stitution of the Reformed Churches of Switzerland 
was the withholding from the people all share In the 
nomination of their pastors. These were appointed 
for them by the state upon a double presentation of 
the classes or of the ministerial body, which were 
forbidden to admit any but ecclesiastics into their 
number. This isolation of the pastors from tlmir 
flocks; the exclusion of laymen from the adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs, of the church; and the almost 
absolute control exercised by the slate in church 
mutters, have been the chief ennses of all the con¬ 
flicts that have taken place between the Vaudois 
government and the pastors. 

The infidelity which overspread (he greater part 
of Europe during the last century, was but feebly 
opposed by the national church of the Pays dc 
Vaud, which bad lost much of the spiritual life and 
activity which bad characterized it in the earlier pe¬ 
riod of its history as a reformed church. Xor did 
the grand political revolution of 1798, which ren¬ 
dered the Pays de Vaud independent, effect the 
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emancipation of the church. On the contrary, it 
was now ruled by the petty council of the Canton de 
Valid as rigorously as it had been ruled by the coun¬ 
cil of Berne. For a long time there seemed to be 
little or no prospect of the deliverance of the church 
from the control of the state. Numbers both of the 
pastors and people longed amid the darkness for a 
brighter day. At length a religious revival mani¬ 
fested itself towards the year 1820 at all points of 
the Canton do Vaud. The ministers became more 
earnest in the work committed to them, and in con¬ 
tempt they were called Momiers (which see). The 
state now began to persecute those who faithfully 
preached the gospel of Christ. A law was passed on 
the 20th March, 1824, which compelled many to dis¬ 
sent, some of the most faithful ministers having 
been torn from their posts, cast into prison, and con¬ 
demned to banishment, while others were suspended 
or deposed. The spirit of persecution was at last 
worn out, and, in 1834, the obnoxious enactment of 
1824 was repealed. The pious ministers now en¬ 
joyed a large degree of liberty. Religious meetings 
were generally respected. Public toleration favoured 
the evangelization of the country. This, however, 
was only a partial gleam of sunshine before a com¬ 
ing storm. The council of state having resolved in 
1838 to revise the ecclesiastical ordinances, as a mat¬ 
ter of form called for the previous advice of the 
classes. These declared unanimously in favour of 
the maintenance of the Helvetic confession, and by 
a iHujority they declared also for the spiritual indepen- 
j deuce of the church. Their wishes, though backed 
by 12,000 petitioners, were wholly disregarded. The 
ecclesiastical ordinances issued by the state in 1833 
suppressed the Helvetic Confession; prohibited meet¬ 
ings of the classes, or presbyteries, without an order 
from the civil power; regulated the nomination of 
pastors solely according to precedency of consecra¬ 
tion; excluded lay members of the church from ec¬ 
clesiastical allairs; and subjected even doctrines to 
the judgment of bodies purely political. Such were 
the ordinances which placed the Vaudois Church 
under the heel of the slate. Remonstrance or pro¬ 
test on the part of the pastors was utterly fruitless. 
They continued, however, at their posts, vainly hop¬ 
ing that these changes would never be carried into 
actual operation. But in this they were disap¬ 
pointed. Political commotions, it is true, obviated 
for a time the threatened destruction of the liberties 
of the church. At length, in 1845, a revolutionary 
rising on the part of a small portion of the people 
led to the abdication of the council of the state, and 
t Ire elevation to power of the extreme radical leaders, 
i One of the first objects of the new government was 
to put down Methodism, and diffuse among the peo¬ 
ple the doctrines of socialism or communism. 

I The spirit which animated the public authorities 
excited the utmost alarm among the clergy, who 
earnestly petitioned for religious liberty. The only 
reply was a circular, prohibiting them from taking 
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part in any religious meetings except those held in I 
the churches, and at the appointed hours of worship. 
This was followed by a still more stringent enact¬ 
ment, depriving of his stipend every pastor who 
should anyhow concur in holding extra-official meet¬ 
ings. A memorial was now presented by uearly the 
whole of the Vaudois clergy, calling upon the coun¬ 
cil of state to respect the great principle of religious 
liberty and the rights of the Christian ministry. 
This important document was laid before the grand 
council, but led to no relaxation of the persecuting 
laws. On the contrary, the government proceeded a 
step further,and, venturing to convert the clergy into 
mere tools of the state, sent to each of them a politi¬ 
cal proclamation, along with an order to read it from 
the pulpit onacertain Sabbath. Only a very few com¬ 
plied with this order ; the great majority refused to 
lend themselves to an act so illegal and unseemly. 
Those who refused to read the proclamation amount¬ 
ed to forty-two, scattered over different parts of the 
country. It was resolved to bring them to trial. 
The classes were called to judge in the first instance, 
ai^l unanimously acquitted the accused; but in the 
face of this acquittal, the council of state suspended 
them from all ecclesiastical functions. And it was 
no slight aggravation of the trial, that the pastors 
were obliged to maintain the struggle alone, without 
the sympathy or encouragement of their flocks. 
Nothing remained for these good men thus persecut¬ 
ed and oppressed but to break off all connection 
with the state, to repudiate their stipends, to quit 
their churches and parsonage-houses, and to surren¬ 
der their worldly all for the glory of God and the 
spiritual independence of Christ's church. The so¬ 
lemn act of demission was subscribed on the 12th 
November, 1845, by 167 pastors and ministers. The 
students and the licentiates in theology, with the 
exception of two of the former, joined the pastors 
who left the national church. Three of the four pro¬ 
fessors of theology devoted themselves to the new 
church. Thus was formed the Vaudois Free Church, 
not in consequence of the oppression of an aristo¬ 
cratic government, but of the provisional regency of 
the sovereign people. Through want of popular 
sympathy foreign assistance was required to main¬ 
tain thedemitted ministers. They assembled their 
few adherents in small conventicles, exposed for 
years to the annoyance at once of the people and 
the police until 1850. 

The doctrines of the Plymouth Brethren found an 
entrance under the name of Darbyism into the Can¬ 
ton de Vaud in 1840. and spread rapidly among the 
people, thinning the already few supporters of the 
Free Church, under the 'idea that the priesthood of 
all believers authorizes them to dispense with a re¬ 
gular clergy. The established church of the Canton, ;i 
on the other hand, had sustained a very severe 
shock by the disruption which lmd taken place. 
Only 57 pastors retained their charges, and 30 of the 
demitted ministers retracted, so that each pastor was 
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obliged to t»ke upon himself ihe charge ol' two or 
three parishes. The council of state summoned fo¬ 
reign ecclesiastics to occupy the vacancies, but only 
a few responded to the call. Thus the government 
has found the utmost difficulty in supporting the 
established church. 

VE, one of tlie brothers of Odin in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, and a member of the triad, 
to whom the creation of the world was ascribed. 

VEDANTA PHILOSOPHYfTliE), a system of 
philosophy among tlie Hindus. It consists of two 
divisions. The first, which is called the “Piu-va 
Mimansa,” is attributed to Jahnini, and is strong in 
praise of dharma, or virtue. The second, which is 
willed tlie “ Uttara Mimnnsa,” is attributed to Vvasa. 
The original sources of this philosophy are t.lw UjHi- 
nishadx, a supplement to tlie sacred booTcs, particu¬ 
larly tlie Vedas ; and tlie design of the author of i he 
Vedanta appears to have been to correct tlie materi¬ 
alism of tlie Sankhya, which recognizes two powers, 
the inactive soul and active nature, while the Ve¬ 
danta asserts that nature, or matter, and all conse¬ 
quent phenomena, are necessary attributes of lira/fey . 
who is tlie eternal universal soul. Human souls are 
a portion of this universal soul, “deposited in a suc¬ 
cession of sheaths, enveloping one another like tlie 
coats of an onion." The aim of life must he to de¬ 
liver tlie soul from these enejupibratices, and this is 
to he done by learning that Bnddhi, or intellect, and 
all human faculties arc ignorance ami delusion. 
Bralim, the supreme soul, is tlie only true existence; 
all that is not Hralun is ignorance, and ignorance is 
nothing. So long as man recognizes his own indi¬ 
vidual existence lie is in ignorance,and in proportion 
as lie succeeds in casting this off, lie becomes con¬ 
vinced that nothing exists besides tlie Indivisible or 
Urahm; and that inasmuch sis man exists, lie himself 
is the indivisible, n thought, a joy, an existence, and 
the only one. Tlie Sankliyas believe phenomena to 
he a product of nature, but Vedanlists look upon tlie 
phenomenal world as “ the garb or vesture of God." 
in tlie Sankhya system nature is interposed between 
man and soul; the Nyaya follows the Sanktn/a, and 
tlien after an interval, tlie Vedanta system endeav¬ 
ours to bring back belief in soul as Brahm, and man's 
intellect being merely a portion of Brahm. man is 
under u delusion so long as lie regards himself as a 
separate identity. This, tlie latest form of Uijiilu 
philosophy, is no other than a system of strict meta¬ 
physical pantheism. 

VEDAS, tlie most ancient class of sacred hooks’ 
among tlie Hindus. They are four in number, ami 
are denominated tlie Rig-Veda, tlie Yajur-Vcda, tlie 
Xiima-Vcdn. and the Atharra-Veda. These arc tlie 
Vedas proper, while there are supplementary hooks, 
the Bralmanas and tlie Upanishath, in which the 
Vaidic doctrines are systematically explained by 
[■ ■’later writers. The most venerated of ihe four Vedas 
is tlie Rig- Veda. Various opinions have been en¬ 
tertained among tlie learned as to the date at which 


the Vedas were written. Colebrooke supposes them 
to have been compiled in the fourteenth century be¬ 
fore Christ, Sir William Jones in the sixteenth. 
There is one special circumstance which above all 
others indicates the remote antiquity of the Vedns, 
the absence of some doctrines, such as those of caste, 
of transmigration, and of incarnation, which after¬ 
wards became cardinal points of Hinduism (which 
see). 

VENIAL SINS, those sins which, according to 
the theology of tlie Church of Rome, do not bring 
spiritual deatli to tlie soul, or which do not turn it 
away from its ultimate end; or which are only 
slightly repugnant to tlie order of right reason. “ It 
is, moreover, certain,” says Dens, “ not only from 
the Divine compassion, hut from tlie nature of the 
tiling, that there are venial sins, or such slight ones, 
as in just men may consist with a stale of grace and 
friendship with God, implying that there is a certain 
kind of sin of which a man may he guilty without 
offending God." Such doctrine as this meets with 
no countenance from the Word of God, which de¬ 
clares “The wages of sin is deatli,’’ without making 
any distinction among sins. 

VENUS, tlie goddess of love, especially of impure 
desire, among tlie ancient Romans. Site seems to 
have held an inferior place among tlie deities until she 
came to he identified witli tlie Grecian Aphrodite 
(which see). Tlie month of April was thought to 
he sacred to this goddess. Her worship seems to 
have been early established at Rome, where she laid 
a temple at tlie foot of tlie Aveniine lull. At tlie 
beginning of tlie second Runic war a temple was 
dedicated to Venus Erycina on tlie Capitol. 

VERGER, tlie person who carries tlie mace before 
tlie dean in a cathedral or collegiate church in Eng¬ 
land. 

VERSCHORISTS, a sect which arose in Holland 
in tlie seventeenth century. It derived its name 
from James Versclioor of Flushing, who is said to 
have mixed together the principles of Spinosa and 
Coeceius, producing out of theta, in 1680, a new 
system of religion. His followers were also called 
Hebrews, because they held that every man was 
bound to read the Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek, 
as being tlie original languages. 

VERSIChES, sliorl'ver.-es in tlie English Honk 
of Common Prayer which are said alternately by tlie 
minister and people. 

VESTA, tlie fire-goddess among tlie ancient Ro¬ 
mans, ivlio’presided over tlie hearth, and was identi¬ 
cal with tlie Greek IIestia (which see). She occu¬ 
pied a pre-eminent rank among tlie Penates , or 
household gods of the Romans, who on this account 
termed her “mater,” or mdilier. An oath in tlie 
name of Vesta was universally accounted tlie most 
solemn, and held to be irrevocable. Site took, under 
her protection tlie family, tlie city, the sVafu;- The 
temple in which tlie perpetual lire burned in her 
honour was called Prytaneicm (which see), and tlie 
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five-service Prylanistis. la the temple ol \ esta at 

1 Rome was deposited the celebrated Palladium, or 
statue of Pallas, the pledge of the safety and perpe¬ 
tuity of the empire. The statues of Vesta, before 
which the devout Romans daily sacrificed, were 
placed in front of the doors of their houses, which 
were hence called vestibules. Every year on the 1st 
of March, her sacred fire, and the laurel-tree which 
shaded her hearth, were renewed. 

VESTAL VIRGINS, the immaculate priestesses 
of Vesta. From a very early date they existed at 
Alba, and the mother of Romulus was one of their 
number. In Rome virgins only, in Greece chaste 
widows also, beyond the age of childbearing, could 
aspire to he ranked among the Vestal virgins. They 
were bound to remain in a state of celibacy for thirty 
years, at the end of which they might marry if they 
chose. The Emperor Theodosius the Great was the 
first who dared to extinguish the celestial fire of 
Vesta and to abolish the institution of Vestal virgins. 

VESTA LI A, an annual solemnity among the an¬ 
cient Romans, celebrated in honour of Vesta on the 
9th of June. On this occasion none but women 
with their feet bare walked to the temple of the god¬ 
dess. 

VESTMENTS (Controversy of the). See 
Puritans. 

VESTRY, the room in connection with a church 
in which the ministers put on their robes. The 
name is also applied in England to the officials, such 
apchurchwardens, connected with the ecclesiastical 
affairs of a parish. Assemblies of the parishioners 
for the dispatch of the official business of the parish 
are termed vestry meetings. 

| VETO ACT, the celebrated Act on Calls passed 

by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
on i he 31st of May, 1834, and which, being afterwards 
declared by the courts of law and the supreme legisla¬ 
ture to be illegal, and ultra vires of the church to enact, 
0 ave rise to an unhappy collision between the church 
and the state, and led to the disvuptibn of the church 
in 1843, and the formation as a separate denomina- 
, tiou of the Free Church of Scotland. This famous 
enactment runs as follows: —“ The.General Assem¬ 
bly declare that it is a fundamental law of this 
church that no pastor sludL.be intruded on any con¬ 
gregation contrary to the wWI of the people, and in 
order that this principle may be carried into full j 
! effect, the General Assembly, with the consent of a 
majority of the presbyteries of this church, do de¬ 
clare, enact, and ordain, That it shall be an instruc- 
1 lion to presbyteries, that if at the moderating in a 

call to a vacant pastoral charge, the major part of 
' || the male heads of families, members of the vactynt 
! congregation, and in full communion with the chinch, 
shall disapprove of the person in whose favour the 

1 call is to be moderated in, such disapproval shall be 

1 deemed sufficient ground for the presbytery rejecting 
, 1 such person, and that he shall be rejected according¬ 
ly, and due notice thereof forthwith given to all con- 

. . 

cerned ; but that if the major part of the said heads 
of families shall not disapprove of such person to be ! 
their pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with the [ 
settlement according to the rules of the church: And 
farther declare that no person shall be held to be en¬ 
titled to disapprove as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if 
required, solemnly to declare in presence of the 
presbytery that he is actuated by no factious or ma¬ 
licious motive, but solely by a conscientious regard 
to the spiritual interests of himself or the congrega¬ 
tion.” 

VIATICUM, a term sometimes applied in the | 
ancient Christian church to both baptism and the 
Lord's Supper; but now used sometimes, particular¬ 
ly in the Romish church, to denote the latter ordi- 
nju^cAvlicn administered l« a dying person, as being 
onbi s \ v 0 the unse'fiif world. 

VICAR. When dioceses in England were divid¬ 
ed into parishes, the clergy w(io had the charge of 
those parishes were called rectors; and afterwards, 
when their rectories were appropriated to monaste¬ 
ries, the monks kept the great tithes; but the bish- 
qus were to take care that the rector’s place was 
supplied by another, to whom a portion of the small 
tithe was to be allotted. Hence the name vicar, that 
is, one who officiates in place of the rector (vice rec- 
toris). The vicar then of a parish is the incumbent 
of either an appropriated or impropriated benefice, 
to whom the small tithes are reserved as his portion. 

He is inducted in the same manner as the rector. 

VICTORIA, the personification of Victory among 
the ancient Romans as Nike was among the Greeks. 

VIGIL, the evening before any solemn festival or 
holy-day. 

VILi, one of the brothers of Odin in the Scandi¬ 
navian mythology, and a member of the Triad. 

VIRGIN MARY. See Maiuolatry. 

VIR1PLACA, a surname of Juno, as soothing 
the anger of man and restoring peace between mar¬ 
ried parties. 

V1RTUS, the personification of valour among the 
ancient Romans. 

VISHNU, the second person of the Hindu Triad, 
being the personification of the process of preserva¬ 
tion. In the Vedas he occupies a subordinate place 
as a merely elemental god, but from the date of the 
appearance of the Bhagavat Gita , he has been invested 
w ; *h the attributes of the Supreme Being, and wor- 
‘‘stiipped in preference to his rival Shiva. The wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu are called Vaishnavas (which 

8CC). 

VOLUNTARY CONTROVERSY, the name 
usually given to an animated controversy which 

1 commenced in Scotland in 1829, and was carried on 
for several years between the supporters and the 
opponents of civil establishments of religion. The 

■ origin of this discussion may be dated from the pub¬ 
lication of a sermon by Mr. Andrew Marshall, min-. 

■ ister of the United Secession Church in Kirkintil- 
| loch. The object of the sermon was to prove that 
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' VOLUSPA—WAIIABEKS. 

religious establishments are miscriptural, unjust, im- 
poiitic,secularizing in their tendency, inefficient, and 
unnecessary. No sooner did this production issue 
• from the press, than it awakened an unwonted ex¬ 
citement in the public mind. It rapidly passed 
through several editions, and more especially in the 
church to which the author belonged, it was regarded 
ns a most vigorous and effective assault upon civil 
establishments of religion. A masterly review of 
MY. Marshall’s sermon, however, appeared in the 
‘Edinburgh Christian Instructor,'which vindicated 
with great, ability the cause of national as against 
voluntary churches. The contest was carried on 
for some time with great keenness between Dr. Mar¬ 
shall and his reviewer; at. length various able men 
on both sides entered the field, and the point in dis¬ 
pute underwent a most searching examination in all 
its bearings. Nor was the controversy confined to 
the press; active steps were taken to keep alive the 
interest which had already been excited on the sub¬ 
ject, as well as to give a proper direction to the cur¬ 
rent of public opinion. On the part of the dissent¬ 
ers, a society was formed, under the name of ’In¬ 
voluntary Church Association, whose committee 
: issued a cheap periodical, bearing the title of The 
[ Voluntary Church Magazine. On the part Qlvtfie 
National Church also a society was formed. mVier 
! the name of an Association for Promoting the Inte¬ 
rests of the Clinrch of Scotland; and a periodical 
was at the same time commenced, bearing the title 
i of The Church of Scotland Magazine. By far the 
ablest work winch appeared in connectioiuwith the 
- controversy was a treatise published in 1835 by Do. 
Joint Inglis, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, enti¬ 
tled'A Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establishments.’ 
After a short interval, during which Dr. Inglis had 

| Jr- 1 ' 

died, a volume in reply to the masterly‘Vindica¬ 
tion ’ appeared from the pen of Dr. Marshall. The 
principal arguments both in favour of and against 
civil establishments of religion have already been 
noticed under the article Established Chohches 
(which see). 

VOLUSPA, the. oldest as well as the most inte- i 
resting of the Eddaie poems. It contains the whole 
system of Scandinavian mythology—the creation, 
the origin of man, how evil and death were brought 
into the world ; and concludes by a prediction of the 
destruction and renovation of the universe, and a ' 
description of the future abodes of bliss and mi¬ 
sery. 

VULCAN, the god of fire among the ancient 
Romans, corresponding to Hepkashts among the an¬ 
cient Greeks. lie appears to have been worshipped 
at Rome as early as the days of Romulus, when his 
temple was used also for political assemblies. 

VULCANALIA, a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Romans in honour of Vulean, on the ‘23d of 
August annually. 

VULGATE (The), a translation of the Old Tes¬ 
tament executed by Jerome from the Hebrew origi- 
nal into the Latin language. A previous Latin 
translation, called the Old Italic Version, was re¬ 
vised by Jerome, but being founded on the Septim- 
gint only, it was at length superseded by Jerome’s 
translation. Since the seventh century, the Vulgate 
has been in general use in the Roman Catholic 
church, excepting the Book of I’salms. the old Italic 
version of which is still in use. The prp.sent Vul¬ 
gate then consists of the new Latin translation of 
the Old Testament by Jerome, and the old Latin 
version of the Book of Psalms, «nd the New Testa¬ 
ment both revised bv Jerome. 

• 

JB 
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WAIIABEES, a modem Mohammedan sect which 
professes no new doctrine, but lias for its distinctive 
principle a desire to abolish,!he idolatrous practices 
which have connected themselves with the religion 
of Tslani. The founder of this sect was Abd-el- 
Wahab, a native of the province of Nedjed in Arabia. 
In pursuit of scientific knowledge, lie visited Persia, 
and while there he was seized with a longittg'desire 
to restore Mohammedanism to the purity in which 
it lmd been left lay the prophet. With ibis view, 
the professed Yefjfrmcr denounced 1 ' the worship- of 
the attribution of a mediatorial character to 
Mohammed, the doctrine of the eternal existence of 
the Koran, and of the superiority of faith over obe- 

1 * 
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diencc. Abd el Wahlijk^iring his whole life, which 
extended to ninety-five years, sought to gain con¬ 
verts by peaceable means, but his successors followed 
the example of Mohammed in disseminating their 
principles by the sword. Political interests were 
united with religions reform, and it was resolved to 
unite the Bedouins iu a confederation similar to that 
.established by Mohammed. The Walmbees soon 
pushed their conquest* over the whole of Arabia. 

At length, .on the 27th April, 1803, they became 
masters of Mecca. The chief, on entering .tlfe holy 
city, issued a profession of faith to the. follow i ng pur¬ 
port There is only one God. God, and 

Molmimned is his prophet. Act according to the 
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Koran and the sayings of Mohammed. If is unne¬ 
cessary for you to pray for tlie blessing of God upon' 
the prophet more than once in your life. You are 
not to invoke the prophet to intercede with God in 
your behalf, for his intercession will be of no avail. 
At the day of judgment it will not avail yon. Do 
not call on the prophet; call on God alone.” Onward 
the Wahabces advanced from Mecca to Medina, 
which they also took, destroying the sepulchral mon¬ 
uments, and threatening with ruin even the large 
dome over Mohammed's tomb. The fear of these 
ruthless conquerors soon spread over-t he East. In 
1811, however, Mohammed Ali, the celebrated Pasha 
of Egypt, commenced a war with a view to restore 
Arabia to the Turkish dominions. Mecca and Me- 
(lina were speedily recovered. The war raged with 
fury for several years; and at length, in the latter 
end of 1818, Ibrahim, to whom Mohammed Ali his 
father had committed the charge of the war, totally 
defeated Abdallah, the Wnhabee chief, and having 
made him prisoner, sent him in chains to Constan¬ 
tinople, where he was publicly tried before the Di¬ 
van, and put to death with his principal followers. 
Thus the war was ended, but though subdued, the 
Wahabees continued secretly to propagate their 
tenets, and at this day there' are numerous disciples 
of the sect scattered over various parts of the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula. 

WALDENSI AN CHUKCIl. There is abundant 
evidence to show that from the earliest ages of 
Christianity a pure gospel church existed in the 
valleys of Piedmont. Some have traced its.origin 
to the preaching of an apostle, possibly Paul on his 
way to Spain ; others to the preaching of Irense'us, 
the bishop of Lyons, in the second century ; and 
others still to the early Christian refugees who had 
fled from persecution under the Roman emperors. 
But from whatever source the Waldenses derived 
their knowledge of the truth of God, one tiling is 
i i certain, that, to use the'eloqiipiit language of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, “ in this Vaitdois church driven 
into the wilderness, prophesying in sackcloth, pass¬ 
ing through the storms of eighteen centuries, we see 
the living archway between primitive Christianity and 
Protestantism —the golden candlestick that has never 
been removed out of rfSjf — the rock-built edifice 
that lias resisted the ga5iP3|£3tell — the bush that has 
burned but never been consumed." 

For many centuries the Waldensian church amid 
its rocky fastnesses continued to maintain the faith 
in apostolic purity amid the gross darkness in which 
the Church of Rome bad enveloped, the rest of Chris¬ 
tendom. And not contented -with holding firmly 
the faith once delivered to the saints, the members 
of the Vaitdois church Bought to disseminate pure 
Bible doctrine, not in Italy alone, hut also in other 
part^ifcl . Europe. Animated by a noble missionary 
spirji,.colotiie* of Waldenses settled :-hi Switzerland, 
Moravia, Bohemia, various parts Of Germany, and 
even, as has been alleged, in' England. But the 


most extensive of these colonies of the Vaitdois 
church was formed in Apulia and Calabria in the 
fourteenth century, deriving its pastors from its pa¬ 
rent church in the Alps. And notwithstanding the 
numerous offshoots which the Waldensian church 
from time to time threw off, it must have continued 
strong and vigorous, it being no unusual thing for 
150 pastors to convene at its annual synods; and so 
late as 1550, its adherents were calculated to amount 
to 800,000. But, since that time persecution has 
done its work, redacing this once flourishing and 
widely-extended church to a comparatively small 
remnant, hemmed Gin within narrow boundaries. 
Still it can only be attributed to a special interposi¬ 
tion of God in behalf of the testifying church in the 
Alpine valleys that, amid the exterminating persecu¬ 
tions to which they have for centuries been exposed, 
there remains at this day a population of some 
20,000 Protestant Waldenses, the children of mar¬ 
tyrs, who can trace back their origin by an unbroken 
line of descent to the primitive Christians. 

The simple piety of this noble people did not 
^•Itolly escape the injurious influence which the ra¬ 
tionalism and inlidelity of the close of the last cen¬ 
tury exercised Over almost all the churches of Europe, 
xlift .though some, both of the Vaitdois students and 
pastors, were tainted with a corrupt theology, the 
greater number remained proof against the pernicious 
principles of that age. And to this hour, with some 
few exceptions, they hold fast their integrity of prin- 4 
ciple and purity of practice. “Perhaps there is no 
comimmky,” says Dr. Thomson, “in the world among 
.whom Morality is so high-toned and universal. In¬ 
temperance, licentiousness, falsehood, and dishonesty, 
are crimes almost unknown. The fall of a Vaitdois 
into any flagrant sin is so rare as to excite when it 
happens universal sorrow. A recent traveller men¬ 
tions the deep horror that was produced by a case 
of suicide, and the relief that was given to the entire 
community when the medical judgment was an¬ 
nounced, that insanity and not crime bad been the 
cause. Prayer-meetings, which are among the surest 
thermometers of the spiritual warmth of a people, 
are on the increase; the ancient habit of storing 
large portions of the Bible in the memory of the 
Vuudois youth has not grown obsolete; and the 
fifteen temples are filled from Sabbath to Sabbath 
with worshippers, whose long journeys and laborious 
descent from those - aerial cottages,’that appear like 
eagles’ nests far up among the rocks, are tmgrudged 
by men who love the place where prayer is wont to 
he-ntade.” 

'Those fifteen Waldensian parishes are supplied 
withrpUMis and well-educated pastor*, and also with 
a most useful class' of men, who act not only as 
schoolmasters, list as RKA.tn?KS (which see) also, 
and precel#$6*or leaders psalmody. In 

addition to these regular instructors attached to each d 
parish, there are about 160 winter-teachers, who pass 
from house to house at the inclement seasons of the 
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year, teaching the children, and partaking of the 
humble fare which even the poorest family provides. 
The consequence is that education in the valleys is 
universal. In connection with the Waldensian 
church there is a college at La Tour, built and en¬ 
dowed with funds raised by the Rev. Or. Gilly of 
[ Norliam. It has 8 professors and one hundred 
students, with a library containing about 5,000 vol¬ 
umes. The entire curriculum of study extends over 
a period of ten years. 

Since the revolutions of 1848, which gave a con¬ 
stitutional government to Piedmont, the Waldcnses 
have enjoyed much greater liberty; and they have 
now a representative in the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies. The liberal and tolerant spirit of Victor 
Emanuel has been more especially manifested in the 
case of the inhabitants of the valleys. They are 
allowed to settle in the towns of Piedmont, where, if 
I they are in sufficient numbers, they have it in their 
power to build a place of worship and call a pastor. 
At; Turin, the very capital of Piedmont, an elegant 
Waldensian church 1ms been erected, where 1,500 
people assemble for worship every Sabbath. A d 
Genoa and Nice, also, churches have been built ; 

| and there is little doubt that, if the same extent ofe 
liberty be continued for some years longer, ahtost 
every town and village will lie provided with a Pro¬ 
testant place of worship. Darb/ism, which is another 
I name for the doctrines of the Plymouth Brethren, has 
found its way, however, among some of the new 
Waldensian congregations in Piedmont, and threatens 
to injure both their peace and purity. Hu tit, is 
earnestly to be hoped that this evil tendency. ^11 be 
speedily arrested, and that a church, which fo'r’ages 
shone like a Pharos amid the universal darkness of 
so-called Christendom, will yet shed the pure and 
bright effulgence of true gospel light, to countries 
the most remote. It is a singular circumstance that, 
as an earnest of the influence which the Waldcnses 
are yet destined to exert as a missionary church, the 
prevailing poverty of their rocky country has driven 
a colony of these simple peasants to seek a home in 
the neighbourhood of Monte Video in South America. 
In that distant land, amid Popish darkness, they 
propose, by setting up a fully equipped Protestant 
church, to hold forth in ft if irs purity the Word of 
life, showing themselves in the New World as they 
have for many centuries done in the Old, a witness¬ 
ing church to the honour and glory of Christ among 
the nations. 

WALES (Christianity in). The ancient 
British Church (which sefe), is believed, oil the 
most credible testimony, to have been founded at a 
very early period; and being entirely independent 
j . of the Church of Roffie,a*wgll as differing widely 
from that church ori several" points, she was exposed 
to a severe and protracted persecution. From the 
-..p.oyibiiied hostility of the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
churches, the oppressed remnant of Christian Britons 
sought refuge in the mountainous districts of Wales. 

L '*:* — 


Here they gradually diminished in numbers, and at 
length were wholly rooted out. Ignorance now 
overspread the entire principality for centuries, until 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, having 
reached England, speedily extended its blessings also 
to Wales. The knowledge of Divine truth made 
way among the mountaineers with amazing rapidity, 
and exhibited its renewing influences among all 
classes. But in the time of the Stuarts tiie Welsh 
peasantry, who had once been characterized by a sim¬ 
ple scriptural piety, began to undergo a melancholy 
degeneracy both in religion and morals. Gluttony, 
drunkenness, and licentiousness universally pre¬ 
vailed. Hardly any of the peasantry could read. Both 
clergy and laity were at once ignorant and immoral. 
When Wesley in the course of Lis wanderings visit¬ 
ed Wales, he declares the people to be “ as little 
versed in the principles of Christianity as a Creek or 
Cherokee Indian.” But though he found them tints 
enveloped in almost heathen darkness, lie at the 
same time declares that they were “ripe for the gos¬ 
pel, and most enthusiastically anxious to avail them¬ 
selves of every opportunity of instruction.” The 
machinery of the Church of England was never in 
better'Nvorldng order than it was at that time in 
Wales;'but with all iw completeness it was utterly 
inefficient for the accomplishment of the great pur¬ 
poses of a Christian church. One minister appeared, 
however, in an early part of the last century, who was 
honoured to break up the fallow ground, and to pre¬ 
pare the way for the extensive reception among tli£ 
Welsh people of the good seed of the Word. This 
was the Rev. Griffith Jones, who, by the establishment 
of the system of education in Wales which is still 
known by the name of the Welsh circulating schools, 
may well'be regarded as having commenced That 
moral revolution wfiLcli was ere long wrought 
throughout the entire principality. Besides the re¬ 
markable success of this honoured man in faithfully . 
preaching the gospel, "he was the means of establish- , 
ing no fewer limn 3.495 schools in different parts of 
Wales, which affordedfediicalton to the large number 
of 158,237 scholars. The farther progress of this 
amazing work pf G-mf among the inhabitants both of 
North and Sou flf-W al«sk|i<J#!!en already described 
under the article Ai£tuodists (Welsh 

Calvinistic). *-$£-> J' 

WALK ERITKS. See" Skpa ratists. 

WALLOON CHURCH, a branch of the French 
Reformed Church, which still exists in the Low 
Countries. It differs from the Dutch Reformed \ 
Church, into whose classes it is now incorporated, 
chiefly., in retaining the use of the French language 
in Divine service, ami of the Geneva Catechism in 
preference to tlio Heidelberg. The congregations of 
this-body, though-.once numerous, are now^reduced 
to a very few; .and- 1 life ministers iiyituisf cases are 
Dutchmen by birth. 

WASHING OF FEET. See Pedilajtium. 

WATER (Holy), water used in the Romish 
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church for sacred purposes, having been sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer. It is prepared by 
a priest wlto, having exorcised and blessed first a 
portion of salt, then of water, mingles both together 
in the name of the Trinity, and prays over the mix¬ 
ture, that, it may be enlightened with his bounty, and 
sanctified with his fatherly goodness, that whereso¬ 
ever it may be sprinkled, all infestation of the unclean 
spirit may depart, and all fear of the venomous ser¬ 
pent may he chased away through the invocation ot 
the holy name of God. Holy water is used on 
numberless occasions by the Romish priesthood to 
bless, not only persons, but inanimate objects. It is 
believed to purify the air, heal distempers, cleanse 
the soul, expel Satan and his imps from haunted 
houses, ami to introduce the Holy Ghost as an in¬ 
mate in their stead. It is sprinkled upon candles at 
Candlemas—upon palms on Palm-Sunday-- upon 
the garments of the living—upon the coffins of the 
dead—upon dogs, sheep, asses, mules, beds, houses, 
meat, bells, fortifications, and cannon. It is custo¬ 
mary for every devout Roman Catholic, on entering 
or retiring from a place of worship, to sprinkle 
himself or to be sprinkled with holy water. The 
practice existed both in ancient Greek and Roman 
temples. 

WATERLANDERS, a large sect of Anabap¬ 
tists or Mennonites (which see), who, being in¬ 
habitants of a district in the ntjrth of Holland called 
Waterland,received thence the name of Waterlanders. 
£hese were the more moderate Anabaptists, in oppo¬ 
sition to the Flandrians or Flemings , who were the 
more strict. The Waterlanders of Amsterdam after¬ 
wards joined with the GALKNISTS (which see). 

WESLEYAN METHODIST ASSOCIATION. 
Sea MimiontsT (Wesleyan) Association. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST NEW CONNEX¬ 
ION. See Methodist (Wesleyan) New Con¬ 
nexion. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST REFORMERS. 
See Methodist (Wf.slkyan) Reformers. 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS. See Metho¬ 
dists (W E3I.EY AN). 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, n famous as¬ 
sembly of divines wJtiqh fl ta s fonveue'dHt Weatmin- 
ster by the parliament otlrngjand, on the 1st of Ju¬ 
ly, 1043. The object 1 fo- which it was required to 
meet was to aid by its cnunScl'in settling the gov- 
eminent, worship, and discipline of the Church of 
England. It consisted of 121 of the ablest divines 
of England, with 30 lay assessors. Four ministers 
attended as commissioners from the General Assem¬ 
bly of the Church of Scotland, namely, Alexander 
Henderson, Samuel Rutherford, Robert Baillie, ami 
George Gillespie. The first point which engaged 
the attention of the Assembly was tlie questiop of 
church government, and in fife ^discussion of this 
subject it was soon apparent that the majority of 
the divines present favoured Presbyterianism. So 
nearly uniitiimous indeed were the Assembly on the 


mattor of church government, that, out of an assem¬ 
bly consisting of 70 or 80 members, there were only 
five Independents and one or two Erastians. The 
subject of ruling elders occupied the Assembly for 
many days, but the question on which there was the 
most important and lengthened debate, was regard¬ 
ing (be divine right of Presbytery, which after a de¬ 
bate of thirty days was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. One of the greatest practical benefits con¬ 
ferred by this Assembly was the preparation of a 
Directory for public worship, a Confession of Faith, 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. These 
valuable productions, which are often termed the 
“ Westminster standards,” are the recognized stan¬ 
dards of Presbyterian churches in general. A valu¬ 
able manuscript lias been recently discovered by the 
younger M‘Crie, which contains a large portion of 
the minutes of the Westminster Assembly. 

WHITE BRETHREN. See Aliiati. 

WIIITEFIELD METHODISTS. See Metho¬ 
dists (Calvinistic). 

WIIIARA, a residence in which Gotama Budha, 
^jijkI the priests by whom he was usually accom¬ 
panied, were accustomed to dwell. Among the 

S inghalese the word wihdra is now more generally 
sed of the place where worship is conducted. The 
residences of the priests in Ceylon are usually mean 
erection's, being built of wattle filled up with mud, 
whilst the roof is covered with straw or the platted 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. Their residences in 
Burmah appear to be of the same description, but 
those, in Siam are much superior, having richly 
carved entrances and ornamented roofs. “ The ici 
hdrtis m which the images are deposited are gene¬ 
rally in Ceylon,” according to the account of Mr. 
Spence Hardy, “permanent erections, the walls be¬ 
ing plastered, and the roof covered with tiles, even 
when the dwellings of the priests are mean and 
temporary. Near the entrance are frequently seen 
figures in relievo, who are called the guardian deities 
of the temple. Surrounding the sanctum there is 
usually a narrow room, in which are images and 
paintings; but in many instances it is dark, the 
gloom into, which the worshipper pusses at once, 
when entering during the day, being well calculated 
to strike his mind with awe; and when lie enters at 
night the glare of the lamps tends to produce an 
effect equally powerful. Opposite the door of en¬ 
trance there is another door, protected by a screen ; 
and when this is withdrawn an image of Budha is 
seen, occupying nearly the whole of the apartment, 
witji liable or altar before it, upon which flowers 
am placed, causing a sense of suffocation to be felt 
when the door is first opened. Like the temples ot 
the Greeks, the walls,art? covered with paintings; 
the style at present' itrfbftUjS in Ceylon greatly re¬ 
sembling, in its. general- appearance, tjiat which is 
presented in tlie tombs and temples of Egypt. The 
story most commonly illustrates some passage in tlie 
life of Budha, or in the births he received as Bddhi- 





















































«at. The wihdras are not unfrequently built upon 
rocks, or in other romantic situations. The court 
around is planted with the trees that bear the /lowers 
... most usually offered. Some of the most celebrated 
wihdras are cares, in part natural, with excavations 
Carried further into the rock." 

W lLHELMINIANS. a sect which arose in Italy 
in the thirteenth century, founded by a Bohemian 
female, named Wiihclmina, who resided in the ter¬ 
ritory of Milan. Her attention having been called 
to the celebrated prophecies of Abbot Joachim (see 
JOACHIMITES), she claimed to be the Holy Spirit in 
an incarnate form, alleging that, while Christ had by 
his blood procured salvation for all real Christians, 
the Holy Spirit by her would save the Jew*, the 
Saracens, and false Christians. To accomplish this 
end, she maintained that all lliat befell Christ when 
incarnate, must also befall her, or rather the Holy 
Spirit incarnate in her. Wilhelmiua died in A. r>. 
1281, and after her death was held in great honour 
by her followers, who were somewhat numerous, and 
believed that she would appear to them, as sWiiitf 
promised, before the day of judgment, in T'vjti 
1300 the Inquisitors destroyed tiie sect, committing^ 
its leaders to the flames. 

WILKINSON IANS. See Universal PRjtoS 
WfNCIIESTERIAN UN1VERSALIST& fits*. 
Uni versa i.ists. - J 2 * 

WITCHCRAFT, the pretended or supposed pos¬ 
session of supernatural endowments in consequence 
of a compact entered into with Satan. The question 
has often been discussed among Bible critics and com¬ 
mentators whether the supernatural prnVer.s 
by those who professed witchcraft in Old Teyii 
times were real or pretended. The Scriptures, hi 
in this case as in many others, speak iiof-eis^jdingto 
the absolute verity of things, hut according to general 
impression or belief. In this way undoubtedly we 
•ist explain the Mosaic law respecting witcbHrii^Ftj'fts 
in Exod. xxii. 18. “Thou slialt not suffer a witch to 
live," that is, a reputed or professed witch. Pre-. 
tended arts of soreerv or witchcraft were common 


witchcraft. The belief in this kind of soreerv is 
found to prevail among all heathen nations at this 
day, without exception. And even Hiudostan, which 
boasts of its acute and learned Brahmans, is over¬ 
run with professors of those mystical incantations 
called Mantras, and of the occult sciences generally. 
W itclicraft is a prominent and leading superstition 
among all the races in Africa. “A person endowed 
with this mysterious art,” says the Rev. J. Leighton 
Wilson, in reference to Western Africa, “is supposed 
to possess little less than omnipotence. He exercises 
unlimited (wntrol, not only over the lives and destiny 
the wild beasts of the 
woods, over the sea ana dry land, and over all the 
elements of nature. He may transform himself into 
a tiger, and keep the 'community in which lie lives 
in a state of constant fear and perturbation ; into an 
elephant, and desolate their farms; or into a shark, 
and devour all the fish in their rivers. By his ma¬ 
gical arts lie can keep back the showers, and till the 
Jjmd with want" :k u4j|db>tteB8. The lightnings obey 
i.W'jhis eoinnmddsj indRpSfcd only wave bis wand to 
call forth the pestilence from its lurking-place. The 
into fury, and the storm rages to exe- 
In short. Ultve is nothing too hard 
^^■ovqSpfeikHIt. Sickness, po- 
iVgrty,?h'sanityj and almost every evil incident to 
human'life, are ascribed to its agency. Death, no 
matter by what rne;j**,' or unljtf.njliut circumstances 
it takes place, is spontaneously and almost univer ; 
sally ascribed to this cause. If a man falls frtmiQ 
precipice and is dashed to pieces, or if he accidentally 
-, blow*put his own brains with a musket, it is. never- 
thc&ws^ufi rml tijdjjthe-nuist have been under some 
SupeiSt bjug ^jnlh.^y^^i' %c, such calamity could 
have -^4?5bri'i ■ pposed, to have dfceii 

transformh(TiiA^iHt’4‘rI*hft'>i and killed, simply be¬ 
cause hisAcath occurred Hie same day that one'rtf 
those nniums was killed in the same neighbourhood." 
Those who are accused or even suspected of practis¬ 
ing witchcraft, become the subject of several experi¬ 
ments on tlie part of the priesthood, to discover the 



among all the idolatrous nations of antiquity, aml-j^guilt nrsrtfcscenee of the party. For this purpose, 
hence the Israelites were in danger of - leariiing-them Tt itifv -ftlitf recourse such exnedient* m-th» H*A 
from the heathen inhabitants of Caiman. Accord¬ 
ingly they were earnestly .warned against all such 
practices in Dent, xviii. 9—14. Nor were such 
cautions necessary only in the case of the Jews in 
Old Testament times. It,appears from various pas¬ 
sages in the writings of. botji the Greek and 'Larin 
Fathers, that preten^ - ^'wntjEficiaft were sometimes 
found aiming the aneidnt'TSinstians. And ind.eed a 
belief In the reality of witchcraft was-iiniversSUn 
Europe, till the si^je.enth'ce’.uury, and even held it* 
ground with ttJgrabfe Ifrdme'js till; the secjiifeentli. 

In Britain also, as 'well iu other cauntyek’txf 
Europe, the records of loftal'courts,.bqth ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and civil, reveal numberless c.-csp* of' deliberate 
cruelty exercised upon tliose unhappy creatures, 
chiefly.old jwomen, who happened to be suspect edipf 
c,.'* ■■rV.’- 


t itif? rfm/t recourse -in sncji expedients as the lied 
Water fitted, wid viuioijjj^j^^ plans of-the'saute 
kind. (See Ouuk.vi^V’*^ ' ' . 

During the dark’ages witchcraft extensively pre¬ 
vailed throughout- Hfcpepo generally. Birfin lie ec¬ 
clesiastical and civil tribunals busyid ihenjuelves in 
the trial and condemnation of those who'had-made 
compacts with the devil. In a. D..1484/-IiVriocent 
Vlll-.-tipp^nted two judges of witches.loF tjpper j 
Germany, who compiled a minimal for tjie trial of 
such cases. Then commenced a process by.wklel.yj 
thousands of witches were consigned to the flames 1- 
It was only in Geniiatiy, England, and.Scandinavia, | 
tfbjit the nation generally became enlistdd in its be- I 
half.. ‘In all .civilised- countries, however, trials for ' 
witchcraft are now unknown. •1 

WOD.lI, one ot the sacred lustrations Au^i'm^.-d 
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by tlie Koran. Tlie principal parts of this institution 
are six: (1.) Intention; (2.) tlie washing of the en¬ 
tire face; (3.) the washing of the hands and fore¬ 
arms up to the elbows; (4.) the rubbing of some 
parts of the head; (5.) the washing of the feet as 
far as the ancles; and (6.) observance of the pre¬ 
scribed order, 'l'he institutes of the traditional law 
about this lustration are ten : (1.) Tlie preparatory 
formula, Bishillah (which see), must be used; (2.) 
the palms must be washed before the bands are put 
into the basin; (3.) the mouth must be cleansed; 
(4.) water must be drawn through th^wsU^^^5.) 
the entire head and ears 

beard be thick, the fingers must be drawn through ii; 
(7.) the toes must be separated; (8.) the right baud 
and foot should be washed - before the left; (9.) the.-e 
*cereriioniel"mnst be thrice repeated; (10.) the whole 
must be performed in uninterrupted succession. 

WORKS (Good). Various questions have been 
started among divines both as }o tlie nature of good 
worlcs and tlie precise plac^»»nclt they oecupy,in 
tlie scheme of redemptiwu^fn relShice to then'*" 
nature it may be remarked, that the law of God 
being tlie sole authoritative rule of obedience, no 
work can be good in', it-self. which is nrtfJteifjjfhided 
by that law. 'l'he iCluftv.h^f^Jtoine,^'rtM^,-^m3kr/,' 
teaches that there are wbrJaf-ot' suptererogmlhn, t trill 
is, works which are not positively commanded by 
God; and ther^}fij>ln ptH^uiing them, man is 


doing more than his duty, and heaping up a super- 
thious degree of merit, which may be transferred to 
others for their benefit. But it is at once arrogant 
and absurd to allege that any man can possibly ex¬ 
ceed the measure of his duty. It is necessary fur 
tiler, in order that a work may be intrinsically good, 
that it he done from love to God mid a desire to 
promote his glory. Such elements being essential 
to the goodness of a work, it is quite plain that be¬ 
fore any man can perform good works, he must have 
been converted to God. Hence the apostle Paul 
declares, Epli. ii. 10, “ We are created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works." 

In regard to the place which good works occupy 
in tlie scheme of redemption, there are two opposite 
errors into which various writers on tlie subject have 
fallen. Some ascribe merit to them, and represent 
them as the procuring cause of justification and eter¬ 
nal life. Olliers holding Antinomian views discard 
good works as wholly unnecessary. But botli ex- 
1 rentes are equally to be avoided. Though good 
r* jjajsks are not in themselves meritorious, and form 
1 valid ground of justification or acceptance with 
God, yet they are of inestimable value to the true 
tian as evidences of the existence of Divine 
in his heart, of the sincerity and soundness of 
is~ftith, and consequently of his interest in the 
Divine favour. 

WYCL1FFITES. See Lollauds. 





U* 


XACA, oije of the two principal deities among 
the Japanese, the other being Amidas (which 
lie is said to have preached Atheism to the inhabi¬ 
tants of China and Tonqniii, hut to, 
upoii .tlih Japanese completely opr 
inculcating tlie several got 

tieuhlrly of Atnidaa, , . 

. XEWXIj'a sect of Afvtterfttiis# in Japan 
belifirenn ho other life than j fr a pttesciit. 

X-ElJklOXlitS, a sect among the Japanese who 
ackn^Wfcdge a future state, an^ believe in tlie ini 


l*nKr 


dispensations, constantly crying in a chanting tone, 
O ever- blessed Amidas, have mercy upon us! ” 
XEROPIIAGIA, fast days in the early Christian 
^ euforaj£' -.chur-ch on which they were accustomed to eat no- 

a ^p|w|* 52 “' A J | J ‘ .. 

and par- 


vho 


i fling btit bread and salt, and to drink only water. 
Afterwards, ltowever, they were allowed to eat also 
pulse, herbs, and tV/lits. TJiis fast was kept during 
six days of the Holy Week, for devotion and not from 
obligation. The Etseuen observed the Xerophagia,and 
ifonlanists wished to make such fasts compulsory. 
' EUPHORIA, a] among tlie. ancient 

ntqiiMlAjt' of • Ute soul. Amidas is .J^wir favoupjALllehrews. of Ijie cj^vjfttgfi'f^^od, a$jflt’e tn.ma iw- 
deity,:initj the Bonzes of .this sect go trip ami^do^vJ-i.j^Jy*, lor.thjt But! N ttlil nos (wlnsh see)/ . The 

nnimr ileviiteeKlkc'tfMMfiH for sacred tmrnosea was brouirlit into the 


the publqj. streets and roads,summoning devutees-Bv ! fit*** for sacred purposes _was brought iut 
Cite sound of a. bell, and distributing indulgences and 1. temple with great solemnity. 
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YAKS—YGGDKASIL. 


i 


YAKS, a species of demons recogMKmis rem 
nants of the primitive superstition of the Singhalese 
in Ceylon. They are being sup¬ 

posed to be the authors of diseases and other mis¬ 
fortunes, and the Yakadvm, or devil-dancer, is 
almost invariably called upon to overcome their 
ignity by his chants and charms, for their 
enmity is to be overcome by exorcism, not by 
sacrifice. - ‘kPheskoaiibb: masks woip by 
formers of- these strange iptosjcj^f^vkueeSj” aifitye 
are informed by Mr. t> rtfim,--" have’nearly all beaks, 
and are in fact caricatures of birds’ heads." These 
demons are believed to marry and delight in dances, 



YANG and YIN, terms used by 
losophers to indicate the two phases under ffcon 
the Ultimate Principle of the universe dismays 
itself in the phenomenal world. From this du¬ 
ality of opposite essences, c:t lied. Urn , all 

creature existences, hai ''Jmirtling to 

the different ja^l^lwfSf^iWysilie late iSfi\ sttwd- 
wiidc, Yang and Yin are blended is the 

f every grade of creaturely existeufe. 
Everyth! is Yang and Yin together. the.- 
manifestation in which Yang pre^qu-. 
d at, s we look to Ileaveu itself, which is accord- 
he esteemed the aptest image cognisable by 
the se ises of the ultimate and all-embracing Prittci- 
irtli is, on the contrary, the highest form of 
The same duality where one or other of. the 
lactors operated, either for the purpose of transform¬ 
ing or uniting, issued in the first production of the 
innate essences, which constitute the Five Elements 
of water, fire, wood, metal and fiftrtV. 1 A transcen- 
kntal union and .coagulation now takes place of the 
Ultimate Principle, the Two Essences and the-Fife 
Elements. The Positive Essence becomes the.mas¬ 
culine power, tiio Negative Essence the feminine 
power—conceived in which-character the former 
constitutes the Heavenly Mode or Principle, the lat¬ 
ter theZsUxldy Modp or Principle j by a mutual in¬ 
fluencing, the tw.r prtfduce i likings, in the visible, 
palp . yoritl >inil the double-work-of evolution 
ttt|d.,«sso', ’ vi -- . *et>d :—Yang evin¬ 
cing. i»» '. ' .itid <if progress, Yin 

if at ! Yang determining 

r . .jinpletionf Yang predominant 

iii «[ ring and summer, and the author off..all' move-, 
mi-lit and activity, Yin more visible in the autumn 
and the'winter, passive, drooping, and inert.” This 


'attasin ; but as the 
lercise of any religion 
m w ho possess sacred 
inns, and Jews, 
le principles of 
therefore pass 


composition of Yang and Yin enters into the com¬ 
position not only of irrational but also of rational 
beings. In the ethical system of the Chinese evil is 
the Yin of the moral world, as good is the Yang. 
The root of botlj is in the primary material essence. 

YEAR (Feast oi- the New). See New Yeau 
(Festival of the). 

YEZIDJ, a singular people inhabiting the coun¬ 
tries situated between Persia and the north of Syria, 
and found even in Syria itself. They are alleged to 
be devil-worshippers, but it is difficult to give any 
definite account of their creed, which seems to be a 
confused mb&tyy.ef-.the doctrines of the Magi and 
<ut# hitiniiity,^ucli as -professed by the ancient 
jjjjheans. ftiebuhr tlinSPBes'cribes them : “They 
ciilled Yjjgidiensfca! '" 

'“'i?fn!>t al^pw-tbc 

f f$le Mbhai; 
thg Yes».(|9uft obJi. 

tfieir religioir'eltteme . _ w _ t _ 

li^Wl s( 'l v es off lor Christ inns, or 

JewS^JWving the party of whatever person make; 
inquiry uitb theUi, religion. They-speak-rwith vene- 
atioh ofpflie JCnrnny of th e G ospel, of the Penta- 
kn*t> ink »1.« J)t convicted of being 

1M they are of the 
sauu' , *i'®’- .^Utiice it is nlnim-t* 

an impo.-isibij^ft -to(jn. -iWty« , /riVthiiig certain on the 
subject. Sonu*4JWW& theaYVwh adoring the devil ,•' 
under tluac$$ie of 1 TscUleM,’ that is to say. Lord. 
Gdww sij^hSu they exhibit a marked veneration 
anu for fire, that tliev are downright J’a 
gami^l that tV v ~ ^ ^Tib lc certmirntfe ’ 1 
have*, *^>i do not invoke 

as the Crc- 

nt01 . .. 'ilSiv'SL -- Vuot, lio'v- 

evei^T / i li3W p ' i ’fS^'t»rtj nor -feven *N> hear his. 
name ■ i-m-a* When the lYesidiens come to 
Mosul, tWjf-arop_i.it ^apprehended h'ythe magistrate, 
although knowtiTTbnf Vhfr "people often endeavour to 
trick d'era t^ribfben jhese poor Yesidieps <pme to 
sell their eg'>8'bkbuilef, the purchasers contrive first-' 
to get their articles in their possession, and then 
begin uttering a thousand foolish expressions against 
Satan with a view to lower the price; upon wlogit 
the Yesidicns are content to leave thitfr goods; i»I"a 
lossj.jjvther than be tho witnesses of such contereip- 



tuous language about the devil.-' The Yesidicns 
•practise circumcision, like the Mohammedans.” 

YGGDRASIL, the niundtute tree of the aneieiit 
Scandinavians, and represented iuAliv.ir sacred books 
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as the greatest and best of all trees. Underthe mighty 
branches of this celebrated ash the gods were be¬ 
lieved to sit judging the universe; and at its foot 
flowed the sacred Urdar fountain. It is fixed in its 
I dace by three prodigious roots, which embrace in 
their extensive ramifications the whole creation; one 
of them extending to the sEsir, anoiher to the 
Frost-Giants, and the third stands over Nijlheim. 
There is an eagle perched upon its branches, which 
knows many things. At the root the envious Nid- 
%, the huge mundane snake, perpetually gnaws ; 
while Itatatosk, the squirrel, runs up and down the 
ash seekingtocau.se strife betwajuj tjie, .eagle and 
the snake. This woudefruTtree is regarded by some 
ns the symbol of organic existence in all its diversi- 
fled phases of development; and its three roots as 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral elements' ;.Jb 
of being. Alone considers Yggdraoll to be the em¬ 
blem of human life, and Ling supposes it to be the 
symbol of both universal and liumnn life. See Scan¬ 
dinavians (REtIGION OF TUB.A«teXI?j^.) .. 

YIJI-KING, the oldest ot'iy Sftif' c Jjooks o f ^ 
Chinese. It was by Full-lie, the 


founder of Chinese 
very mysterious and 


lie na 


treating chiefly of t4i 
eral, the harmoni^ 
riodic changes 

by* nie of eiglg! 
titute the hicjis of nar'r 
religion. 'Hie Itev. Mr. 


I lUtllU c 

f pressed 

.1 uonstitut 

■ I Xi-_ I :_: 


•I, end i^describe'! as 
unhuelli^fW ft 

'tlje e“ enie. 

'These ejc£* ■ 

^lliar ifiagWiitis, which 
nilosophy, as welli<J® 
M'Latehie, ski a very 


tutperoofitxibuted to tliejburn'nj, of the Asiatic 
Society, contends that in Fuh-jjjf awl Uis family we- 
may recognize Noah a»dS?^ne^v nareuts <>{ jJftf? 
liumnn race. Alanv j 

ft liich have been w#?U Jta*i f tuiifiWR so 
varied in tliftir charactw^Sifi. .;.<ai tlufexpositions 
of t his ancient. Chinese>d»Mift, regarded 

in the first instance as a cosmological e 
to Its regarded, as a stai . aril tiVatisu oidi 

" ~COTu 


t came 


Y„U 1 G. a giant in'.: be vfacient ScttnUinaviafl 
to logy who was pturh^j—' _likeness A ulaii 

the fetfeen waH^Wffi* • e1 '- 


% 


a score! . 
us i 





ed ui 
the 

Yiuir slU ai 

is left arid 1 

one of his 'Jeet produced with the otljtr a (fee- 1 be 


swaateu prof 
were linen a man and «.‘vmi 


, . Yiuir has.been spppiisml'to represent the inert equal to the whole period ot the 

material .world. The sons of ,Coi«>l^ilie giwrfj!-Wet* of 4,320.000,000 solar yes 
,y all j\liWgyiglds body-hito tlie;iiilflflle of Gin- ’Brahma; and highlight lias' 


tun.-agap. formed tlfe earth from it. From his blood 
• they made the seas and waters; from his tlesli the 
lanii; from his bones the mountains; and his teeth 
mid' jaws, her with some bits of broken bones, 
served' tlfetw * 1 make the stones and pebbles. Fcom 
the blood that his wounds they made a 

vast ocean, in the midst of which they placed the- 
earth. Front his skull they formed the heavens, 
n. • ;Vj 


which they placed over the earth. With his eye¬ 
brows they built Midgard for the sons ot men, 
whilst from his brains the lowering clouds were 
fashioned. 

YOGIS, the followers of the Yoga or Patanjahi 
school of philosophy among the Hindus, which, 
amongst other tenets, maintained the practicability ■ 
•oft' even in life entire command over ele-i 

mentary rnnwftr, by means of certain ascetic prac¬ 
tices. “These practices,” to use the language of 
Professor II. “ consist chiefly of long- 

continued suppressions of respiration; ot inhaling 
and exhaling the breath in a particular manner; 1 
sitting in eighty-four different attitudes; of hxin" 
the-eyes on the top of the nose, and endeavourii ol 
by tbe force of mental abstraction, to effect a union 
.betwfeeg.ihe portion cf- -1 spiilf- ■rtWTflhg hi tlie 
DOTy^^^44«i^^J^i r pev.|M.ules all nature,'and is 
identical with Siva^SoiislfteretT.is the supreme being, 
and source and essence of all creation. When this 
mystic union is effected, the Yogi is liberated in bis 
ying body from the clog of ui.it fltiiU en’cithibi-anee, 
^requires an ^muifecoitfSuSvn over all worldly 
* ij y' - d &j jtftlSrTlmc n himself lighter than tlie 
ht sYiosfauces, heavier than the heaviest; can 
oomA as vast or as minute as he pleases, can tra¬ 
verse all space, can animate any dead body by 
transferring bis spirit into it from his own frame, can 
render 'Miij>»tt^jk>ible, can attain all objects, be¬ 
comes e‘\n,ffi^r. ; if'qiuiiiiled' wrth jjmnast, present, and 
future', 'Ihm Is tinaliy unitedf'V.irfu8|4# ; ' and conse¬ 
quently exempted from being born agaili^pon 
Tim. superhuman faculties are acquired, in tffn 
-degrees Recording to the greater or less rfection 
witjp which the initiatory processes have heejf'-^r- 
for’med.” 

Tlie Yoga system appears to bear the ina-l«*?*)T 
Considerable antiquity, and as it is treqnently aWuded 
to and oiiforced in tlie Bhagavat Gita , it inns, 
been taught in the early centuries of the Chris 
era, though whether it belongs to a more ancient 
period can only be a matter of conjecture. 

YUG, an ago .ije^Jiiidu chronology. The Hrab- 
mans reckon fourTiTThese,- of which the Satya A ug: 
comprehends 1,728,000 years; the 
ydsM-jiIie Dwapar, 8G4.000 years; aimfhe kali, 
43'^tlOO years. The present year (1859) is the year 
4,!t4Tof the Kali Yug. The BraliqiAftifial kal'pa is 
equal to the whole period of the tour Y-uspt: and con- 

* ‘ 1 * * years, which is a day of 

the famo.jsluwifoti. 

Three hundred iiti.d Shil^i o£4he*lfc4iiys al'ill nights 
compose a year of Hrcjyna, and a *e 

years constitute Ituwl* V- v -eeih-ij' 

lengtli tlii-ee luutfr^d’ 

been remarked that the > \ 

in number, succession. a A- hara. ' , 

• ullver, briissjand iron ages of the Greek aii(l_Kom>,n 

m vtliologists. * c t ’ 
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3. See Tsabian’3 . 

‘S, a numerous parly of fanatical Jews 
.iOse immediately after the coining of our 
These men from religious prejudices were 
f n the idea of paying taxes to the Romans, 
foreign power, and cherished the vain 
ring tin Jewish kingdom. The prinei- 
"lob ad widely and rapidly, lead- 


,0 bn . ,, «' w A 

s ta tcfton of Jerusalem. mr 

ZEMZEM, a well at Mecca accounted/ flbfcd by 
•’ ”■mnedans. It is said to have bcmM formed 
from toe t . ‘■"'‘tor which God pjoiijtyd out" ter 
llagar and Ishmaei " ''foPP -hi*"',t ' 

house of Abraham and corny* • 

hia. The Mohammedan pilgrims drink t)T.it« 
and bel : lo be effectual in healing bodi dy 

eases in purifying the sold. 

ZEN jTA. See Aukst a^^ 

ZEl" itesto^Lpgolls'-oJaraB^ - . ‘•f*# 

a Jia Jm tIKwn. lie wtuiH 

'jf rife' filler of the inunorafs, aitvT 

. seat on Mount Olympus in Thessaly. 

Source both of good and evil among men, 
to ‘inn appeals were made by oath. The 

* trees and the eagle among birds were 

yp this god. lie was riripu tided wW^j'ie 
bf the Romans, Jn mwfi'nvt parts of GreH^ 


cstiga' 


the rfmrTuWV*Vg| 

and spiritual inlyr' 
Trinity of 1 Yi'y' l 'V' 1 
iMotui‘|itio’j of jti ( y 
‘and exnee; it 11 
do Pot bt.i«vu 11 
\ They believe tin, 


/. » 0 "f- 
/ear his 
come to 
\gistrate, 
Vavour to 
,hme to 
/five first' 
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